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Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection 
By LIONEL GILES 


(PLATE I) 


II. SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 


OON after the rise of the T'ang dynasty, the Parinirvana Sūtra 
seems to have lost its popularity, and in the second half of the 
seventh century its place is definitely taken by the Lotus Sūtra. Out 
of a total of fifty-six dated texts, no fewer than twenty-nine are 
sections of this work. The appearance of Taoism in the shape of three 
hitherto unknown “ sütras " (to borrow a convenient Buddhist term’ 
is interesting but not surprising under a dynasty which extendec 
special favour to that ancient and much-corrupted cult. It is hardiy 
possible to dignify with the name of religion such a strange medley 
of magic, legend, and gross superstition ; and one cannot believe thax 
its scriptures were regarded very seriously by any large section o- 
the community. | 
Altogether, the old atmosphere of simple faith and piety which 
was so noticeable in the earlier centuries is now becoming more 
attenuated. The introduction of the tabulated colophon (see year 
671 and following) is symptomatic of this decline in true religious 
spirit. Here, in place of the prayer on behalf of a deceased relativ2 
or a living sufferer, or an unselfish offering made in the interests af 
sentient existence asa whole, we find only a formal enumeration of th» 
persons, lay or clerical, responsible for the production of the mant- 
script roll. The religious element seems to have been squeezed ous. 
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This process continues in the ensuing centuries; for, though the | 
number of dated documents shows a large increase, the old type of 
colophon becomes steadily rarer. 


A.D. 601 (Sur). I | 

S. 2048. JE sit ÉL 4& E — "She lun chang, ch. 1. The title 
appears in the middle of the colophon, and is written in the same 
hand. There are three different translations of the Mahäyäna- 
samgraha-sästra (N. 1183, 1184, 1247) and two commentaries on them 
(N. 1171). Though the present work is styled a commentary (ff) 
in the colophon, it appears to be rather an outline or résumé of the 
Sàstra. I 

Colophon: EFF TEAR db A H JA DS À + 
i "mee dk DR JG À s SS sm Bit öt a À dX [for 
A] HE £ ER Xx “On the 28th day of the 8th moon of the Ist 
year of Jén-shou [30th September, 601] the novice Shan-tsang of 
the Ch'ung-chiao Monastery at Kua-chou copied the Shé lun su 
in the Pien-ts‘ai Monastery at the capital [Ch'ang-an] in order 
that it might be circulated to the end of.time. Word-for-word 
revision completed." 

Kua-chou is the modern An-hsi, east of Tunhuang. Neither of 
these monasteries is mentioned again in the Stein MSS. 3 # “the 
end of the dynasty ” is understood to be synonymous with the end 
of time. Alas for human anticipations! The Sui dynasty was 
destined to last only 17 years longer. The roll, made of thin golden- 
yellow paper, is about 34 ft. long, 28 cm. wide. The handwriting is a 
fine specimen of cursive or semi-cursive. 

602 (Sut). 

S. 3548. rh W & HE “Chung a han ching (Madhyamägama- 
sūtra), ch. 8, pin 4, nos. 2 (end only) -4. This corresponds to N. 542 
(38-35), K xii. 9. The number of characters in the sections differs 
slightly from the figures given in the modern recension. 

Colophon: FF — # + — H +c H $E ^E "E SF e 
Dat mik A BR BS WY BER KR zz A 
PH d: fil] Ze “Copied by the scribe Chang Tsai on the 20th day 
of the 12th moon of the 2nd year of Jén-shou [6th February, 602]. 
25 sheets of paper used. [Only 10 complete sheets remain.] 
Revised by Séng-kai, priest (sramana) of, Ehe Ta-hsing-shan 
Monastery. Again revised by Fa-kang, priest of the Ta-chi 
Monastery.” 


. DATED CHINESE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE STEIN COLLECTION 9. 


The life of Séng-kai will be found in Hsü kao sëng chuan, ch. 26 ; 
K. xxx. 2, f. 177 r^. The Ta-hsing-shan Monastery is mentioned in 
the colophons of several other Stein MSS. 48 is used bere for Së or 
BER). | 

This is one of the finest MSS. in the Collection, the handwriting 
‚being as nearly perfect as one can imagine. The roll is composed of 
thin, erisp, golden-yellow paper of excellent quality, and measures 
about 16 ft. by 26 cm. 
603 (Sun. | 

S. 45538. KE ARE ER L "Ta tung fang kuang ching, ch. Y 
(out of 2 or 3). This is really a Buddhanäma sütra, though the title 
` does not seem to suggest it, and probably apocryphal. Contrary to 
the usual practice, the invocations are not numbered. 


Colophon: A Wi £ E 


NT 


WE Fe D Dk 3 LEBRE EE Bí PJ E B 
“On the 14th day of the 2nd moon of the 3rd year of Jên-shou 


in the Great Sui dynasty [31st March, 603] the female devotee Ling-hu 
Fei-jén, having with pious intent cut off a portion of her expenditure 
on clothes and other goods, has reverently caused a section of the 
Ta shéng fang kuang ching to be copied, praying that as a consequence 
her parents of seven previous incarnations, the parents who begot 
her in this life, and her family now living, wheresoever they are reborn, 
may meet Buddha and hear his Law, falling in with good friends and 
associates; and that after their span of earthly re-incarnation is 
completed they may be reborn in the Kingdom of limitless longevity 
in the Western Regions; and that all living beings of the universe 
may be included in this prayer. Also offered by the female devotee 
Jén-shih-shih, who gave help towards the copying as a means of 
conversion to the faith. Offered with steadfast heart by Fei-jên's 
son Lii Shéng-tsun. Offered with constant heart by her daughter 
A-man, who also prays in the same sense as the above prayer.” 

It appears that Ling-hu was the donor’s maiden name, while that 
of her husband waseLii. 

This is a very good MS. on thin yellow paper, rather discoloured.. 
The roll is over 184 feet long, 25 cm. wide. 
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604 (Sur). 

S. 4162. (E "E ZE xR SE Yu p'o sa chieh ching (N. 1088), ch. 2, 
pin 10-12. There is no general title at the beginning. 

Colophon: CS Dš 4p M H A H E EX SC 
XS UR XE XE $E — dp UE TH — 5B 38 SD JR — MAF 
m 3k — haw  — Sox: Mh CHo À — BE. 
xi d JL R HBH [for QE) À dk Së Æ E fh 
‘On the 8th day of the 4th moon of the 4th year of Jén-shou 
[11th May, 604] Ying (?) Wei-chén, on behalf of his deceased father, 
caused sections to be copied of the Yu po sa ching, the Kuan ting, 
the Shan o yin kuo, the T'ai Géi ch'êng tao, and the Wu po wen shih ; 
he has also had made an image of Avalokitesvara, and a 49 ft. banner, 
to the end that all living beings of the universe may eventually achieve 
Buddhahood." 

f is not a recognized surname, and it is almost certainly a mistake 
for EE : see the next entry. Kuan ting is doubtless N. 167. Shan o yin 
kuo ching is an apocryphal sütra of which a dozen copies are preserved 
in the Stein Collection : see Kyoto Supplement, A. i. 4 (e). T'ai Géi 
ch‘éng tao ( The Crown Prince attaining enlightenment ’’) is a life 
of Säkyamuni Buddha. Wu po wen shih means “ Five hundred 
subjects of inquiry " and is evidently a doctrinal work. 

Another very good MS. on golden-yellow paper. The roll is 
19 feet long, 26 cm. wide. 

604 (Sur). : 

S. 4570. ff XE UE I "Yu po sat chieh, ch. 6. This is p'in 24 (1) 
of N. 1088. It has a colophon very similar to the preceding, and of 
exactly the same date: Tt zs pu ap pg H AR BÁ X SC 
4 CHO DE IH — EHEN Se — ht HA (ois Bi tt 
FR-EEHARM- UL AS OR 2 ZE mg" 
“On the 8th day of the 4th moon of the 4th year of Jén-shou 
Yang Wei-chén, on behalf of his deceased father, caused a section of 
the Kuan ting to be copied, a section of the Wu po wen shih, and the 
Fifteen hundred names of Buddha; he has also had made an image 
of Avalokite$vara, and a 49 ft. banner, to the end that all living 
beings of the universe may eventually achieve Buddhahood.” 

Comparing this with S. 4162, we observe that the list of works 
copied is shorter, but includes one new text; and that the surname 
of the donor is given as # Yang. It is difficult*to account for these 
discrepancies, seeing that the two rolls were actually copied on the 
same day. The handwriting of the colophons is the same, and probably 
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For 48, cf. S. 3548 (a.p. 602). The use of zc (dark, mysterious, 
profound) is affected by Taoists for anything appertaining to their 
religion. Here no more seems to be meant than a Taoist temple at 
the capital, Ch'ang-an. For üt fà, cf. Tang shu, ch. 47, f. 3 v? 
Be Oe SE Ye Up A A “eight makers and dyers ‘of paper. 
According to the Teo yüan, the term is now applied to the mounting 
of scrolls and pictures. The name of the dyer has been omitted here 

Verso (in an inferior hand): Extracts from other Taoist, or semi- 
Buddhist, texts. 

This is a fine MS. on yellow papet, 61 feet long. 

616 (Sur). 

S. 2605. 14 EL 4 B Jm FF R "Fo shuo chin kang pan 9º? 
ching. This is the end portion only of Kumärajiva’s translation cf 
the Diamond Sütra (N. 10). The usual form of the title is Di fF 


Colophon: A fg A 3€ + — 4 + Ad = OH FE 
SER AAT ak SH 4€ D zk Gk SRB D 
7k ^E MEHR MEME S RS OZ RA MOORE 
[! for ARE En 2) EH HE XR mn HE m 


Sp 1B Ux BR Sk # “On the 23rd day of the 7th moon of tle 
12th year of Ta-yeh in the Great Sui dynasty [9th September, 615] 
the female lay devotee [upäsikä] Liu Yüan-ching reverently caused 
a copy to be made of this sūtra, praying that by this slight act of 
merit, when it is read aloud on behalf of allliving beings, all those 
who hear it may reverently believe, and awaken to the unreality 5f 
suffering, and that those who read it may hold fast to its precerts 
and all rise to enduring. felicity. She also prays that she herslf 
may soon quit this desert frontier region and speedily return to the 
Imperial capital; that the barriers of her sin may be broken down, 
and that manifold blessings may descend upon her.” 

This fragment, of thin light yellow paper, is not more than 24 fret 
long. The text and colophon are in the same hand. It is our first 
dated example of the Diamond Sütra, which in Kumärajiva’s traas- 
lation was to be by far the most popular of all the short sütras pre- 
served at Tunhuang. Yet out of several hundred manuscripts only 21 
are complete. 

626 (l'ANG). 

S. 4635. mam JH 5k iB Mu Te k & Z TF 
*Sstt fen lü shan fan pu ch'üeh hsing shih chao, ch. 1 (2). W PY S 
im 8 Be “Compiled by the $ramana Säkya Tao-hsüan." This 
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is a Vinaya commentary, chapters 8-12, which will be found (together 
with further commentary by JE HB Yüan-chao of the Sung) in 
K. Suppt. A. Ixix. 2 and 3. Of the 30 chapters, nos. 8-12 occur again 
in S. 726, and others in-S. 2328, 2525 (these have the preface and 
table of contents), 4533, and 5404. It seems doubtful whether the 
author can be the famous Tao-hsüan who, though living at this time, 
belonged to the gg RA Hsi-ming Monastery and died as late as 667 
in his 72nd year: see Sung kao séng chuan, ch. 14, no. 1. 

Colophon: D SR £8 JL 4 XL rb XA D PK D GE db rh ff 
sz ' Preparation completed in the Ch’ung-i Temple at the Western 
Capital [Ch'ang-an| during the summer of the 9th year of Wu-té of 
the T'ang" [626]. This is followed by another column of characters 
which do not seem to yield any connected sense. Both title and 
colophon are written in red ink. 

The roll is about 59 feet long, and composed for the most part of 
a very thin fibrous paper, unstained. The last five sheets are coarser 
and thicker than the rest. The gap of ten years between this roll 
and the last seems to reflect the disturbances which accompanied the 
change of dynasty and which lasted until Li Shih-min was firmly in 
the saddle ; even then, the output of sütras continues to be noticeably 
smaller than before. 

627 (T ANG). - 

S. 2231. "Ta pan meh p'an ching, ch. 39 (corresponding to K. viii. 
6, ch. 39 and beginning of ch. 40). 

This is a fine MS. on thin yellow paper of the sixth century. The 
following colophon, added perhaps a century later, is carelessly written 
in another hand: Ar AR Jt Fn E Me We ie SÉ Me RAE Ap 
Wü B AS — ORE Bü BE RRR SA HM FL 
Mo PE Go H Ce — H A HR (ox Z [for e 
“ Ling-hu Kuang-ho, having in his possession an old tattered copy of 
the Nirvana sütra, has had one section of it repaired, so that it may 
be read and recited on behalf of all living beings, and that those who 
hear the sound of ıt may never fall into the three unhappy states of 
existence or the eight calamities ; and he prays that they may behold 
Amida Buddha. Repairs completed on the 8th day of the 2nd moon 
of the Ist year of Chéng-kuan " [28th February, 627]. 

Ling-hu Kuang-ho is also recorded as the possessor of S. 539, 
containing a section of the Chin kuang ming chung. For the eight 
calamities, cf. S. 3935 (ap. 583). The roll is over 28 feet 
long. | | 
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that of the texts as well, thougli it: is somewhat smaller in the present 

roll, which is only 4$ feet long and 24-5 em. wide. 

606 (Sur). | us 
D. 2598. Jo Hx JS LE HE "Ta pan nich p'an ching, ch. 16. This 

corresponds to N. 113, K. vii. 5, from about the middle of ch. 16 

to a point near the beginning of ch. 17. There is a touching colophon, 

which is not very m to translate: $ k É K X — Ze E 


EAE 2 B EE HE 3E GB 25 dk Z j REX U 
JH H: FJ Ek DE Bñ — = Ema ts 
ae T A5 f WT ME b XK HE E RE Zç MX 


x E PU ZE de [n] Æ “Im the ping-yin year, the 2nd of Ta-yeh 
m m Great Sui dynasty Tan 606], the bhikshu Shih Shan-tsang, on 
behalf of his deceased mother the Lady Chang, has reverently caused 
a copy of this sütra to be made for circulation, as an act of worship. 
Overcome with feelings of desolation and bitter grief that cannot 
be assuaged, full of painful yearnings that can never cease, he ventures 
to seek help from the great compassion of Buddha, that the latter may 
put forth his limitless power. He prays that the virtue of these few 
written characters may bring expectation of happiness to his mother 
among the shades, and that the merit acquired by half a gäthä may 
help her along the road of spirituality. May the sound of the Law 
never fade away, may the Yü-ling (?) be constantly handed down. 
Though the fire in the kalpa [of destruction] be fierce, may the Dragon 
Palace still abide. May the beings produced through the four kinds 
of birth in the six paths of existence all alike exhibit surpassing 
karma." 

We have already met with Shan-tsang in the colophon to §. 2048 
(a.D. 601); he was then a novice, now he is a full-fledged bhikshu. 
— “2 and 4 4% are instances of meiosis; he is evidently referring 
to the section of the sütra that has just been copied, though it happens. 
curiously enough, that there is no gathà at all in ch. 16. # 44 “ Fisk 
Ridge " contains some allusion that I have not succeeded in tracking 
down. JE 4) “the kalpa of destruction" is the third of the four 
periods of universal evolution and decay. The three major calamities 
which then appear are fire, flood, and wind. The Dragon Palace 1: 
the abode of the Dragon King at the bottom of the great ocean; i- 
was once visited by Buddha, who preached the Law there. py Æ x 
a pleasing variation of the usual Zj& ZE: the four kinds of he are 
from womb, egg, damp, and metamorphosis. 
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"~ This is a fine regular MS. on golden-yellow paper, about 19 feet 
long. xi 
608 (Sur). i 

S. 2419. Jb Pe SE de $E *Miao fa hen hua ching (Saddharma- 
pundarika-sütra), ch. 3, p'in 5, 6. 

Colophon: A # PH 4p HI EH% X mb JE Bm 
['for Bb] Æ Rip Æ À c, Uk Sx xs 12 Sei HP od — 
A DL £ ok ok ERM BREE LEA 
jú 6 BR GRE E DR HR On the 15th of the 4th moon of the 4th 
year of Ta-yeh [3rd June, 608] Wang Shih, Lü-shua? of Tun-huang 
Ohün, reverently had copies made of single sections fróm the Nieh 
pan, Fa hua, and Fang kuang on behalf of his deceased mother, in 
order to confer happiness on her honoured soul through this act of 
surpassing merit, and praying that she may avoid the three lower 
paths of sentient existence and rise to the seven states of purity; 
and that all beings endowed with perception in the six paths of 
transmigration may be steeped in the ocean of pious vows 
‘(pranidhana).”’ 

At first sight, Je Bp E fifi would seem to be two names (Master 
. Lü and Master Wang); but I think it is more likely that the first 
fifi has been mistakenly written for BB, We Bip being the title, created 
under the Sui dynasty, of a high militarv officer known until then as 
éb # ER: see Tzu yuan, DU 193c. The + # (or 3) are the 
seven characteristics of bodhi: discrimination of true and false, 
zeal, joyfulness, discarding of all grossness of body or mind, power 
of remembrance, power to keep the mind-in a given realm undiverted, 
indifference to all disturbances of the sub-conscious mind. 

This is a good MS. on light yellow paper, over 134 feet long. 

612 (Sur). 

S. 2295. Recto: É FP E& it íg "Lao tai pien hua ching. 
This " sūtra on the Incarnations of Lao Tzü " is our first dated Taoist 
text. It is not included in the existing Taoist Canon. 


Colophon: X ZS ASA A + WH H & & ESO 
JH 8c GR o x dp ZE + RO RH À OH 
zi 4H a Copied by the scribe Wang Chou on the 14th day of the 8th 
moon of the 8th year of Ta-yeh [14th September, 612]. Four sheets of 
paper used [showing that only a few columns are wanting to our 
roll. Again revised by a Taoist priest of the Mystic Temple in the 


Mystic Capital. Paper-dyer, [ ] Copied in the Secret Books 
Department." 
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628 (T'AwG). 

:S. 1218. "Ta pan meh pan ching, ch. 12 (N. 113, K. vii. 5, but 
ending somewhat sooner than the modern text). 

There is a note at the end in cursive script: DM — 4g — 
A + — BH % m Hs “Note made by So Ho-fa on the 
22nd day of the 2nd moon of the 2nd year of Chéng-kuan " [1st April, 
628]. This, hke the preceding colophon, must have been written 
many years after the sütra had been copied, for the latter is in 
markedly archaic handwriting which can only be assigned to the 
first half of the sixth century. It is a fine bold MS. on thin dark vellow 
paper, making a roll over 11$ feet long. 

637 (T’ane).- 

S. 2838. $E HE Sk RE Wei mo chi ching, ch. 3, pin 10-14. 
(N. 146.) This is our earliest dated specimen of the Vimalakirtti- 
nirde$a-sütra, which is one of the half-dozen most popular sütras 
found in Tunhuang. It is a very fine MS. on thin light brown paper 
smooth and compact, but rather brittle. The first sheet, made o 
coarse yellow paper, contains the beginning of the chüan in an 1nferiot 
hand of much later date. The roll is nearly 32 feet long, discolourec 
in parts, and patched here and there at the back. | 

It appears from the colophon, which is composed in a more 
elaborate style than usual, that this copy was made to the order of & 
daughter of a secondary concubine of 39 X Ze Ch'ü Wén-t ai, who 
was at that time King of Kao-ch'ang. The country was conquered 
by the Chinese three years later, when the dynasty came to am end. 
See & E Kao chang, by W X my Huang Wén-pi, ff. 16, 17. 


Colophon: BET JL SS À o W dk Bp NB RE £ o 
Hoe X EARP SR ow [pu HR Æ o E SB j Dd Se 
SA I Bi qd I = R ip fB Se Femme 
Ti =< B) S E Ur À sb À + eS Wë EB dB 3E ck JS 
d; < XP EXE am vz IR SS OSA GS Xi bh GE D 
BE £ H. Ser ost E G JU Sp W B MM + X < 
CS S W B Z de = w EN BR SS D 
H xr SIE SB OU MS PL DS wk SA + KM E 
Aa Tk 3n pr k Zu ë JE C ASW SR € dx B, d H 
# tE Ee + 8 + AU Z Ék FR IX AU A% TE 
T SE CHA CMBR g JE W C A WE 
Dez Së m RB SS E HR ANZ 
fm SE IB 2 UR fal. A. Eb GR “Copied by the scribe Ling-hi 
Shan-ku. Revised by the Master of the Law Ts íao Fa-hu. 
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Sanctioned by the Director of monastic diet in the -Lotus 
School, the fully ordained monk and $ramana in charge of affairs, 
Fa-buan. On the 3rd day of the 5th moon of ting-yu, the 14th 
year of Yen-shou [ist June, 637], a female devotee (upäsikä) 
makes obeisance and surrenders her life, to abide forever in the Tri- 
ratna. Having heard of the flayed skin and the split bone, and hearing 
in mind the dictum of the Mahasattva about losing the body and 
sacrificing the self, she seeks the mystic significance of Prajfia. Now, 
she knows that the true inspiration of the Holy Teaching, as set forth 
in the Golden Compositions and the Jade Records [i.e. the precious 
Buddhist scriptures], is hard to be grasped by eye or by ear; yet, 
since it is worthy of honour and veneration, this disciple, who has 
come to birth as the descendant of a princely house and has grown up 
in the recesses of the palace, depending on the love and indulgence 
of the Kang her father, and receiving instruction and admonition from 
her mother, his consort, so as to be deeply imbued with the rich 
influence of the Law, has on that account caused a copy to be made 
of this stitra, with the intention of turning to it for guidance day by 
day, reciting it morning and evening. And this small stock of merit 
she begs respectfully to offer to her royal father, praying that his 
sacred person may enjoy peace and happiness, and that all his wishes 
may be fulfilled. She prays, too, that her deceased ancestors who 
have lived in the remote past, and all those connected with her by 
blood and kinship, may see the face of Buddha and hear his Law, 
and be reborn in the Pure Land; that the remaining years of the 
Dowager Consort [1.e. the King’s mother] may be lengthened, and the 
glory of the Royal Consort be augmented ; that the Heir-Apparent 
and the other princes may enjoy protracted longevity ; that thieves 
and robbers may be driven away and dispersed, that disease and 
pestilence may be abolished, that the people may feel the mercy of 
kindly protection, and all men experience the joys of prosperity ; 
and that all classes of beings possessing the breath of life and endowed 
with consciousness and perception may alike be freed from the sources 
of suffering, and together rise to attain the wonderful fruit [of bodhi 
and nirvana |.” 

Fa-huan appears again as directing or authorizing the tran- 
scription of S. 409 (N. 130), in exactly the same formula. RE 3$ is 
the last regna] period of the #9 Ohn dynasty at Kao-ch'ang 
(A.D. 624-640). Za] Hz X "Er: the story goes that in one of Säkya- 
muni's previous incarnations a Brahman said to him: “ I have here 
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a gäthä containing the Holy Law: If you truly love the Law I. will 
give it to you.” He replied: “ = truly love the Law.” The Brahman 
said: “If you truly love the Law, you must use a piece of your skin 
as paper, and write the gatha with your blood instead of ink. Then 
I wil give it to you.” Sakyamuni immediately did what he was 
told— breaking a bone, flaying ais skin, and writing with his blood. 
See A Zr JE im Ta chih tu lus, ch. 16, pin 27. 

639 (T ANG). 

S. 3888. Recto: - Jj aie Ki * 5k = *Ta fang téng ju lai 
tsang ching (N. 384). | 

Colophon: HE d [HAR k B + H o # 4 EE 
0 A ac + — HK O k Bp SS Hñ RE "Dated the 10th 
day of thé 7th moon of the 16th year of Yen-shou [14th August, 
639]. Copyist, Kung Ta-tzü. 12 sheets of paper used. [Only three 
remain.] Revised by T'an-hsien, Master of the Law." 

This is another Kao-ch'ang roll, on similar paper. It is only 3 fest 
long. Verso: Extracts from Wei mo ch? ching (N. 146), p'in 7, in an 
indifferent, sprawling hand. 

641 (T’ane). | 

S. 4284. ATF (E (b HR BE "Ta fang pien fo pao én ching 

(N. 431), ch. 7. 


Colophon: + HOH +h sp + H A H ZS WS 
"Te B Ger SZ as SS WS BZ HK + 
FA An £ SSC at ze BL SE — un e BH HG T 
4 Bk # 3 2 WERE [for ft] P Dd SZ FRE SE 
= A M ATR PRAM S M HK 
ME St BH ARE JE 3E “Now, on the 8th day of the 7th 


moon of the 15th year of Chéng-kuan [19th August, 641], the disciple 
of Bodhisattva-pratimoksa Hsm Wén-hsiang, who lost his home and 
became a waif, separated from his parents, and neither party knowmg 
whether the other were alive or dead, has reverently caused a section 
of the Pao én ching to be copied on behalf of his gracious father and 
his deceased mother, following it with a prayer that wheresoever his 
parents may be reborn they may meet Buddha and hear the preach- 
ing of his Law, and that they may always be born in an honourable 
station of life, without passing through the three unhappy states of 
existence or the eight calamities.- He also prays that his own future 
parents and kinsfdlk in this world may never be parted from him, 
that virtuous prayers may be granted, and that all may come to a 
condition of perfect enlightenment.”’ 
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38 ES W are the rules found m the sütra of that name (N. 1096), 
taken from the #& #8 $E Fan wang ching. For the eight calamities, 
see Bull. SOS. VII, p. 831. 

This is a good bold MS. on crisp golden-yellow paper, somewhat 
different in texture from that of the Sui. The roll is over 153 feet long. 
652 (T'ang). 

S. 3394. *We mo cht ching, ch. 2, pin 7-9. There is no colophon 
beyond the followmg note. À ZS <= © HA + Æ H KM 
a + OB Dú E e “ Acquired by the Buddhist disciple Téng Yüan 
on the 15th day of the 5th moon of the 3rd year of Yung-hui " [26th 
June, 652]. 

This is a very good, well-spaced MS. on rather soft yellow paper 
of excellent quality. The roll is about 194 feet long. 

659 (T'AxG). 

S. 5181. (m PE HR XX HE "Fo hsing hai tsang ching, ch. 1. This 
is an apocryphal sütra on “the accumulation of knowledge and 
wisdom ", the full title BEER a H HR ME mk D 38 € 
being given in S. 2169, where the whole of chüan 1 is preserved. 
There are also two copies of chuan 2, contained m 5. 4000, S. 4103. 

Note at the end: BA EE Dd 4g À A db E H W 8 0 # 
Fj 5k TE e “The 25th day of the 8th moon of the 4th year of 
Hsien-ch‘ing [16th September, 659]. The Buddhist disciple of pure 
faith [upasaka] So Huai-tao." This person may be the owner or copyist 
or both. 

The roll is over 23 feet long, and made of paper of very good quality, 
stained a rich yellow. The handwriting is less elegant than in the 
preceding roll, but large and clear. 

663 (Tang). 

S. 4656. SE Zk íg "I chiao ching. This is N. 122, a sūtra spoken 
by Buddha just before entering Parinirväna, with abbreviated title. 

The colophon is written in the same hand as the text of the 


sütra: RESENHA ^k ER HEHE öt UR 3 
B] 99 $E tk — ARE SS A dB E dE a X 
£d SR 4 CS + MM ZS SS RS J HE IE 
AE Lob iE Xp S KR DOCE ir Wa ARE ZO» ES S 
Br ER LÉ T £ XL S E Ode GE SS Uu 
Wk ER dE Hob ze E D > e SS SE — 3p 
Wk SR Jb SE RAR SRS RARA] MB 
^S A £ PH FBJ BE LE NU (h JE o BE M «ob — 
A # = B X. 
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Here it is recorded that the siitra was copied to the order of the 
true believer Liu Ching-an and his family, and completed on the 23rd 
of the 12th moon of the 2nd year of Lung-shuo [6th February, 663]. 
As several passages, including an elaborate exordium on the subject 
of the Dharmakaya, are decidedly obscure, I shall leave the translation 
to those more deeply versed in Buddhist terminology. One striking 
piece of hyperbole, however, may be noticed: a single recitation, rt 
is said, of the speech that issued from the Buddha's “ golden mouth ” 
surpasses In value the sacrifice of as many lives as there are grains of 
sand in the River Ganges ! 

The roll, made of thin buff-coloured paper, is nearly 6 feet long. 
The handwriting is only moderately good. 

668 (TANG). 

S. 4496. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, pin 5-7. 

Colophon: $& 3k 4 + — B 4R E H he + É 
Ë FE À BOXE X B p C X Hk Wk ER E ME Rz 
38 LE 3€ “On the 23rd day of the 11th moon of the Ist year of Tsung- 
chang [31st December, 668] the Buddhist disciple Yin Chih-chu, on 
behalf of his parents now living and his parents of previous incarnations, 
reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be copied for circula- 
tion, as an act of worship." 

A good MS. on a rich golden-yellow paper of the best qualitv. 
Length of roll, 301 feet; width, 25-5 cm. 

670 (Tana). 

S. 3655. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 7. This is only a fragment, 
26 by 24 cm., from the end of p'in 24. 

Colophon: RE 5 4g B] 7L (OD & X JB 4$ $8 KT 
ih dk ZS ^ Reverently made to the order of Ts‘ui An-chú on behalf 
of his deceased elder sister, Madame Chung, in the intercalary Och 
[moon] of the Ist year of Hsien-héng [20th Oct.-17th Nov., 670]." 

671 (Tana). 

S. 2215. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 2, pm 3, 4. 

Colophon: MET 4 + OAH FE jk fe NH 
t: 3 xd C Em mu "Copy reverently made to the order 
of the disciple Fan Huai-hsin on behalf of his deceased wife Chao and 
his deceased nephew [brother's son] A-nu, in the 12th moon of the 
Ist year of Hsien-héng [17th Jan.-14th Feb., 671].” | 

At the end of this colophon a note has been scrawled in very faint 
ink: JE 5) HL e “Received by Tung Hung-chi.” This is a neat, 
well-spaced MS. on yellow paper. 
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671 (Tang). | 

S. 5319, 84, 3079. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, p'in 5-7; ch. 5, 
pin 15-17; ch. 4, p'in 8-18. These three rolls form part of a series 
in which the colophon is cast into tabular form. That of S. 5319 runs 
as follows :— 


Rx FRAICHE RRR S 

JH ORE + A. WR TE s TE S 

SN Xm mE Két 8 NDA m X d 

FE XE BU ae BA K mz p 
ek dm W JE a D À dm dm TA 
KH = MRK kB * E RM HK 
A nk RR Wh kd F 5 Od X W W E 
X HH oW k = g 
Hebe ke ER MEM 
RAEARE SKS SERRE OE 


E Copied by the i Ch'éng Tu on the 22nd of the 5th moon of the 
2nd year of Hsien-héng [3rd July, 671]. 19 sheets of hemp paper used. 
[18 remain.] Dyer of sütras, Wang Kung. Carefully perused by the 
bhadantas Ling-pien, Chia-shang, Hsüan-tsé, Ch'ih-shih, Po-ch'ên, 
and Té-hsün. Superintended by Hui-li, the active director, and Tao- 
ch'êng, the spiritual director (mahasthavira) of the T'ai-yuan Monastery. 
First revision by the copyist Ch'éng Tu ; second revision by Ta-tao, and 
third revision by Chih-an, both priests of the Ta-tsung-ch'ih Monastery. 
Hsiang I-kan, p'an kuan, etc. Under the general superintendence of 
Yü Chang [a high official at Yung-hsing Hsien, i.e. Ch'ang-an], etc.” 
Contrary to what one might expect, the actual copying of siitras seems 
to have been done more often by a layman than byamonk. Here Ch'êng 
Tu is entitled E Æ “scribe” as well as íg Æ “sūtra copyist ", 
and also dignified by the unusual addition of 38 to his name. For 
Zt Yar, see under the date 612, above. Haid is the well-known 
priest who compiled the hfe of Hsüan-tsang (N. 1494) six years before 
the date of this MS. His name appears in many other colophons of 
this Collection. In Sung kao séng chuan, ch. 17, no. 3, it is given as 
# yr, but as it is also stated that he became active director of the 
T‘ai-yuan Monastery, there can be no doubt as to his identity. Accounts 
of Chia-shang and Tao-ch'éng will be found in the same work, ch. 4, 
ho. 9, and ch. 14, no. 2, respectively. Two strokes are omitted in the 
character HE for reasons of taboo, ib R being the personal name of 
the second T'ang emperor. 8. 84 and 8. 3079 are dated the 16th and 
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18th November, 671, respectively. In both, the copyist and first 
reviser is SI SS Kuo Tê, the dyer is fg 3 46 Hsieh Shan-chi, the 
second reviser is Yk EH Fa-hsien, and the bhadanta ph e Shén-fu 
is one of the readers. In S. 84, e sg P'u-ting appears as third reviser, 
in S. 3079 XH, {fù (for fit) Ssú-k'an. All the rest are the same as in 
S. 5319. 

These are all finely written MSS. on thin, crisp, dark yellow paper, 
exceedingly hard and smooth, but with a tendency to brittleness. 
672 (Tang). 

5. 4209, 4551. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, pin 5-7; ch. 4, 
pin 8-13. These two rolls continue the series with tabulated colophons. 
The former is dated the 17th May, 672, the copyist and first reviser 
being #7 À # Chao Wén-shén, the second reviser 44 3X Chih- 
tsang, and the third reviser #2 $ Chih-hsing. The latter is dated 
the 25th September, 672, the copyist and first reviser being Al A ££ 
Liu Ta-tz'ú, the second reviser ír jiL Hsing-h, the third reviser # jh 
Hui-ch‘ung. The other names are as found in S. 84. S. 4209 1s said 
to be composed of 19 sheets of A, MR &E “little hemp paper”; but 
the material appears to be exactly the same as that of S. 5319 and the" 
rest of the series. 

672 (Tana). 

8.36. 4 Hl ae SE Jk BS MU "Chin kang pan jo po lo 
ma ching (N. 10). Another roll with tabulated colophon similar to the 
preceding. The date is the 19th June, 672, and the copyist, & JC WW 
Wu Yüan-l, is called 7c 3£ Df W Er “writer in the clerkly style 
attached to the left division of the Crown Prince’s staff”. The three 
revisions were all done by #5 jt Hsiao I. The roll is 134 feet long. 

673 (T'AxG). 

S. 2573, 312. *Miao fa hen hua ching, ch. 2, pin 3-4; ch. A 
pin 11-13. A continuation of the series of the Lotus Sütra. The 
two colophons are exactly the same, except that the former is dated 
1st November and the latter 5th November, and that in S. 2573, 
through an oversight, the name of Hui-l is omitted, while that of 
Tac-ch'êng is repeated. $} ZG E, Fêng An-ch‘ang is the copyist, 
the name of the dyer is given as ff? $f -Hsieh Chi (cf. S. 84 and S. 3079), 
the first revision was done by Je jjj Huaifu of the X HE ES Ta- 
chuang-yen Monastery, the second and third by ¥ j& Hsüan-chén 
of the py BH Hsi-ming Monastery, and the p‘an-kuan is now zi #8 
Li Té. Mr. Clapperton describes the paper of $. 312 as follows: “A 
dark buff paper of very even texture. Thickness -004 inch. This sheet 
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looks like a wove paper, as there is no sign of laid lines when looking 
through the sheet. The laid lines can be seen indistinctly by reflected 
light. Very smooth surface, without hairs. A short-fibred hard paper, 
the fibres being shorter than in any other paper examined up to this 
date, and the look-through of the paper is also very much closer. 
Very evenly felted, and might easily pass for a close-wove paper. 
Composition: Paper mulberry.” 

674 (Tana). 

S. 456, 3348. “Mao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, pm 7; ch. 6, pi 22, 
23. Two companion rolls, both somewhat mutilated, dated the 2nd of . 
the 8th moon of the 5th year of Hsien-héng [7th Sept.] and the 25th 
of the 9th moon of the 1st year of Shang-yüan [29th Oct.], respectively. 
The seeming discrepancy is explained by the fact that the nien-hao 
was changed to Shang-yüan in the 8th.moon. In 5. 3348, half the 
colophon is missing. JH # Hsiao Ching is the copyist, &m 3 Chih- 
yen of the jã k Fu-hn Monastery the first reviser, 47 ih ` 
Hsing-kuei and [E SS Huai-tsan, of the Hsi-ming Monastery, the 
second and third. The pan kuan zi 3& # Li Shan-té is evidently 
the same person as Li Té in the preceding rolls. Compare the case of 
Hsieh Chi, above, who also figures as Hsieh Shan-chi. 

675 (Tana). - 

S. 1515. JC Æ E RHR "Wu hang shou kuan ching. This 
is the Fo shuo wu hang shou fo ching of N. 198, K. x. 4.1. The roll in 
its present state begins at the end of the 7th of the 16 #5 meditations. 

Colophon: KH ER — FAA db AH AH F 
m fd £c nk KE DH BAERS RE — a KR OW 
ud E — 8p ER DL OE x d C b X X Xm X n E te 
ZS FER ZE SBS REX £ EM BR d 
FY [BOXE BF RD [E + “On the 28th day of the 4th moon of the 
2nd year of Shang-yüan in the Great T'ang dynasty [28th May, 675] 
the Buddhist disciple and upäsikä the Lady Chang, with pious intent, 
has reverently caused copies to be made of the Wu liang shou kuan 
ching and the Kuan yin ching, praying that this act of merit may, 
firstly, benefit our Divine Emperor and Empress, to the indefinite 
prolongation of their sovereign influence, and secondly, affect her 
parents of seven previous incarnations and all the living creatures of 
the universe, so that they may escape from the gates of affliction 
and one and all ascend to the: wondrous realms of purity." 

The roll is 142 feet long. Apart from other considerations, the 
heavily oiled yellow paper and fine handwriting would make it fairly 
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certain that the Shang-yüan period here mentioned is not the later 
one of 760-1. The Kuan yin ching is ch. 25 of the Lotus Sütra, often 
regarded as a separate work. The emperor in question is Kao Tsung, 
and the empress is the notorious X Hi] Jc Wu Tsé-t‘ien, who subse- 
quently usurped the throne for over 20 years. 

676 (T‘ana). ° 

S. 114. *Miao fa lien hud ching, éh. 7, p'in 24-28. 

Colophon: EG =e W f& + WEGE HBR dk 
5  Reverently copied to the order of the upäsaka Chang Chün- 

ch'é on behalf of his deceased younger sister in the 3rd year of Shang- 
yüan." 

# may simply be a title of Se as in the case of Ch'êng Tu: 
see S. 5319 (a.D. 671). The name of the upäsaka would then be Chang 
Ch'é. For all we know, the." deceased younger sister" may be no 
other than “the Lady Chang" who was herself causing sütras to be 
copied in the previous year. 

This is a fine MS., rather exuberant in US on yen paper of 
excellent quality. 

676 (T'ANG). 

S. 2181, 1456, 3361, 2637, 4168, 1048. *Miao fa lien hua ching, 
ch. 2, pin 3, 4; ch. 5, p‘m 14-17; ch. 1, pin 1,2; ch. 3, pin 7: 
ch. 3, pin 5-7; ch. 5, pm 14-17. 

I have arranged this series of rolls according to date. All are 
imperfect or badly mutilated at the beginning. The scribes are laymer 
and all different, but the paper-dyer is the same in each case, namely 
Hsieh [Shan-] chi: see years 671 (8..84) and 673. Li Té is still the 
p'an-kuan, but the general superintendent is now [E] % iB Yer 
Hsüan-tao. 5. 2181 is a fine MS. dated the 1st June, but the greater 
portion of p'in 3 has been added in a different hand. S. 1456 1s datec 
the 29th June; the monk who is responsible for the three revisions 
“of the text bears the curious name of 3: 5 Fa-chieh (Dharmadatu. 
the ‘universe, things in general, or their underlying cause) and hails 
from the (V, E Hua-tu Monastery: this was a temple of the Three 
Stages sect founded by f£ íj Hsin-hsing. S. 3361 is dated the 
‘11th September, and S. 2637 the 13th September. The copyist of 
the latter text, ff 34 Jen Tao, might be taken for a monk, but tha: 
he was a member of the 5j 3c gg Hung-wén Kuan, an official 
College of Literature. e Et. however, is a fairly common surname. The 
first reviser, 4E J£ Wu-chi, belonged to the 3& pH sp Tzú-mên 
. Ssü, which was also a temple of the Three Stages sect. S. 4168 is date? 
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the 20th October. For S. 1048, dated the 15th December, 21 sheets 
of “little hemp " were used. It is a thin, crisp, brownish-yellow paper 
of even better quality than usual at this period. 

676 (T'ANG). 

S. 513. "Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching. This, though four years 
later in date (29th April, 676), may be regarded as a companion roll 
to 8. 36. The copyist is EK B3 Y^ Ze OuXyang Hsüan-ché. 

677 (Tang). | 

S. 4353, 2956, 3094. *Miao fa hen hua ching, ch. 1, pn 1, 2; 
ch. 7, pin 27, 28; ch. 2, pin 3, 4. 

These are three fine MSS. on the familiar brownish-yellow paper. 
S. 4353 was copied on the 2nd January, and 8. 2956 on the 29th of 
the same month, both by + #2 & Wang Chih-wan of the Hung- 
wên Kuan. The revisers and readers, too, were the same in each case. 
S. 3094 was copied on the 26th June by 2) & fip Liu I-shih, and 
revised three times by #1] {X Liu Yen. 

678 (T'anG). 

S. 3185. X x B — A E $E "foi hsüan chen + pen cm 
ching, ch. 2. There are four other rolls in the Stein Collection contain- 
ing parts of this Taoist sütra, which does not appear to be included in 
the present Canon. Taoism was in the ascendant during the T'ang 
dynasty, the rulers of which claimed to be descended from Lao Ten, 
though it suffered a little set-back under the more Buddhistically 
inclined Empress Wu. The colophon is an amusing example of the 
slavishness with which the devotees of this bogus religion aped the 
ideas and phraseology of their rivals, the Buddhists: & A = 4 
= HCH = W Zc 'Ë ams SSC MARAR 
$t — 5b VA Jb E S TE ux CC Bh H€ Bú HO R Ju Al pt Æ A F 
“ On the 22nd of the 3rd moon of the 3rd year of I-fêng [18th April, 678] 
the female official of the Three Profundities, Kuo Chin-chi, reverently 
caused a section of the Pén chi ching to be copied on behalf of her 
deceased Preceptor, in order that he might be helped and benefited 
by the resultant stock of surpassing happiness, praying that his path 
might coincide with that of the Nine Hsien (‘ Immortals’), and that 
his spirit might travel to the Eight Blessed Regions." 

The works constituting the Taoist Canon fall into three main 
divisions which are called ifj “ Grottoes ” or “ Profundities ", corre- 
sponding to the three Pitaka of the Buddhists. "They are: (1) ij JH 
& the section of Profound Purity; (2) iW] * ab the section of 
Profound Mystery ; (3) i] mh #5 the section of Profound Spirituality. 
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The first is supposed to embody the teaching of 3p 54h X B the 
Primordial Heaven-honoured One, the other two that of. LZ B 
the Most Exalted Lao Chün (Lao Tzü). 

It is interesting to ‘find a group of Nine Immortals mentioned 
instead of the familiar Hight. The cult of the Nine appears to have 
been widespread, for we find the following passage in the X JH HF 5 
Téng chou fu chih, ch. 18, f.20: “ Sung dynasty: the Nine Immortals 
with one eye between them. One of the Nine had the sight of one eye, 
the other eight were blind. They got the one-eyed man to lead them, 
and they begged in the streets as they went. At night they halted under 
the 44 £S Guests’ Bridge in the north-west of the city [of Téng-chou, 
Shantung]. No one knew who they were. After a time, the prefect 
of the city met them at the bridge and issued a proclamation concern- 
ing them. But suddenly the Nine underwent transformation and 
vanished. Wherefore the name of the bridge was changed to 3% Aili 
Ying-hsien (i.e. ‘ Welcoming the Hsien "UL" There is also a long account 
in wp jH 38 SE Shen hsien tung chien, vú, sec. 7-8, of magical 
feats which they performed in the presence of the first Han emperor. 
In this work they are said to have been brothers, belonging to the ry 
Ho family. A mountain near the city of Foochow is still called Jt, Alf dr. 
The A 3E form a counterpart to the Buddhist Pure Land. The 
number is doubtless suggested by À J} the eight points of the compass. 
After the colophon, there is a note in red ink: [] ág “Í ] recorded.” 
This is a fine MS. on rich yellow paper. The roll is about 14 feet long. 
684 (T'ANG: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 2863. [*Miao fa hen hua ching, pin 25.] The beginning is 
mutilated, but only slightly imperfect. There is no title at the end. 

Colophon: KM 3b £ X H X H OG Y KE HF 
& MR - Te A0 P Br mE XX Bk SC # pu AMAR OE 
+ K W os dk SE Je Se SE a “Copied and recorded by the 
disciple So Jén-chieh on the 5th of the 6th moon of the Ist year of 
Wén-ming [22nd July, 684]. He prays that his parénts of seven 
previous incarnations, as well as the father and mother who begot 
him [in the present life] may be reborn in the realm of Amitabha 
Buddha in the Western Regions, and that [the merit acquired] may 
also be shared by his brothers and sisters. Such is the virtuous prayer 
he would constantly utter." 

% HH lasted fronr the 2nd to the 9th moon of this year. It was the 
first nien-hao taken by the usurping empress, and as such is ignored 
by official historians, who continue to use Chung Tsung's year-title 
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fi] Sp until his restoration in A.D. 705. The colophon is written in 
the same uncultivated hand as the text of the sütra, which does not 
suggest a professional copyist. The paper is coarse and undyed, but 
fairly tough. The roll is about 82 feet long, and 27-5 cm. wide. 

688 (T‘ane: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 194. * Mao fa lien hua ching, ch. 1, p‘in 1, 2. 

Colophon: HM 4g À H H f& Xc 3B PE 5 A 
a ER “On a day in the 6th moon of the 4th year of Ch'ui-kung 
[3rd July -1st August, 688] the female believer Yang A-séng gave 
[this roll] as a lasting possession to her fellows." | 

A good bold MS. on yellow paper, 12. feet long. 

688 (TANG: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 
S. 791. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, pm 5-7. 


Colophon: EU 4k + — H W fa th À TER 
3E Hb À Ye ME Jb) he ER GB YA Jb xp 08 Ra 
Dj Ay SS IB. XR fib JR. "In the lith moon of the 4th year of Ch'ui- 
kung [29th Nov.-27th Dec., 688] the wife of Wang Lin, a Buddhist 
disciple of pure faith, being afflicted with a chronic disease, has 
reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be copied, in order 
that this act of merit may benefit all beings endowed with consciousness, 
and that all may attain the fruits of Buddhahood." 

A good MS. on rather soft yellow paper, about 284 feet long. 

689 (T‘ana: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 592. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 2, p‘in 3 (slightly imperfect), 4. 

Colophon: s& # Ju 4p + — AW Æ 0 GD TER 
ZS K £ £S Ú Z Wk SS PBC K 
ik Fe AR AE ees" Im the 12th moon of the 4th year of Ch‘ui- 
kung [28th Dec.-26th Jan., 689] Madame Ch‘, the wife of Wang Lin 
and a Buddhist disciple of pure faith, has on behalf of her deceased 
daughter reverently caused a section of the Fa hua to be copied, 
praying that the deceased, as well as all living beings in the whole 
universe, may together achieve Buddhahood." 

This roll was made a month later than the one preceding, and also 
to the order of Madame Wang, whose maiden name we now learn 
to have been 3%, of which ZS is a vulgar form. The roll is 321 feet long, 
and made of excellent paper dyed a bright yellow. 

691 (CRovu: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 2157. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 4 (end only). 

Colophon (see Plate Y): EEE de Jb m JE se f8 ^m 
dj BE HR ES ER = X Se SSC Mk B dk 
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— šW D Jt SC ds äm À Em kk EX 
# W RS Së DD] Rb Ro X HR SC Po A H X 
“ The bhikshuni Shan-hsm of the Ling-hsiu Nunnery, aware of the 
unreality of the body, the shallowness of perception, and the illusory 
nature of suffering, has therefore, on behalf of her deceased mother, 
cut down her personal effects over and above the [necessary] three 
garments, and reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be 
copied, praying that through the merit of this virtuous act her mother 
may avail herself of the resultant stock of happiness and be reborn in 
“the Pure Land, in the highest grade of the highest class, and may 
at the present moment enjoy peace and comfort ; also, that all sentient 
beings may participate therein, and together taste the wonderful fruit 
[of bodhi and nirvana]. Copied on the 29th day of the 3rd moon of 
the 2nd year of T‘ien-shou [2nd May, 691]." 

The Ling-hsiu Nunnery is mentioned several times in the Stein 
MSS. From a list of monasteries and nunneries given in S. 2614 v^, 
which may date from the tenth century, we learn that it then contained 
a total of 142 inmates, comprising 99 Jc 3% JE nuns who had taken 
the full vows, 29 3& X. JẸ probationers (sikgamana), and 14 ib 5 JE 
novices ($rämanerikä), of whom two were senior and twelve junior. 
= + are the three regulation garments (38 i£ kasàya) worn by 
monks and nuns, consisting of a vest or shirt, an upper garment, and 
a “ patch-robe ”, reaching from the shoulders to the knees and fastened 
round the waist.—There are three classes of sentient existence in the 
Pure Land, upper, middle, and lower, each similiarly divided into 
three grades, making nine in all.—This is the earliest dated MS. in 
which we find the new characters adopted in 689 by the Empress Wu 
on the recommendation of a minister called & Æ SS Tsung Ch'in- 
k‘o. As will be seen by reference to Plate I, the characters in the 
above colophon which appear in their altered form are R, 42, 4F, 
H, and H. Of these, #% does not occur in the list of 12 characters 
given in Tang shu, lxxvi, 10 vº, and repeated with a little variation 
in Te chih t*ung chien, cciv, 19 v°, and Kang mu, xli, 106-7. On the 
other hand, it does occur in the list of nineteen new characters given 
by d: fn # BY Hsüan ho shu p'u (reproduced in Tu shu chi ch'êng, 
xxiv, 1, f. 9 r°), and also in-the list of sixteen given by Chéng Ch‘iao 
in his Tung chih, ch. 35, f. 13 r°: The latter points out, however, 
that the altered form'is not really new, but derived from the archaic 
script. This MS. is a small fragment only about 1 foot long. The 
handwriting is very clear and good. 
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692 (CHou: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

. 8.288. & Rz 36 A X a Së *Chin dma yü kuang 
pa ching fei ching. This is another Taoist sūtra which is no longer to 
be found in the Taoist Canon. It is devoted principally to the descrip- 
tion of various deities, and blank spaces have been left in the text for 
their portraits. 


Colophon: Jm Bt 4p E RATS A RARE S 
TMM RRR OBA eRe A SS 
“ Copied by the scribe Wu Chung on the 13th of the 5th intercalary 
moon of the 1st year of Ju-i [2nd July, 692] to the order of Chih-sui 
of the Ch‘ing-tu Monastery, with his colleagues Ssti-chieh, Chu-yung, 
and Chi-ch‘ien. 18 sheets of paper used." [10 of these remain. ] 

This colophon well shows the distinction in meaning between € 
and 3. The names of the Taoist monks are rather strange, e.g. Chi- 
chen means “ Shun-money ”. Ju-i lasted from the 4th to the 8th 
moon of this year, inclusive. The Empress Wu characters in the 
colophon are ág, Hj, and H. In the text of the sūtra, the ordinary 
forms of all three occur several times. 

A fine MS. on bright yellow paper of particularly good quality. 
The roll is 164 feet long. 


694 (CHou : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 3542. (W ER Wu] ER Um BE "Fo shuo a m to ching. This is 
the first dated example of the so-called “ smaller Sukhävati-vyüha ” 
in Kumärajiva’s translation (N. 200), which always remained far more 
popular than the later and fuller translation by Hsüan-tsang (N. 199) ; 
of the latter there is but a single copy in the Stein Collection as opposed 
to several dozen of the other. 

Colophon: E $ Z 4 A H — H HR + BR S 
xi Du nk ME # — & “On the Ist day of the 6th moon of the 
9rd year of Ch'ang-shou [28th June, 694] the Buddhist disciple Master 
Ti reverently caused a copy to be made of the Amita Sūtra.” 

Three of the Empress Wu characters occur here: 4g, H, and H. 
À good MS. on soft yellow paper. Roll about 54 feet long. 

694 (CHou : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 5176. *Miao fa len hua ching, ch. 8, pin 5-7. | 

Colophon : K M É 8 = # W H L H ks 
me Ht BR hpk X zk HH — IR On the 7th day of the 
4th moon of the 3rd an: of Ch‘ang-shou in the Great Chou dynasty 
[6th May, 694] Séng Huai-chén of the Ta-yün [Great Cloud] 
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Monastery reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be 
copied on behalf of his deceased mother.” 

The name of the dynasty had been changed from T'ang to Chou 
by order of the Empress in 690. The same three new characters occur 
again in the colophon. 

À very good, well-spaced MS. on rich yellow paper. Roll about 
304 feet long. 

695 (Cou: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 2278. ge Át BE Ry HE "Fo shuo pao yü ching (Ratna-varsa- 
sütra), ch. 9. This is the only copy of N. 151 in the Collection. It 
contains the longest and most elaborate of the tabulated colophons, 
beginning thus: X JH E # — EE j H T 
X 48 — R P SS se BH “Translated at the Fo-shou- 
chi Monastery on the 3rd day, chi-ch‘ou, of the 9th moon, the first 
day of which was ting-hai, of the 2nd year, kuer-ssü, of Ch'ang-shou 
in the Great Chou dynasty [7th October, 6931.” 

The characters áz, A, H, and # are written m the new style. 
The Fo-shou-chi (Buddha-given Record) Monastery stood inside the 
Xi 36 Chien-ch'un Gate at the capital. Its original name 3 & 
Ching-ai was changed by Huai-i after the buildings had been extended. 

The colophon continues: X A F FI EU pH px ze 
& RE “The bhadanta and sramana-Huai-i of the Ta-pai-ma (Great 
White Horse) Monastery supervised the translation." 

Huaii was a favourite of the Empress Wu, and a notorious 
scoundrel. He was a native of & EZ Hu Hsien near Ch‘ang-an, and 
his original name was W 7) SS Feng Hsiao-pao. Noted for his size 
and physical strength, he was taken by the Princess Ch'ien-chin 
` (F 4 Æ ik) into the Palace, where he soon became the secret 
lover of the Empress. In order to divert suspicion from his comings 
and goings, she had him ordained as a Buddhist priest and made him 
Director of the White Horse Temple. She also forced Ég Si Hsieh 
Shao, son-in-law of the Princess T‘ai-p‘ing (-K Ji 2 =), to adopt 
him into his clan, and he was thenceforth popularly known as SS Bm 
the Preceptor Hsieh. Huai-i now gave himself up to all kinds of 
lawlessness and debauchery, and a brave censor who ventured to 
impeach him was waylaid and beaten almost to death. He was 
appointed to superintend the reconstruction of the BH ZS Ming Tang, 
and his services weré rewarded by the titles of 7c BM, ff k HE E 
Commander-in-chief of the Left division of the Imperial Guard, and 
i Bj ZS Duke of Liang. After a military expedition against the 
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T‘u-chiieh had added to his honours, he was employed with a number 
of other monks in forging a so-called A EE && Great Cloud Sūtra, 
in which the Empress was extolled as an incarnation of Maitreya. 
But seeing his influence begin to wane with the rise of a new favourite, 
in a fit of jealous anger he set fire to the Ming T‘ang and the Temple 
of Heaven, also -newly erected, and both were burnt to the ground. 
Though his share in this crime was hushed up, his ever-increasing 
arrogance alienated the Empress, and the discovery of a treasonable 
plot finally led to his being seized and strangled. This happened at 
the end of 694, only six months before the date of this MS. The above 
account is taken from Chiu t‘ang shu, clxxxiu, 15-16. 


Colophon (continued): fg Fl HE as FE SS EE pe x e g 


^t Æ o rp FH HE Æ SE 1b PDS RS E 36 Gk Sanskrit 
text published and explained by the $ramana Di. of Southern 


India; Sanskrit text conjointly published by Fan-mo, royal envoy 
and $ramana of Central India." 

By order of the Empress, Dharmaruchi's name was afterwards 
changed to & HE Mi WR Bodhiruchi, and it is under this name that 
he appears in Sung kao séng chuan, ch. 3, no. 4. 

Next come four monks who played an active part in the translation, 
one as interpreter (Së FE), one as check-interpreter (38 RE ZE), 
and two as verifiers of the Sanskrit (EH d 3c). Here we find X 
written in the new style. : 

Two monks appear to have taken down the words in actual dicta- 
tion (SE S7), two SS À “ sewed together ” or linked up the composi- 
tion, and no fewer than nine RP Zé verified the meaning. A Brahman 
priest verified the translation, and a Brahman minister with a Chinese 
name, zk 4m áj Li Wu-ch‘an, acted as interpreter. Here Eš is written 
in the new style. Three Brahmans and a native of ES IH EZ Ch'ing- 
shan Hsien in 28 | Hung-chou (Shensi) copied the Sanskrit text. 
The minister Æ SS % Li Shén-kung, shang-fang in charge of the 
craftsmen (fà Jj BY E), prepared the materials (3), ie. paper, 
ink, and dye. Shang-fang was the name of an officer concerned with 
articles destined for imperial use. The list concludes with the names 
of two specialists on manuscripts and composition, and two special 
commissioners. 

Then follows what may be regarded as the real colophon, written 
in a much larger hand (see Plate I): EEK sg RK BR 
UH K RB 3 A H C H AD $8 (8 Se Sei 
an IS B: dk E) EE “Collated and copied by the monk Tao-li, 
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cognizant of merit, on the 8th day,-i-yu, of the 4th moon, the lat 
day of which was mou-yin, of the 1st year, kuei-wei, of Chéng-shérg 
[26th May, 695]. Examined and revised by-his friend the monk Fa-In?’ 

Chéng-shéng fell in Z, À $?-we?, not kuei-we?, and did not last tke 
full year. It is strange to find such a mistake in this elaborate colophon. 
The Empress Wu characters are ff, HE, Ze A, and H. At tke 
very end of the roll, which is about 22 feet long, àre the characters 
+ 54 “16”, probably referring to the number of sheets, of which 
only fourteen, however, remain. Paper and handwriting are bota 
very good. 
695 (Coon: usurpation of the Empress Wn). 

S. 5005. 3% Bp át "Yao shih ching. This is N. 171, K. ix. 9. 7, 
with an abbreviated title. 

` Colophon: X JE 88 Xe 3 4g Du ATA AH EH 

A X BS fy A SX X “Reverently copied by the Buddhist 
disciple of pure faith Lang Hsing-hsin on the 18th day of the 4th mooa 
of the 1st year of ae in the Great Chou dynasty Ln June, 
695]. ` 

The Empress Wu characters are the same as in the preceding rol. 
À good MS. on good yellow paper. Roll 15 feet long. 
696 (CHou : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 217. nm § é "Kwan shih yin ching. This is another 
name for Miao fa lien hua ching, p'in'25. 

Colophon (see Plate Y): RM B Bm FEA TE 
E ae ATED S F. # € Bh +j Ye X Ph f 
K ü £” K DS RS # BRE À 8 — É 
“ On the 15th day of the Ist moon of the 2nd year of T‘ien-ts‘é-wan- 
sui [23rd February, 696], the Buddhist disciple of pure faith Yin 
Ssti copied out the Kuan shih yin ching in one roll on behalf of his 
parents now living and his parents of seven previous incarnations, 
as well as on his own behalf and that of the multitude of living beings 
in the universe." The Empress Wu characters are X, sf, IE, A» 
and H. 

A E, MS. on dull buff paper partly dyed yellow. Roll abous 
44 feet long. 
700 (Coon : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 87. *Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching (N. 10). 

The colophon (ste Plate I) has a more worldly flavour abouz 
it-than usual: BOF = sg RAT = AKA À À BL 
B k # ED 8 2 B B E 2 É C BAERS E RE 
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Ph mw ELU oH S 3 GROS A EM A M 
Sr SS SS AR 3] REM € À À UE dy À XE 
«c ER ck BH TH Re SS — DI Ha 
“On the 23rd day of the 5th moon of the 3rd year of Shéng-h 
[14th June, 700] Yin Jén-hsieh, Assistant Commissioner at Ta-shéng- 
pa-ku, shang-chu-kuo, and k‘at-kuo-kung of Nan-yang Hsien, caused 
this sütra to be éopied on behalf of the Holy and Divine Sovereign 
Lord of the Golden Wheel, his parents of seven previous incarnations, 
and all the members of his family, great and small. He made a vow 
that if he was promoted to the sixth official grade he would have one 
roll copied every month, and that if he was promoted to the fifth grade 
he would have two rolls of a sütra copied every month. But for a 
long time, owing to warlike operations, paper and ink have not been 
procurable, so that he did not fulfil his vow. Now at last, materials 
having been procured, he has been able to have this copy made, to 
be unrolled and read on behalf of all without exception." 

Nan-yang Hsien is in Honan, but the name Ta-shéng-pa-ku suggests 
a place outside the borders of China proper. The cakra, wheel or 
disc, is an emblem of sovereignty, and the 4 i -E or Golden Wheel 
King is the highest of the cakravartin, a conqueror of the universe. 
The Empress Wu, on whose behalf the sütra was copied, had assumed 
the even higher title in the text. Her special characters in this colophon 
are W, 4E, A, H, and Id. Note the different form of A, which 
also occurs in other MSS. 

This is a very good MS. on bright yellow paper, but the first sheet 
has been added in a different hand. The roll 1s about 15 feet long. 


{To be continued.) 


The Japanese Particles Wa, Ga, and Mo 
By S. YosHITAKE 


Oms Motoori Norinaga invented the term kakari, lit. " nexus ’, 

more than 150 years ago Japanese scholars have been d 
to find out the precise signification of the word he had left unexplained 
beyond vaguely applying it to several grammatical devices whith 
included the uses of the particles wa, mo, zo, and koso. Among those 
who made a special investigatian of this perplexing term is Yamada, 
who has written a number of valuable books on the language and 
literature of Japan. After many years’ study he came to the conclusien 
that by the word kakari Motoori must have meant that the word Ir 
group of words immiediately preceding any one of the aforesaid, 
Bene calls for a certain statement which he named musubr, Lt. 

“ conclusion " (YY., p. 52). 

Based on this interpretation Yamada gives a long man of 
which the following is an outline. When anyone says Tort wa tobu tcki 
we feel that something is lacking, whilst no such feeling creeps into 
our mind when we hear Tori ga tobu toki. This is because ga connects 
tori “ birds ” with tobu “ fly ", and there the matter ends.; the particle 
has no influence upon the element which is to follow toki “ when". 
In other words ga indicates a subject and so long as it is joined to ZoEu, 
the companion of tort, its duty is performed. But Tori wa tobu ick 
requires some explanation as to what birds do or what happens to them 
when they fly. Thus in the expression Tori wa tobu tokt (ni) hane vo 
konna fü ni suru “ Birds, when they fly, move their wings like this ” 
it is clear that tori wa has no direct relation to tobu but introduces the 
explanation hane wo konna fü ni suru “move their wings like this”. 
In this example tori is the subject, but, in the sentence Tort wa tòu 
toki no shiset wo mitamae, tori wa is not the subject but has the meanmg 
tori wo ba (YY., pp. 50-1). 

If, as Yamada suggests, Tort wa tobu toki which means “ Birds, 
when they fly (or when flying) : . .? is incomplete, so is Tori ga tobu teki 
which signifies " When a bird flies. . ;" In the first instance the 
predieative element is lacking, while the latter is part of a compouad 
sentence of which the second co-ordinate clause is not filled up. When 
therefore Tori wa tobu toki is supplied with a predicative element like 
hane wo konna fü ni suru, the resultant Tori wa tobu toki (nt) hane vo 
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konna fü ni suru is a complete statement conveying the meaning 
“ Birds, when flying, move their wings like this” or “ When birds 
fly, they move their wings like this ". We can likewise make Tori ga 
tobu toki complete by filling up the defective element with, e.g. kul 
ga ugoku “the air is stirred ”, thus Tort ga tobu toki (n?) küki ga ugoku 
“When a bird flies, the air is stirred ". Further, the sentence Tort 
wa tobu toki no shisei wo mitamae represents Tort (no baat ni) wa (sore 
ga) tobu toki no shisei wo mitamae “ In the case of birds, watch their 
posture when they fly !" and presupposes a previous statement like 
Uo ya tori no ködö wo kansatsu suru no wa hio ni kyörm ga fukan. 
Mazu uo ga donna n oyogu ka wo mitamae “ It is most interesting to 
observe the movements of such creatures as fish and birds. First, 
watch how fish swim." Consequently tori wa “in the case of birds ” 
is not the object of mitamae “ watch ! ", as Yamada believes, but stands 
for a suppositional clause ; the direct object of the verb is undoubtedly 
shiser “ posture ”. If, however, we change wa in the above example 
into ga and say Tori ga tobu toki no shisei wo mitamae “You watch the 
posture of birds when they fly ! " in such a connection as “ Look how 
gracefully that aeroplane.is going along! Yes, but you just watch 
how birds fly! They glide just as Sua s tori ga will become a 
part of the direct object of mitamae “ you KËSR SC 
In an attempt to press his point that wa does not necessarily indicate 
the subject of a sentence Yamada quotes three examples of the con- 
struction : Hito no kokoro koso utate aru mono wa are “ How strange 
a thing is the heart of man ! " (GM., p. 250; WT., p. 292). Explaining 
this example, he states that whereas hito no kokoro “ the heart of man " 
is here the subject, wa is used after the predicative utate aru mono 
“strange a thing” with the signification of the modern de (YY., 
pp. 55-6). He is certainly right in treating ulate aru mono as a 
predicative (or a complement), but surely wa can never acquire such 
a meaning; we much here supply nite after mono, and it is this nite 
that carries the force of de. 
| Yamada proceeds to dwell on à particular use of koso in which 
the verb put in the perfect form (Izenkei) does not refer to the element 
to which koso is affixed. Citing four examples like Chichi mikado no 
kurai ni tsukasetamaite itsuka to iu hi ni umaretamaeriken koso tka ni 
ori sae hanayaka ni medetakariken to oboehabere ‘ I cannot help thinking 
how bright and joyous an occasion it must have been, seeing that he 
was born on the fifth day subsequent'to the accession of the Emperor, 
his father ” (OK., p. 115), he points out that it is the verb oboehabere 
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that is expressed in the perfect form, and not medetakarıken whica 
refers to the group of words preceding koso. He ascribes this.cor- 
struction, which is in his opinion an abnormal structure in spite of the 
fact that it was extensively used during the Man-yö period as well es 
in the Heian epoch, to a transilient influence of the particle which hzs 
a great power of governing the ox element that follows -t 
(X Y., pp. 56-7). 

From this simple exposition we learn nothing, for he does not te:l 
us why the perfect form of a verb is used in conjunction with koso 
and what force it has when so employed. When, however, we compare 
the above sentence iio a somewhat similar instance like Zukyo 
nado wo koso wa su nare “ Certain scriptures should be read ” (GM, 
p. 98; WT., p. 117), where the verb su is put in the conclusive form 
(Shüshikei) and nare in the perfect form, we can perceive that the 
particle koso in these cases has to do with the final verb and not wita 
the one that goes before it. It is plam that in this latter exampie 
nare together with koso governs the remaining part of the sentence - 
with the meaning “ It is proper that...” Thus Waley’s translation 
is a more readable way of putting '' It is proper that we do such things 
as reading scriptures ”, which is the literal signification of the sentence. 
Accordingly, in the example quoted.by Yamada, the final verb together 
with the particle koso modifies the rest of the sentence with the meaning 
“ Tt is but natural to think that ...". 

The above review, brief though it is, exhausts the salient points m 
Yamada’s argument on kakari and musubr. If, as he maintains, us 
requires a certain statement, so does ga, which is distinguished by hin 
as one of the “case auxiliary words ” from the class of particles Fe 
calls “ kakari auxiliary words”. What is really meant by the users 
of the words kakari and musubt seems to be that wa, mo, koso, and 
certain other particles imply that the element which follows any ore 
of them is bound up by the element which immediately precedes iz. 
Translate, if you like, kakari “ binding" and musubi “ bound up”, 
but since these terms apply to nearly all particles nothing 1s gained 
by introducing them into the already complicated study of Japanese. 

What, then, are the functions of the particles under consideration ? 
Yamada states that wa has the signification of exclusiveness and :s 
used to designate a thing clearly and to prevent its being confused 
with other things, while ga serves to.modify a noun or noun-equivalert 
or to indicate the subject of a sentence (YB., pp. 253, 207). This vier, 
which is shared by Kiyeda (KK., pp.: 551, 464), is quite inappropriate 
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because in sentences like Kore wa watakushi-no desu “‘ This is mine" 
and Kore ga watakushi-no desu " This is mine" + both wa and ga 
indieate the subject and are alike used to designate a thing clearly and 
to prevent its bemg confused with other things. 

Equally unsuitable is Sansom’s interpretation. According to 
him, wa serves to “relate subject and predicate of a logical 
proposition". “It is separative or emphatic to this extent," he 
continues, “ that the mental process by which any logical proposition 
is formed consists of two stages, first an analysis and then a synthesis. 
When we say ‘ fire is hot " we have first selected from all the concepts 
in our minds the particular concept ‘ fire’, and then we predicate of 
it some selected property. Wain Japanese denotes the concept selected. 
It might thus be called selective, separative, or distinguishing ”’ 
(SH., p. 258). But when anyone says “I say, John was here this 
morning ", where “ John" would be followed by ga in the Japanese 
equivalent, we must consider that the speaker has first selected the 
particular concept “ John " and then has predicated of the person by 
adding “ was here this morning ". All that Sansom here says of wa, 
therefore, is applicable also to ga, which, following him, indicates the 
subject of a sentence (SH., p. 233). 

When we turn to Chamberlain we find that he, too, throws no 
light on this point. He tells us that “ga is used as a sign of the 
nominative case (CH., p. 66), while wa “‘is now used as a separative 
or isolating particle, corresponding in some measure to the French 
‘quant à ' ", and serves to lift the preceding element out of the regular 
current of the sentence and set it in a place apart, as in the use of the 
French word “lu” in a construction like “ Lui, qu'est ce qu'il en 
dit ? " (CH., pp. 85-6). Further, speaking of the difference between 
wa and ga, he asserts that " when a speaker has in his mind a predicate 
and gives it a subject, he uses ga, but when the subject is uppermost 
in his mind and he gives it a predicate he uses wa" (CH., p. 89). 
This interpretation, which is supported by Rose-Innes (RC., pp. 82-3) 
and Matsushita (cf. KK., pp. 553-4), is in à way correct if we were to 
accept the definitions usually given of “ subject" and “ predicate " 
in grammars. But when we read Chamberlain’s final remark that 
“ya is emphatic and separative ” (CH., p. 91), in spite of his assertion 
that " the use of ga necessitates emphasis on the subject in the English 
translation, whereas the use of wa necessitates emphasis on the 
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predicate " (CH., p..90), we are driven to close the book and sigh in 
despair. m ; 

Relief is brought by Noss, who explains that “ga simply marks 
out the subject, excluding other things, while wa indicates that an 
important predicate is to follow” (NT., p. 3). Still more lucid 
definitions are given of these two particles by McGovern, according 
to whom “ wa serves to emphasize the predicate, and ga the subject " 
(MC., p. 15). That neither of these two explanations is perfect will be 
seen when we try to apply their definitions of wa to a construction like 
Kore wa watakushi-no de wa arimasen “This is not mine”, for their 
interpretation does not account Zor the use of the second wa which is 
found within the predicate. 

In a sentence like Watakushi wa tabako ga dai-suki desu " I am very 
fond of smoking" Chamberlain believes that ga preserves its older 
meaning " of" (CH., p. 65). Itistrue that the words suki " fondness ”, 
hoshi? " be desirous ”, iru “be in want", etc., usually require ga 
before them, when the particle corresponds very closely to “of”. 
However, such instances as Wa aa mi ga hosht kuma wa “ The country 
I fain would see ” (K., p. 210; CK., p. 334), where mz ga hoshi means 
“ desirous of seeing ", are rare in eighth-century literature. Instead 
we usually find the words, which would now be followed by ga in 
similar constructions, standing alone without any particle. For 
example: Kamitsuse wa se hayashi " The water in the upper reaches 
is (too) rapid ” (K., p. 26; OK.. p. 48) would be Jöryü wa nagare ga 
hayai in modern colloquial, and Sore kao yoshi ‘ She is good-looking ” 
(K., p. 185) answers to modern Sono onna wa kiryö ga it. Even in the 
language of the thirteenth centu-y ga was not used in such a position, 
e.g. Onna wa chikara yowashi " Women have little strength ” (U., 
p. 270), in expressing which the modern Japanese would use ga and 
say Onna wa chikara ga yowai. On historical grounds, therefore, 
Chamberlain’s explanation is imperfect, even if it is not inaccurate. 
Moreover, it is only applicable to certain cases. 

Quoting an example Kitsune wa o ga nagar “ The fox has a long 
tail" Noss declares that the subject with wa is here “ grammatically 
disconnected from the sentence, while the predicate nagar (long) takes 
the subordinate subject o (tail) with ga’ (NT., p. 6). He goes on to 
say that in a sentence like Nihon wa yama ga ow “Japan is 
mountainous ” (lit. * In regards to Japan, mountains are many”, 
according to him) " grammatically yama ga ği is a complete sentence, 
but the expression simply fills the place of an adjective " (NT., p. 6). 
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On this particular use of ga Yoshizawa has written an article 
(YT., pp. 1-10), in which he states that in expressions like Ji ga kakenu 
“T cannot write ", Hon ga wu " am in want of a book”, Kashi ga 
suki da “ I am fond of sweets ", Mizu ga nomitai ‘ I want to drink 
water", Kane ga hoshu " I want money ", and Hebi ga kowa “I am 
frightened of serpents ”, ga is generally regarded as indicating the 
grammatical object. Refuting this prevalent opinion he contends that 
the idea Hebi ga kowai cannot be expressed in the form Hebi wo kowai 
by using wo (which is a sign of the accusative case) any more than is 
it possible to represént Hebi wo kowaku omou “I am frightened of 
serpents " by Hebi ga kowaku omou. Further, we cannot simply remove 
"the Zo element from Mizu ga nomitai and say Mizu ga nomu, whereas 
if we retain the same element we cannot say Mizu wo nomitai by 
replacing ga by wo. That this form is occasionally found in novels . 
is due to the writers’ wrong analogy on Mizu wo nomu, etc. It follows 
from this that whilst wo connects mizu “ water " and nomu “ drink ” 
ga binds mizu and Zo “wish”, aided by another element nome 
“drinking”. For these reasons Yoshizawa, in agreement with 
Mitsuya, online the words designated by ga in the above examples 
as the subjects of the respective sentences. 

It must not be hastily concluded, however, that by using the word 
“ subject" Yoshizawa means that the word to which ga is affixed 
in the cases under consideration is the subject of the whole sentence, 
for he intimates that in the above examples the “ principal (or general) 
subject” (Söshu) such as e.g. watakush wa “I” is omitted. 
In order to explain the difference between these two kinds of subjects 
he cites two more examples: Tökyö wa jinkô ga öz " Tokyo is 
populous ” and Chójüchügyo mina sei ari " Birds, beasts, insects 
and fish are all sexual". “ In these sentences," he says, “ everyone 
will treat jinkö " population’ and sei ‘sex’ as the subjects of the 
respective sentences, as it is only right to do so." “Just as," he 
continues, “ Hebi ga kowai is used in the sense of Hebi wo kowaku 
omou, so the sentence Tokyo wa jinkô ga oi has the meaning Tokyo 
wa jinkô wo öku motte iru ‘ Tokyo has a large population ?.” In the 
same way, sei ari in the above example means, in his opinion, sez wo 
motte iru “have sex ", not se? to tu mono ga sonzai shite iru “what is 
called ‘sex’ exists". Thus he concludes that in these sentences 
Tokyo and chöjüchügyo are the “ principal (or general)” subjects of 
the respective sentences, and jinkö and sei the “ auxiliary " subjects. 

This dissertation by Yoshizawa is unfortunately devoid of value, 
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for at least two distinct constructions are mixed up in his treatment. 
If, in the sentence Ji ga kakenu ‘ I cannot write”, the “ principal ” 
subject such as watakush wa CI” is omitted, as Yoshizawa 
suggests, then in the expressions Kato wa Eigo no hon ga yomeru 
“ Kató can read English books" and Kató mé wa konna hon wa 
yomenat " Kato can't read a book like this” the word Kato must 
likewise be the main subject. But in the last example Kato is followed 
by ni which can never be used with any subject, “ principal” ar 
“ subordinate ”, in the grammatical sense of the word ''subject ”.1 
lhis means that Kato in these sentences is not the proper subject 
and that the particle m, which is affixed to Kato in the negative 
expression, is left out in the former construction. On the other hand, 
we cannot say Boku ni wa mizu ga nomitaku nai for Boku wa mizu ga 
nomitaku nai. Accordingly, the -tar construction, together with such 
cases as Kane ga hoshu, Kashi ga suki da, and Hebi ga kowai have to 
be explained differently. Then again, the idea Chöjüchügyo mina sei 
ar: may be expressed in the form Chojüchügyo ni wa mina sei ga aru, 
where ni is used after the word chöjüchügyo which Yoshizawa regards 
as the main subject. Since in this last sentence the particle nz has 
a locative function, the word chöjüchügyo cannot be a subject of any 
kind. As a matter of fact, Yoshizawa has not missed this point, far 
he adds that in the sentence Koppu ga bon ni nosete arimashita “ A 
tumbler was placed on the tray ", which may stand for Bon wa koppu 
ga nosete arimashita " The tray had a tumbler (placed) on it”, the 
word bon “tray” is expressed in a different capacity and cannot 
therefore be repeated as representing the '' principal” subject of the 
sentence. It is obvious that Yoshizawa was then at the end of his 
resources. He would have been saved from offering this unsatisfying 
explanation if he had realized that in the last sentence the particle 
ni, which might have been affixed to bon, had been dropped. But 
since this use of ni differs from that of the same particle in Kato ni wa 
konna hon wa yomenai, the construction Chojüchügyo mina sei am 
requires separate consideration. 

The problem has also been dealt with by Yamada. According to 
him, when a sentence contains two subjects, one of them indicatinz 
a part of that which is denoted by the other, the subject which 
designates the whole is the “ principal " subject, and the subject which 
represents a part is the “‘ subordinate " subject (YB., p. 454). Thus, in 


1 In this article I have been compelled to use several terms like “ subject ", etc., 
which are both ambiguous and unsatisfactory. 
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the sentence Zô wa karada ga oki " The elephant has a large body " 
the word 26 “ elephant ” is in his opinion the principal subject and 
karada “body” the subordinate subject. But in another example 
given by him, namely Suzu wa ro ga gin ni nite iru Tin resembles 
silver in colour", can we consider ?ro “colour” as a part of suzu 
“tin”? This may be accepted on the ground that colour is one of 
the attributes of the metal, but it would certainly be impossible to 
say that, in the example quoted by Chamberlain, tabako '' tobacco 
(or smoking) " is a part of watakushi “ I”, although such a figurative 
locution as “ Music is a part of me" is quite common in English. 

To make the matter more complicated Yamada distinguishes. his 
“ subordinate subject" from what he calls chinjuisuku " predicative 
phrase". His contention is that in the above examples Zó wa karada 
ga ókw and Suzu wa «ro ga gin ni nite iru, the words karada ga and iro 
ga merely serve to add explicitness, and therefore the sentences would 
be intelligible without them, but that in expressions like Tökyö wa 
sakura ga oi " There are many cherry-trees in Tókyo " and Ano hito 
wa kósa? ga uma “ He is sociable ", if the words sakura ga “ cherry- 
trees " and küsai ga “ social intercourse " were omitted, the meaning of 
the sentences would be either altered or lost entirely (Y K., pp. 387-9). 

However, before acknowledging such an interpretation we must 
pause to think how we actually speak. Suppose a Japanese says Boku 
iku. Is it a complete statement ? As an answer to the question Kimi 
iku w kai “ Are you going?” it has a complete meaning “ I am”. 
But it is undoubtedly incomplete as a chance statement, for it does 
not tell whither, how, when, or why the speaker is going. And this in 
spite of the fact that it consists of a subject boku “ L” and a predicate 
¿ku “ go ” that requires no direct object. In point of fact, our utterance 
is almost always incomplete, and this incompleteness is the beauty of 
language, for it appeals to the listener’s intelligence and arouses his 
imagination. How unbearably monotonous and irksome language 
would become if we expressed more than we are accustomed to! 
Who would be patient enough to listen to a conversation of this kind: 
“ Have you been to see the show you said you were going to the last 
time we met ? Yes, I have been to see the show I said I was going to 
the last time we met" ? To us who converse by word of mouth the 
J apanese saying“ Better defect than excess” is indeed a merciful advice. 

Thus Tokyo wa öz (without sakura ga) and Ano hito wa umai 
(without kósa? ga) perfectly express the meanings “ There are many 
cherry-trees in Tokyo and “ He is sociable" when they are uttered 
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subsequently to, e.g., Kobe wa sakura ga sukunai “There are not many 
cherry-trees in Kobe? and Boku wa kösai ga heta da, "Pm not 
sociable ". If Tökyö wa 0? when uttered of a sudden does not convey 
any definite meaning, so would Zó wa ükii be ambiguous to a persan 
who has never seen an elephant. It is because we know something 
of the elephant that this expression immediately suggests to us that 
the speaker is referring to the elephant’s body and not to its eyes or 
its ears. lf, therefore, anyone speaks abruptly of a Mr. Kató whom 
we have not met and says Katö-san wa ok we shall fail to understand 
whether he is speaking of Katö’s physique, his head, his eyes, or some- 
thing else, because this expression may stand not only for Katô-san 
wa karada ga oókw “ Mr. Kató is big-bodied " but also for Kató-san 
wa atama ga oki “ Mr. Kato Gen a large head ", Katô-san wa me ga 
ökii “ Mr. Katö has large eyes ”, and so forth, according g to the contexts 
of situation. | 

There is, in fact, no need to make such a fuss about so simple a 
matter as the one in question. When we compare Kore wa hinshitsu 
ga warui " This is inferior in quality > or Kore wa gaiken ga warur 
“ This is bad in appearance” with Kore wa ichibubun warui " This is 
partly bad ” or Kore wa dono ten ni oite mo warus “ This is bad in every 
respect ”, we can at once recognize that the element which immediately 
precedes warui “is bad” in each of these sentences modifies the 
meaning of the adjective. It is therefore an adverb equivalent. Thus 
the particle ga affixed to kashi “sweets”, mizu “water”, kane 
“ money ”, hebi “ serpents ”, and jinkö “ population ” in the examples 
quoted by Yoshizawa, and to the words karada " body ”, ro " colour ”, 
sakura “cherry-trees”, and küsa “social intercourse” in the sentences 
cited by Yamada, serves to restrict the application of the word or 
group of words which follows it to the one that immediately precedes 
it. Its function is in no way different from that which. is found in 
certain set-phrases in modern Japanese, e.g. wa-ga-mama “ way- 
wardness ”, sore ga tame (ni) “on account (or in consequence) ofthat". 
Itis with its force that ga came to be used with the so-called “ subj ect” 
of a sentence, as in Kore ga watakushi-no desu “ This is mine ", Kyo 
ga töka desu “ To-day is the tenth ", Kore ga à “ This is good (better, 
or the best) ”, and: Watakushi ga ikimasu “ I am” E answer to the 
question “ Is anyone going ? °>), 

Historically speaking, the.use of ga in the context under con- 
sideration seems to have been confined to a noun-phrase or noun- 
clause in the eighth century, as may be seen from the Kojiki passage 
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Wa ga mi ga hoshi kuni wa cited on p. 31 above. Precisely when this 
use was extended to other cases I am not in à position to assert beyond 
- stating that the modern uses can be traced back to the fifteenth century 
(for examples cf. YM.,-p. 259). It is well to note that in about 
A.D. 1400 the particle wo was used in the Jo construction, e.g. 
Kuwashki mune wo kikitaku wa “ If you want to know the details ” 
(G., p. 449), which corresponds to the modern Kuwashii koto ga kikita- 
kereba. Some Japanese still prefer this use of wo, though disapproved 
by others like Yoshizawa. Even those who use ga in Mizu ga nomitai 
would not hesitate to employ wo in Mizu wo nomitar to omou “I feel 
like having a drink of water". Besides, the form -tagaru takes wo, not 
ga. The point is this: no matter whether it is accompanied by ga 
or wo, the word mizu " water”, when used in conjunction with nomitas 
“ want to drink " and preceded by boku wa, is a part of the predicate. 
With regard to the “ emphatic particle” wa in contrast with zo 
and koso Sansom states as follows: “ Emphatic particles are freely 
used in Japanese, for two very good reasons. In the first place spoken 
Japanese has an even accentuation, and it is therefore not easy to 
emphasize words by oral stresses. In the second place English, ‚for 
instance, has other ways of showing emphasis, which are not available 
in Japanese. Thus we can say ‘I did go’ instead of ' I went’, or we 
can say 'John it was' instead of 'It was John'; but Japanese 
does not allow of such modifications or changes in significant word- 
order. These considerations go a long way towards explaining the use 
of emphatic particles where emphasis is required, but they do not 
sufficiently account for all uses of wa. For one thing, if wa is emphatic, 
so are zo and koso, and there is not much difference, except in degree 
of emphasis, between hi wa atsushi, hi zo atsuki, and hi koso atsukere. 
Seeing that all these particles existed 1n a relatively primitive stage of 
the language, it is surely unlikely that the language would have 
developed such a refinement as these grades of emphasis unless forced 
to it by a deficiency in some other direction " (SH., pp. 257-8). 
How inadequate Sansom's observations are can easily be seen when 

we compare the following four expressions ! :— 

(1) Anata (wa) ikimashita ka? —" Did you ge?” 

(2) Anata (wa) itta w desu ka? =“ Did you go?” 

(3) Anata wa tkimashita ka? =“ Did you go?” 

(4) Anata ga itta nº desu ka? = “Is it you who went ? ” 


1 In this article words that are stressed in the Japanese sentences are printed in 
Roman letters. 
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The plain fact is that Japanese does make use of oral stress, and 
Watakushi (wa) itta w desu “I did go" is distinguished from 
Watakushi (wa) ikimashita “ I went”. Further, " John it was who said 
that” 1 would be Jon da sô «tta no wa as a contrast to Sà itta no wa 
Jon da " It was John who said that”. Inversions of this kind have 
always existed since the earliest period of the Japanese language of 
which we have knowledge. 

The functions of zo and koso are entirely different from that of wa. 
In ancient Japanese the subject of a sentence was not marked by any 
particle when it was thought that the question of emphasis could be 
gathered from the context. But when it was felt necessary to show 
that the subject was emphasized, zo was affixed to it, whilst the especial 
emphasis on a predicative word was indicated by using wa before it. 
Thus Hi atsushi may have meant “ Fire is hot” or “ Fire is hot" 
according to circumstances, while Hi wa atsushi " Fire is hot" and 
Hi zo aisula " Fire is hot (hotter, or the hottest) " had more definite 
meanings. Towards the end of the tenth century the nominal con- 
struction Hi ga atsuki (koto) ° Fire’s hotness” was about to be 
supplanted by the Hi ga atsushi “ Fire is hot ”, and since that time the 
latter form gradually took the place of the other nominal construction 
Hi zo atsuki which appears to have once meant “ fire itself hotness ”. 
The following examples will suffice to show the sequence of 
development. | 

(1) rose zo hashiki “ Mine elder brother is dearer ” (K., p. 138 ; 
CK., p. 226). 

(2) Wa ga katach wo kakimamitamaish ga ito hazukashiki 
koto “Thy having peeped at my (real) shape (makes me) very 
shame-faced " (K., p. 94; CK., pp. 152-3). l 

(3) Kaku warat imasuru ga hazukasha " Your ridicule . . . makes 
me feel embarrassed ” (MS., p. 668).? 

(4) Mizu no soko ye kashira wo irete mireba hontai ga nai “ When 
he ducked his head into the water he found that what he wanted 
was not there " (SA., p. 91). | 
The particle koso seems to have a very interesting history behind it. 

One of its earliest uses was to designate wish, when the particle followed 


1 Such a form as “ John it was” never stands alone in English ; it is invariably 
followed by a noun-clause. š 
. ? In each of the examples (2) and (3) it is hard to decide whether the elemenz 
preceding ga is the subject of the sentence or a part of the predicate. All that we can 
safely state is that the group of words to which gu is affixed restricts the application 
of the adjective that follows it. 
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the adverbial form (Renyökei) of a verb and stood at the end of a clause. 
This particular use appears to have already been obsolete, or at least 
obsolescent, in the spoken Japanese of the eighth century, being 
preserved only in the language of poetry in that period (for examples 
see OM., pp. 243, 263-4). According to the current reading, the 
language of the Kojiki contained various uses of koso, the commonest 
of which may be illustrated by the following examples :— 

(1) Are tsune wa umitsuji wo töshite kayowan to koso omorsha 

o “I had wished always to come and go across the sea-path. 

But..." (K. p. 94; CK., p. 152). 

(2) À ga mou tsuma ari to iwaba koso mi ve ni mo yukame kun? 
wo mo shinubame *' If they said that the spouse whom I love were 
(there), I would go home, I would long for my country " (poem, 
K., p.237; CK., p. 366). 

(3) Sono toki ni koso are kanarazu ai-vwame “ At that time I will 
surely meet and speak with thee" (K., p. 226; CK., p. 350). 

(4) Ubeshi koso toitamae “It is indeed natural that thou 
shouldest deign to ask ” (poem, K., p. 220; CK., p. 344). 

(5) Na koso wa yo no nagabito “ Thou indeed art a long-lived 
person " (poem, K., p. 220; CK., p. 343). 

(6) Kare kono tachi wa tatematsuru n koso “So I just present 
this cross-sword to thee ” (K., p. 101; CK., p. 164). 

(7) Kono shiroka à ni nareru mono wa sono kami no tsukaimono 
ni koso arame “This creature that is transformed into a white 
boar must be a messenger from the Deity” (K., p. 161; CK., 
p. 262). 

(8) Are mono iwazu tada uta wo koso utaitsure “ I said nothing; 
I was only singing a song " (K., p. 182; CK., p. 217). 

Yamada’s simple explanation that koso “ points out something 
pre-eminently " (YB., p. 258) is no explanation, for his definition 
of wa cited on p. 29 above amounts to the same thing. Chamberlain 
treats koso as an emphatic particle pure and simple, rendering its 
meaning by " surely”, “indeed”, etc. But when we observe its 
frequent association with verbs ending in -me, the perfect form (Izenkei) 
of the probable mood, we cannot help suspecting that there must be 
something deeper after all in the function of koso. Although 
Chamberlain's translation of example (1) is almost correot, we may, 
for the purpose of bringing out the force of the particle more distinctly, 
translate it more literally thus “I had always wished that I would 
(be able to) come and go by the sea-path, and now. ..”. We shall then 
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be able to see very clearly that koso here serves to indicate an unrealized 
` wish, for the expression of which the subjunctive mood is used in 
English. In example (2) the same particle introduces two subjunctive 
clauses. Example (3) really means “If you do so, then I would 
certainly talk with you", and therefore koso here again introduces 
a subjunctive clause. So does it also in (4), as plainly shown by 
Chamberlain’s rendering. The same scholar’s translation of (5) gives 
us the impression that the particle served merely to emphasize the 
statement. But when we compare this example with a modern 
expression like Kare koso shin no atkokusha da “ If ever there has been 
a true patriot, he is one " we are led to conclude that the Kojiki 
passage must have the meaning “ If ever there has been a long-lived 
person, you are one”. It is trce that both English and French, for 
instance, use the indicative in “ 17 ever " clauses, but since the position 
of the word “ever” here intensifies the doubt, we may consider that 
koso introduces the subjunctive, “you would be one," also in the 
present construction. The force of koso in (6) 1s intensifying in all 
appearances, but if we translate the sentence into “ So I will (or wish 
to) present this cross-sword to you ", which is equally suitable for th» 
context as Chamberlain's interpretation, we shall find that here once 
more the particle is used in a subjunctive connection, because the 
subjunctive is the mood of “will”. The translation “must be ” for 
koso arame in example (7) clearlz shows that the particle here serves 
to indicate the speaker's judgment upon the state of a third person. 
The use of koso in (8) can only be regarded as emphasizing the 
statement. So we can see that a ready at the beginning of the eighth 
century the particle koso had a variety of uses. But how did all this 
come about ? 

In the history of the majority of the European languages the 
optative has been very closely related to the subjunctive, the former 
being the mood of “ wish ” and tke latter the mood of “ will ", so much 
so that nearly all subjunctives in the Germanic languages may be 
traced back to optatives (cf. SS., pp. 63-6, 85-109). The subjunctive 
itself has been encroached upon Sy the indicative in some languages, 
as, e.g., in French “ si étais là ". while both English and German still 
keep the subjunctive “ were” and “ würe" in like circumstances. 

Such being the case with many languages, ib would not be 
unreasonable to conjécture the existence of similar phenomena also 
in Japanese. It is not unlikely tEat from the verb kosu “ wish ” there 
evolved the particle koso, whica first served to denote wish (cf. 
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TK., p. 157; YA., p. 666).1 Thence its use was extended to the 
contexts which require subjunctives in some other languages. If the | 
subjunctive is the mood of “ will ”, the principal duty of koso used in 
such a context must be to express volition, 1e. the speaker’s 
determination to doing or not domg something. From this the use of 
koso could be further extended to an expression of determination 
concerning the action or state of someone else, 1.e. Judgment or con- 
clusion, and the transition from decisiveness implied by conclusion. to 
- emphasis is not difficult to imagine. This assumption seems to explain 
all the principal uses of koso in the Japanese language of the eighth 
century. Incidentally it also accounts for the close relationship between 
koso and namo (> nan), which latter was used for designating volition 
(hence intention) and desire (cf. MG., pp. 258-262). 

Such a series of developments in the function of koso could not 
possibly have been realized in a short space of time. In other words 
the particle in question, hence also the perfect form (Izenkei) of verbs 
which was associated with it, must have had a comparatively long 
history already 1,200 years ago. In face of this likelihood Sansom 
asserts that '' the perfect form came into use in Japanese just before 
the Nara period " on the dubious ground that if it “ had existed in the 
language from which both archaic Japanese and Luchuan are descended 
it would have left some traces in Luchuan ” (SH., p. 143). The fallacy 
of this inference is shown by Ifa’s observation that Luchuan had at 
one time a word or particle, pronounced su (shu, sho, or jo), which 
corresponded to Japanese koso and which required the perfect form of 
verbs as did koso (IK., pp. 406-413). In my opinion the so-called 
“ honorific " suffix -su in ancient Japanese originally served to denote 
volition (cf. YA., p. 654), and it is probably to this Japanese suffix 
that the old Luchuan sw is related. If this hypothesis be granted, then 
we can state that in Luchuan sw survived in the forms su, shu, sho, 
and jo until about the seventeenth century, but that in Japanese it 
had already been absorbed by the ninth century in the old optative 
koso, which has been handed down to us with a complexity of uses. 

A systematic study of the exact relationship between the various 
duties of koso and the positions which the particle occupies in sentences 
under different circumstances would enable us to establish the true 
sequence of development, but a detailed discussion of such a matter 
lies outside the scope of the present article. We must content ourselves 

1 In this use koso may have retained its verbal nature, as it was regularly preceded 
by the adverbial form of a verb. 
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with but one particular instance, in which koso is employed ‘for aa 
expression of request with the meaning "I pray” and is affixed b 
the name of a person. This use of the particle seems to have'coms 
into being some time during the tenth century, undoubtedly as aa 
extension of its older function of designating wish. For example: 
Ue koso. Kono tera ni owaseshi Gengi-no-Kimri koso owashitan nare. 
Nado mitamawanu “ Pray, Grandmother! Prince Genji who came to 
see us in the mountains is here, paying a visit. Why do you not lei 
him come and talk to you ? " (GM., p. 140). Waley translates Ue kos 
“ Grandmother, Grandmother!" (WI. p. 163) and Ukon-no-Kuri 
koso “ Ukon Ukon " (WT., p. 102), but it is manifest that koso hers 
means " I pray”. Matsuoka, too, is inaccurate in stating that in the 
above example a word like mitamae “look!” is omitted after 
Ue koso (MG., pp. 224-5). 

Not a single writer on Japanese grammar has attempted to explain 
the use of wa with the direct object of a verb. The direct object 3 
indicated by wo only under two conditions: (1) When the speaker 
presumes that the object is not in the hearer's mind ; and (2) when tle 
speaker wishes to draw the especial attention of the hearer to it. Wher, . 

‚however, the speaker thinks that the object is more or less apparert 
to the listener he would use wa in place of wo. To take an-example, 
in answer to the question Anata (wa) kono hon wo mimashita ka “ Have 
you seen this book?” the Japanese would always replace wo by wz 
and say Hai, sono hon wa (mo) mimashita “ Yes, I’ve seen that book " 
(or Le, sono hon wa mada mimasen “ No, I haven't seen that book’ ) 
if the word hon " book ” is to be repeated. It is quite evident that tke 
informative element of Che answer is mimashita " I've seen " (or maza 
mimasen “ I haven't seen "), hence the less informative element soro 
hon-“ that book " is followed by wa when it is expressed. If a Japanese 
asks you Kono hon wa mimashita ka “ Have you seen this book?" 
by using wa in place of wo it is not because he thinks that kono hon 
“this book” should be “isolated” as he has omitted anata wa 
“you”, but because he is showing you the book, and so he presumes 
that it should be obvious to you that he is speaking of it. 

Here it may be noted that Sansom did try to explain this particulsr 
use of wa, but quite unintentionally. He states: “ Probably one of tke 
best illustrations of the true function of wa is provided by the Japanese 
idiom which is commonly used when in English we should emplcy 
a passive construction. In English a sentence like ‘ This house was 
built by my father ’ is of a normal type, but the Japanese idiom does 
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not favour a passive construction applied to the name: of an inanimate 
thing, because an inanimate thing like à house cannot get an action 
performed, cannot, for instance, get itself built. Consequently in 
Japanese the correct rendering of the above sentence is Kono uchi wa 
chich ga tatemashita, where the subject of the logical proposition kono 
uchi ° this house ’ is designated by wa, and the predicate is the complete 
sentence chichi ga tatemashita ° my father built’ ? (SH., pp. 258-9). 

That this interpretation is wide of the mark can easily be seen when 
. we change the order of the words and say Chichi ga kono uchi wo 
tatemashiia, which has much the same meaning as the sentence quoted 
by Sansom. It is clear as crystal that kono uchi in both these con- 
structions is the direct object oftatemashita “ built”. The sentence with 
wa really means “ You see this house here? My father built it? or 
“ This house you are in now—well, my father built it”, while the 
construction with wo is generally used in an.adverb-elause, e.g. Chicht 
ga kono uchi wo tateta toshi ni watakushi wa Eikoku ye ikimashita 
" I went to England in the same year as my father built this house ”. 

A structure like " This house was built by my father ” has no exact 
counterpart in normal Japanese, but since this form .of expression is 
used in such circumstances as pointed out above, the Japanese convey 
the same concept in the form quoted by Sansom. If we were to follow 
his instructions we should find ourselves in a hopeless situation directly 
we venture to translate "A clock was stolen by a thief”, because 
` T'oke wa dorobö ga nusumimashita has a different meaning: “ The 
clock (my clock, etc.) was stolen by a thief". When, however, we 
reflect upon the possible reason why the English sentence has-to be 
rendered by Dorobé ga tokei wo nusumimashita, where toket “ clock" 
is accompanied not by wa but by wo, we are bound to realize that it is 
not the sheer aversion to the application of a passive construction to 
the name of an inanimate thing that calls for the use of wa with the 
direct object of a verb. It must be the intrinsic function of wa as 
designating the relatively better known element of a sentence that has 
prompted the use of wa in such a position. Naturally words like ‘ a 
clock”, “clocks”, that have indefinite meanings can never be 
accompanied by wa, no matter whether they are used as the subject 
of a sentence or as the direct object, unless they have been mentioned: 
in a previous statement or are used in the generalized sense “ the 
machine called ‘a clock’ ”. ` 

There remains to be considered the particle mo. According to. 
Sansom, “mo may best be regarded as complementary to wa, for where 
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wa, excludes one thing from other Te mo includes one thing with 
other things " (SH., p. 263), while Yamada defines mo as “ contrasting 
and inclusive, indicating a. certain thing and hinting at the existence 
of similar things " (YB., p. 255). Sansom's explanation is not faultless. 
Examine the-following three sentences :— . 

. (1) Kore ga watakushi-no desu “ This is mine” has: 

kore “* this "), in answer-to. Which is yours 2.” 

(2) Kore wa watakushi-no desu " This is mine” (Information : 
watakushi-no “ mine”), in.arswer to “ Whose is this?” _ 

(3) Sore mo watakushi-no aesu “ That's mine, too " (Information : 
sore mo “that... too”), in answer to “ What else is yours ? ” 
Anyone upon comparing these three sentences might argue thet 

mo, when used with the subject of a sentence, is complementary as 
much to ga as it is to wa. The definition offered by Yamada elucidates 
the reason why mo is affixed fo the subject of a.sentence whose 
predicate has not been mentioned previously when the speaker implies 
something else-for which the same predicate holds good. -Thus, in 
a sentence like Nihon mo kore kara wa dandan atsuku narimasu yo 
“From now on Japan will gradually get hotter and hotter, you know ” 
the speaker has in mind other countries of similar climate, whereas 
if he replaces mo by wa the statement would concern J SE alone, 
irrespective of other countries. 

This is very clear and perfectly explains the use of mo, but Tam 
not quite sure whether all Japarese entertain the same thought when 
they utter the sentence in question. Speaking personally, when I 
express such an idea in Japanese, other countries do not enter into 
my mind, no matter whether I use wa or mo ; my intention is to refer 
to Japan alone without hinting at other countries. None the less, 
].do seem to make a distinction 5etween the use of these two particles 
also in this particular case. When I use mo I am speaking of Japan 
exclusively but in a general -and somewhat non-committal way, 
whereas the use of wa would make me feel that I am confining my 
statement too strictly to Japan alone. It is probably my knowledge 
of other countries that induces me to employ mo in preference to wa 
in order to evade such a likely answer as “ Well, Japan is not the only 
country ". Be that as it may, the force of mo in the sentence under 
consideration seems much weaker than that m MERDE (3) quoted 
above. x : - 

Both wa and mo may-be found Ee after the -te (-de) form 
of inflective words. The -te wa (-de wa) form has either a suppositional 
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meaning “if” or a conditional signification ‘ when, as”, while the 
form -te mo (-de mo) conveys a concessive idea “ even if, although ”. 
Yamada appears to believe that the forms -te wa and -te mo contain 
the conjunctive form (Renyükei) Ze of -tsu (Y B., pp. 162, 239). Sansom, 
who shares Yamada’s opinion, calls the -te form sometimes a participle 
(SH, pp. 175, 177) and sometimes a gerund (GD. pp. 243, 347), 
whereas Chamberlain (CH., p. 165), McGovern (MC., p. 31), and Rose- 
Innes (RC., pp. 14-16) all give it the name “ gerund ”. But since the 
form in question, while doing some of the duties of the English gerund 
and’ participle, does not agree with either of these, it would be best 
to call it simply the -te (-de) form. If a participle in English can convey 
the meanings “if” and “as”, e.g. in " Strictly speaking (= If we 
speak strictly) " and " Having (= As I have) so much to do at home, 
` I scarcely ever go out ", there should be nothing strange in the use of 
the -te form in a suppositional or conditional context. What may seem 
curious, however, is the use of wa after the Ze form in such a connection. 
Neither Yamada nor Sansom speaks a word of this particular use of 
wa, but they both consider that the form -te ba, as in Kaku kikoshi- 
meshite ba “ If they thus hear (the ritual words) " (ON. p. 414; FR., 
p. 62), contains the imperfect form (Mizenkei) -te of -tsu (YB., p. 239 ; 
SH., p. 174) Explaining this very example, Motoori states that the 
particle should here be read ba, not wa, and that the form -te ba had 
the meaning -te araba, differing from that of -te wa with which it later 
became confused (ON., p. 414). | 
There are at least two reasons that support the accuracy of Motoori's 
opinion. In a sentence like Ware wo ba ika mi seyo tote sutete wa 
noboritamau zo " What do you want me to do by going up (to heaven) 
leaving me behind (as you are apparently thinking of doing)? ” 
(T., p. 32) we can omit wa used after sutete or replace sutele wa by 
kaku wa sutete “leaving me behind in such a manner” without 
seriously altering the meaning of the sentence. But in a passage like 
Akekure minaretaru Kaguya-Hime wo yarite wa tkaga omoubeki “ How 
sad he would be if I were to let them take away Kaguya-Hime whom 
he has been accustomed to see always around him!" (T., pp. 29-30) 
no such elision or modification is possible. Further, in the same Taketori 
Monogatari, from which the above examples have been taken, we find 
the following passage: Kono tama tori-ede wa 4e ni kaerı ku na to 
notamawasekeri. Onoono öse uketamawarite makari idenu. Tatsu no 
kubi no tama tori-ezu ba kaert ku na to notamaeba “ ‘ Don’t come home 
if you can’t get this jewel’ the Lord said. Each of the servants, 
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receiving orders, went off. As the Lord had told them ‘ Don't come 
home if you can't get the jewel on the neck of a dragon’ " (T., p. 16). 
It will be noticed that tori-ede (< tori-ezute) wa is here used with 
precisely the same signification as tori-ezu ba “if you can't get”. 
If, as Yamada and others maintain, the form ezu ba contains tbe 
imperfect form -zu (YB., p. 239),1 why should -te in ezute wa, from which 
ede wa was evolved, be the conjunctive form and not the imperfect 
form? If the form -te wa used in.the present context goes back to 
-te ba, and if this ba was invariably used not with the conjunctive 
forms but with the imperfect forms of verbs and adjectives (cf. YA, 
p. 662), as well as with the imperfect forms-of the suffixes -nu (thus 
-na ba, cf. SH., p. 182), -kt (thus -ke ba, cf. SH., pp. 183-4), and -zu 
(thus -zu ba, cf. OM., pp. 95-6). there is no reason why wa, if this .s 
a variant of ba, should be construed with the conjunctive form only 
in the case of -tsu. 

The problem is: Did this -te wa in ancient Japanese really contam 
the imperfect form -£e of -tsu, and, if it did, when and how it became 
confused with -te wa that was built on the conjunctive form -te? We 
know the imperfect form -ke of the adjective suffix -kt was already 
obsolescent in the eighth century, being supplanted by -ku that was 
homophonous, or possibly even identical, with the conjunctive form 
-ku. To this change must have contributed, among other causes, tke 
above-mentioned remarkable tendency which a participle may develo», 
because the conjunctive form of adjectives includes the idea “ being >. 
It is no wonder then that in the ninth century the form -te ba shou:d 
have begun to be confounded with -te wa that contained the conjunctive 
form -te, which was, and still is. a sort of a participle. But since tke 
suffix Zen, which served to denote willingness, intention, inclination, 
etc., and which was the only other structure built on the imperfect 
form -te, was in current use in t3e spoken language for some centuries 
to follow, had there been a linguist, say, in the eleventh century, the 
form Ze wa derived from Ze bc would have been distinguishable zo 
him from -te wa that contained the conjunctive form -te, just as the 
gerund and the present participle are identical in form in modern 
English yet can be differentiatec in their functions. It is even possible 
that the form Ze wa which included the imperfect form Ze was actual y 
pronounced -te ba in the earlier part of the Heian epoch but was written 


1 Sansom (cf. SH., p. 191) does not seem to recognize the imperfect form -zu. 
He must therefore be of the opinion thet yukazu ba “ if he does not go ” (SH., p. 1&4) 
contains the conjunotive form -zu. 
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with two Kana signs which now stand for te and ha, there being no 
diacritical marks used at the time for distinguishing the syllable with 
a voiced consonant from the one that had a voiceless. consonant. 
The form -ten, as far as I can trace, survived until towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, as e.g. Tadaima-sayé no ryóri tsukamatsuriten 
ya “Would you now prepare a fish-dish like that?" (MK., 623). 
But with the disappearance of this suffix in the fifteenth century the 
confusion between the two -te wa forms would naturally have been 
completed. Thus the form -te wa occurring in the passage Saredo mo 
kokoro-yowakute wa kanaubeki ni arazareba ? “ But still; as it was no ` 
use being faint-hearted . .-.” taken from the Gikeiki would probably 
be. one of the forerunners of the modern use of the conjunctive form 
-te in combination with wa in a suppositional or conditional context. 

With regard to the form -te mo Yamada writes as follows: ‘‘ Mo 
is chiefly used in the spoken language and, joined to the Renyökei 
(i.e. the conjunctive or adverbial form) -te of -tsu or the case auxiliary 
word: de, indicates a supposition that leads to a contrary result. This 
use of mo appears to have developed from that of mo in to mo (do mo) 
which is used in the written language. Originally mo had no signification 
of-opposition, bút as its use in combination with to (do) continued- over 
a long period of time, the parficle began to be considered as having such 
a meaning, and thus came to serve for designating contrariness ” 
(YB.; p. 245). Itis true that no instances of the -kute form of adjectives 
followed by id seem to be found in early Japanese texts. But a passage 
like Ie wo idete mo matsurigoto wo okonau ni ani sawarubeki mono ni 
wa arazu “ If one were to enter priesthood, that should not interfere 
with one’s conducting the affairs of the state ” (8., p. 162),-taken from 
the Imperial edict of a.D. 764, would be sufficient to deny his 
hypothesis. As in the case of -te wa, it is quite likely that the form 
-te mo in the context under consideration contained the imperfect 
form Ze until towards the end of the fourteenth century. In later times 
it must certainly have shared the fate of -te wa, and therefore in its 
modern use we must apprehend it as containing the conjunctive 
form Ze, 

The frequent omission of wa and mo in modern colloquial, as in 

1 According to Yoshizawa the two dots now used for indicating syllables with 
voiced consonants are not more than 500 years old (cf. YG., p. 88). 

2 This is in accordance with the Nihon Koten Zenshü version (p. 15). According to 
the Köchü Nihon Bungaku Taikei edit10n-(vol. xiii, p. 442), yowakute stands alone with- 


out-being followed by wa. This supports my conjecture that the adjective convened 
the conjunctive form -te, not the imperfect form. 
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Tite ikenaa (instead of Itte wa ikenai) “ xou mustn't go " and Itte à 
(instead of Itte. mo ii) “ You may go” ‚ gives us a hint that the 
suppositional meaning “if” is berne in the -te-form quite 
independent of the function.of wz and mo. Both wa and ba used in 
a suppositional (or conditional) context serves to draw the attention of 
the supposition (or condition) which the speaker has just offered and 
on which his main statement depends. In other words, a suppositional 
or conditional construction in Japanese conveys the idea “ Suppose 
(or Let it be granted) that... And now listen to what I'm going to 
tell you!” It is this latter half of the concept that is expressed by 
wa or ba. Similarly mo is here used with its fundamental function of 
extending the application of the concept denoted by the word or group 
of words which immediately follows it to the concept designated by 
the preceding element. Thus Taxakute mo káimasu means “ I'll buy 
it if it is i as you may expect. And if it is expensive I'll buy it 
all the same ?* or:‘! Suppose it is expensive. I'll still buy W. n ; hence 
“ Even if it is expensive; I'll buy it” 

The above investigation is. m: huniy but thorough. N vds 
it will have shown the inappropriateness of the expositions given of 
the three particles wa, ga, and mo by various grammarians. Wa 
may be used with any member oi a sentence or even at the end of a 
clause, when it may assume the form of ba. In my opinion wa designates 
that part of utterance which the speaker thinks should be apparent 
or be made known to the hearer b2fore he can give or seek information 
concerning something. -Thus the particle wa usually precedes that 
" element of a sentence which imparts or seeks information. Naturally 
it can never be affixed to an interrogatory word.! When used at the 
end of a sentence, as in Atashi iku wa “ Pm jolly well going”, the 
particle seems to act as an emohatic reminder. Ga indicates the 
relatively less known element of a sentence, restricting the applica- 
tion of the concept denoted by the word or group of words which follows 
it to the.concept specified by the element that immediately precedes 
the particle. Thus the element to which ga is affixed generally gives 
or seeks information. When used at the end of a clause or sentence the 


1 In a sentence like Nani wa dö narimashita “ What has become of what-d’ye- 
cäll-it ? ” the word nani represents '' wiat-d’ye-call-it ” and is therefore not inter- 
rogatory. In ancient Japanese wa was often affixed to interrogatory words, as in 
Ikaga wa sa wa mösan “ Why, you silly, how could I say such a thing to him " (GM.. 
p. 61; WT., p. 76). -Wa is here used after ikaga “ how " to emphasize the meaning of 
the following element sa wa mösan “ coald I say such a thing ". "This is how con- 
structions of this kind generally acquire & rhetorical signification. : : 
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function of ga is reduced to one of correlating two clauses or indicating 
some mental reservation. Mo may be used with any member of a 
sentence or even at the end of a clause. In each case it serves to extend 
the application of the concept denoted by the word or group of words 
which follows it to the concept designated by the word or group of 
words which directly precedes it. This implies that the concept 
indicated by the word or group of words which follows mo is shared 
by some other concept than the one that is designated by the word 
or group of words which immediately precedes the particle (cf., 
however, p. 43). Since wa performs a duty that is exact opposite to 
those of ga and mo (cf. the three examples given on p. 43), a conjoint 
use of either of the latter two particles with-wa would cancel each 
other’s function. It is for this reason that ga and mo, unlike other 
particles such as wo, ni, yori, ye, made, kara, and koso, can never be 
followed immediately by wa. 

Space does not allow me to relate how I have arrived at these 
conclusions. I hope to discuss the structure of spoken Japanese in a 
further monograph in continuation of the present article. 
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Some Corrections and Critical Remarks on Dr. Johan 
van Manen’s Contribution to the Bibliography of 
Tibet : 

By ANDREW VOSTRIKOV 


ik bibliography of the literature of Tibet is beset with extra- 

ordinary difficulties. The access to the literary treasures of 
this country is not easy and our knowledge in this domain is therefore 
exceedingly limited. If we exclude the two great Collections of Transla- 
tions (the Kanjur and the Tanjur) which are tolerably well known 
from the bibliographical standpoint,? we must confess that the great 
ocean of the original Tibetan literature, the literature of Tibet proper, 
remains almost.entirely unknown. It cannot, of course, be maintained 
that this literature has not been studied at all. We possess some 
excellent editions, translations, and investigations devoted to original 
Tibetan compositions. However, ccmpared with the enormous compass 
of Tibetan works existing but unknown to us even by their titles, 
these scanty publications are. not at all adequate to the task. More- 
over, the choice of Tibetan works for investigation and the perspective 
under which they are regarded sometimes clearly show that the 


1 Note by Professor Th. Sicherbatsky.—Dr. Andrew Vostrikov has executed several 
tours through the Buddhist monasteries of Buriat-Mongolia in search of unknown 
Tibetan MSS. and block-prints. His collections constitute an important addition 
to the Tibetan fund preserved in the Orientel Institution (formerly the Asiatic Museum) 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. During his tours he acquired some 
experience in cataloguing the new findings. This is not always an easy task since the 
real titles of the works are very often disguised either under long phrases of artistic 
composition or under conventional abridged nicknames. 

Since the present juncture seems to offer many more facilities for collecting Tibetan 
literature than the former times of the almost absolute seclusion of that country, and 
since the Asiatic Society of Bengal always made efforts in that direction, the following 
critical remarks by Dr. A. Vostrikov on Dr. J. van Manen’s Contribution to the 
bibliography of Tibet will, I hope, not be Sound superfluous and are here presented to 
the English reader. 

2 The most prominent works in this line are: “Index du Bstan-hgyur,” par P. Cordier 
(Catalogue: du fonds tibétain de la .iblothéque Nationale, ii and iii), Paris, 
1909-1915 ; Verzeichnis der tibetischen Handschriften der Königlichen Bibliothek zu 
Berlin, von Dr. Hermann Beckh, 1 Abt. Kanjur (Bkah-hgyur), Berlin, 1914 ; “ Analysis 
of Kanjur and Tanjur,” by Alexander Csoma Korosi (in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xx, Calcutta, 1836), and its emendated translation by L. Feer (in the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, vol. ii, Paris, 1881); tke works of J. J. Schmidt, A. Schiefner, 
B. Laufer, and many others. - 

A considerable number of Tanjur texts has been edited and translated by 
Professor Th. Stcherbatsky, M. de la Vallés Poussin, and others. 
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author has made his choice at random and has absolutely no know- 
ledge of the vast dimensions of the respective domain ‘of Tibetan 
literature and of the place which the object of his choice occupies 
init. It thus happens that much labour is sometimes spent on composi- 
tions which are not at all worthy of such attention.! š 

In order to guide the investigator and to guarantee some system 
in his work, a review of all the extant riches of Tibetan literature is 
absolutely indispensable. 

. It is clear that inasmuch as the possibility of studying the literature 
of Tibet in situ at present seems to be excluded, the work of its biblio- 
graphy can only be achieved by a careful descriptior. of all Tibetan 
manuscripts and block-prints already existing in different European 
collections. They, of course, are not complete, but in order to supple- 
ment them it must be well known what they already contain. Only 
then we will be able to start on the work of supplementing them, and 
there is no better method of doing it than the organization. of tours 
in search of Tibetan MSS. and block-prints in Tibet, Mongolia, and 
China, conducted on the:same lines as the celebrated tours in search 
of Sanskrit MSS. by Professor G. Bühler, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
and others whose reports have laid the foundation of à 
systematic bibhography of Sanskrit literature. 


A 1 As an example of much labour spent on an unimportant subject, we can quote 
the work of Professor J. Bacot: “ Une grammaire tibétaine du tibétain classique ; 
les Slokas grammaticaux de Thon.mi.sam.bho.ta avec leur commentaires, trad. 
tibétain et annotés par J. Bacot " (Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothèque d Étude, 

t. 37), Paris, 1928. 

It is a splendidly executed work, but the choice of the text is strange. Its main 
part is not the short tract of Thon.mi.sam.bho.ta, which has been published several 
times before, but its commentary, which is here reproduced with great technical skill 
phototypically, a transcription in Tibetan and Roman characters, as well as a French | 
translation being added. But just this commentary is not at all worthy of the great : 
attention devoted to it. It is a very popular primer; hundreds of such elementary 
manuals exist in Tibet. It represents a short and anonymous extract from.the very 


well-known grammar of Situ (Gs and from the notes on it by AAW’ 3IR* INT. 

_ Considering that there are most important, fundamental grammars written by 
Tibetans, as e.g. the grammar of VANS Saga, which was followed by 
a whole school of grammarians, a school which is constantly referred to and criticized 
by Situ; or the grammar of dar, un, containing a very interesting, 


quite new form of exposition and many other important and interesting works on 
grammar by the Tibetans, all of them unpublished and hardly known by name; 

` considering all this, it 18 very strange to see Professor J. Bacot spending so much work 
on a quite insignificant tract, without at all mentioning and apparently without 
suspecting the existence of works of much greater importance. 


t 
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Unfortunätely the ‘work of cataloguing the original Tibètan 
compositions contained in European libraries has not yet been 
seriously started. We possess only several lists, incomplete and far 
from being precise, mostly simple enumerations conipiled without 
any systematic order! They hardly can be regarded as scientific 
descriptions. It is true that Professor F. W. Thomas has made an 
attempt of bringing to a systematic order the materials disseminated 
in/different lists in his Memorandum presented to the Government of 
India. This Memorandum, dated 18th January, 1904, contains a 
review of all published catalogues -of Tibetan MSS. and block-prints 
extant in the libraries of Europe. It is a very interesting and unique 
first attempt to summarize all that is contained in different catalogues 
of Tibetan works on history, chronicles of monasteries, biographies, 
folk-lore, and profane literature. But it is to bé regretted that this 
very meritorious work labours from the same defects that are contained 
in the catalogues from which it draws its information—it repeats all 
the mistakes contained in them.? | 

The bibliography of the literature of Tibet could, of course, dérivé 

1 These lists are indicated in Professor F. W. Thomas’ Memorandum and m 
Dr. van Manen’s paper. Their number is now increased by a catalogue of the Schilling 
collection compiled by Professor J. Bacot. Cf. “ La collection tibétaine Schilling von 
Canstadt à la Bibliothèque de l'Institut,” par Jacques Bacot (Journal Asiatique, 
tome cev, Octobre-Décembre, 1924, pp. 321-348, Paris, 1924). . 

2 It contains e.g. the list of ‘ Annals of Monasteries and Priestly Successions ” 
excerpted from the Verzeichniss der Tibetischen Handschrifien und Holzdrucke im 
Asiatischen Museum of I. J. Schmidt and O. Bohtlngk. But this is a mistake. The 


nine works mentioned in the Memorandum under this item are not at all “ Annals ”. 
No. 1 represents a supplement to the collection of sädhanas (NNW HAN"); Nos. 2-4 


point to the literature devoted to the custom of “ total fasting” aan , printed 
FAN qae and Nos. 5-9 represent collections of hymns (FINN) 


` 

recited and sung at different divine services. These collections of hymns are different 
in different monasteries, and the list of Professor F. W. Thomas contains five such 
collections in use in five different monasteries in Buriat-Mongolia. 

sor F. W. Thomas equally repeats the mistake or misprint of the Verzeichniss 

A a 

in spelling and interpreting the term n°3°3%° (printed SAT) This term is 
nothing else than the Russian word Jerrytar, written in Tibetan letters; the English 
“ deputy ". It was the title given at that time to-the HANNA ‘à (sounds in the 
Buriat pronunciation " Bandida-Khanbo ”), or the archbishop of the Buddhist 


clergy in Buriat-Mongolia, Msgr. Dambadarje Zayagiin (Zayayeff), as a member of the 
Buriat-Mongolian deputation in the Imperial Commission set up by the Empress 


Catherine II for elaborating the New Code of 1766. His work Cram "br 
f 


apa han e `) is a short MS. containing his autobiography and the history of 


^ 
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great help from a study of original Tibetan bibliographical works, 
which exist-in great number, many of them being compiled by 
celebrated scholars. But, unfortunately, these works are quite un- 
known in Europe. The same applies to the very numerous catalogues 
of Tibetan and Mongolian monastie printing offices. Nevertheless, 
the main source of bibliography remains the description of funds ` 
already contained in European libraries, since only these funds can 
directly be investigated, described with precision, and their description 
always verified. 

"However, since these funds are incomplete and casually collected 
and, therefore, it is not to be expected that their investigation could 
give us an idea-of the whole compass of Tibetan literature, and since, 
moreover, their study requires long and assiduous work on the part 
of a number of librarians, some investigators deemed it advisable in 
order to accelerate the very slow progress of our knowledge to have 
recourse to a new method of collecting bibliographical informations, 
the method of information from hearsay. But it is evident that such 
a method can be resorted to in bibliography only in extremis, and 
it is a priori clear that its scientific results cannot be- quite satis- 
factory. 

The paper of Dr. Johan van Manen, “A contribution to the 
Bibliography of Tibet,” 1 must be regarded as an example of such a 
bibliography from hearsay, explainable only under the extraordinary 
conditions of inaccessibility of a great number of Tibetan compositions 
for direct investigation. Although his paper appeared in 1923 and is 
very interesting as an attempt to solve an almost insurmountable 
difficulty, it has till now not been critically examined and its results 
have not yet been valued. The following remarks can be regarded 
as a correction of some obvious mistakes which can be detected even 
with our limited knowledge, and will lead us, it seems to me, to a 
condemnation of Dr. van Manen’s new method of bibliography. 

Willing to supply information regarding Tibetan literatüre not 
represented: in our libraries, Dr. van Manen should have consulted 


the foundation of the first Buddhist Monastery m Transbaikalia, the Zongol monastery 
called in Tibetan A9" as RAN” As IR (so called in imitation of the celebrated. 


Tibetan monastery of that name). Tt is a very interesting account, containing a lively 
picture of the manner in which Buddhism has spread in Buriat-Mongolia. 

1 "A contribution to the Bibhography of Tibet,” by Johan van Manen, Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, vol. xviii, 1922, No. 8, 
pp. 445-525 (issued November, 1923, Calcutta). 

^ 
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the bibliographical works of the Tibetans themselves. . But he was 
quite ignorant of their existence. He says simply “perhaps they 
exist". However, they really exist and many of them are widely 
known. Such e.g. is " A catalogue of works of lamas belonging to 


the Kadampa and Gelugpa sects” (nts: dag: IIZ ITAJN A a 
RAH RA rasa aza asz á), compiled by the celebrated Longdöl- 
lama (HR Raga cay RAR dar, born in 1719). Itisan exceedingly 
important and interesting work on bibliography. It contains a list 
of works which are to be found Incorporated in the editions of the 
complete works of their respective authors and an additional list of 
works which have become the fundamental school manuals (uq*a) 


in different monastic schools in Tibet. Much bibliographical informa- 
tion can be found in other works of the same author, especially in 
his Manuals on the terminology of Buddhist religion, philosophy, 
and science. ÆExtraordinarily rich in bibliographical information 
are the so-called Thob-yig's (Aa um) ° compiled by different authors. 


A great many works are also mentioned in the historical and bio- 
graphical literature of Tibet. Very valuable is a work called “ A list 
of some rare books ” (zà* gy via maga ag A Hy), compiled by the 
lama Akhu Rinpoche (Grm La AV RA HAS, AD. 1803-1875), 
and many others. But this literature is unknown to Dr. van Manen. 

AÏ the concrete knowledge of Dr. van Manen in this department 
is limited to a work mentioned in the Catalogue of Tibetan MSS. 
and Xylographs in the Asiatic Museum of Academy of Science, 


St. Petersburg, compiled by I. J. Schmidt and O. Bóhtlingk,* where 
under Nos. 446-456 we find: à 


1 This bibliographical composition is entered in the complete works of this author 
mr _ a A EN 
AAR RA AA SER) under No. 25 (4°), 65 folios. 


2 Their importance for Tibetan bibliography has already been pointed out by- 
Professor W. P. Wasilieff in his paper, “ Die auf den Buddhismus bezuglichen Werke der 
Universitats-Bibliothek zu Kasan,” Mélanges Asiatiques, tome ii, pp. 347-386, 
St.-Petersburg, 1855. (Bulletin historico-philologique de D Academie Imp. des Sciences 
de St.-Petersburg, t. xi, No. 22, 28). 

8 This composition is entered in his complete works, published in Ganden-rabgye-ling 

C 
monastery ART AN BN AS") in Amdo, vol. vi (&), 63 folios. ” 

4 “ Verzeichniss der tibétischen Handschriften und Holzdrucke im Asiatischen 

Museum der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften," verfasst von I. J. Schmidt 


und O. Bohtlingk (Bulletin historico-philologique de l Academie Impérial des Sciences 
de St.-Petersburg, t. iv, No. 6, 7, 8). 
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i Sv suu gear sg n gra ad neg An . BA" REC SS u 
Das von dem Lehrer Schad-sgrub-ming-tschan (sic !) verfasste Bücher- 
verzeichniss, . (gennant) die Fundgrube von Kleinodien. EF Bände.” 

But this.is a mistake. The eleven volumes in question contain no 
*’Bücherverzeichnis " at all. ` They contain the complete works 
(SR Aga) of the very well known lama Dagpashedub (gaaanz 3) 
of the Choni ($3 or 3*3) monastery in Amdo: The authors of the 


catalogue have mistaken for a '' Bücherverzeichnis” the Table of 
Contents of an edition of his complete works. According to the general 
use of Tibetan, Mongolian, and Buriat printing offices (14°), an edition 


of complete works never has a general title page, neither for the whole 
collection, nor for its separate volumes. It represents a collection of 
separate works, having each its own title and pagination, connected 
together only by a letter indicating the volume number. This letter 
is always printed on the left side of each folio together with the page 
number. But to the whole collection or, more often, to each volume 
of the complete works a Table of Contents is added where the separate 
works included in the volume, or in the whole collection, are indicated 
together with the number of folios in each. Such Tables of Contents 
bear sometimes special names, À name of this kind is the one quoted 
in the catalogue of Schmidt dnd Böhtlingk: “ qm sequam 
ASS JU ARAN LACH AS BY AAC TAN ||" It literally means: 
“A mine of jewels.—The list of works composed by the Master 
Dagpashedub." Curiously enough, another copy of this same collection 
is mentioned in the same catalogue once more under Nos. 312-322. 
Here again it figures under the name of its Table of Contents. The 
authors, however, do not translate it literally this time, but, owing 
to a remark written by hand on the binding ($*'3* qw u'an sas 
man aga), rightly determine the books as “ die von dem Hauptlehrer,— .. 


Namens Schad-dub, verfasste Schriftensammlung ". Unfortunately, 
this very obvious coincidence has escaped the attention of Dr. van 
Manen. He has thus mistaken a simple Table of Contents for a work 
on bibliography. The real bibliographical works of Tibetans are 
unknown to him. 

To the same class of Tibetan bibliographical works may be 
reckoned, to a certain extent, the very numerous catalogues of 
different Tibetan and Mongolian libraries and printing offices. But 
Dr. van Manen mentions only two of them and supposes without 
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any teason that ° ‘ bibliographical publications 4 in Tibet a ate. nici rare ; 
booksellers’ catalogues also” 1 °° 

Neglecting the description of- "Tibetan ` iss: and bie de 
already collected, and being ignorant ‘of the Be Tibetan works 
on bibliography, as well as of the catalogues of every monastic printing 
office, Dr. van Manen betook himself to the device of ordéring the 
compilation ad hoc of lists of all the literatüre which is current in 
Tibet.? He addressed himself to a lama with whom he was acquainted 
and who was returning from a pilgrimage to India. He explained 
to him the European conception of bibliography and asked him to 
compile and bring with him on his next visit to India lists of literary 
works which are in vogue among Tibetans. After a lapse of six months 
two such lists were in hishands, But, as was clear from the beginning, 
thesé lists were entirely worthless for the purpose for which they were 
ordered by Dr. van Manen. They did not at all satisfy the require- 
ments of scientific bibliography... This Dr. van Manen himself admits.? 


1 J. van Manen, op. cit., p. 449. 
. . * The attempt to receive bibliographical information fron Tibet by the way of 
questioning the Tibetans themselves is riot quite new. In the year 1901 Dr. Emil 
Schlagintweit, supported by W. W. Rockhill and Sarat Chandra Das, applied to 
the Dalai Lama himself asking him to give his assent to a compilation of lists of old 
Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the libraries of Tibetan monasteries. This attempt failed. A 
letter from these scholars-was delivered (in 1902) by the ambassadors of the U.S.A: and 
Germany to the Chinese Government, who answered that they had forwarded the 
letter to Tibet. However, no answer from Tibet was received. The history of these 
transactions is related in “ Bericht uber eine Adresse an den Dalai Lama in Lhasa 
(1902) zur Erlangung von Bücherverzeichnissen aus den dortigen buddhistischen 
Klöstern”, von Emil Schlagintweit (Abhandlungen der philosophtsch-philologischen 
Klasse der Königl. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xx Bd., ini Abt, S. 
657-674, München, 1905). We find here the English and Tibetan texts of the letter 
and all the correspondence referring. to the incident. Dr. E. Sehlagintweit had even 
the intention to make use of the authority of the German Kaiser in order to impress 
the Dalai Lama with the importance of his demand. But this scheme was finally 
dropped. 

Dr. van Manen 1s quite all right when he says about this attempt: “ Its legacy is 
a rather amusing and prolific description of the attempt, together with all documentary 
material connected with it, which Schlagintweit published in Munich in 1904, and which 
is a very serious report concerning a more or less comic episode in the progress of 
Tibetan studies " (cf. op. cit., p. 446). However, this condemnation did not prevent 
his repeating a similar attempt “in a more unambitious and unofficial manner ”, 
as he says. d ` 

Leaving alone the mannér m which the transactions have been conducted by 
Dr. E. Schlagintweit and his associates, it is obvious that the question regarding the 
preservation in Tibet of Sanskrit works is more or less natural inasmuch as it refers 
to such works which are khown, be it only by name, to have existed in India. But 
Dr. van Manen’s plan of getting information regarding works quite unknown was 
doomed a priori to failure independently from the manner in which it was conducted. 

3 Op. cit., p. 448. 
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What is still less satisfactory, these lists do not even contain the 
real titles of the books, but very often only conventional nicknames 
under which they are known to the lamas and in the market. 

It is not even known who were the authors of the lists and on 
what authority they compiled them. They probably were not very ` 
learned men, since the lists are full of the grossest orthographical 
mistakes. The lists evidently were compiled from hearsay. The 
literature mentioned in them is chosen accidentally, at random; 
the most celebrated and widely spread departments, the works which 
are more in vogue than all others, are not mentioned at all. 

We find in the lists some editions of complete works (44534) 
mentioned, but those that are predominantly spread and most highly 
revered are not mentioned at all. Thus the complete works of 
Tsongkhapa (SR Ata frac qw) and both his pupils Gyältsab 
(gu Sa ax a Das) and Khäidub (apum AWA AWN GWA mac‘) 
are not mentioned at all. The complete works of all the Tashilamas, 
of Taranatha, and many other celebrated authors have also escaped 
the attention of the anonymous compilers of both Dr. van Manen’s 
lists. Out of all the numerous works of Gyältsab only a single one, 
which is not very important, is quoted. The same applies to the works 
of Täränätha, Butón (3 s dada a) ete. In the first list the 
editions of the Depung (RAT SEN) monastery are indicated, but 
only 46 items are named, while in the catalogue RAN ges Dna 


PQ ea quc aT TT Sy, as Dr. van Manen himself states, 285 
titles are given. 

Out of the enormous historical literature ? only five works are 
mentioned, and such leading works as the history of Butón? and 


1 Thid., pp. 475-6 and 524-5. i 
2 Cf. the very detailed review of the historical and biographical literature of Tibet 
contained in the celebrated work on the History of Buddhism in Amdo, by 


AA AMA 3 GS NAAS "NBA UR FA" (born 1800). This history was 
written in 1833 and is known under the abridged title zu ar‘ ja. The full 
title 18 : yay E E e Aum ABA ANA LL 
ar nern tag A HRS, 3 vols. The bibliographical review is found in the first 
volume, f. 4 recto, 1. 6— f 19 recto, 1. 4. 
. ^. CN e Ce ei = 
3 Its full title is ALTER TA or DT END AG TER 
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zat xg, not to speak of many others, which are very much 


read, are not méntioned at all. The same refers to the literature on 

medicine and astronomy, which is also very rich. I myself have 

come across a special list of Tibetan works on medicine compiled in 

a Mongolian monastery. It contained 298 items. But in Dr. van 

Manen's list only very few medical and astronomical books are 
- mentioned. 

The exceedingly vast literature of school books is almost totally 
ignored.? Some classes, as e.g. ANAIS, Faraza, Jada, 
are omitted. Some others are represented only by single and not by 
the most Important manuals. 

Under these conditions it is evident that the lists so compiled 
are deprived of every value and it is difficult to understand 
how Dr. van Manen could suppose that “they give us the picture 
of the literature affected by the modern Tibetan intelligentzia 

= (mely 

Having thus exaggerated the importance of the lists he had received, 
Dr. van Manen was confronted with the very difficult task of inter- 
preting or even guessing the meaning of the conventional nicknames, 
of which they were full. Such an interpretation required great biblio- 
graphical knowledge, which was not at the command of Dr. van Manen. 
And, therefore, his commentary is very often quite faulty. 

In the sequel we will add some critical remarks on particular 


mrt EN NA E = EN D oe 
qc TADS A ER NER, composed in 1322 by VASA Ba AS TS (1200- 
1364). The work is edited in the qm Vga ga monastery and includes 244 


oblong folios. It, strictly speaking, represents a systematic review of the whole canon- 
ical literature of Northern Buddhism translated into Tibetan, but the review is supple- 
mented by an introductory historical sketch of the evolution of the Buddhist doctrine 
in India and its first steps in Tibet. This review and this sketch are translated by 
E. E. Obermiller in the Materiahen zur Kunde des Buddhismus, herausgegeben von 
Dr. M. Walleser, Heft 18 and 19, Heidelberg, 1931-2, with an introduction by Professor 
Th. Stcherbatsky. The remaining part of Buton’s work, the part containing the 
Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon, is not yet issued. 

1 It was composed in 1476-8 by the celebrated translator Shonnupal, native of 


Goi, ARN AS q+ AS F QUA (1302-1481). Tt was edited in the JA NAAS: 
monastery in Tibet and later on in the TAA TASH AA gC monastery in 
Amdo. The second edition consists of two volumes and includes 568 oblong folios. 

2 An idea of the extent of the obligatory school manuals (la: 5) only, can be 


gathered from the above-mentioned bibhographical work of Longdol-lama 
š J. van Manen, op. cit., p 448. 
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items of- Dr. van Mànen's Index, whith contain ery misleading 
indications. - ©: ,. ! 

The lists of Dr. van Manen do. not follow any N seeder 
In’ his index to them he follows an alphabetical order, independently 
from the circumstance whether the. first letter of the title refers to 
the author’s name, or to the title of work, or even to the name. of 
the country where the author was born or flourished. = 

- We, therefore, in our notes do not follow quite exactly this un- 
systematic order, but begin by pointing to the most conspicuous 
“mistakes. 

98. R ch EEN aw ga: (188).- Explained as the ‘ eàsy introduc- ` ' 
tion ’ of the college (or house) of the old pulpit (or seat). No rl details. 
SEI a ads, philosophy, Gelukpa.” : ` ^ 

The explanation is neon: It is clear that Dr.-van Manen knows 
neither the meaning of R° i zén" nor the meaning of a LAS Je. In the 


sequel he gives another interpretation of the last term, as " the book . - 
for the use of the body (assembly) of novices ”.2 

OR Ew d Is the name of a course of Eristics taught during the first 
three years to novicesin the monastic philosophic school (Na E GN 
or $W'3r). It is divided in three degrees according to thé degree of 
difficulty. Its aim is to train a novice-in the art of right and fluent 
argumentation by teaching him how to put every argument or 
even every idea into the form of a regular syllogisni-; .and also to 
teach him quickly and rightly to react on every counter-argument 


set out by the opponent. The opponent questions, the disputant 
answers. He answers briefly in one of the four ways. (1) If he agrees 


he says simply: “Yes!” (m£z*). (2) If he doubts, he.asks: “ For 


. what reason ? ” BABI, if the reason is not given. Ifhe disagrees ` 
he must at once detect where the fallacy lies, and two possibilities 
are open : the mistake lies either in the minor ETES = YU) 
or in the major premise (89°2° = anfa). (3) If the fault lies in the 
minor premise he says: “The logical reason unreal” (34N°4°4n), 


ie. not contained in the subject, or minor term. (4) If it hes in the 
1 In our quotations the figures before the ‘Tibetan tatles refer to Dr. van Manen’s 
Index, the other figures (in brackets), after the titles, refer to both his book-lists. 
2 J. van Manen, op. cit., Index, No. 120. 
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major premise he must at once answer : “ No invariable connection " 
( pa'z*a* ga) between the middle térm (or reason) and the major term. 
Having this aim in view the course of x Rwy begins by some 
examples. af. discussions on the connotation of the simplest notions, 
e.g. colour in general and particular colours, the form-in- general and 
particular forms, etc. A double result is achieved, the novice gets 
quite- precisé logical definitions of current notions with which logic 
or philosophy. are dealing, and he acquires a proficiency in applying 
the syllogistic formulation “(with its three terms) to every argument 
and thought. The founder of this system of teaching of Ram: ‘4 and 


at the same time the author of the first school book on it, according 
to Tibetan tradition, is the Tibetan ` lama g NaN va Set, who 


lived in the twelfth century (1109-1169).1 
. The literature on = mw q is enormous, it-is not: possible íg review 


it here. Two works ‘only are indicated ın Dr. van Manen’ s lists, = 
not the. most important ones. They are R' 8^ Segen PT d 


i ar’ aad gd: P Leaving alone the second of them, whose author is the 
celebrated Desi, or Regent of Tibet, Sanggye-gyamtso €j Ir NES 8 
ja")? and considering the first, I must repeat that Dr. van Manen 


has not at all succeeded in grasping the meaning of Saa ër. This 


term means “ the old abbot ” ; it is a nickname of the author óf the 
work: His real name “is eg Ree? qm GEN He gras the pupil and 


collaborator of the first Jamyangshepa, ‘Neagwang-tsindiii (ASR? 
ABR AG A ES ZAG" Nes Aga). The title of “the old abbot” was 


given to him as a reward for his very long tenure of. office as abbot 
of the Labrang’ monastery in Amdo. He has composed two works 
on the a EN 4 system. The title of the first is : Sra" EN ada 


à RES SES Ba H° " agag Laer aaa DE QE mg ago NA gas" 
ay DE AAT S3 ARN UA AYN GE gat RAG À RTS LE It ‘is 
better known under the abridged title: Ca: za qmi qm d'a EM 3. 


1 'The Table of Contents of this work is given by Longdol-lama i in his Terminology 
of Logic (YRA naa ASS LENS 2 Ray mad ge na ARD TN, 
entered in his complete works under No. 14 (A), 27 folios), f. 2, “verso, IL 24. ` 


2 J. van Manen, op. cit., Index, No. 28 and 120.. 
s Cf. below, our remark on No 121 of Dr, van Manen's Index. 
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It was edited several times, in Labrang in 1860 and later in the 
Aga monastery ! in Buriat-Mongolia. 

His second work is mostly known under the title 4 amq EIL 
Or Ray erm, Or Ras ds ag q Saa. It was never 
finished and has also never been given a title. In the Amdo edition 


it has neither title nor colophon. In the Aga edition it has been given 
the conventional title of REN” ZRT AN SM RAR A aN AD nan" 


Hay RY REG" ser grana na gast BIN 197 BH" sq RA 
NS 

E 4784", or “ An unfinished = 3 W'3] composed by the venerable 

Master 53°55 CAHN for the use of the lama-incarnate nga nA 


Bt ASA, for the benefit of his intellect". It contains 130 folios. In the 
catalogue of the printing office of the Aga monastery ? its name is 
given as REN Fa aye aa EC E EEN , or ^ Unfinished 
x EM 4 known (according to tradition) as a work compiled by the old 


abbot ”.3 

It is impossible to determine quite exactly to which of the two 
books Dr. van Manen’s mention refers, since both can be designated 
by the title fi" gn és ARTY, But it is more probable that it refers 


to the second, unfinished work, since it is more usual to quote it under 
this nickname. 

** 35. qem aa ada * (32). Commentary on the- peace of the 
true number(s). NES DR, philosophy” (7!) 

** 86. SEE TS (4). The method to arrive at the true 
number(s). HBA Oe, philosophy. Gelukpa.”’ (21) 

1 The Tibetan name of this monastery is q? Ba" EN ga" gm. 


? The title of this catalogue of the printing office of Aga monastery (in Buriat- 
Mongolia), which we will have several times the opportunity to quote, is 3" Bay 


e ea 


MN _ 
Qro Ress Sq Hay Ba qa gere ARR neq asas. QE P 
It is divided into four parts, , according to the length of the folios: (1) “ catalogue 
of the long blocks " (44° ze Ram); (2) catalogue of the “ intermediate " blocks 


(AX* RAE’); (3) catalogue of the “short” (AT'IK*) and (4) “very short” 


(Fa: di 3 ax’) blocks. 
3 Of. Aga catalogue ORO TA uw, f. 6 recto, 1. 3. 


r X 
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Here orthographical mistakes on the part of the author of the 
lists have utterly changed the meaning. 354° “number " is a mistake 


for Za" “indirect meaning", E “peace” is a mistake for “a 
“ ground”, and aux “method of reductio ad absurdum" is a 


mistake for Aga" Säz: “detailed investigation ”1 The first title 


€ 


accordingly means “a ground commentary on the division of the 
meaning of Buddha’s words into a direct and an indirect meaning ”. 
The second should be translated “ a detailed investigation of the direct 
and indirect meaning (of Buddha's words)". These titles refer to a 
very well known and widely spread class of Tibetan literary works. 
It is astonishing that neither Dr. van Manen nor his informant have 
recognized it. The orthographical mistakes could not have prevented 
identification, for they are very common. 

za" Ca: is the designation of a whole branch of Tibetan literature, 


containing numerous works. They are all.devoted to the same problem 
of a division (ga! az") of all Buddhist scriptural works into two classes, 


the class of direct meaning, called CN" or Ca ‘AR fa (corresponding to 


Sanskrit tata), and the class of indirect meaning, a meaning adapted 
to the comprehension by the auditory, called SC: or ac um ta 


(corresponding to Sanskrit Www). As a matter of fact, Buddhism 
during its long history many times altered its fundamental philo- 
sophical and religious views. It therefore became a necessity for 
Buddhist authors to explain the connection of the new ideas with the 
old ones, to explain their contradiction and to justify the change. 
It was impossible simply to reject the old ideas and to replace them 
by the new ones. It was impossible especially in those cases when 
a firmly established tradition believed that the meaning in question 
was established by Buddha himself. Such à meaning could never be 
represented as heretical. But its glaring contradiction with the new 
ideas could totally undermine the canonical authority of the latter. 

The solution of such difficulties which are not unknown in the 
history of many religious systems hes always in the creation of a new 
branch of literature whose aim it is to clear off the most flagrant 
contradictions by doing violence to the original text and its plain 
meaning. The original text then becomes so interpreted that the 
contradiction disappears. In Buddhism we have two great innovators, 


1 Cf. below our remark on No 141 of Dr. van Manen’s Index. 
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the Masters Nagarjuna - and Ásanga, the fouriders of Mahäyäna.! 
In Tibet the celebrated learned monk Tsongkhapa; whose writings 
have served as the ideological platform for the reorganization of the 
Buddhist church in this country, has written a special work dealing 
with this problem of interpretation. Its full’title is zx’n’z&' Ez 
fa. ERR ABA ua! "än q egg ns <: 3" 2." It is better known 
under the abridged titles zz Ca: Aqua E 2 and Wé aq ae 2, 


or under the short, conventional nickname SC, Ca grg. 

. This highly esteemed, work of Tsonkhapa, who in Tibet has’ been 
given the title: of a second Buddha, is' founded: on a comparison 
and interpretation of two canonical. works : aR D Sta ci 


afafa) ? and Faden SA n (auf) 

Its aim is to demonstrate tlie method to be followed in order-to clear 
away “supposed” contradictions, “ supposed ” from the author's 
point of view. This work exists in innumerable editions and has been 
commented upon by a great many authors. In the monastic schools of 
Tibet and Mongolia (őw"3) it forms a special course, as a part of the 


Ar 35 (art fan) class. For the use of these courses special manuals 


have many fimes been composed. Two such manuals are mentioned in 
the lists of Dr. van Manen. 
The first of them, Star qa aga, is owe to me ul, Ge 


‘hearsay. Its author is net to -be'a learned 1 Mongolian lama. of 


the name of Naiman Toin( i b n 


The name of the second SE Zu oa RR E is an abridged 
title appertaining to a whole class of similar works. It is, of ‘course, 
impossible from such a generic title to determine exactly what work 
is meant. But since it is mentioned in connection with other school 
manuals in use in the Square school of the Depung monastery, 


it becomes most probable that the work “ 7x5" AREA rat RR 


mer 


1 In Tibetan they are called the two Great Vehicles 5 ax "Bae ) of 


Mahayana. 
2 Cf. Kanjur, Mdo, vol. v ($*). 


2 Ibid., Mdo, vol. xvi (Nº). 
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EN "ew 


GN DR. Za: ge nx'agr.n. eqq nx. "mes | aqua Sa: Sa: 
GEN RAT" n ghisa AN "3" is meant. Its ma Ba" RES 


- FRNA! (1478-1564). it contains 59 folios and is one- of the 


- schief manuals (ug) of that school 


* 56. a Saar (169). Commentary on the obstructions 


of the Tantrik Lamas? (Very doubtful, but so according to oral 
information." 

The knówledge of the author of this piece of information could 
not be very extensive, for the title really means: “‘ The commentary 
by Asanga (aa: az) on (Maitreya’s work called) the Sublime 
Science ( EE Sara)" The _abridged “title aya’ Saa: 
aa is the current name under which this most popular e widely 
spread work, one of the fundamental canonical works of Northern 
Buddhism, is very well known to every Buddhist monk. The FAT 
of Maitreya and the commentary on it by Asanga, called gta 
TT, are incorporated (in Tibetan translations) in the Tanjur,? and 
there are besides innumerable editions in Tibet, Mongolia, China, and 
Buriat-Mongolia® Both texts are edited in Aga monastery, and . 


in the catalogue of.the printing office of this monasterys the . ` 


Commentary of Asañga bears just the same abbreviated title as the 
one found in Dr. van Manen’s list, viz. Sy aaa *, 78 folios.* 


1 Longdol-lama mentions this work among the obligatory manuals (Um) of 


the ana dc school of the Depung monastery. Compare his bibliographical É 


work indicated above, f. 44, verso. 

This work is also contained among other manuals dsdi in this school, which were 
purchased by the late G. Zybikoff in Tibet. -Cf. Musei Asiatici Petropolitani Noticiae, 
iv. Comcok tn6erckum nayannam, nmpmeeaegHuw llu6mkossw B 1902 rT., No, 21 


(St. Petersburg, 1904). The Tibetan title there given (ANZ as NUS NIA qc. 


RAA °) is.not correct. Zybikoff’s collection contains no “complete works" 


of qz. FAW TAA’, but a series of obligatory manuals (unfortunately 


> Se 
incomplete) of the EL ANA IA" school, a series containing, among others, several 


works of this author. 
- 2 Cf. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. xliv (lr ). Cf, Cordier, op. cit., p. iii, p. 374. 

3 Both texts have been translated into English by E. E. Obermiller. Cf. Acta 
Orientalia; vol. ix, pp. ii-iü, 1931. ` 

4 Cf. the Aga catalogue quoted above, NX zee 3j IN’, f. 2, verso, L 1. 
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The title ja = wurde is altogether unknown to Dr. van 
Manen, since we find in his Index the following interpretation :— 

“201. Na aan gs AA (120) Short 
account of the Lama succession (doctrinal tradition) of Translator 
Lodansherab. gya = a gv AAA. 

The interpretation is wrong, since the title really means: “ An 
abridged exposition of the sense (4 away = fuwgrw:) of Uttara- 
tantra ( Et A") composed by Translator Lodensherab (EA SE 
Áá aaa xR" Ap. 1059-1109)” 


“67. Ray RAG gat TIA! (54). The works of Ngakwang 
Jampa. Namthar. Said to have been the teacher of the present Dalar 
Lama and to have died some 20 years ago at an advanced age. IC" 
“words spoken by." 

Again a quite fantastic determination. According to Dr. van 


Manen's list the EX sac gay quc or Complete works of 
Ngagwangjampa consist of three volumes, and their blocks are found 
in the printing office of the Purchog monastery (Ha Sn ax pa) 
If Dr. van Manen would have given himself the trouble to look into 
G. Zybikoff's Journey to Tibet? he would have known that in the 


monastery ax aa the blocks of the complete works of one of 


the former lamas-incarnate Ngagwang-jampa are preserved, in three 
volumes. The general name of all the lamas-incarnate of the monastery 


of AAR gaga is Raya are, and Zybikoff, who purchased 
there a copy of the three volumes of his works, quotes them under 
that name Longdól-lama in his bibliographical work, quoted above, 
mentions all the works of this author contained in three volumes of 
his “ Complete works".* They exactly correspond to those found 
in Zybikoff's collection. 

Dr. van Manen simply confounded two lamas-incarnate of that 
monastery, who both bore the title of gawu Rats, but of 


1 J. van Manen, op. cit., p. 478, 

2 D II. Laptop, aaner naxowunk y CBATHAEP Tu6era. Ilo HHEBHUHKAM BENEH- 
HEIM B 1899-1902 r.r.“ (Megare Pycekoro l'eorpadirueckoro O6meersa. Uerporpan, 
1919), p. 352. ` 

3 Cf. Noticiae, iv, p. 3, No. 28. 

4 Cf. his bibliographical work quoted above, f. 34, recto, 1. 2 —f 35, recto, 1. 2. 
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them the one was called RM Iag gaa ; he is known to Longdól- 
lama, and is the author of the three volumes indicated in Dr. van 
Manen’s list and in Zybikoff’s catalogue. The other, called i*zac: 


ga RAN JAN 2° HAS , was indeed the teacher of the thirteenth 


Dalai Lama, died very old in August, 1901,! but he has nothing to do 
with the three volumes of the works of the first. Both are considered 
and revered as two incarnations of the same person, but that is not 
enough to make them identical. | 

“83. peard EA e RS GWAR an (182). The two 
recensions, full and medium, of (the work) conducting towards God 
Maigughosa, by (Lama) Galo (Joymind?), uncertain, see S.C.D.,? 
sn. 3°", but see next number. | There is also a qui (37)." 

“84. BRA KERN EUR RA ARC Sx (164). About the writings 
of Galo concerning Mañjughosa. Unceriain. See previous number. 


Namthar." EE 
Here the mistake apparently is due to Dr. van Manen himself. 


He has confounded the MORE Az: with El Rs’. It is rather difficult 


to distinguish them in cursive writing. In his interpretation of these 
items Dr. van Manen has, moreover, disrupted the name of the 
author. He has misunderstood that the expression DEA" LH ar 


zga"rá is nothing but an abbreviation of the author’s name— 
RERI TA TA A TN". I 

AEARZEN AR RE JN, whose name is so curiously disrupted 
by Dr. van Manen, was the third Abbot of the Depung 
(aqu ga") monastery; in this capacity he is also known under 
the name of REA ABES Aqua dada He lived a.p. 1429-1503. 

ENTER sqa AR WAY arado GN means “ The detailed and 
the intermediate introductions into the (Madhyamika) system, 


(the works) of Jamyang-Gabi-Lodöi”, and refers to two of 
his three very celebrated works devoted to an Introduction into the 


Madhyamika system, the more detailed qo 


1 Cf. T. IT. Inénxos, op. cit, p. 270. 

* ie. À Tibetan-English Dictionary, compiled by Barat Chandra Das. 

® Cf. the above-mentioned bibliographical work of Longdöl lama, f. 44, verso, 
ll. 1-2, 
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AN eq as, 17 folios, and the intermediate ESA Rs ln 
JNa ARa, 12 folios. His third work, the “ abridged " 
redaction _ ri dë: Axo EY WAER TUA AA ac, is not mentioned 

AER ZACH y gi: RES NM 2: means “ À collection of Jamyang- 
Gabi-Lodórs works". qun ES means, sometimes, an incomplete 
collection, distinct from xjgc'aaa* “ Complete works”. 

“92. MAR zw EN (167). Discourse (qw) on the occasion 
(ZN) of the exhibition of the scroll (or banner, gaz) on the Sundays. 


Refers to a custom in both Lhasa and Tashilhünpo to exhibit newly 
painted thankas on Sundays, to the Dalai and Tashi Lamas." 

It is difficult to imagine an interpretation more misleading. 
Dr. van Manen evidently does not know that the works on Vinaya 
(szarj) contain a special chapter or a supplement devoted to time- 
computation and the calendar; the system by which beginning, 
length, and subdivision of a civil year is fixed; discussions on the 
seasons, their number; on months, festivals, and expiatory days. 
This supplement is called RW STN OT AN BAN EAA", À whole 
literature is devoted to this subject in Tibet. A special course on 
time-computation (ZN "X47" ) is gone through in the monastic schools 


($353) as a part of the a Xaa. One of the best known and widely 
spread school books on this subject is the work contained in Dr. van 
Manen’s list under the title BRR E 

The first word Mac (or Saar) is the name of a place and of its 
monastery, one of the many monasteries belonging to the so-called 
Arão part of the aar:ar abbey But in the present case nas is 
an abbreviation for EM or DA "az", the nickname of the author 


1 These three works are mentioned in the bibliographical work of Longdol-lama, 
f. 44, verso, 1.4. They are contained in Zybikoff’s collection, No. 21, vol. ix. 
2 À short summary of this subject is given in the work of Longdol-lama : 


qs Apa sasa. asa ge n Ra gris d qus, f. 22, verso, 1. 2 
sqq. This work 1s entered in the complete works of this author, under No. 12 (4°). 
3 Cf. the work of Longdol-lama, called IRN AE: EM mv Zar ds zt 


ac. qa. à" JAN, f. 4, recto, 1. 4. This work 1s entered in his complete works, 
under No. 22 (3°), 
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of this book, the lama of GC monastery. His full name is 
Haar AN ayo". 

BHC" HSIN" is his work. Its full title is gar RaW aA aja: 
& APA ago da NN WAT gy uaa 4 AN ya. The 
library of Oriental Institution of the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., 
possesses a copy of its block-print and [ myself have another one, 
printed at the Aga monastery in Buriat-Mongolia ; this block-print 
includes 71 folios. In the catalogue of the printing office of the Aga 
monastery it has the title: “ APH UR TAC aa aR AN SEN 
NA HED AA" GNU 1 

“ 101. gré as S SAN WA AN SAAN (127). Text and 
Commentary of the “Ommscience’ of Taktshang Lotsava. Taktshang 
a place in Tibet, the birth-place of the Lotsava.” 

Not knowing neither the text in question, nor its real title, Dr. van 
Manen had no other issue than to translate literally its abridged 
title which figures in his list. This method followed by him in almost 
all his notes inevitably leads to mistakes. The real title of the main 

. ON ~ CN 
text (g"a") is: SP PAT jw sias YA AN gene LA 
J54"; edition of the monastery saga ga Sw s" in Tibet, 
11 folios. The title of its commentary is: Ray AM MA AN SN RES] 


gana g agen D aa ax ana ne ge qw na xa AN ga; 
edition of the same monastery, 33 folios. As is seen from the title, 
this text is devoted to a consideration of all “the five sciences ”, 
ie. esoteric philosophy (35º Za: 91. grammar (g =S n), logie (973° 
EAN TID), technique (Gë Rara"), and medicine (Ran), 
with the unique aim of establishing the cardinal tenet of all Buddhism, 
the denial of the category of substance from every possible point of 
view. The author of both these works is a very well-known heresiarch 
grár aS aw aa Ty ès, born in 1405.2 

1 Of. Aga catalogue, 44," IIN, f, 6, verso, 1. 6. 

2 About his heresy as well as the heresy of Baccus it is told that neither in 
India nor in Tibet is there anything similar to them. Cf. FANANA HARAR" 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Downfall of Buddhism in India and History of Tibet 
from Early Times to 1745 aD, by SA'Z'ARA' Uds quand, Ed. by 
Sarat Chandra Das, Calcutta, 1908, p. 197. 
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“ 88. guaga ma Aa ga (128). Commentary and text of 
the Dubtha Künshe, the Siddhanta leading to omniscience." 

Here the same mistake. The full title of the work is: 
BU ARR gy HT AMARA ga ga da g aA NAT NET, edited in the 
monastery sqa gn BASIN AC’, 17 folios. The title of the 
commentary is QUAgA mA AN" an 803 ga Zonge aa gn Ten 
DER UA NAT A eiie ATA; DY FAS quam, edited in the same place, 
114 folios. As is seen from the title and the text of these works, they 
are devoted to a consideration of all philosophical systems in their 
bearing upon the problem of infinity. The author of them is the just 
mentioned By ao ag mengo nadar. I possess a copy of an 
edition of these two works together with the two works of the same 
author mentioned above. They make together a small volume in 
which the four works are noted by letters "|"[*s'G*, but each has its 
own pagination. 

‘121. Fa aa scis Ex yaa aq a: (202). Commentary onthe 
jive ways of composition, by the Dest. SERRE = amy I com- 
position.” 

Again a quite fantastic interpretation. It is a work on Sanskrit 
grammar, a commentary on the very well-known aTtgatzttaTu. 

ASAN ÁK is a literal translation of the Sanskrit word gie: 


a designation of the changes of final sounds under the influence of 

a close contact with the initial sound of the next word. Here the 

five first chapters of the atmdtaratu (BSH sa grs) are 

understood: the first chapter on sounds in general, the second on 

sandhi of vowels, the third on exceptions, the fourth on sandhi of 

consonants, and the fifth on visarga-sandhs. All five chapters together 

represent the part on phonetics of this grammar and are known under 
d "X emye 3 

the name 4335 3^ d. 

1 See previous remark. 


? The Tibetan translation of the s= Tara = KEN say KEN 


is found m Tanjur, Mdo, vol. cxxxiv (4° ). 


3 Cf. e.g. the special work on this subject, composed by the above-mentioned 
Lama of Choni ARDENNE Its title is d'rënng Saara faça: 


gazsesz agg Aq Baa gea, 14 folios. 
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The list of Dr. van Manen. very clearly points to the beginning of 
an unfinished commentary ot. e Mw : Its full title 
EVEN 3 eni d NBN SHR Ay AA RAR TR" EDR qaqa 

as Aga: ce da AAG t ANAS jar BN AA Ay’ aban 8 38 VAT" 
Bx agyra. Its author is the celebrated Desi, i.e. Regent of Tibet 


Sanggye-gyamtso ( "Xt ACH Hr gras"), who ruled the country 


from 1679 to 1702, and was killed‘ in 1705. He was a prolific 
author and has left an inheritance of many works on diverse 
subjects.1 | 


N š 

“141. AR BARRA HN ET (1). (Rendering altogether 
problematic): Method of revering the päramitäs of the madhyamikas. 
The- expression 831 ay has not Seen explained and the grammatical 
relation between ax Qa" and NIH és uncertain. ROS OL, philosophy.” 

The rendering is not " altogether problematic ", but it is altogether 

1 Dr. van Manen’s Index mentions under No. 122 an edition of his complete works, 
and under the Nos. 120, 121, 151, 152, anc. 153 his different works separately. No. 120 
indicates his work on Eristics (cf. above our remark on No. 28 of Dr van Manen’s 
Index); No. 121 represents his work on Phonetics; No. 151 refers to his great 


work on Astronomy; No. 152 indicates his celebrated work on Medicine; and 
No. 153 represents | his work on the history of the Gelugpa sect. 


No. 187, qua Sat, refers very probably also to a composition of this author, 
whose full title is REN JSN" NS TR AN EN AIT REA S qua” gei: 


Za: 2 sën: ANUS 37 ig "y, 273 folios. It contains a repüdiation of 
objections which were raised against another work of his, the 97-39 we Nº Ei 


ei * + + De mis PES zë s e ge PE ake s. 2 d og E . 
pi ha AAA e Ao I SN ST EN 
B°4°, 633 folios. Both these works sre mdicated m Schmidt and Bohtlingk’s 


Verzeichniss, under Nos. 432 and 433, and in Zybikoff's Catalogue under Nos. 31 and 
29. These works, as is clear from their titles, are devoted to Astronomy. The first of 
them is that very work which A. Cscma Korosi mentions in his Grammar of the 
Tibetan Language in English (Calcutta, 1834), p. 191, and the second is that very 
work from which he borrows his Chronological Table (ibid., pp. 181-191). 

From hearsay I myself, as well as Dr. van Manen, have heard of the existence of 


a medical work JUAR? na °, but even if this rumour is founded, it is hardly meant in 


the present case. It is much more probable that the very well known work of this 
author, the work mentioned above, is meant, since it appears together with his other 


work, as an edition of that ve rinting office, viz. CCE °, which 1s known 
ty p 


as the place where this astronomical work is usually printed. 
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wrong, for this item clearly refers to two commentaries of a special 
type. One is the so-called ‘ detailed investigation " of the päramitä 
doctrine. The other is a “ detailed investigation " of the mädhyamika 
system of philosophy. I 

‘The grammatical relation between ax Ba and Cara: is un- 
certain,” says Dr. van Manen, while it is the simplest relation of 
juxtaposition where the particle ap: “and” is omitted. This is 
very often done, especially in titles. 

qe LS is a mistake for aga"záz" ` this orthographical mistake, 
however, is very habitual even among learned men, because both 
words sound similarly and are closely related as regards their con- 
ventional, technical meaning. The term ga “ay can be rendered as 


“ the method of reductio ad absurdum " or as “ the deductive method ” 
in general. It corresponds very closely to the technical term AAA TIT, 
For a man not knowing the exact spelling of the latter, quay can 
appear as the most natural spelling. In the same manner the term 


, Nga! än is sometimes confounded with the word age: vis, because 


both terms are very similar in pronunciation and in their meaning. 
The term Aga" än: or WHA'z94' can be literally rendered as 


* detailed investigation " or “‘ detailed consideration ". As a technical 
term it is a designation of a special form of commentaries on funda- 
mental texts (°°) which has been called forth by the necessities 


of teaching in the monastic schools of Tibet. 

In the original Tibetan literature of commentaries we find three 
chief types: za az, HBA, and ARAKHr’. 

The first of them, sa" nqa, represents a paraphrase, a continuous, 


connected exposition of the same subject, containing almost every 
word of the main text, but in a changed mode of syntactical expression 
and with additions. It is an explanatory paraphrase of the main 
text where all its verbal wealth is made use of. Having regard to the 
fact that it is a habit in Tibet to consider every work, even a quite 
independent one, as a commentary on some sacred text, every literary 
work written-as a continuous and connected exposition of its subject 
matter may be called Zaag. There are two varieties of the fa" apa" : 


(1) " the interpretation of words" (maga) and (2) “ the. inter- 


pretation of meaning ”’ (Rar agus), 
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The second type, aa", or more precisely Asz" 3*, is a commentary 


of the usual type. It contains notes and glosses to separate passages 
which require explanation. It very often happens that these glosses 
are numbered in order to facilitate their being used when reading 
the main text; they correspond to our “ footnotes’ 

The third type is called aga*aga'. In contradistinction to the 


other types it contains a critical zonsideration of the main text. It 
contains all its different interpretations, all right and wrong opinions 
which have been expressed on it, a proof of the right ones and a disproof 
of the wrong ones. By a constzuction of a whole series of inter- 
connected syllogisms it tries to establish that the opinion of the 
opponent is contradicted by Scripture, by experience, and 
by his own views. This method of deductive ratiocination is 
called in Tibet ga'agx" (from the word gan: = geil This is 
also the reason why insufficiently educated men often write qa" ay 


instead of ARA SUR. 

Independently of this its chief aim of a detailed proof of one’s own 
and a repudiation of contrary opinions, a AAA TAT has a second aim, 
viz. the aim of training novices in the art of conducting a debate. 
Every discussion is an example to be followed in every bilateral 
disputation. Therefore, in the monastic schools, namely, the philo- 
sophical schools of the dominating za’ a"u° sect, the so-called 


1 Cf. e.g. the work of the Mongolian lama, Ngagwang-paldan (KIP RAR" qua 
gy more known under the surnam> sna ga ENE"), bearing the title: 


grana Sy AR auos age ga que sz er que ASN TN g-q° 
3 vols. The work was composed in 1846 and printed in the Great Monastery of Ourga, 


Mongolia. 
This work represents a commentary on the celebrated work of the first 


Jamyangshepa  Ngagwang.tsóndüi (BEH LYEN AGT IE AC NSA AN, 
1648-1722 A.D.), called o abbreviation ZIR'484'553 À, the full title being 

gag za agn Re JAR BA AER ma AR aa! Za ASA A IAAT T]! 
ARR ARS AAS ARAN SAS HAIL A AS TRAN BIA, 2 vols. T 
was edited several times in Tibet, Amdo, and Mongolia. It was also edited in the Aga 


monastery in Buriat-Mongolia. It is mentioned in Dr. van Manen’s Index under No. 39 
It is contained in his first list among tie publications of the gae school of the 


Depung monastery ; the obligatory maruals of that school are mostly the works of 
the first Jamyangshepa. 
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nós "JE or &w'3, the aga"zúr" manuals are very much in 
vogue; they are among the obligatory manuals (uis *&*) of every school, 
There are ¥9°4H%" on every branch of learning without exception. 
agar zár" always presupposes the existence of a fundamental text, 
“the root" (Fu = ae), which is always the same, but the 
aga'zdz" is different according to the school. The number of 
Aga zár is enormous, but the greatest part are devoted to such 


subjects as Hx Ya and X3º'aº, since these doctrines represent the 
focus of lamaist scholarship. 

The first of the texts mentioned in Dr. van Manen’s list is 
a dialectical commentary on the AES PW DS (AAIAHITTETT) ! 
The second is a commentary of the same type on Candrakirti’s 
Y'A SAS" (WpHG). The latter is the fundamental 
text in the study of Mädhyamika system in the monastic schools of 
the za: Aqa sect. 

It is impossible to determine quite exactly who the authors of 
these works were, because we have in the list only their generic name, 
the name of the class of works to which they belong. But considering 
that in Dr. van Manen’s list they stand at the head of all the funda- 
mental manuals of the qua FS school of the Depung monastery, 
it becomes very probable that they are the manuals admitted in that 
school. We probably have here two works of 4 Ss AA 


yqa, who really is the author of two such works, admitted as 


obligatory manuals (Ga: ös") of that school, as recorded by Longdôl- 


lama.? 
** 155. BAN v ag (11). The five chapters of Lovereligion, 
i.e. Lama Ba ën wi für AN", the founder of the Sera monastery." 


A very categorical, but quite fantastic interpretation! It is even 
quite incomprehensible who could have suggested such a monstrosity ! 


1 Of. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. i(7]*). The Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of this work are 


published by Professor Th. Stcherbatsky and E. E. Obermiller m the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, xxii. 
2 Of. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. xxii (G°). The Tibetan text of the Màdhyamakavatàra 


ıs published by M. L. de la Vallée Poussin in the Brbhotheca Buddhica series, vol. 1x 
3 Cf. his bibliographical work mentioned above, f. 44, verso, 11. 4-6. 
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The title BAN BAYA is a most usual, most widely spread, 


most popular name generally given to the collection of the 
celebrated five treatises of Maitreya. They are: (1) 8&4 "Saa: ay = 


Tuae: yis args = HAT ATX: ?; (3)5 RN ARR RH très 
= aaa aag: $ ` (4) Src Sw san aay = vágáaígay: ; 
and (5) gy än = word 

Under the title of FAV $e eru, which is more usual than the 


identical title CELER , these five works of Maitreya are known 


in the whole domain of Tibetan literature and even to every half- 
literate Tibetan.º Under this title they appear in all the catalogues 
of all the printing offices of Tibetan and Mongolian Monasteries * 
and even have found their way into our European scientific literature.® 


The quoted examples clearly show the difficulties of the task 
assumed by Dr. van Manen when he resolved to publish his two 
quite inadequate lists We have by no means pointed out all the 
mistakes of which his Index is full. We have selected only some most 


t Cf. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. i {T°}. 


* Cf, ibid., Mdo, vol. xliv (8°). Sanskrit text (with commentary) was edited and 


translated by M. Sylvain Lévi m the Bibliothèque de P Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Sciences 
historiques et philologiques, fase. 159 et 182, Paris, 1907-1911. i 


3 Cf, ibid, Mdo, vol. xliv (4°). The Sansknt text of the subcommentarr 
on it, composed by Sthiramati HET TIT ANT ATAT, is now partly 
tim 


published by Dr. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya and Professor G. Tucci m the Calcutta 
Oriental Series, No. 24, Calcutta, 1932 (only the first part issued). 


+ Of. ibid., Mdo, vol. xhv (2°). 


5 Of. ibid., Mdo., vol. xliv (3°). Cf. also above our remark on No. 56 of Dr. van 


Manen's Index, 
° Cf. e.g. a special work of the Choni lama JYN'A*NHS* ER (born 1727), 


devoted to a review of the contents of these five treatises of see This work is 
called : JAN SN d'age Za: SAN AA AU JA HBT Ja ax" WW 
10 folios. 

7 Of. e.g. the Aga catalogue mentioned above, ax RR TN", f. 2, verse, 
J. 2-3. 

s Cf. B. II. Bacuasen, „Byaauss, ero gorwaTH, ueropna m aureparypa, part ii, 


p. 119, footnote I. Cf. also B. Banann, .Crarya Maïrpen B Soxorom Xpawe s 
JIaspane,“ Bibliotheca Buddhica, xxii p. 25, footnote 1, etc., etc. 
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conspicuous and suggestive éxamples. Almost every item wants 
either correction or supplementary explanation. Without going into 
details we can shortly mention that even such a work as Bodhicary&- 
vatära which is known to every Buddhologist has been overlooked 
by Dr. van Manen, when he explains the abridged title of its com- 
mentary, “ ay REM AL,” as ' Commentary on entering on 
the (right) practice (or conduct)”.1 Not less wonderful is 
the interpretation of the term ë.a: as “ Imperial ”, as " an adjective 


of rank, derived from the designation of the Emperor of China,” 2 
whereas this term means " superior ”,“ former ", and is applied to the 
first reincarnation of a celebrated lama; the title in question, 
EK "aca", refers to the first Changkya-Khutuktu, Ngagwang- 


chóiden (gx HST WL Sg), who lived in 1642-1714; ete., etc. 


It hardly is necessary to go through the whole of Dr. van Manen’s 
Index and point to every mistake and obscurity which 1s found almost 
in every item. Since it is clear that the lists themselves, as mentioned 
above, are unsatisfactory, it is useless to attempt their full emenda- 
tion. Our aim was not to correct them, but to show the mistake 
of the method of collecting bibliographical informations from hearsay. 

Our review of Dr. van Manen’s attempt confirms us in the convic- 
tion that Tibetan bibliography must start just by a careful description 
of all Tibetan literary works to be found in the libraries of Europe 
and by a study of original Tibetan compositions on bibliography 
and history, as well as of catalogues of monastic printmg offices 
(uz*) in Tibet, China, Mongolia, and Buriat-Mongolia. 

In this department very much can be done. The description of 
all the 735 aga, e.g., would be very useful, since nobody knows in 


Europe what works they include. 

Although our collections are very far from. being complete, never- 
theless they represent the only reliable material in our hands and 
every precise and detailed description of them becomes a real and 
valuable contribution towards a bibliography of Tibet. 


1 J. van Manen, op. cit., Index, No. 136. 

? Tbid., No. 72. 

s In his introduction to the edition of the Samtänäntarasiddhi (Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, xix) Professor Th. Stcherbatsky has given the full list of the works of 
RAS SAS EJ ZANU, But his example has unfortunately not so far been 


followed by other scholars. 
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A Fragment of the Uétaratantra in Sanskrit 


By H. W. Barney and E. H. JOHNSTON 
(PLATE II) 


H. 0047 is an incomplete roll of the Stein collection at the India 
Office, measuring 130 x 31 cm. The accompanying photograph: 
shows the roll except the lower part (32 cm.) containing six 
short vertical lines (a business account) in Chinese, the last 10 cm, 
being blank. The reverse of the roll contains the Chinese version of the 
Aparimitàyuh Sütra, and one line in Tibetan script. The obverse 
here edited consists of Sanskrit verses with Khotanese Saka 
annotations. There is a brief description of the roll by the late 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle in Stein, Serindia, p. 1449. 

The Sanskrit orthography ! is similar to that of texts published by 
Dr. Hoernle in JRAS., 1911, 447 ff. The Saka is of the late type found 
in documents of the times of tae kings Visa Dharma and Visa 
Sambhava, about the end of the eighth century A.D. A terminus 
ad quem is given by the closing 07 the Tun-huang library about the 
begmning of the eleventh century. 

The MS. is carelessly written in cursive Brahmi script, and the scribe 
has struck through many of the aksaras.—H. W. B. 


The Sanskrit text, unearthed by Dr. Bailey, contains a passage 
from which important deductions may be drawn on a vexed question 
of the history of Buddhist dogma. It falls into two parts, the first of 
which consists of the opening verses of several works. Two of these, 
the Mahayanasiitralamkara and the Mülamadhyamakakarikàs, are 
too well known to need comment, though the copyist distinguishes 
himself by transposing the authars’ names. Of the remainder, the 
first is from an unnamed work, which I cannot identify but which 
dealt perhaps with the ‘ false views ”, and the third is attributed to 
the Mahäyänasdmäsa, a title apsarently unknown to the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations; the application of the epithet nirmala to 
dharma suggests the possibility that it is a work of the Prajñäpäramita 
school. The last verse in this part is described as. opening the 
Ratnagotravibhägasästra of -the Hodhisattva Maitreya, that is, the 


1 It is not excluded that in the Sanskrit viràma may have been at times intended 
by the sign transliterated i, even with tt. ` 
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Uttaratantra, the crabbed Tibetan version of which has recently been 
rendered into English with remarkable skill by Dr. Obermiller in 
Acta Orientalia, ix. The Chinese translation (Taisho Issaikyo ed., 
No. 1611) is usually styled the Mahäyänotiaratantrasästra, despite the 
fact that the title literally translated, as pointed out long ago by 
Nanjio, is Uttaraikayanaratnagotrasästra, where ekayäna should 
presumably be taken as the translator’s interpretation of the 
Significance of the term tantra. According to P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon 
bouddhique en Chine, p. 249, a Chinese catalogue of A.D. 597 knows 
an alternative title, of which the first part is Rafnagotrawibhäga, in 
agreement with the roll. The second part of the text is an excerpt 
of nine verses from the same work, chapter iii, 1-7 and 9, according 
to Dr! Obermiller, who has amalgamated the two verses, 5 and 6, 
into one; the copyist has also numbered the verses, but wrongly, 
treating the Särdülavikridita verse, number 7, as two, by reason of the 
transcription dividing each pada into two parts at the cæsura. 

To appreciate the value of the find, I must discuss the present 


= state of our information about the Uttaratantra. The Tibetan version 


presents a work in five chapters and names Asañga as the author, 
so that lit is ordinarily reckoned among his five main works, which 
were revealed to him by the future Buddha, Maitreya. A curious 
feature df it is the way in which karikäs of the usual mnemonic curtness 
are inte spersed with verses or series of verses composed on regular 
kävya principles. The roll contains two good examples, in the 
yathäsamkhya compound of its verse 8, a figure several times employed 
by Asvaghosa but not in favour with the poets of the classical period, 
and in the repetition, amounting to internal rhyme, of stha in the 
last pada, of its verse 10; and there appears to be a long series of such 
verses in chapter iv. The Chinese translation, which was prepared 
by Ratnamati, a monk from Central India, early in the sixth century 
A.D., gives no author's name; but according to Péri, BEFEO., xi, 
pp. 348-55, a seventh-century writer named Fa Tsang attributed 
it to a certain Chien I and transliterated the name as Saramati, though 
the more natural rendering of the Chinese translation would be 
Sthiramati. This authority places Säramati in the 700’s and 
Vasubandhu in the 900’s, while Paramartha, who accepts the same 
period for Vasubandhu, places the other in the beginning of the 
600’s shortly after Nàgàrjuna.. It is also to be noted that Saramati is 
associated doctrinally with the supposititious Asvaghosa, the author 
of the so-called Mahayanasraddhotpadasdstra. Fa Tsang attributes 
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to him also Nos. 1626 and 1627.0f the Taisho Issaikyo Tripitaka, the 
title of which is literally Dharmadhätvavisesatäsästra, and he is also 
said to be the author of the Ju ta ch‘éng (usually translated 
Mahäyanavatära) ` according to Péri this ls w work contains a single 
allusion to the Mahaüyanasütralamkara, besides numerous references 
to earlier works, but, as ib was translated before A.D. 440, the 
identification of the quotation may Je incorrect or the passage an inter- 
polation. For, if the work is really by the same writer, he lived, 
according to the two Chinese aushorities cited above, long before 
Asanga. Ratnamati’s translation o7 the Uttaratantra is a curious piece 
of work ; though nominally divided into four chapters, it falls primarily 
into two sections. The first, covering pp. 813-820 of the Taisho 
Issaikyo edition, consists solely of verses with occasional captions ; 
the first thirty-nine columns are ar. introduction, and it then proceeds 
to give a selection of verses from tie text. Whether it has verses not 
found in the Tibetan translation, I am unable to say. The second 
section, beginning near the end af chapter i and containing in its 
fourth chapter the énd of the Tibetan's chapter i and the whole of its 
remaining four: chapters, gives the work with the commentary. The 
latter differs i in minor details from the Tibetan, but resembles it too 
closely not to have been translated (or perhaps better, paraphrased) 
from. the same original. This second part is remarkable in that it seems 
to omit ; the kavya verses of the Tibetan ; thus verses 8 and 10 of the 
roll. and i Av, 14586 of the Tibetan are to be found in it. On the 
other hand, verses 8 and 10 of the roll and some of the missing verses 
of the. Tibetän’s chapter iv are given in the first section... The 
É explanation of this state of affairs may be that two separate translations 
have ‘been joined together by the Chinese; for Bagchi, op. cit., p. 250, 
quotes a Chinese catalogue -of tie eighth century as saying that 
it is the second” ‘translation, and he remarks that Bodhiruci, who 
` collaborated with Ratnamati in another translation, also translated 
the Uttaratantra, though he does nat identify it with any of the works 
of Bodhiruci mentioned i in the catalogues, tbid., pp. 252—260. The verses 
common to both sections, so far aa I have tested.them, are worded ih 
identical terms, and one of the two sections may well be by Bodhiruci. 

The divergence between the Chinese and Tibetan ‘traditions is 
therefore considerable, and the -velue of the roll, which supports the 
Chinese in its title and the Tibetan in its ascription, lies in the bearing 
of its evidence on the puzzle. "In the first place, Tibetan tradition, 
as cited by Dr. Obermiller, recognizes. the peculiar position which 
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the Uttaratantra takes in the corpus of Asanga's works by virtue of its 
strong tendency to Mädhyamika tenets. On one point, however, 
according to Dr. Obermiller's translation, it definitely accepts 
Vijiànavadin doctrines, namely with regard to the Buddha-bodies ; 
for, following the interpretation of modern Tibetan scholars, the 
English version makes it teach the existence of three such bodies. 
Now, besides the quotations from a number of texts in La Vallée 
Poussin, Viñaptimatratäsiddhi, pp. 762 ff., the standpoint adopted 
by the various sects and schools with regard to this doctrine is set 
out in complete and masterly fashion in Hobogirin, s.v. busshin, 
from which it appears that the Mädhyamikas accept the existence of 
two bodies only, and the Vijüanavadins, with the sole exception of 
the treatise under discussion, three or more bodies. The Sanskrit 
text, however, of verses 1-4 of the roll, which agrees in this point 
entirely with the Tibetan text when properly understood, shows that 
the modern Tibetan method of interpretation followed by 
Dr. Obermiller is wrong as reading into the text a meaning it cannot 
bear, and that the Uttaratantra in reality knows of only two Buddha- 
bodies, the paramirthakâya and the samvrtikäya. The author of the 
article quoted in Hobogirin understands the Chinese version similarly 
to teach the doctrine of two bodies only. With the disappearance of 
the trikaya doctrine from it, there is nothing left to attach it with 
certainty to the Vıjnänaväda. Two points in the Chinese further 
support the view that we are dealing with a purely Madhyamika. work, 
firstly that Ratnamati and Bodhiruci's activities appear from the list 
of their translations to have been confined to the sütras used by the 
Madhyamikas and to the treatises based on them, and secondly that 
Ratnamati, by translating tantra by ekayäna, indicates his view that he 
is translating a Madhyamika work; for, as Dr. Obermiller has pointed 
out, the ekayana theory of the gotra is a specific teaching of that school 
as opposed to the Vijñänavädins. 

Are we, then, justified in attributing a purely Madhyamika work 
to Asanga on the strength of Tibetan tradition and of the attribution 
to Maitreya in this roll, and in direct opposition to earlier Chinese 
evidence ? In this connection it must be remembered that the latter . 
goes back to the school of Hiuan Tsang; according to Demiéville, 
BEFEO., xxiv, pp. 52-3, Yüan Ts, a pupil of his, ascribes the Pao 
hsing lun (Ratnagotrasästra) to Säramati, and, tbid., p. 55, n. 4, the Fa 
Tsang, already quoted from Péri, certainly had some connection with 
the same school The famous pilgrim was deeply versed in the 
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Vijiänaväde, and it seems impossible that, if he thought the 
Uttaratantra to be by Asanga, his followers should attribute it to a 
writer of a different school. On the other hand, Dr. Obermiller supports 
the Tibetan ascription by pointing out the identity of Uttaratantra, 
1, 152, with Abhisamayälañkära, v, 21, and the similarity of two verses 
with passages in the Mahäyänasüträlakära. The first of these cases 
does not hold good. The verse in question, first elaborated by 
Asvaghoga, was adopted and transformed by Nagarjuna, who read a 
new meaning into it; in that form it was quoted frequently in 
Madhyamika and Vijfianavadin works (La Vallée Poussin, Mélanges 
chinois et bouddhiques, i, p. 394). Moreover, I have been unable to 
discover the verse in either section of the Chinese translation, and it 
may be an interpolation. As regards the testimony of the roll, the 
term ratnagotra is known to Asanga but used differently, Mahäyäna- 
süträlamkära, iii, 10 (we may compare the ratnakula of the Tantra in 
Tibet, G. Tucci, Indo-Tibetica, IU, pt. i, p. 43), and the expression 
gunaprabheda of the roll might be compared with gotraprabhedatä 
of the same work, iii, 1. The style of the verses of kavya type in the 
roll suggests an earlier date than Asañga-to me, though such a point 
is too subjective to be relied on. Altogether the evidence in this 
respect does not appear to me to have cogent force or to outweigh 
Chinese statements, which on the face of them are well authenticated 
and which give a result in accordance with what we should prima 
facie expect. ` ' 

The final question is, if Tibetan engin and the'ascription in the 
roll are wrong, how did they come to go wrong ? Now the restoration 
of the name Säramati from the Chinese seems to me doubtful. It is 
a somewhat unusual form and it does not really coincide with the 
Chinese translation, Chien I; further, Chinese transcriptions of proper 
names have often come down to us in a corrupt state, and in the 
present case the loss of a single character in copying would have been 
7 enoóuglrto change Sthiramati into Sàramati. The former, in my opinion, 
is the correct form-of the name ; for we do know of an early Sthiramati 
from other sources, the author of a commentary on the Kdsya- 
paparivarta, a very early Mahayana sütra, which is far older than the 
Vijiänaväda school. This commentary, No. 1523 in the Taisho 
Issaikyo Tripitake, was translated by Bodhiruci who gives no author's 
name, but Baron von Staél-Holstein, in his preface to the Käsya- 
paparivarta, pp. xiv-xvii, points out that the Tibetan gives hus name. 
In note 1 to the preface of his edition of the commentary he quotes 
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also Bu-Ston’s History of Buddhism as authority for the statement that 
this Sthiramati was born in the Dandakaranya. The reliability of this 
statement is possibly open to doubt, but it is curious that Ratnamati, 
the translator of the Uitaratantra, also came from Central India. 
The theory I would put forward for consideration is therefore as 
follows: There was a writer named Sthiramati, who lived some time 
before Asanga, and who wrote the Uttaratantra or Ratnagotravibhaga, 
the commentary on the Ka@syapaparwarta, the Dharmadhätvavısesatä- 
sästra, and possibly the Mahaydndvatara; he belonged to the 
Madhyamika school, but to a section teaching a doctrine more advanced 
than that of Nagarjuna, of a type approximating to that of the 
mysterious Mahayanasraddhotpada, and in some degree anticipating 
Vijfianavadin developments. As he failed to found a school which 
could compete with the two great divisions of the Mahayana, his works 
fell into comparative oblivion at a fairly early date. Later, after 
Asanga and either after or contemporaneous with the date of the 
Chinese translations of the first Sthiramati's works, there was a much 
more famous Sthiramati of Valabhi, an adherent of the Vijüänaväda, 
who wrote a number of commentaries, some still extant in Sanskrit. 
By the time of the roll, somewhere according to Dr. Bailey in the eighth 
to tenth centuries A.D., when the name Sthiramati was found attached 
to the Uttaratantra, it was supposed to be that of the only Sthiramati 
whose name was still living, namely Asanga’s follower and com- 
mentator. It would be natural in such circumstances to suppose the 
commentary alone to be by him, in which case the original, whose 
teaching shows some affinities with Vijñaänavädin doctrines, could only 
be attributed to Asanga. The word tantra in the title might assist in 
the mistake, as Asanga is traditionally associated with the origin of 
that school. This theory has the advantage of accounting for all the 
facts and of making the position of the Uttaratantra in the history of 
Buddhist dogmaties much more comprehensible, and the same cannot 
be said of any other possible explanation. Further-than this the ` 
matter can hardly be taken, till more evidence is produced, for instance 
by a much completer examination of the Chinese translation than I 
am competent to undertake. 

A few words must be added about the restoration of the Sanskrit 
from the transliteration. The original, which cannot always be read 
with certainty, has a certain number of corruptions, besides a number 
of extra syllables, which should have been cut out and which I have 
omitted from the Sanskrit; the method of transliteration also in the 
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roll is not uniform, particularly with regard to the vowels, while the 
language is such as to make conjecture unsafe. As it is not possible 
therefore to give the Sanskrit that was mtended by the writer by relying 
solely on the MS., I have made use for the Uttaratantra of the Tibetan 
translation in Mdo 45 (India Office copy), and of the Chinese translation 
(verse i, 1, on p. 820 c; vv. 1-6 and 9 on pp. 844 a and b; and vv. 1, 
4, 6, 8, and 10, on pp. 817 z and b), and this has enabled me to prepare 
a text which, subject to one or two small matters of uncertainty, I feel 
justified in considering to be that which lay before the author of the 
roll. The Tibetan has occasional variant readings, which I give under 
the letter T in the notes, but there is in reality almost complete 
textual agreement between the three versions, the Chinese being far 
more literal than is often the case.1—E. H. J. 


1 Since the above paper was written the Rev. Rahul Särhkntyäyana has announced 
in JBORS., xxi (1935), pp. 31 and 33, the discovery in Tibet of two incomplete MSS. 
of the Sanskrit text of the Uttaratantra. It 18 to be hoped that photographs will be 
made available for the publication of this important material. 
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Cu. 0047: 
1. [Fragment of lower part of aksara da.) 


2. rägädidaursam - visadrrigdi - kudıristisalyam = 
gânidabhineddham - hrra = dayam samivrriksi 


3. laikam =ttrattü paramérrimimagatta karinättmimme?kä 
yam = stasidhya?muhta = ma? - bhaisagüri 


4. mabhyarca*yamme = arthajiiarthivibhavina 
prrikuratte va va ? va 5 padiétattima 

5. lai=dukhittisyättittirinayi dukhittaujine = 
kàrümnastattinta?tti$mayam 

6. süträlamkärisästri hiya padauysa karya - arya 
nägärrjum baudhisatvina hva 


7. sarvajhayl namahi:stasimi: parartha ? 7 
bharittadttimane = narimala 


8. yi ci dharmayam = dimattiginivarayi ca = 
mihäyämna simäsigä®stri® hiya padau- 


9. ysa kärya = | 
anaraudha anautipada - anachida®manasitta = 
manekärtha*manä 


10. karthamanargimanirgima = yatti 
prrittittisimuttpäda prripamcapameima 


ll. Siva = deéafme?yam 8 mahäsambudhamstamvam 
kü de*va*tta 2 baudhattauvarat = baudhatta? - 


12. madhyimai $ästri hiya padauysa karya arya mittrai 
baudhasatti jsa hvata 


13. sti-dharmasta - ganagta dhättü = baudharigüni 
karmam ci baudhamevam = krrisijasya 


1 samrritta written over ndäbhine. 
2 Struck out. 

3 With -i struck out. 

4 muhta=ma below the line. 

5 With .à struck out. 

9 Below the lino. 

* Uncertain, possibly ra. 

8 With -au struck out. 
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Sanskrit Text, WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF SAKA 


(I. 2) Ragadidosavisadigdhakudrstisalya- 1 
gandabhinaddhahrdayam samaveksya (1. 3) lokam | 
Trata 2 parésrayagatan karunatmako yas 
tam siddhimuktam avisam ? guru(l. 4)m arcayami || 
Arthajho ’rthavibhavanam prakurute vàcà padais câma(l. 5)lair 
duhkhasyottaranäya * duhkhitajane kärunyatas tanmayah | 
The first kärikä of the Sütralamkäraéästra. Spoken by Arya- 
Nagarjuna. 
(1. 7) Sarvajüäya namas tasmai pararthaprahitatmane | 
Nirmalä(l. 8)ya ca dharmaya dhimadganavaraya ca || 
The first karika of the Mahayäna-samäsa-$ästra. 
(I. 9) Anirodham anutpadam anuechedam asäsvatam 5 | 
Anekärtham anä(l. 10)nartham anägamam 5 anirgamam || 
Yah pratityasamutpadarh prapaficopasamam (l. 11) $ivam | 
Degayamãsa sambuddhas " tam vande vadatam varam || 
The first karika of the Madhyamaka-gastra. Spoken by the 
Bodhisattva Arya-Maitreya. 
< Buddha > (l. 13)$ ca dharmas ca "€ ca dhatur 
bodhir gunàh karma ca bauddham eva ? | 


1 Salyam would be preferable metrically. 
2 Or trátva. 

3 The restoration is doubtful. 

4 The roll reads wrongly duhkhitasyo?. 

5 Did the writer intend anaéitam ? 

6 It Jooks as if anagrimam is meant here. 

? Is defayan mahäsambuddhas intended ? 
8 tha-ma, T., ie. ante. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19., 


20. 


2]. 


22. 


29. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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fastrasyi Siriramettatti = simasatta 

vajha padhamna saptta = 

mittrai baudhasa - 

tvi jsa hva - rahna = gautrivibhägisästri hiya 
padauysa karya — — 

. . svärtha-parärtha parimärthikä yam = 
stidasritta samvrrittakayintäm ca - ba ° 
lam visamyaugam vipäkabhävamtti!® _ 
ettatti cittürisastigünam prribhedam =- 1 


svärthasampattyidrristämta = mrrise 


säketta Siriram parimärthika = parisam 
pattidrristämnta = mrrise säkettakam vipü 2 
visamyaugagüniryüHhi = ttam = vipü 
radyibalâdabai = vipakakam dvittiyamca? = 
mahattipürüsalaksamnam 3 i 


— 
balam tvavajñamna-vrrittesa vajñavatti = 
stidasrritta samvrrittakayattäm ca 15 


ttithagattàvimnakattanti'^riksivatti!s = 


—— 


visaradamtva parasattisü siha ` vatti = ukatta 
mumnidrrida darsanamambhil'camdrrivatti= 4 
sthämnasthämna vipaki ca = karma 
nämimdrriye!’sa ca = dhätvesamidhamuhttau ca = 
— 18 D - 

máuurge sarvalttirigrammane 5 
dhyamnädakidesavimalyä = niväsränü 
prasimrritte!?ysamntha 29 smrrattevithe 

o 


= devicaksusamttam ? ea = jiànnam 
disividam balam= 6 sthämnästhämna vi 


? ba with à probably struck out. 

19 Struck out. 

M yyü written under rã (with š struck out). 
33 tia struck out, ca written below. 

13 5%... ca struck out, = 1, 16. 

14 rj with -? written above. 

18 ti . . . vatti below the line. 

16 bi struck out, bhà beneath. 

1! An uncertain aksera struck out, ye written below. 
18 ri with -t struck out. 

19 prasimrrilte struck out. 

20 ysam niha uncertain. 

21 ttram struck out, with tam below. 
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Krtsnasya (I. 14) $ästrasya sariram etat 
samasato vajrapadani sapta || 
Spoken by the Bodhisattva Arya-Maitreya. The first kärikä 
of the Ratnagotravibhãga éästra. 


1. (L 16) Svartham parärtharh paramarthakayas ' 
tadäsritä samvrtikäyatä ca | 
Pha(l. 17)lam visarnyogavipakabhavad 
etac catuhsastigunaprabhedam || 


2. (I. 18) Svarthasampattidrstantam ° Sariram päramärthikam | 
Parasarh(l 19)pattidrstäntam rseh sarhketikath vapuh || 


3. Visamyogagunair yuktam vapu(l 20)r ädyam balädibhih | 
Vaipakikam dvitiyarh ca mahäpurusalaksanam || 


4, (L 21) Balath tv avijüänavrtesu 1º vajravat 
Tathägatavenikatantariksavat | | 
(L. 22) Visàradatvam parisatsu s-mhavan 4+ 
(I. 23) muner dvidhädaréanam ambucandravat || 


5. Sthänästhäne vipäke ca karma(l. 24)nàm indriyesu ca | 
Dhatusv evadh'muktau ca marge sarvatragâmini || 


6. (l. 25) Dhyänädikleéavaimalve niväsänusmrtäv iha | 
(I. 26) Divye caksusi säntau 2 ca jiänam dasavidham balam || 


° T has bdag-ñid-kyis hbyor-ba, possibly for svatäsampalti°. 

10 ma-rigs sgribs-pa, T, i.e. avidyavaranesu, which is the better reading. 

11 The Chinese and T transpose b and c, rightly as the continuation shows. The 
three following characters do not belong to the verse and may represent a misplaced 
uktam. 

12 T has Idan-pa “ possession "; the only possible word, präpti, is metrically 
difficult. For pattau from pad, which is free from this objection, there is only the 
authority of the Indian lexicons. | 


28. ` 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


32. 


33. 


94. 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
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päkadättüsi jagatti- nànádhimuhttimdrriyetti = 
cikrra??vari??rtti 

manayaugabhümesa jagatti = pür?*venaváprra?*smrrattau 
kärümnastattittatti?'mayam ga-devye caksau 


cäsavaksiyikrrittau = vajñämnavarmäcalam = 
prräkäramdhummabhedaprrika 


LJ co ^ ` . 
ranam =chaidhaautti balavajrrawatti- 8 
sarvadharmavisambaudham - vibamdau 


prritta sedhana = margarya °? dani raudhattpi = pti 28 
visäradhyi cittürividdham = 9 


naittya va*'nauntesa yitha mrrigrrimdrra = 
ne ra®'rbhiranümtha grritte mrri 


gebhya = munemdrrasihaupi statha 
gane*'sà = svasthau narastha sthira š RUP 


vekeramastha = 10 
baysümñäm tcauraksastyàm pajäm dharmäm “a 
tcihauryäm visa, - 


radhyam-rahna® = gauttravibhagisastri jsi 
niramda 


— — — 


püñam saram % ryà gam ? 34 


=ptina sämrrärauryä ga ? 34 
Six vertical lines of Chinese follow. 


22 krri with -i struck out. s 
2 ri struck out. 

24 pü . . . tiau below the line. 

25 Uncertain. 

26 ttatti below the line; karim... mayam struck out. >, 
27 rya first written, later stroke added to left. ch 

28 pli below the line in thinner handwriting. 

29 yi with -ù struck out, 

30 rg struck out. 

31 Uncertain aksara struck out, with ne below. 

33 rahna to end of line struck out. 

33 ram with ryäm below. 

34 uncertain sign. 
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8. Sthänästhänavi(l. 27)pakadhatusu jagannänädhimuktindriye 
cakrävarta(l. 28)nayogabhümisu 13 jagatpürväparänusmrtau | 
Divye caksusi (l. 29) casravaksayakrtav ajhänavarmäcala- 
pràkàrandukabhedanapraka(l. 30)ranacchedäd !* balam 
[vajravat || 


9. Sarvadharmabhisarhbodharh vibandha(l. 31)pratisedhanam | 
Margajfiata nirodho "pi vaisàradyam caturvidham || 
10. (1. 32) Nityarh vanàntesu yathà mrgendro 
nirbhir afiuttrisagato mr(l. 33)gebhyah | 
Munindrasimho ’pi tathä ganesu 
svastho 1º nirästhah sthira(l. 34)vikramasthah || š 
Of the sixty-four divine special qualities and the four intrepidities. 
Excerpted from the Ratnagotravibhägasästra. 


(Translation uncertain.) 


13 fon-monñs rnam-byan, T, i.e. samklescvyavadäna°. It omits bhümisu and jagat, 
and reads ?^pürvaparà^. The Chinese had bhümi and paraphrases the preceding words 
“ all kinds of tendencies (sui, Giles 10396, ? anusaya) and abandonments (prahâna) ”, 
reading perhaps citrä° for cakra°. I 

14 prakarana from kr, certified by the Cainese’s san “ disperse ” + one would expect 
pradarana, possibly indicated by T’s gzhig. 

15 legs-gnas, T. i.e. sustho; so also the Chinese. 


Two Vedantic Hymns on the: Siddhüntamuktavali 


By ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy 


ie (Vedänta-)Siddhäntamuktävali of Prakäfânanda, a work of the 

sixteenth century, written in refutation of Rämänuja’s Tattvasara, 
has been edited and translated in another manner by A. Venis in the 
Pandit, N.S., vols. 11 and 12, and reprinted separately, Benares, 1912. 
In our version we have endeavoured to be absolutely literal without 
employing the customary phraseology of Sanskrit scholarship, some 
of which is actually misleading, and other parts obscure to the general 
reader. On the other hand, we have not hesitated to employ the 
technical terms of scholastic philosophy in their proper context ; 
we maintain, indeed, that the content of Indian religious or 
philosophical texts cannot be conveyed in any other way; and that 
the propriety of this procedure will be apparent to anyone precisely 
to the extent that he is familiar with both Hindu and Christian 
scholastic method. It is not intended that the result make for easy 
reading ; on the contrary, the modern reader, accustomed to the use 
of words in vague or much degraded senses, and to the making of hasty 
assimilations, must be faced with the necessity of establishing for 
himself the content of unfamiliar references, which is even more 
essential here than it would be in the analogous case of the study of the 
Latin hymns of the Middle Ages. It will therefore be understood that 
the translation is a technical one, and to be taken accordingly. We 
believe at the same time that by these means the formal beauty and 
clarity of the original are better preserved than would be possible 
in an easier, vaguer, and more sentimental wording. 

What may be found remarkable in the translated hymns is their 
markedly devotional character, which might not have been anticipated 
in connection with so highly technical and controversial a treatise 
as is this “‘ Clew to Freedom, the Last End and Whole Intention of 
Revelation"; it is not really more remarkable than that St. Thomas 
should have written not only the Summa Theologica and Summa 
Contra Gentiles, but also the hymn Adoro. te devote. In “ man’s last 
end " the Way of Gnosis (grana yoga) and the Way of Participation 
(bhakti yoga) meet in the full consent of Intellect and Will, where Being, 
Intelligence, and Beatitude — the equivalents of the more familiar 
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‘Goodness, Truth, and Beauty "—are no longer thinkable as 
accidental attributes (wpalaksana) annexed to the First, but only as 
essential attributes (vi$esana) or names of the First, idem in sevpso. 


I 
Ya ätmä sarvavastünàm yadartham sakalam jagat 
änandäbdhih svatantro ’sävanädeyah katham vada. ` 
yadanyad vastu tatsarvam yadbhede narasrhgavat 
satà sarvapadarthànam anadeyah katham vada. 
yadvaée prähinah sarve Brahmadyãh krmayastatha 
isänah sarvavastünàm anadeyah katham bhavet. 
yaccaksuh sarvabhütänäm manaso yanmano viduh 
yajjyotir jyotisam devo nopadeyah katham vibhuh. 
modapramoda-paksabhyàm anandatmã tamo gatah 
jivayatyakhilan lokan anàdeyah svayam kutah. 
yasyànanda-samudrasya lesamatram jagadgatam 
prasrtam Brahmalokadàu sukhabdhim kah parityajet. 
hairanyagarbham ai$varyam yasmin drste trnayate 
simä sarvapumärthänäm apumarthah katham bhavet. 
yatkämä brahmacaryanta Indradyàh präpta-sampadah 
svasvabhogam tyajantyeva na pumarthah katham nrnäm. 
yaddidrksäphaläh sarva vaidikyo vividhäh kriyah 
yagadya vihitäs tasminnupeksä vada te katham. 
yaddrstimatratah sarvàh kamadya duhkhabhümayah 
vina$yanti ksanenäsävupädeyah katham na te. 
ählädarüpatä yasya susupte sarvasäksiki 
tatropeksa bhaved yasya tadanyah syätpasuh katham. 


IT 
Ánandarüpam ätmänam saccid advaya-tattvakam 
apürvädi-pramänoktam präpyäham tadvapuh-sthitah. 
Yo bam advaya-vastveva sadvaye drdha-niscayah 
prapya cänandam ätmänam so 'ham advaya-vigrahah. 
nasti Brahma-sadanandam iti me durmatih sthita 
kva gata sã na janami yadaham tadvapuh-sthitah. 
pürnänandädvaye tattve Mervadi-jagadakrtih 
bodhe "bodhakrtaivasid abodhah kva gato ’dhunä. 
samsära-roga-samgrasto duhkha-raéir ivaparah 
ätma-bodha-samunmesäd änandäbdhir aham sthitah. 
yo “ham alpepi visaye ragavan ativihvalah 
änandätmani samprapte sarägah kva gato 'dhunà. 
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~ yasya me jagatäm kartuh.karyair apahrtätmanah 
ävirbhüta-paränanda ätinä praptah’ éruter balät. 
paramrsto "ai labdho "er presito jet ciram maya ~ 
idänim tvàm aham präpto na tyajämi kadäcana. 
tvam vind nihsvarüpo "ham mam vina tvam katham sthitah 
distyedanim maya labdho yo ’si so et namo sto te. 
dehäbhimäna-nigadair baddho "bodhakhya-taskaraih 
ciram te darsanäd eva trutitam bandhanam ksanat. 
viguddho 'smi vimukto ’smi-pürnät pürnatam äkrtih 
asamspréya mamätmänam, antar Brahmandakotayah. 
tattvam-ädi-vaco-jälam ävrttam asakrt pura 
idànim tat $raväd eva pürnänando vyavasthitah. 


I 

How can it be asserted that that Essence that is the essence of 
every substance, and in which the whole world subsists as in 
its sufficlent reason, that authentic Ocean of Beatitude, is other than 
man's last end ? : TN 

How can that Essence that is the ground of all else, which if 
divided from that whole is as non-existent ! as the horns of a man, how 
can that Essence which is the reality of all categories, be other than 
man's last end ? | 

How can That, within whose sway are all things living, from Maker ? 
to emmet, and being the ground of all things is their Ruler, be other 
than man’s last end ? 

. How can That, which Comprehensors call the Eye of all things, the 
Intellect of intellects; the Light of ights, and numinous Omnipresence, 
be other than man’s last end ? 

How can that Essence and Beatitude which, when it enters the 
Dark-world on its wings of enjoyment and satisfaction, quickens every 
world, be made out to be other than man’s last end ? 

Who can refuse that Ocean of Beatitude, of which but a little 
measure pervades the world,‘ and is yet the Tide of Well-being that 
flows in the Maker’s heaven and every other world ? 

How can That, which when it is seen, the lordship of the Golden- 
Germ is valued at a straw, and which is the uttermost limit of human 
value, be other than man’s last end ? 

How can That, for which Indra and others, though each was 
complete in his own manner, abandoned their several modes of enjoy- 
ment, becoming anchorites, be other than man’s last end ? 
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Which to yearn to behold is the fruition of all ritual acts and 
appointed sacrifices, how may it be said that therein is aught but 
man’s last end ? 

How can That, at sight whereof all longings 5 whatever, the bases 
of ill, are suddenly destroyed, be other than man’s last end ? 

How is he aught but a brute beast who refrains from that Form of 
Refreshment that is immediately and universally seen in Deep 
Sleep ? ® 

Il 

Now that by means of the norm " that is now as it ever was I have 
found the Essence that is the Form of Beatitude, and other-less 
Principle of Being and Intellect, I too subsist in that likeness. 

That same I that was firmly persuaded of otherness, albeit really 
devoid of otherness, now subsist in the form of No-otherness.? 

This was my silly thought, to wit, that “ That Omnipotence, Being, 
and Beatitude is not”; but now subsisting in that very image, I 
know not where that fancy fled. 

The outward seeming of the world of Meru and so forth was wrought 
unawares in the very principle ? of plenary Beatitude ; but now that 
I wake, where is that slumber gone ? 

Clutched by the fever of the flux of things, 1° I was estranged, and 
naught but a mountain of ill; but now by uprush of awareness of the 
Essence, I subsist as the Ocean of that Beatitude. 

That Essence erst was rent away by the working of what in me was 
the maker of semblant worlds 4: but since by power of the self-revealed- 
Word I have found the Essence, Beatitude Supernal is made apparent. 

Thou hast been touched and taken ; long hast Thou dwelt apart 
from me, but now that I have found Thee, I shall never let Thee go ! 

Without Thee, I have no being in myself; without me, how mayst 
Thou be? 12 Hail unto Thee! Thou that art That that I found by 
transmitted doctrine ! 

Bounden I was in shackles of imagined flesh by bandits of delusion ; 
but now at last by mere sight of Thee the bondage has been broken 
suddenly. 

I am cleansed and enlarged, in a likeness more plenary than any 
plenum 3°; and what though myriad worlds inhere, there is none can 
touch my Essence. 

Time was, “ That thou " 14 and such like sayings were hidden as 
though by a net, and so it ever went; now plenary Beatitude subsists 
in audition of that very Word. 
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Hymns of this sort could be annotated at indefinite length, but 
here we shall notice only expressions the values of which can be 
elucidated by a brief citation of analogous texts :— 


1 “ Non-existent ”: things considered apart and as they are in themselves 
(ordo pe esse) are naught when compared to the Essence in and whereby thcy subsist, 
cf. St. Augustine, Confessionum, xi, 4, quo comparato nec pulchra sunt, nec bona sunt, 
neo sunt, and ib. esse quidem, quoniam abs te sunt, non esse autem, quoniam td quod 
es non sunt, i.e. " Compared with Whom, things are neither beautiful, nor good, nor 
are they at all ", and “ A being they have, because they are from Thee: and yet no 
being, because what Thou art, they are not." 

Yad-bhede naraërngarat also corresponds to St. Thomas, Quaest. disp. de veritate, 
a. 8, a. 7, ad 2, Omnis creatura . . . sı consideratur sine hoc quod ab alio habet, est nihil 
et tenebra el falsitas, cf. Eckhart, Super Oratione Dominica, temporalia, maxime respectu, 
aeternorum, nichil sunt. St. Thomas, mdeed, is careful to add that non est intelligendum, 
quod essentia sua sit tenebra vel falsitas, nor does this differ in any respect from the 
Vedantie position, which likewise asserts the absolute reality of the àtman which is 
ihe vastu of all things. 

The expression " man's last end " is taken from the text immediately preceding 
the hymn, which is an answer to the false assertion that “ the Essence 1s not to be 
taken as man's last end " (atmano’ purusárlhatve prápte), the opponent maintaming 
that ' man's last end is merely the cessation of ill” (duhkhábhaváriham eva). The 
actual refrains give only Aatham vada " How can you assert ? " (or variants of these 
words), a following atmano! purusdrthatvam being understood. 

The rendering of ätman by “ Essence " and “ essence ” (respectively paramátman 
or antaratman, and pratyagütman or adhyätman), which I adopt henceforth in place of 
the customary “ Self” and “ self " (awkward in English m various ways, and especially 
because of the connotation “selfish "), has great advantages, both as being more 
exact in reference and as facilitating comparisons (the problem of the identity or 
distinction of the divine and human essences being treated at length in Christian 
theology, which asserts their distinction, and in this respect diverges from metaphysics 
according to which tat tram ası). Essence (essentia) is that by which a thing is (kabet 
esse) in any mode whatever. Adopting the translation “essence”? we have then 
a perfectly logical trilogy of dtman as that by which a thing 18; mama, or “ form”, 
as that by which a thing 1s what ıt is; and rüpa, the phenomenal aspect, in which the 
thing is as it is. The same trilogy corresponds to the Christian “ body, soul, and 
spirit " = “matter, form, and essence ", and again to the Hindu concepts of the 
anna-maya, mano-maya, and ananda-maya “ sheaths’, the màmsa, dwya, and jräna 
“eves”, and like formule. The identity of “ essence " with “ hfe-breath " or 
“ spirit ” will be evident ; atman, like prána, derives from an “ to breathe ”, or perhaps 
from va “to blow”, and the consubstantiality of essence and spirit is constantly 
asserted or ımplıed im the Vedas, e g. Rg Veda, vii, 81, 2, ätmä te vato “ the Gale that is 
Thine Essence ", or wherever Mâtariévan is referred to as the kindler of Agni, Who is 
in fact “ self-kindled " or, better, “ kindled by His own Essence”; cf. Rg Veda, x, 
129, 2, where “in the beginning, That One ” (the same as Mrtyu, not yet atmanwi, 
in Brhadäranyaka Up., i, 2, 1) “ suspires without spiration ", ânit avata = apránah, 
Maitri Up., vi, 20). Rendering âtman thus by “essence”, we reserve “ spirit ", 
* breath ", " gale”, “ hfe”, ete., for prdna, vata, väyu. Assuming dtman to be Essence, 
the Buddha’s last words take on a new significance, thus: “ Be ye such as have the 
Essence for their hght, the Essence for their refuge, and no other." 

The rendering of älman by “ essence " is referentially correct, inasmuch as the 
ütman is precisely that unchangeable reality which underlies all accidents. The 
rendering is nevertheless experimental, and it may well prove better to render 
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ätman by Spirit or Spirant, in closer accordance with the etymology, and at the same 
time avoiding the difficulty that is occasioned by the employment of essence univocally 
with respect to things as they are in themselves and things as they are in God. Atman 
as Brahman is coincident with a being that is not in any mode ; dtman in the individual 
is not that individual's “ essence ", but the sine qua non of an esse habere or existence 
in any mode. In verse 1, then, we might have read “ that Spirant that is the spirant 
in every substance ”, or even “ that Life that is the life in every substance ", bearing 
always in mind that Essence, Spiration, and Life are idem in seipso, one and the same 
in the subject referred to, although apparently manifold 1n the worlds er^ knowledge- 
of” (avidyà). 

2 We render Brahma (m.) by. “Maker”, the Creator, God as Deity in actu 
being intended ; and similarly in the sixth verse. 

3 “ Dark-world " renders tamas: from the Vedic point of view the creation is 
essentially a penetration of the Dark-world by Light, the Supernal Sun “ releasing 
all things in their kind " (vi$v& rüpani prati muficate, v, 91, 2), which were veiled by 
Darkness (lamasi, x, 129, 3) in the beginning (ib. and Maitri Up., vi, 2). 

The concept of procession upon wings corresponds to that of the divine procession 
as symbolized in the Rg Veda, e.g. iii, 54, 8, carat patatri “ He proceeds on wings ”, 
and vi, 9, 5, “Intellect is the swiftest of birds," while Agni’s motion 1s several 
times described as a falcon or eagle's swoop (cf. Bloomfield, ** The legend of Soma and 
the Eagle," JAOS. xvi, 1, pp. 11-15). To represent the Spirit and all Angels as birds 
is common to tradition universally ; 1n Christianity, for example, the Holy Ghost is 
represented by a dove (and this “ dove " is the same as that dove which when it leaves 
the ark finds that the Tree of Life has appeared above the ebbing Waters, and “ does 
not return ", but perches there, being, as Dante expresses it, “ the power that is form 
unto-the nests," Paradiso, xviii, 110, an image constantly recurring in the Rg Veda 
and Upanisads, e.g. Rg Veda, x, 91, 2, where Agni “like a bird makes His home in 
every tree”, vane vane Sısrıye takvir iva, and Maitrayaniya Up., iii, 2, " He fetters 
himself like a bird in the net "). 

* Enjoyment” and ' satisfaction ? are employed respectively to render moda 
and pramoda ; the terms are placed in apposition to “wings” in the dual, and 
it is clear that a distinction of meaning is intended. We take it that there is allusion 
to the well-known figure of the two birds that perch in the Tree of Life, one eating of 
its fruit, the other looking on (Rg Veda, i, 164, 20-21), and that moda and pramoda 
represent their respective modes of enjoyment; the figure of the two birds being 
replaced by that of the two wings of the single bird. Our view that pramoda refers to 
the vision of the whole (viévam abhicaste, Rg Veda, i, 164, 44, etc.), and moda to that of 
the parts, is confirmed by the use of the expression pramudam prayati in Sañkarâcärya's 
Svátmanirüpana, 95, where it is said that “ the Essence, regarding the world-picture 
painted by the Essence on the canvas of the Essence, experiences a great satisfaction ”. 
A close parallel can be found in Genesis, where at the end of each day's work God sees 
that it is “ good”, but when all is done, that it is " very good ”, cf. St. Augustine, 
Confessions, xiii, 28, “Thou sawest everything that Thou hadst made, and behold 
it was not only Good, but also Very Good, as being now altogether." 

It is also of much significance that the divine procession in both aspects 
(adhidawata and adhyatma) is referred to as essentially and altogether a blissful 
experience (cf. Rg Veda,-vii, 87, 2, “ Like an untamed hart that takes his pleasure in 
the pastures,” and Eckhart, “ The joy and satisfaction of ıt are ineffable ") ; where 
we might perhaps have expected the assertion of an experience of pleasure and pain 
as the twin wings of procession, and might have looked for a corresponding contemptus 
mundi. There is evidently assumed, on the contrary, an intrinsic perfection of all 
things; which perfection if realized in so far as they are known essentially and not by 
their accidents; it is assumed, in other words, that the Comprehensor’s (vidvän) 
knowledge of ill is hke the divine understanding wholly sub specte boni. 

The notions of the “ two wings " and of moda and pramoda are evidently derived _ 
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from Taittiriya Up., ii, 2, where the wings are identified with prána and apana in the 
prána-maya Geet and ii, 5, where moda and pramoda are the right and left sides 
of the änanda-maya substance. of the superessential Person. In Rg Veda, x, 14, 16, 
the Only Great (ekam brhat) “ flies into the six worlds ”, 

4 One of the many Vedäntic texts in which the Transcendence as well as the 
Immanence of the Essence is asserted.- The Siddhdntamuktdvali itself elsewhere 
(pp. 67-8), assuming Immanence (vyäpakatva) and Universal Presence of the Whole 
Essence (sarvasambandhatvam sarvätmanä), shows that Transcendence is necessarily 
. implied ; for if one finite thing could be pervaded by the whole essence of another 
“ finite thing, the two things would be one and the same; therefore that Essence which 
is assumed to be wholly present to every finite thing must be itself an Irifinite 
Essence. Va 

In the course of the argument it appears incidentally that finite things are by no 
means regarded as wholly non-existent (asat), but only as false (mithya) in the sense of 
being inexplicable (anirvacaniya) if considered apart from the Essenéè that is their 
support (adhisthana). It would be obvious in any case that asat could only apply to 
“things " to the extent that they are not wholly in act, an entity (sattva) being by 
hypothesis what is in act and therefore has being (sat). Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 
i,q. 16, a. 16, “ Everything is said to be true absolutely in so far as it is related to the 
intellect from which it depends . . . natural things are said to be true in so far as they 
express the likeness of the species that are in the divine mind,” and ib. q. 17, "a. lc, 
“ In relation to our intellect, natural things which are compared, thereto accidentally- 
can be called false; not simply, but Telatively,” i.e. with ‘respect to our mis- 
apprehension of their true nature; “a thing is said to be false that naturally begets 
a false opinion,’ ' for example,. when we call "tin, false gold ” 3 which corresponds 
falsity is not in the thing but in the intellect " (which eee the equivalent of the 
Vedantic theory of avidyã), St. E. Thomas would certainly have agreed to call natural 
things “false” in so far as «they are mistakenly regarded-as independently self- 
subsistent, Thus it appears. that it-is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to state 
& distinction of the Christian "from the Vedântic doctrine à in the matter of external 


n 


reality. ER 
We venture to add, without being able to cite TN that to assert an hotte 


or simple “ unreality” of “things” would be not only a! contradiction in terms 
(“ real? deriving from res, “ thing-’’) but also false_in.fact, in that a denial of reality 
to things would be (as suggested above) to assert-their” éxistence merely in potentia, 
whereas by hypothesis “ things?” are always at least st Pärtlyin act, or else are not things. 
“ Maker ” renders Brahm&; and coresponds. to “ Golden. Germ” in the next 
verse. Hiranyagarbha (the “ Golden Germ ”) = Agni-Prajäpati, the Year, the Sun, 
etc., i.e. God in achu, or as correctly understood by Sankäräcärya, saguna, mariya, 
apara Brahman, i.e. Brahma. Cf. Katha Up., ii, 11,-where Naciketas surrenders the 
-heavenly world that is the natural term of the devayana for the sake of the Supreme 
Identity altogether without otherness. It is a well-known Aupanisada (and Buddhist) 
thought that man’s last end is not accomplished with the attainment of a Heaven, 
in which all desires are fulfilled, but lies beyond ; and itis repeatedly asserted that the 
manifested, i.e. manifestable aspect of deity, represents but a “ little fraction " of the 
whole divine being, which can only be grasped, if at all, by the wa remotionis (nétt, 
nêti, etc.), the possibilities of non-manifestation infinitely transcending those of 
manifestation. This relative disparagement of deity in act is exactly paralleled in 
Eckhart (see i, 274-8 in the Evans edition), when he says " the soul has got to die to 
all the activity of the divine nature if she is to enter the divine essence where God is 
altogether idle"; here “ where God is altogether idle" = Santa atmani, “in the 
Essence at rest," Katha Up., iii, 13. 
é '* ATI longings,” kamäh, cf. Brhadäranyaka Up., iv, 3, 21-9. Kämäk here also 
corresponds to early Buddhist tanhã, as the origin of ill. . 
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6 “ Form of Refreshment,” ahlada-rüpata, * Deep Sleep” (susupta) is a technical 
term in the well-known classification of modes of consciousness as “ Waking ”, 
** Dream ”, and “ Deep Sleep ”, designating the worldly, angelic, and divine modes of 
understanding ; Deep Sleep being.synonymous with samadhi, where the distinction 
of knower and known no longer confuses the understanding, or, in other words, where 
knowledge-as perfects the imperfection of knowledge-of. Dharana, dhyana, and 

-samādhi (= suswpla) in Yoga correspond to St. Bernard's consideratio, contemplatio, 
and excessus or raptus, but with this distinction, that the Christian excessus is 
usually an ec-stasis, the Hindu samadhi rather an “ in-stasis "*. 

Note the correspondence of susupta with susupâna characterizing Ahi-Vrtra in 
RY, iv, 19, 3; the significance is developed in my “ Angel and Titan ”, to appear at 
once in the JAOS.; cf. also note 9. 

“Brute beast," paéu, i.e. less than man and only fit to be offered up in sacrifice 

by others; cf. Brhadaranyaka Up., i, 4, 10, “ Whoever worships any Angel as other 
than the Essence, thinking ‘ He is one, and I another’, does not understand, and ig 
like a beast for the Angels,” and Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 3, 2, where paéu is defined 
as “whose discrimination is merely by hunger and thirst" (a$anä-pipäse eva 
abhivijüánam), i.e. whose understanding is merely empirical and estimative. In 
Ailareya Aranyaka, loc. cit., the distinction made is of purusa (person) from pasu 
(animal), ef; Boethius, Contra Evtychen, ii, " there is no person of a horse or ox or any 
other of the animals which dumb and unreasoning live a life of sense alone, but we 
say. there is a person of a man, of God, or an angel.” . 
- 7 “Norm,” pramina, “which is now as it ever was," apürvàdi ; St. Augustine’s 
“ Wisdom uncreate, the same now as it ever was, and the same to be for evermore ” 
(Confessions, ix, 10); sanäiana dharma, the everlasting, self-revealed, and self- 
consistent Veda. It is assumed that the Veda is not the work of any author, human 
or divine, but presents itself to the divine omniscience in eternity (cf. the Christian 
“doctrine of “ eternal reasons ”), and has been revealed (cf. Rg Veda, x, 71, Mundaka 
Up., i, 1, ete.), for which reason it is commonly spoken of as éruti, " that which has 
been heard," as, for example, in verso 6 below, where éruti is rendered by “ self. 
revealed word ". For a fuller exposition of the fundamental doctrine of the eternity 
of the Vedas see the Mimamsã Nyäya Prakaéa, 6, in Edgerton’s version, New 
Haven, 1929. 

The doctrine does not, of course, imply that the actual words in which the Veda 
is expressed are themselves eternal, but that that which was heard, and has been 
transmitted, is in itself eternal. Christianity in the same way speaks of “ eternal 
truths " without implying that the ipsissima verba of Scripture in any one language 
are eternal as such. : 

, “Being, Intellect, Beatitude,” sac-cit-ànanda ; cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 
i, q. 26, a. lo. with respect to God's beatitude, “ Beatitude is the perfect good of an 
intellectual nature." 

8 “ Of no-otherness," advaya. The Vedanta cannot properly be defined as a 
monistic system, but only by its own name as a doctrine of " No-otherness "" 
(advaita); “ God” (vara) being spoken of as “ One” rather in relation than as He 
is essentially, viz. “ Without-otherness ". " No-otherness " excludes both number and 
quality; “That” is inconnumerable and simple. This is also Christian doctrine 
(Boethius, De Trin. ii, nulla igitur in eo diversitas . . . nec numerus). The conclusion 
follows that things in their thingishness (yathä-bhüla, i.e. as they are accidentally, or 
to use a familiar Christian expression “in their creaturehood ") are non-essential . 
(an-ätmya), which is the Mahüyüna formulation ; or, in other words, that things have 
essence (älman) only in abstraction from the accidents by which we apperceive them, 
which essence is therefore “ Not, not” (néti, néti) anything that can be predicated 
of the thing in its thingishness (astitva), and this is the Vedantic formulation. 

9 “In the very principle,” cf. “on the canvas of the Essence," cited above in 
note 3. 
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For abodha and bodha we prefer to retain the primary senses of “ slumber ” 

* unawareness ” on the one hand and “ awakening ” on the other, although the more 
familiar “ ignorance " and “ enlightenment” are also implied. For in this way the 
continuity of the traditional thought is better seen ; procedure from potentiality (the 
condition of asuratva) to act (the condition of devatva) being constantly described as 
an awakening from stupor or slumber; this is found especially in connection with 
Agni as usarbudh “ awakening at dawn ”, and in connection with the Angels generally, 
who are sometimes referred to as “ wake ”, i.e. “ quick " in the Biblical sense. In the 
same way the Buddha’s “enlightenment "is really a “ complete awakening ", sambodhi. 
But life in the worlds, being still an admixture of potentiality and act, torpor and life, 
is a continuous process of awakening, which when it is accomplished implies a 
despiration (nirvana) and a return (nivyiti) upstream (pratiküla), and for this reason 
the Complete Awakening is described in terms of “ inverse thinking ” (pratyak cetanä, 
Yoga Sütra, i, 29) as “ Deep Sleep ” (see note 6), which Deep Sleep is contrasted with 
the mere “ wakefulness " (jagrat) of the empirical consciousness or possible intellect 
(a$uddha manas, Maitri Up.,vi, 34); attainment of the Ultimate Station (param padam), 
that of the speculative or pure intellect ($uddha manas or cit) implies a “ dementation ” 
(amanibhäva, ib.). In other words, the whole course of the devayäna leads from the 
pre-rational, through reason, to the supra-rational. 

10 Flux of things," samsãra, Eckhart’s “ storm of the world-flow ". “ Uprush 
of awareness of the Essence,’ dima-bodha-samunmesa. 

11 The maker of semblant worlds is knowledge-of or epistemological cognition 
(avidyà) as distinguished from knowledge-as or gnosis (vidya). 

“ Self-revealed Word," éruti, as in note 7. 

13 The doctrine of avindbhäva, or “necessary reciprocal relationship ”, is here 
enunciated ; see the many parallel passages cited in my New Approach to the Vedas, 
p. 9 and note 26. 

“ Transmitted doctrine " (disti) ; either with reference to the body of traditional 
exegesis (¢mrti) or more s. “with reference to oral instruction and initiation received 
from a guru. 

1$ “ Plenum," pürnam 3. ` Se Brhadaranyaka Up. v, 1 (almost identical with 
Atharva Veda, x, 8, 29), “ Plenum from plenum taken, plenum yet remains.” This is 
not a contradiction of avinábhâva. (see previous note), for a plenum could not be 
essentially infinite (but only numierically or relatively so) if anything remained external 
to it; i.e. “ without me ” it would not be infinite. 

It is interesting to contrast-this position with the difficulty that ensues when the 
identity of divine and individual essence is denied; St. Thomas (Sum. Theol., iii, 
a. 93, a. 1, ad 4) is forced to argue that " Although finite added to infinite does not 
make a greater thing, it makes more things, since finite and infinite are two things, 
while infinite taken by itself is one ” ; a tissue of logical inconsistencies, for it is evident 
that an infinite to which a finite could be added cannot have been an infinite, but merely 
an incalculable. Boethius knows much better when he says that “Two belongs 
to the class of things " (duo rebus sunt, De Trin., iii). Infinite plus infinite does not make 
two things, because infinite is not a “ thing”, cf. Böhme, “ God is properly called no 
thing," cf. Erigena's “ God does not know what he is, because He is not any what ”. 

M “ That thou," ie. the well-known Aupanisada formula, “That art thou" 
(tat tram asi), here contracted to " That thou " (tat tram). 


Post(a) 
By TJARL CHARPENTIER 


NS in Hobson-Jobson nor in Dalgado's excellent Glossário 

Luso-Asiático is found a single word concerning a word posi(ã), 
meaning an infusion or decoction of opium, which seems to have 
played rather an important role in Mogul times. As several passages 
in the works of older European authors give the word in the form post 
(or at least something very near to it) I shall here put together what 
I have found about it. Probably several passages have so far escaped 
my attention and may be added later on. 

The oldest author in whose work I have met with this word is 
Father Monserrate. Speaking of a certain Baba Kapür at Gwalior 
he tells us as follows 1: “ Namque paucis abhinc annis, in hac eadem 
ciuitate, nebulo quidem, cui nomen erat Baba Capurius, Mahammeddi 
sectator, fuit, qui Bacchi exoletos mores, et instituta potione quadam, 
instaurauit, quae ex paper putaminibus aqua dilutis, conficitur. 


sig, AE 


sensu quis careat, nec corporis morbos, nec animæ BEEN patiatur, 
quin magis, quodam sensuum-lenocinio semisopitus deliniatur. Cumque 
id oppio ofici animaduertissel, cut tamen si quis assuescat, in discrimen 
incidit premature mortis, ex papauerum siliquis sorbiunculam excogi- 
taut, in hunc modum. Posteaquam oppium, ex papaueris siliquis 
incisis effluxit, aque maturitatem sunt consequutæ, demptis seminibus 
in aquam conjieruntur, tamdiuque subiguntur, donec humor quasi 
vinum coloretur. Qui posteaquam paulisper resedit, in uas aliud reticulo 
interjecto, tenuissimis lini, transfunditur, et expurgatur, eiusque iam ad 
potandum parati ipsi pharmacopæi magnis crateribus se proluunt . 
Nouus hic Epicuræorum coryphæus, plurimos nactus est, qui ei nomen 
dederunt, viros quidem principes, et in ijs regem ipsum Zelaldinum ? 
magnum ^: qui omnes ab eo pharmaco, quod uulgari eorum lingua, 
postum Gu Postinos 5 se dici honorificum. arbitrantur.” 

1 Mongolicæ Legationis Commentarius, MASB., iii, 557 sq. 

* Opium-drinkers abstain from meat, onion, garlic, etc., and especially from 
oil, which to them acts like poison. Owing to their continuous sleepiness they abstain 
from sexual indulgence, and thus obtain a great fame for holiness. 

3 Jalälu-d din. 

* Thus in the text, but probably to be written Magnum as it is no doubt meant 


to render Akbar. 
5 Postr, an opium-drinker. 
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Post, according to Monserrate, is prepared from the husks of the 
poppy steeped in water; neither condiments nor spices are mentioned 
here. 

In another passage 1 Monserrate says of Akbar : “ Posti potione, uel 
aqua sitim depellit : cuius immodico potu stupefactus sedet, et oscitatur.” 2 

The next author known to me, who makes mention of posi(ã) is 
Teixeira in chapter vi of his Relaciones de los Reyes de Persia,? where 
speaking of afion (opium) he says: “ Poor people use the husks, and 
a decoction thereof instead of opium, and as vis husks are called 
pust, those who do so go by the name of pustys." Pusty, of course, 
is nothing but post?, though Teixeira seems to have been thinking 
of the Persian päst '' vile, low " 

Teixeira 1s quoted by De Laet De émperio Magni Mogolis (1631), 
pp. 104 f., though the reference seems to be also to another passage 
which I have unfortunately not been able to unearth. Says Dr. Laet: 
“ Opium praterea, quo nationes pleraeque Asiaticæ tantopere capiuntur, 
maxima copia hic? colligitur; ipsi vocant, Afion: emanat illud à 
surculis papaveris incisis: tenuiores 5 vero illus loco utuntur vulgo 
decocto capitellorum papaveris: quia autem, capitella estu vocantur 
ipsis Pust, eos, qui decocto illo utuntur, appellant Pusty, uti opulentiores, 
qui opium usurpant, Afonw. Usum ilius primo introductum volunt 
Persa a viris principibus, quibus cura: somnos adimebant : vulgusque 
sensim imitare cœpisse, ut fere solent; da ut jam pauci sint, qui 
alterutro non utantur. Narrat Teixeira se vidisse nonnullos, qui 
tantopere illi assueverant, ut quum illo destituerentur, emorerentur : 
plures tamen nimio illus usu laeduntur, atque adeo tolluntur, est enim 
lethale venenum, nist quis modum adhibeat, & caute illo utatur.” 

The Jesuit Father Bartoli in his Wissioné al Gran Mogor del Padre 
Ridolfo Acquaviva (1663),9 p. 64, tells us the following about Akbar: 
“O se pur Pinvitava a dirgli alcuna cosa di Dio, appena cominciato, 
s’addormentava ` e cid per lo troppo uso hor dell’Orraca, che è 
un fumosissimo vino di palma,” hor del Posto, chê e una 

1 MASB., ii, 642. 

? Of, Smith, Akbar, p. 336. 

. 3 Translated in the Hakluyt Society Publ. (1902), p. 200. 

4 Viz. in Gujarat. i 

5 These are the “poor people” of Teixeira. 

6 There are other editions issued at Rome in 1714 and at Piacenza in 1819. 

? There is considerable confusion in the use of the word Arrack, Rack (cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v.). lt is undoubtedly much used to denote the spirit distilled from the 
exudation of the date-palm, which, however, should properly be called toddy; but 
it also means a coarse brandy distilled from cane-molasses and especially from rice. 
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tal confettione d’oppio, rintuzzato, e domo con varie correttioni 
d'aromate." Bartoli no doubt is dependent upon Monserrate whom 
he has even slightly misunderstood ; but the mention of spicing the 
post, which appears here for the first time, must have been taken 
over from another authority. | 

The famous French physician François Bernier spent at least ten 
years (1658/59-1668) within the frontiers of the Mogul Empire, and 
obtained a thorough knowledge of things Indian. In-his work there 
is found the following passage concerning pöst{ä)!: “Ce Poust 
nest autre chose que du pavot écrasé qu’on laisse la nuit 
tremper dans de l’eau; c’est ce qu’on fait ordinairement boire a 
Goiialeor, à ces princes auxquels on ne veut pas faire couper la tête ; 
c’est la première chose qu’on leur porte le matin, & on ne leur donne 
point à manger qu'ils n’en aient bu une grande tasse, on les laisseroit 
plütot mourir de faim ; cela les fait devenir maigres & mourir insensible- 
ment, perdant peu à peu les forces et l’entendement, & devenant 
comme tout endormis et étourdis, & c'est par là qu'on dit qu'on s’est 
défait de Sepe-Chekouh,? du petit fils de Morad-Bakche, & de Soliman- 
Chekouh? méme." Thechief state prison of the Moguls was at Gwälior; 
and Bernier seems to be the first European to mention the custom of 
slowly poisoning State prisoners to death with pöst(ä),* which was 
probably practised during- the time of Shah Jahan (1627-1658) and 
certainly during the -earlier years of the reign of EE 
(1658-1707).3 Heus 

The native historian Muhammad Salih Kambü in his ’Amal-i 
- Salah (v. Elliot-Dowson, History of India, vi, 131) also tells us that 
Sulaiman Shikóh and Muhammad Sultan (a younger son of Aurungzéb) 
were taken to Gwalior to be fed upon kuknär, which is simply a 
synonym of pöst(ä). Muhammad Sultan afterwards was removed to 
Salimgarh and there done to death by opium. 

! [ quote from the edition of Amsterdam, 1724, called the Histoire des Etats du 
Grand Mogol, p. 147. An English translation is found in the Travels in ihe Mogul 
Empire, by Constable and Smith (1916), pp. 106 f. 

? A younger son of Dara Shiköh. 

š The eldest son of Dara Shikoh. 

t Of however, De Laet, l.c., p. 40, who, seeing of the State Sion at Rantham- 
bhor, tells us that prisoners were kept there for two months and then: praefectus 
arcis eos producit, et in fastigio muri constitutos et lacte potatos, praecipites agit in 
subjectas rupes. The lac mentioned here must certainly be some sort of decoction 


of opium (or possibly bhang which is sometimes mixed with milk, cf. Watt, Commercial 


Products of India, p. 258). 
5 That such was SES case is mentioned by Tavernier, Travels in India (ed. Crooke), 


` i, 62. 
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Peter Mundy in his Travels, ii, 247, also mentions the pöst(ä) : 
“ Of the huskes they make a kind of Beveredge called Post, steeping 
them into water a while and squeezinge and strayninge out the liquor, 
they drinck it, which doth imebriate.” Drinkers of this decoction 
are called Postee. a 

A curious deviation from all other descriptions of this beverage 
is found in the New Account of East India and Persia, being Nine 
Years Travels, 1672-1681, by the well-known English physician 
John Fryer? (1650-1733). In i, 92, we read the following notice 
concerning the punishment of great nobles within the Mogul’s realm : 
‘ Upon an Offence they are sent by the King's Order, and committed 
to a place called the Post (from the Pünishment inflicted), where 
the Master of the Post is acquainted with the heinousness of the 
Crime; which being understood, he heightens by a Drink which at 
first they refuse, made of Bang (the juice of the intoxicating sort of 
Hemp), and being mixed with Dutry (the deadliest sort of Solanum or 
Nightshade) named. Post, after a week’s taking they crave more than 
ever they nauseated....making them foolishly mad” etc. The 
same recipe for preparing Post is repeated i, 263; in 11, 169, Fryer 
mentions “ Goualar or Post”, apparently believing Post to be a name 
of the state prison at Gwalior. 

It is scarcely probable that Fryer, who was himself an M.D. and 
apparently much interested in natural history should have been so 
bay informed that he thought post to be not an infusion of poppy- 
husks steeped in water, but bhang (prepared from Cannabis) mixed 
with Datura? But if we take it that in the passage quoted above 


1 Edited for the Hakluyt Society by W. Crooke, vols. i-iii, London, 1909-1915, 
The first edition appeared in 1698. | 

2 A few references to Datura may not be out of place here. The species, which are 
put to medicinal and especially criminal use in India seem to be above all D. fastuosa L. 
(: D. alba Nees) and D. Metel L. It1s known to the Portuguese authors as Dutró (Konkani 
dhüti 6) or Dutróa (in Port. and Spanish also as burladora “ joker" because it makes people 
laugh in a foolish way); Sanskrit dictionaries usually give words like dhattüra or 
dhustüra, the connections of which are by no means clear (a suggested relationship 
with Latin festäca “‘ a straw ” cannot be upheld as there is scant reason for believing 
dhattüra, dhustüra, etc. to be of Aryan origin). Datura seems to be mentioned first. 
of all by Garcia d'Orta, Colloquios, xx (1563) : “ SERVA. A’ minha senhora deu datura 
a beber huma negra da casa, e tomoulhe as chaves, e as joyas que tinha ao pescoço, 
e as que tinha na caixa, e fogio, com outro negro...‘ ORTA. A quem dam esta mésinha 
n&o falam cousa a proposito ; e sempre riem, e s&o muito liberaes, e todo o negocio e 
rir e falar muito pouco, e não a proposito ; e a maneira que qua ha de roubar he dei- 
tandolhe esta mésinha no comer, porque os faz estar com este‘acidente vinte e quatro 
horas.” Monserrate, Le, p. 574, speaking about the institution of suttee tells us how 
the poor widow, before being burnt, was stupefied by poison: " Has mulerculas, ut 
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from De Laet, p. 40, lac really means bhang diluted in milk there 
certainly also exists such a drink with an admixture of Datura-seeds, 
which is considered to be extremely dangerous and maddening to 
any degree, cp. Wait, Le., p. 488. It may be very well possible that 
State prisoners were done to death not only by preparations of opium, 
but also by other poisonous concoctions, which were all popularly 
known by the common name of post. ` 

Malcolm Mem. of Central India, 2, ii, 146 n., mentions the liquid 
opium which he calls not post but kusoombah.! It was much in use 
as a ceremonial drink with the Rajputs and considered as a sacred 
pledge of friendship. Such a use of various infusions of poppy is 
also mentioned by Tod,? who also does not seem to use the word post. 

Post is known also to Burton Scinde or the Unhappy Valley, i, 267 sq., 
where he describes it thus: “ A dried poppy-head or two was infused 
in warm water allowed to stand the whole night, and in the morning 
squeezed till none of the juice remains in it.” The draught was 
then cooled in ice or snow in the hot weather, sweetened, perfumed, 
and thus administered to the captive. i 

Other references that I have come across are to Thevenot, Travels 
(1687), u, 97 ; Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, 1, 172, and 
Herklots' Qanün-i Isläm, p. 326, but as they add but little to our 
knowledge of pôst(à), I leave them out here. A reference to Forbes, 
Ras-Mala, p. 557, must probably be incorrect; at least 1 jt has proved 
impossible to me to identify it in the new edition of that work which 
is alone accessible here. 

Post or pöstä, according to the authorities quoted above (with the 
exception of Fryer), thus is an infusion of poppy-heads steeped in 
omni doloris sensu careant, medicamentis quibusdam, oppio presertim, vel herba soporifera 
(quae bangue dicilur, canabique quam similis est) vel, quod usitatius est, duturone herba, 
Indis cognita, Europaeis, ac veteribus prorsus ignota consopiunt omnino." It 18 spoken 
of as having been much used in Goa to stupify jealous husbands in order to afford their 
wives more freedom, cf. e.g. Linschoten, Voyage to the E. Indies, i, 209; Pyrard de 
Laval, Voyage (Hakl. Soc.), ii, 113; Mocquet, Voyages, p. 312, etc. That it was 
used by Indian robbers to stupefy their victims was known already to Prosper Alpinus, 
Hist. Aegypt. (1580), i, 190 sq. ; and it is still said to be in frequent use with the 
descendants of thugs, cf. e.g. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections (ed. Smith), p. 82 sqq. ; 
Chevers, Ind. Med. Jurisprudence, p. 179 sqq. Watt, 1.c., p. 488, tells us that pots in 
which arrak is poured are sometimes fumed with the smoke of burnt Datura-seeds. 
On Datura, cf. further Acosta, Tractado de la Drogas, p. 87; Rheede, Hortus Mala- 
baricus, ii, 47 sqq. ; Rumphius, Herb. Amboinense, v, 246 sqq. ; Ainshe, Mat. Med. 
Hind., p. 47, etc. 

1 Skt. Kusumbha is the Safflower or Bastard Saffron (Carthamus tinctorius L.) ; 


a corresponding word also seems to be used of the Lac Tree (Schleichera trijuga Willd.). 
2 Cf. Rajasthan (ed. Crooke), i, 86, etc. š 
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warm water and allowed to draw overnight. The fluid is then strained, 
sometimes cooled, and perhaps mostly mixed with spices or other 
flavouring stuffs. So far there seems to be little difficulty. That it 
should be in special use in the Punjab! is, of course, quite possible, 
though it seems to be widely known in different parts of India. 

There remains, however, the derivation of the word post (ataa) 
or posta (dTaar) itself, which seems to cause some uncertainty. 
Sir George Grierson, whose knowledge of everything connected with 
India is unrivalled, and who was far a couple of years himself an 
Opium Agent in Bihar, tells us ? that the usual name of the Papaver 
somniferum L. is really pöst or pöstä, which thus, at least within 
Bihar, denotes the whole plant. I ventured to write to Sir George 
Grierson on the subject, stating it as my humble opinion that it is 
really the seed-capsule that is called pöst(ä), and that this name 
was then transferred to the plant itself; and in his reply ? Sir George 
willingly endorsed this opinion. He further tells me that the 
common opinion in Bihar seems to be that pöst is really the Persian 
“word pöst meaning “skin”, which is “in this connexion 
referred to the ‘skin’ or outer shell of the poppy capsule". For 
phonetic reasons it seems impossible that pôst(ä) could be a genuine 
Indian word, and it must thus be suggested that it was borrowed 
from somewhere. The difficulty seems to me to be that Pers. póst 
does really mean “ skin, hide of an animal "Band that it seems slightly 
uncertain whether such a meaning could be developed into the “ skin”? 
(or rather shell) of a poppy capsule. As, however, no other probable 
derivation seems to be at hand we shall so far have to rest content 
with this one. | 

1 Watt, Le, p. 845. 

* Bihar Peasant Life, 2nd ed., p. 241. 

4 Letter dated llth January, 1935. 

* On this word which has been borrowed into Sanskrit as pusta(ka)- “ manuscript, 
book " cf. Gauthiot, MSL., xix, 130 f. 

5 Pers. pöst should be related to Kurd. pist “skin” (G.I.Ph., i, 2, 267) and to 
Avestan pasta- “skin”. There is considerable difficulty concerning the root-vowel ; 


but undoubtedly the Avestan word owes its origin to a false writing and should really 
be pwst or p’wst (i.e. *püsta- or *pausta-). 


Bhagavata Purana and the Karikás of Gaudapada 
By AMARNATH Ray. 


a three years ago, I sent a paper on " The Date of the Bhaga- 
vata Puräna’ to the 1.H.Q. The publication of the paper was 
delayed, and it was forestalled by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma’s paper 
on the same subject, which appeared in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, vol. xiv, pts. iiv. The object of both 
the papers was the same, viz. to controvert the views of Vaidya and 
Winternitz who proposed the tenth century A.D. as the date of the Bh.P. 
Sarma suggests that this Purana was composed in the fifth century, 
if not earlier. My own view is that the work came into being some 
time between a.D. 550 and 650. The mention therein of the Huns 
(u, 7, 26) and of the Tamil Saints (xi, 5, 38-40) would go against 
Sarma’s hypothesis. Sarma and the present writer adopted somewhat 
different lines of attack upon the position taken up by Vaidya and 
Winternitz. It is unnecessary, however, to state the additional 
matter my paper contained, or to publish it. This will be done if the 
other view finds a defender who has to be refuted. 

I propose in this place to raise a discussion as to whether the 
composition of the Bh.P. preceded or followed that of the Kärikas 
of Gaudapäda. From the parallelisms cited below, it will be clear 
to all that one of these two writers must have been influenced by the 
other. Sarma points out a quotation from Bh.P. (x, 14, 4) in the vrtit 
on the ‘‘Uttaragita’’ (ii, 45), attributed to Gaudapada, and also two 
clear references to the Bhagavata in the so-called Mäthara ott on 
the " Samkhyakarika ". As regards this latter work, it has been 
doubted whether we have the original text before us; the work 
appears to have grown with the times, and the Bh.P. references 
found therein do not appear in Paramartha’s Chinese translation. 
If the Uttaragità commentary were a genuine work of Gaudapäda, 
as Belvalkar and Sarma think, it would be clear that the author 
of the Bh.P. preceded Gaudapada. I must, however, invite these 
and other scholars to reconsider the question in the light of what 
follows. 

Compare the similarity of ideas in the following quotations from 
the Bh.P. and the Kärikäs of Gaudapäda :— 
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" (a) “ Adävante ca yan nästi vartamane pi tat tathã 
Vitathaih sadrsäh santo’vitathä wa laksitah." 
| G. K., i1, 6, and iv, 31. 
“Na yad idam agra asa na bhavisyad ato mdhanad- 
Anumitam antara tvayı vibhätı mrsatkarase 
Ata upamiyate dravinagativikalpapathair 
Vitathamanovilasam rtam ityavayantyabudhah.” 
Bh.P., x, 87, 37. 
Adyantayer yad asato’ sti tad eva madhye.” 
Bh.P., xi, 19, 7. 
Na yat purastäd uta tan na pascät 
Madhye pi tan na vyapadesamütram." 
Bh.P., xi, 28, 21. 
Note the word vitatha in the Karika and in the first of the Bhägavata 
passages. 


(b) “ Na mrodho na cetpatti na baddho na ca sädhakah 
Na mumuksur na vai mukta ity esã paramärthata.” 
G. K., 11, 32. 
“ Baddho mukta iti wakha gunate me na vastutah 
Gunasya maiyamilatvan na me moksa na bandhanam." 


Bh.P., xi, 11, 1. 
(c) “ Advaitam samanuprapya jadavallokam-acaret." 
G. K., ü, 35-6. 


“ Atmärämo’nayavrttyä vicarej jadavanmunih.” 
Bh.P., xi, 11, 16-17. 
(d) " Mäyäisa tasya devasya yaya yam mohitah svayam.” 
G. K., u, 19. 
“ Svamayagunam auisya badhyabädhakatäm gatah.” 
Bh.P., vii, i, 6. 
(e) “ Ghatädisu pralinesu ghatäkasädayo yatha 
Akase sampraliyante tadvaj jiwa thatmam.”’ 
G. K., in, 4. 
“ Ghate bhinne ghatakasa akäsı syad yatha pura 
Evam dehe mrte jivo brahma sampadyate punah.” 
E Bh.P., xii, 5, 5. 
“ Manodrsyam idam dvantam yat kificit sacaracaram 
Manase hy amanibhave dvaitam nawopalabhyate.” 
G. K., iii, 31. 


(f 
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* Manah srjati vai dehän gunan karmani catmanah 
Tan manah srjate maya tato jwasya samsrtih." 
Bh.P., xu, 5, 6. 

(g) In interpreting Bh.P., xi, 24, 7, Sridhara quotes the well-known 
G.K., ii, 15 :— 

“ Mrllohavisphulingädyaih srstiryã coditanyatha 
Upayah se’vatäräya nästı bhedah kathañcana.”. 

(h) The similes of the Rope and the Snake and of the city of 
Gandharvas, so familiar to Advaita Vedanta, occur in both the works. 
(Bh.P., vi, 9, 37; xi, 26, 17; and G.K., ii, 17-18; and Bh.P., vi, 
15, 23, and G.K., n, 31.) 

(+) Bh.P. (vii, 15, 54) names the four states or modes of the Being, 
viz. vi$va, laijasa, prajfia, and turya, just as they occur in the Kärikäs, 
which Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya considers to be older than the 
so-called Mändükya Up., where the first and the fourth appear as 
Vai$vànara and turiya. 

A closer comparison of the two works would, I am sure, disclose 
many more parallelisms. In the absence of any earlier semi-Buddhistic 
Vedanta work of the type of these Kärikäs, a student of Indian 
Philosophy is naturally led to think that the Karikas were earlier 
than the Bhagavata Purana, which looks like attempting to harmonize 
their Vedanta with the Päücarätra Bhakti religion, without, at the 
same time, disowning the latter’s original allegiance to what is known 
as the Pauränic Samkhya. But while the author of the Purana appears 
to be familiar with the ** Ajátavada " doctrine, he does not know the 
“ Anirvacaniyata " doctrine posited by Sankara. I am inclined, 
on this among other grounds, to think that the author came between 
Gaudapäda and Sankara. No doubt the latter does not mention 
the Bhägavata in his commentaries, but if the " Govindastakam " be a 
genuine work of his, as the sixteenth-century Bengal Vaisnava writer, 
Jiva Gosvamin thought, and as Belvalkar and others of this day 
think, Sankara must have known the Bhägavata. It may be noted 
also that both Sankara and Rämänuja are said to have known Puri 
or Jagannath, but that holy place does not appear to have been known 
to the author of the Bh.P. It would otherwise have found mention 
in the chapter on Balaräma’s pilgrimage (x, 79). 

The difficulty in the way of the acceptance of my hypothesis is 
twofold : Firstly, the Bhagavata passage, hunted out by B. N. Krishna- 
murti Sarma, from the “ Uttaragitavrtti,” and, secondly, the tradition 
that Gaudapäda was the teacher's teacher of Sankara. ` 
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The first difficulty is not really so insuperable as it appears. The 
attribution of the vrtit to Gaudapada rests on the evidence of the 
colophon in one or two manuscripts of the text. Such colophons 
cannot form independent evidence, knowing, as we do, that they 
often originated from ignorance or fraud. Nor does the fact that 
the philosophy of the wrtti is Advaita of the Gaudapada type mean 
much, for that is also the philosophy of the “Uttaragita” itself. I should ` 
be prepared to ascribe that work, rather than the commentary, to 
the great Gaudapada. 

The second difficulty is harder to meet, as in meeting it, one has 
to reject a time-honoured tradition. The traditional relation between 
Gaudapäda and Sankara would not leave sufficient time for the 
pre-Sañkara author of the Bh.P., belonging to the extreme south of 
India, to be familiar with the Karikas of Gaudapada. Two pieces 
of evidence are adduced in support of the tradition, viz. the mention 
of Gaudapäda as paramaguru in the puspika to the commentary 
on the Gaudapäda Kärikäs, usually attributed to Sañkara ; and the 
reference to Gaudapäda as guror gariyase in the metrical ** Upadesa- 
sähasri” (xviii, 2), an undoubted work of Sankara. But can either 
of the expressions mean nothing else but " teachers teacher”? I see 
no reason to restrict the meaning in this way, in either case, though 
paramaguru is generally understood to mean “teachers teacher ” 
I have besides grave doubts as to the authorship of the commentary 
on the Kärikäs. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya would reckon it among 
the Sankaräcärya apoerypha,! and I agree with him for a reason 
which he does not adduce, viz. the author’s ignorance of the real 
import of a good many Buddhistic philosophical terms which abound 
in the Karikis. Sankara was more familiar with Buddhism than 
any other commentator on the Brahmasütras we know of, and I 
am not prepared to ascribe such ignorance to him. One has only 
to consider the widely varying attitudes of Gaudapäda and Sankara 
towards Theism, as also towards the Buddha and Buddhism, to be 
convinced that more than one teacher must have come between the 
two.2 I do not propose to enter into a detailed discussion of all that 
has been said by others about Gaudapäda and his age, but I am 
inclined to agree with Barnett and Jacobi in thinking that a date, 


1 Sir Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Me emonal Volume, iii, pt. ii, Sankara’s commentaries 
on the Upanisads ! 

2 Note also the remote nature of Sankara’s references to Gaudapäda in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sütras, i, 4, 14-5, and ii, 1, 9), as “ Sampradäyavit ” eae 
** Vedäntärtha-sampradäyavit ”. 
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later than A.D. 500,should not be assigned to this great teacher. 
This would place him nearly 300 years before Sankara, and allow 
for an interval, during which the Kärikäs might travel down to the 
south. May it be that the influence of the Purana itself led Sankara 
to find a respectable place for a personal God and his worship in his 
system ? Gaudapada appears to have felt little concern for Theism 
and bhakti. | 


1 See Barnett’s review of Walleser's work in JRAS. 1910, and Jacobi’s paper on 
s Mäyäväda " in JAOS. 1913. 


Some Early Dramas in Bengali 


By Jayanta Kumar DASGUPTA 


AMNARAYAN’S Kulin Kulsarbasva (1854) is often regarded as 
the first Bengali drama, but there are many other Bengali 
plays of one sort or another anterior to it in date. 
‘Although Herasim Lebedeff, a Russian adventurer, staged two 
. Bengali plays in Calcutta towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
these have not come down to us. It is doubtful if Lebedeff's plays, 
which were translations of English dramatic works, were ever 
published. No clue to the subsequent fate of these plays is found 
in the autobiographical introduction to Lebedeff’s Grammar of Pure 
and Mixed East Indian Languages, printed in London im 1801. 

That some kind of indigenous Bengali plays existed in the first 
part of the nineteenth century is evident from a reference to an 
old play named Kalirajar Yatra in some of the old Calcutta periodicals. 
This play seems to have been popular in its own day. The characters 
are two Vaisnavas, Kaliraja, his Minister, his Guru, a noble and well- 
dressed Englishman with his lady and two servants. Dancing, singing, 
and witty conversation were distinguishing features of this play, 
which was very much liked by the audience.? | 

The tone of Bengali plays in those days was rather low. Dramatic 
versions of Vidyäsundar were severely criticized by contemporary 
journals on this ground.? In 1826, the Samacar Candrikä put forward 
a vigorous plea for a regular stage 3 For some years before theatres 
were founded in Bengal, translations were made from Sanskrit to 
supply the want of good dramas in Bengali. Some of these earlier 
plays were until recently very little known. 

A paraphrase of Krsnamiéra's Prabodha Candrodaya Nätaka, 
which was published in 1822, is the first printed Bengali drama. This 
paraphrase under the title of Atmatattvakaumudi was the joint work 
of three pandits—Kasinath Tarkapañcänan, Gangadhar Nyäyaratna, ` 


1 Calcutta Review, vol. xiii, p. 160. The Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. ii, p. 460, 
mentions a Bengali work, Kaliraj, but it is not definitely stated whether this was a 
drama or à prose narrative. 

2 Asiatic Journal, 1822, p. 287. 

3 Calcutta Journal, 26th February, 1822, p. 587. 

{ Asiatic Journal, 1826, p. 214. 
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and Ramkinkar Siromani. The whole composition is in a very stiff 
kind of Bengali prose. In 1830 the Samäcär Candrikà advertised a 
version of the same play written in “ payär " verse, but nothing further 
is known about it.! 

James Longs Granthäbali or Catalogue of Eleven Hundred Bengali 
Books (1852) mentions another drama, Kautuksarbasva Nätak. 
This is based on Gopinäth Cakravarti’s Sanskrit play noticed by 
Wilson in the Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. The work 
was done by Pandit Rämcandra Tarkälamkär of Harmabhi. A copy 
of it which is in the British Museum is dated 1828. Some people have 
confused this play with a stage-version of Vidyasundar performed 
in Calcutta in the early thirties of the last century.? Kautuksarbasva 
is a two-act play and opens with an invocation to the god Ganesa ` 
in “tripadi” verse. The characters are Kalibatsal Raja, his general 
Samarjambuk, a learned Brahman, Satyäcäryya, some courtiers, . 
the Queen, a maid-servant, and a public woman. It shows occasion- 
ally a bad moral taste, bemg a play which aims at illustrating the 
degenerating tendencies of the Kali age. The style is a mixture of 
the Sanskritic and the colloquial. The translator, however, regarded: 
his language as “ sädhubhäsä ". The Bengali version is truly speaking 
a paraphrase rather than a translation of the Sanskrit original. Both 
prose and verse are used and there are many stanzas m “ payar”’ 
and “ tripadi ”. 

Long’s Catalogue of the Vernacular Literature Committee’s Library 
(1855) names a play Mahanatak, Ram’s History dramatized from 
the Sanskrit, 1840. This evidently is the same play as Ramgati 
Kabiratna’s dramatized version of Mahänätaka, the date of which is 
given by Schulyer as 1849.3 This is not a regular drama. It is a 
kind of dramatic representation of Rama’s life. The play opens with 
an invocation to Ganega. “ Payar " and other forms of Bengali verse 
have been used throughout. There are also several stage-directions. 
Parts of this play do not evince good taste even if some 
allowance is made for conventional Sanskrit erotic. descriptions. 

Another translation from Sanskrit, Jagadi$vara's Häsyärnava, is 
supposed to have been published in 1840.4 The British Museum copy 

1 Samäcär Candrıkä, 1830, 12th April. 

2 Dhanañjay Mukhopädhyäy-Bangiya Natyasala, p. 2. 

3 A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, p. 65. Long, however, in his Descriptive 
Catalogue of Bengali Works (1855), gives the date as 1849. 


4 Bendall, Catalogue of Pali, Prakrit, and Sanskrit Works in the British Museum 
(1893), pp. 143-4. The Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. ii, p. 454, gives the date as 1835. 
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of this play bears no date. Wilson noticed this play also. The taste 
of Häsyärnava is at times absolutely indecent and the hümour is 
spoiled by blunt coarseness. Wilson says that the King left at the 
end of the first act. In the Bengali version there is no stage-direction 
to that effect, nor is there any division of the play into regular acts. 
One has to assume that the King left with his whole party as the 
latter part of the play is monopolized by the pandits and the courtesans. 
The narrative portions of Häsyärnava are in Bengali prose and transla- 
tions of the original Sanskrit slokas are in “ payàr ". 

A Bengali translation of Sakuntalà by Rämtärak Bhattäcäryya, 
a student of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, was reviewed by the Bengali 
periodical Sambad Prabhikar in 1848, But no trace of it has been 
found so far. 

A Bengali rendering of Sriharsa’s Ratnâvali by Nilmani Pal 
was published in 1849. This play opens with a prayer to Ganesa in 
“payär”. Then follows a sort of “ bandana” or salutation to the 
Guru, after which comes the “ granthasücanä ” or introduction in 
“tripadi”. But the work of Nilmani Pal is not an exact translation. 
It is only an adaptation. Nilmani Päl supplemented Sriharga's text 
with additions and alterations of his own. In the earlier part of the 
play, he introduced a description of Sriharsa’s capital which is not 
found in the original. Then there are other additions, e.g. a whole 
story about Ratnàvali and a deseription of a voyage. Almost all the 
stage-directions of the original are omitted, though the division of 
the play into acts remains the same as in Sriharga. The dialogue 
parts of the play have been considerably condensed, being put often 
in narrative form. The poetry is not altogether bad. Various forms 
of Bengali verse such as payar, laghutripadi, ekabali, tripadi, dirgha- 
payär, ekäbalı antayamak, tunakabhàs, lalitlaghu, totak, and 
caupadi have been used. But “tripadi” and “ payar” seem to 
have been the favourites. Nilmani Pal must have been a devotee of 
the goddess Kali as there are several references to his reverence for 
that deity in this play. There is more use of prose in the fourth act 
than in other acts, and this part of the play, strictly speaking, becomes 
a mere narrative with occasional stanzas of poetry. Therefore towards 
the end there is a sense of monotony.! 

1 Long, in his Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Works (1855) mentions this work 
twice, and in one place he remarks that ıt requires pruning. This Catalogue, which 


is rather scarce now, has been reprinted as an appendix to Dr. Dinescandra Sen's 
Bangabhasa o Sahitya (fifth edition). . 


Iranian Studies V | 
By H. W. Bamey 


ik task of publishing the Khotanese Saka texts of the India 

Office and the British Museum, on which I am engaged, is likely 
to be long protracted. It therefore seems advisable to make known 
as soon as possible a list of the words for which parallel texts guarantee 
the meanings in Tibetan, Chinese, or Sanskrit. Most of the following. 
words are from the Siddhasära-$ästra of Ravigupta, of which there 
are extant sixty-five folios. The Tibetan is to be found in the Tanjur. 
Two short passages of the Sanskrit are preserved in a compilation in 
a Madras MS., of which a copy (made in 1902) is in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Through the courtesy of the Librarian I have been able 
to make use of this. 

When the meaning of the Saka is uncertain, the English equivalent 
is given for the Tibetan parallel word, and follows it. An asterisk 
denotes a translation from the context, without direct parallel text. 
A large number of other words are known to which no meaning can 
yet be assigned. Most of the words are new, but some, already known 
in E, can now be certainly translated, others are given as corroborative 
evidence to meanings known before. The abbreviation E refers to 
E. Leumann, Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, 
1933-4 ; Konow Suv. to Sten Konow, Zwölf Blätter einer Handschrift 
des Suvarnabhäsasütra in Khotan-Sakisch, 1935; Sacü Doc. refers to 
the Saka Text edited by Konow in Two Medieval Documents from 
Tun-huang. 


ada . flour. > wt phye. See arrané. 
(NPers. ard). 

adarye . other . . gían;  adarasta to 
anao place; ttalanastã u T to and fro phan ts'un 
du. Cf. adäna. 

adista . unripe . ma smin-pa. 

agane | . powerless E . dbañ-med-par (ef. 
Soga. yn’. Vimal. 97). 

aha j . noose . . Skt. päéa. 


1 Since the above was sent to the press, I have been able to use in Oxford photo- 
graphs of two Nepalese MSS. of the Sanskrit text of the Siddhasära. It has been 
possible to use this rich new material to a small extent during the reading of the 
proofs. 
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aharstà — . . regularly d . rgyun-tu 

ahauvam . ; . weak . ; . see hauvana. 

ahvana . . to be warmed . > . bsros-pa. 

ähvarai fem. Beater sour. ; . Skyur-ba. Konow 
Saka Studies ähvarrai. 

amasta Dee . unfermented curds . Zo ma lañs-pa. 

anesta vita . without firmness . Skt. asàraka. 

See esta-. | 

amgausdi, amgusdä . asafoetida  . . Sm kun (NPers. 
anguzad). 

anvasta  . . difficult . dkah-ba, Skt. 
krechra. See nvasta. Misread tatvasta- in Aparimitayuh 
Dutra. 

añuta š . unaccustomed . . shon ma goms-pa. 

Cf. fiuska. 

arraje | ; . shrinking. . hkhums-pa, see 4ri- 
sama. 

arrand, araña . . *to be ground . . Pte. ärda (< *ar-n-ta 
cf. IskaSmi yurd ground). 

arise bausa . bad smell . . mnam-pa. 

arjsal ; ; . unpleasant. . mi Zim-pa. 

arisama  . | . shrinking . hkhums-pa, Skt. 
samkoca. Cf. parisime decrease, and àrraje. 

Asana . l . green, blue. . snon-po. 

asarramata . dread £um-pa Of. E 8, 24, ssarri, 
E 21,8, ässuda. : 

asemja ütca : . lake water . . mtsoh chu, Skt. 
sarasa. Cf. E 21, é, assimgye. 

asnal i . pigeon . . Skt. kapota. 

äskä . | . deer. e äskä hiya gusta, Skt. : 


aina (sc. mämsa) deer’s flesh (Sogd. äsük). So translate 
E 10, 8, o tarrà rrau vata aska or thirsty deer in the plain 
(see rrau below). 


askaphai . .. , poppy . I . le brgan. 

askhauysa . top ; . thor-to. Cf. khauys-. 

äshai | . previous | . thog-mar. 

aspasdaka . š . producing  . . aspasde, 3 sg. rgyur 
hgyur-ro 

asthajaña . : . 1. tobe applied . bsgo Zin, 


2. to be taken . blan-bar bya-ho. 
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isthamjahã . to be taken 
Pret. usthiyàndà E 6, 30: 24, 160. 
astaucã | ; . dry land 
asural unclean . 
atcasta injured 
avyauca unbearable 
aysbrijsänä to be roasted, fried . 
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blans-la, blan Zin, 


skam-sa. 

See sural. 

gnod-pa. 

mi bzad-pa. 
brhos-pa. See brrijs-. 


(ays- lys- éys- are written for older uys-.) 


aysdau, aysdo . . boy 


byis-pa. 


u vara ana ksasä salä vi bure aysdo gürste and thence up to 


sixteen years he 4s called. aysdo. 


aysdemäñä, aysdimäñä to be cooled - 
aysdraphai crouching 
ayulä I . ball. 

pasve avin: heated ball. 


bsgrans-te. 
tsog-tsog-pur. 


Chinese A in the story of Mahäprabhäsa. So read Sacü 
Document 70 : ysiri bimdi brrivinai ttaudi ayülä on the heart 


the hot ball of love. 

ba, baka, bakalaka, 

bata . | . small 
‘bajam, loc. sg. bâjinaña vessel 
bajevaka, destroyer 
bajsiha, loc. sg. mortar . 

bajsihafia. 
bale i I . Chu skyar (= Skt. 
A kalahamsa) 
balgafia, loc. sg. vessel 
balohà, loc. sg. balo- 

haña a cloth . 


balsa, gen. plur. balint -stüpa 


nun. 

snod. 

Skt. pranäéaka. | 
gtun, E 5, 65, baj- 
sihä. | 

a water-bird 


Skt. bhända. 


ras. 
mchod-rten. 


In Sacü Document 42 basi paste men he ordered to build 


a stüpa. 
bamäme vomiting ; 
bamanana . to be made to vomit . 
bämä vomiting. 
banate jack-fruit tree. 
bara T . Forops 

NPers. bar.) 


skyug-pa. 


3 sg. bame vomits. 


Skt. panasa. 
(Mid. West Iran., 


darabhaksa pasta u bara T *famine occurred and crops 


failed. 


bata, bàva : . root 


rtsa-ba. 
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beramda . cc. cracking . .hgas-pa. 
bi ; . wilow . I . lean-ma (Av. vaëti, 
Sol vi, NPers. bid). 
bijautta spoded . , . . Skt. düsita. 
hvàsà jsa bijautta spoiled by vegetation. E 16, 9, bajot- 
tändä. 
bijsähä to be poured . . blugs-pa (rails Av. 
vaék-, Mid. West Iran. véyt). 
binajàla . i . to be steeped . . sbans-pa. 
binañä to be split ; . dral-te, Skt. patanà. 
bimji. sparrow . ! . mohil-pa, Skt. cataka. 
bärriysäta . ; . moved . ; . g-yos-so. 
bisi, besi . A . buttermlk `. . dar-ba. 
bisai . . being in, expressing locative case in adjectival 
form on Cf. hivi similarly expressing genitive case. 
viysàmjvà bisa utca water in the ponds ` puraña bisäm ächäm of 
diseases in the womb. So translate passim in Sacü Document : 
l. 17, secti bise kamthe the towns $n Secü (probably, 
according to a suggestion of V. Minorsky, pq A sier tsiau 
the Chinese name, in modern pronunciation Hsi-chou, of 
Yarkhoto). So also in Sacü Document 20 secü misti kamtha : 
Secü the capital. 
bisu . š . bush, tree (used of Sin. 
castor and Juniper) 
bithañä dril-ba . ; . to be twisted together. 
bitte Ae cutoff .. . chod-ba, 
biysänai . severe . . mi bzad-par. 
biysamjäha bkah . fill. 
3 Sg. Pret, biysiya seized, 3 pl. biystyaude. Í 
biysma ; . urine . | . gcin passim. 
bra, bravi . À . clear. : . gsal-ba. 
brämjä birch-tree | . stag-pa. 
brihä, brraha, jos Es a 
brahana . back . Skt. prstha. 
jsimnä brihä belly, mkhal iud Skt. kuke, 
brrijsãna to be roasted, fried . brnos-pa. 
(Balöčī bréjag, etc.). See aysbrijs-. 
bujiñañä . . to be extended . . brta-bar bya-ho. 
bujsvärä pestle . | . btun-bu. E 5, 65, 


bajsvàrra. 
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büñe . : . intestines ; . loh-ga. Cf. ` bunn, 

E 23, 149. 
baie hamddri vya inside the intestines. 
buysinä adj. . . goals . . Yahi (Av. buza-). 
bväscye, bvastya, adj. 
bvàastitia l . experience. . Ses-pa. 

byajana  . | . to be melted . . bzu (vi-tak-, Av. 
vitaxti-). 

byamjsü . . . astringent . `. bska-ba. Konow Suv. 
bátamjsa. 

byàra : I . gourd . . ga-gon, Skt. ervaruka. 

byasana . . to be opened vids . gdan 

byaáde .  . . dissolves . hjig-pa (vi-tak). 

byürà, byürrà . . ten thousand . . (Av. baévar-). 


ssa byürä juna 1,000,000 times ` dvarabista byürrä hasta 
ysara 228,000 ; byürä küla jüna a myriad koti times. 
So translate E 6, 87, ksei byürru 60,000. 
cambula . ; . disturbed. Tib. zi-zi-por, Skt. 
äkula. pajsä cambula vijisde Sin-tu zi-zi-por gyur-pa, Skt. 
drster akulata bhréam. Cf. E, 2, 10, bissünye cambule. 
cambva, loc. sg. cabvaña, cabiifia, ticket (according to Skt. and 
Tib. parallel passages). 
So translate E 25, 420, cambuve viri. 


chai, pl. cha. . sprout . I . Myu-gu. 
E 14,153; 15,79 cha; E 8, 20, chàte. — 
dahausta, dahosta . virility . ; . ro-tsa-ba. 
dalai, pl. dalā . . shell (of egg), bark (of Sun-Ipags. 
tree) 
daradã — . . tobe scraped . . b£ar. 
daéde ; ; . Tipens . . . smin-pa (Av. dag-). 
daujsi — . . lead (metal) . . ra-fie. 
dide . ; : . sloh . ! . Skt. àlasya. 
dilaki . little . . chu-fun. 
dinara, can . Skt. hiranya . . gold 
disañg . to be thrown . , borla. 
Pret. 3 E diste. Skt. praksiptà. 
distà . ripe . e . Smin-pa, See adista 
indo: So translate E 2, 68; 23, 294 (cf. Konow's Review, 
p. 36). 


dräma ; ; . pomegranate . . bal-po sehu. Hence 
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Chinese íg $k d'uo liem (modern t‘u-lin), quoted by Laufer, 
Sino-lraniea, 282. Skt. dädima is perhaps in some way 


connected. 
drämphäme, drrauphame exertion I . Skt. vyäyämaka, Tib. 
i brtsal-ba. 
drrava — . ; . languid . . rgod-pa. 


Fem. draca in draca tsümata, Skt. caficalam. E 2, 101; 
25, 401 dratai; E 21, 15, drace. 


dvisatä, dvissa . . two hundred. 

dvyàlià . . to be beaten . . rdeg-pa. 
estavana . ; . fim . š . brtan-pa. 
estima  . . strength . . fiams-stobs. 


Cf. anesta, Skt. asäraka. So translate E 24, 27, nai ne 
ysirã estätu yindi his heart cannot be stilled. 


éysi . millet. . ci-tse, Skt. nivara. 
ganam  . ; . Wheat. . gro. (< *gandamar, 
cf. NPers. gandum). ganamai "wheat for him. 
ganihafia . ; . to be made wet. 
Pte. ganaistä . . wet . géer. 
Cf. gani$tà loc. sg., Skt. NE in the Vajracchedikä. 
garkhà . . heavy; honoured . lci-ba, 
yor-yor-ba passim. garkhäm hvadäm khastäm jsa, Skt. 
gurvähäram. 
garkhättetu I . reverence. ! . gus-pa. 
garéi, . +.  . throat . . —. lkog-ma. 
gaudä, godä  . . dan . . skem-pa, Skt. kréa. 
gausä . mile . : . Ehre, Skt. priyangu. 
gaysä . reed, ; . Skt. nada. 
ggeiha . wood . ; . Skt. kastha. 
gichauka . . centre, heart . Sh-po. 
gisal . name of a plant. 


gisai hiya bite, gisà bate, rtsva ku-$a the grass kusa. 
Soin E 2,13; 25, 169 ggisa ; E 24, 172, ggisai. 


giska . *rope (in the simile of snake and rope). 
griha i ; . hjim-pa. ; . mud, clay 
grüska . | . skin, husk, rind . Sun-lpags. 
Adj. oe Cf. E 2, 13, grüske. 
gühá . OZ 5 e . ba-lan. 
güha . OZ year. 


guhäme . . . wound . . . Skt. ksata. 
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gümalyänä è . tobe smeared . . bskus-te (vi-mard-). 
Pte. wg E 22, 11. 

güra ⁄ . une .' Igun. 

gürütca . . G brew of grapes 

güraka . ; . wula . . leehu chun-ba. 

gurmä, gürmä, gaurmä pea . sran-ma, Skt. kalaya. 

güysna- . deer- . . Skt. ruru. E14, 77, 

ggüysnä (Av. vaso 
gvachame digestion . (vi-pak-). 
gvächä . digesting. 
garkha gvächä . heavy to digest. 

gvachänaka | . making digest . hjug-par byed-pa. 

gvaysde, 3 Sg. . . cracks . . hgas-pa (vi-vaz-). 
So E 5, 116, gvaysdä 3 Sg. 

gvehaiskye jsa . . with spoon. . thur-ma. 

gvihä, adj. . cow's, passim. 

gvihaiyä, gvahaiyi . pain . ; . zug-räu. 

gvir- . say, report . Pret. güda. 


brrü hadai pühyai pyatsa güda he related it early in the 
morning to the purohita. 
2 Sg. fem. gudä, 3 plur. gudáda. Pres. 3 Sg. gvida. Imperat. 
2 Sg. gvera. Pte. pres. gviradä. Cf. E 24, 141, gviranda ; 
E 23, 330, gvermdi; E 5, 22, gvide. So read in Sacü 
Document 55, kyi hva hva gviraci. 
gyasta- ; . cleaned . ; . See gyeh-. | 
So translate in E 25, 490, cu ne gyastu iyü what is not 
cleaned. a 
hugyastu gvehifia ysiyahafiu, Skt. susodhayitavyam 
to be well cleaned. 
gyeh-, jeh- . to cleanse, to heal . Skt. $odhaya-, cikitsa, 
Tib. gso-ba. 
gyehäña . to be cleaned. 
jehäte, Pres. 3 Sg., cleans; jatte is healed ; 3 pl. jehare, 
jihari are healed, jehäme, jihäme, jehume, jahäme, jihume, 
/ jihäme. Skt. cikitsa ; Tib. gso-ba healing. 
jehuna to be healed. 7 
hadāmjsya ; . lasting one day. 
ttye jsi pajsa hadämjsya from there five days’ journey. 
hahälsandau aysmü . dad-par gyur-bas '. believing (to hahalj-), 
but Chinese version has AK E. 
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hajse insects . 
hala, adj. . half . 
hälä amgä . half the limb. 
halai, ad]. . half. 
halai kamalä . half the head. 
halinal . crosswise 
halirai, pl. halirà myrobalan 


NPers. halila, ihlilaj ` Kuchean ariräk). 


So translate E 14, 102, halirau. 
hàma, hauma raw 
Balodi fe) 
hàmai barley meal 
häminä 
hamarä, gen. pl. hama- 
ram, loc. pl. hamarva joint 


(ham-ar-). A wrong etymology is given, BSOS. vi, 66. 
To this base ham-ar-, the partic. is hamida. 
hambamjsya general . spyihi. 
hambäräsce filling Skt. paripürana. 
hambica jsa Skt. samása. a putting together 
See hambrih-. 
hambithe, 3 Sg. makes retain. sri-bar byed. 
hambithäka, hambithaka. _ 
hambrräme . healing (of a wound) gso-ba. 
hambränäka . healing sel-to, Skt. ropana. 
hambranana to be mixed sbyar. 
hambrihänä to be put together sbyar. 
Partic. ibas; hambairca, hambica. Pret. 3 pl. 
hambistämdä. 
hambusam proper . hos-pa. 
ahambusana improper. 
handajanatemã . I perfected yohs-su smin-par 
byas-so. 
hamdevaka ripening smin-par byed-pa. 
hamdrramjana to be kept bsrun (ham-drang-). 
hampgäräñä to be pulled out drans-te, dran-ba. 
hamgriháfiá to be bent . Ggug. 
hamgüjimde *they Zeng. ` hamgvàmdüm "they feared ` to 
hamggüjsa- fe, hjigs-pa. | | 
hamgünänä to be covered . g-yog-par byaho 


(gund-). 


Skt. ksudra. 
phyed. 


yo-bar 
a-ru-ra (Skt, haritaki, 
rjen-pa (Skt. äma, 


pag-zan. 
phag phye. 


ts‘igs. 
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joined . 
sphere 


hamida 
hajsaro acc. sg. 

51, hamjsàrro. 
hamjsülyäkä : dai ham- 


jsülyäkä producing heat 
3 Sg. — 
-hamjvame chewing 
dan). 
hamphäjäña to be wrapped 
hamphisañä to be put together 
hamthrajaha to be pressed 
hamthrrista suffers ; 
hamtranare they ‚make fall out 
(used of the hair) 

haraysde extends to 
hargä easy 
hariysäme sdans-pa 
haryasa, hirasa, biryüsa black 
haryàsaurga blackish 
haskalakä a cloth . 
haspareksa<st> à “sixty-eight. 
hastüsä eighteenth. 
hasu, hasä a swelling  .. 


hasvimdà they swell ; 


hateyada . crippled 
hatcyäve . it breaks 
haugä, hoga soft 
to stmhá. 
hausä, hosä . finger 
haussu. 
hausde it dries up 
hauvana strong 
hauvimdä are ground to NM 
ments. 
hinai, hainai, henai ; pl. red 
hind, henä; fem. 
hemja, hija, heje, 


hīja, himja. 
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See hamarä. 
Skt. gocara. Cf. E 24, 


drod skyed-par byed- 
do. 


mur zin (NPers. zavi- 


.- phur-te. 


sbyar. 
btsor-ba. 
nam-thag-ba. 


hbyi-bar byed-do. 
hjug-par hgyur-ro 
bde-bar. 

angry. 

nag-po. 

Skt. krsnabha. 


ras 


skran-ba. 


hasvame swelling; hasvaca, pres. 
ptc., swelling (Skt. $vay-, Av. spay-, Oss. räsuyun). 


grum Zin. 
chag. 
hjam-po. Opposite 


sor E 14, 71, 

bskams-nas. 

stobs che-ba. 

khram-khrom-du 
btags-ba. 

dmar, Skt. aruna. E 
hätänai, hátigya. 
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hir8 nà condition sturü hiräße, Skt. 
sthaulya. 
hirtha, hirtha, hairtha sudden . glo-bur. 
hisam, es won Icags (*a$uanya-). 
Ad]. higanai, hisanije, iiano, 
hisinakä jsa with the won . lcags-kvis. 
hjsime : gvihye He: cow's teat `. bahi nu-sor. 
hiysamàm . coriander hosu, Skt. dhànyaka. 
hüjinim, hüjija, adj. with blood. 
humjuda, adj. with blood khrag. 
hurä ; loc. pl. hurävua, thigh brla. So E 23, 168, 
huravva. hurä. 
hvaihuna . *Uighurs. 
hvainana, to be dried skams-pa. 
hvarä sweet mnar. Konow Suy. 
hvarra. 
hvaräme eating Skt. sevana. 
hväri “become dry ca amga hvari when 
the bé become dry. 
hväsä vegetation ldum-bu. E 2, 14, 
hvässä. i 
hvi woman . bud-med. 
iharstã, Charstä, “haqa regularly reyun-tu 
inakai, inakä adjacent nen-bskor. 
irhva citron Skt. matulunga, Tib. 
kha-lun. 
irü ; . the plant karavirat, 
karavirai, sj irü hiya bata karavīra, that is, the root 
of rà. 
issäkä returning Skt. pratinivartaka. 
jaste part of eye. 
haryasye jaste Hinde on the black part Skt. krgna-bhage, 
Siye jaste bimda on the white part Skt. sukla-bhäge. 
Jista, boiled See jsari-. (Av. yaëš-, 
etc.). 
jsanida they boil skol. 
jsäñime boiling. 
jsanäna to be boiled. 
jsihärä, jsahira, TM stomach, inside pho-ba, khon-na, kho- 
'jsehera. ra. 
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kaba | . à measure of quantity. 
dva kaba gviha rrüm two kaba of butter. 
kahai ^ ; . itch I ; . g-yah, Skt. kandi. 
kahaitte, kihaitte, 3 pl. ich .. . g-yah-ba. 
kyihäre, kyahari. 
kaka, kekä l . powder, ointment . phye-ma, lde-gu, (cf. 
Skt. kalka). 
kama, kami. wound . I . Ima. 
kamga, kamgo, eege skin ` . Sun-lpags, pags-pa. E 
kamge. 2, 12, kämgo. 
kampilai, kampile, ka- name of a.tree . Skt. kampilya (kam- 
. pilye, kampilye. pila, kampillaka, 
| etc.). 
kapüri . ; . camphor l . Skt. karpüra (Sogd. 
kp'wr, West Mid. Iran. k'pwr, NPers. käfür, Tib. ga-bur). 
kará ; . the outside . . phyi-rol, fien-skor. 


kar telmañam, mig-gi phyi-rol the part lying around the 
eyes (connection with Av. Caxra-, as proposed by Konow, 


is unlikely). 

karvinä, karvinà, karvinäm adj. fien-skor. 
kàrsa I . (magic) circle . Skt. mandalaka. 
kaś- . . be obstructed, fail. 


3 Pl. dyakyai kasäre u gva sight and ears fail mig Idons-sin 
hon-par hgyur-ba. 

3 Sg. kaste, kasti. E 24, 99, ka$$mu, 2 pl. 

kasama obstruction hgag-pa. 


kas, kase jsa, loc. sg. decoction . khu-ba (cf. Skt. 
kasaña. kasaya decoction). 

kayacä + . at night . ; . Skt. nišithe, dinante. 
khaiyai, khaiye, Wen iliness . | . na-ba (cf. Mid. Pers. 

jsa. xyndg ill). 
khaiyudã ' ; . painful ; . zug-cih. 
khaje I ; . mud ; . rdzab, hdam. 

. E 9, 90 (loc. sg.) hava, E 20, 53, kharggu. 

kharifia adj. - . gla-ba . ; . musk-deer. 
khäse e ; . spice š . Spod. 
khauys- |. s move, rm . g-yo-ba, 


ianuis. khauysauma verbal noun. khoysamdà pres. 
pic. khauysde 3 sg. hgyur-bar. akhaustà unmoved, Skt. 
acala. khaugafia to be agitated bsgul zim. Cf. askhauysa, 
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ttuhoständi (E 23, 308). 


khavä 


foam 


(Possibly related to Armen. (if 
Iranian loanword) yoyz, yuzem seek). 


sbu-ba (Munjàni xaf, 


Skt. AA NPers. kaf). E p. 351, line 9, khavä, E 7, 53, 


samu kho khavã o kho marica. 


khäysänya, khäysäla intestines 
loc. sg. 
khaysma abscess . 
khindä, khendi, khainde lke 

ba, hdra-ho. 
khiysarä filament 


khuna, khunà, khune, hole ` 
gen. pl. khynam, 
khunyàm. 

khusi : ; . rot 

kīśśänä, kissângye, kis- filled 

emja, kiseja, kisina. 
korakä, kaurakä. wood-pigeon 
kralo A . Un ; 


a” loh-ka * 


phol-mig, hbrum-ba. 
Ita-bu, bZin-du, hdra- 


ze-ba (from Skt. 
kesara). 

sbubs, khun-bu, bu- 
ga. | 


rul-ba. 
Skt. akirna. 


thi-ba, Skt. kapotaka. 
Skt. trapus. 

Skt. guda, Tib. gZan. 
khyim-bahi sgo-na. 
skyeñs-pa (in E 25, 


E 2, 126, ksärmañe. 


E 9, 33, 


. Skt. ksayatam vra- 


zar-ma, Skt. atasi. 


krrimga-rüvai anus . 
krrimgifie aha fowls eggs 
ksärmä shame 
495) — 
ksärma hamya he was ashamed. 
. (Av. fSarema, Sogd. šP r, 8B’rm’k, Oss. äfsärm, West Mid. 
Iran., NPers. Sarm.) 
ksaustä, ksostä . serum chu-ser. 
ysü ksostä pus and serum rnag dan chu-ser. 
nom. sg. ksustä, E 9, 32, acc. sg. ksustu. 
ksirinau . mmety-siz. 
ksitä exhausted 
Jete. 
kuham thau jsa with a cloth . ras, ras-ma. 
kumba . far ; 
kumji . cê - yeast rtsabs. 
kurkum, kürküm, saffron . gur-kum. 
kürkäm. 


(Sogd. kwrkwnph, Kuchean kurkam, Mid. West Iran. 


° kwrkwm, NPers. kurkum.) 
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kü$emate.. . . search... yons-su btsal-ba. 
In E passim.. E 6, 10, 12, 3 Sg. Pres. küsäte, E 6, 9, 112, 
3 Sg. pret. küysde. "3 Plur. küysdauda. 
katana  .- . . to be ground `. . btags (cf. Skt. 
kuthth-). ; i m ES DEC | 
kväysä, loc. sg. kväsa, ` side of body . . rtsib-log. 
loc. pl. kväysvä, =. = e dE 
kveysva, kviysva. | Row 
dvyà kveysvà vi in both sides. ` 
aka, suffix.in bakalaka, naukalaka, Sikalaka, sikalaka. 


laksa š . la I š .. rgya-skyegs. l 
liha . ; : . - Skt. leha . . - sman-gyi Ide-gu. «| 


likä, loc. sg. likafia, in adjectival function after participles, passim. 
jista lika kasi bowled decoction. . - 


lodrrai, lodrre, lädrrai . . hunter : | . Skt. lubdaka. - 
loksa, loksü š . rough . : . " rtsub-pa. 
. màcàmga . . . ..ameasure of quantity - Zo, Skt. karsa. 
mahairsinä . buffalos . .  ..mahe (from Skt. ma-  .° 


hisa, cf. Tocharian A mahirsafi buffaloes). 
makala . . monkey. 
| makala salya.monkey year ; Ars king of the monkeys. 
(Sogd. mkr’, Kroräin Kharosthi makad’a, Skt. markata.) 


maksäma . e. Smearing o bsku-ba. q 
maksããa . ..  .. to be smeared. 

mamgã  .. . . pea E ^. mon-sran. 
mamgarã . lasting a ong time . "Dm rin-du. 
mastã. . I . - 1. intoxicated . . Skt. matta. 


2. besi mästa, dar-ma butter-milk. 
amästa "Dee, - Zo DRAN pa. (Mid. West Iran., NPers. 
mast, mäst.) | 
mau ; ` .. Antomicant .. . chan, Skt. sura 


(mada-). o ~ 

mäye š : . ‘intoxication .. . Skt. mada (mad-). 
mijse š I . -WOMAN +. . bud-med. 

mijse vi tsijma coition fial-po ` mijsi mirare his wives die. 
mifia, adj. . , . of sheep P . lug-gi. 
märähya, mirahe . pearls .  . . Skt. muktà- ` 
| E23, 254, mrahe. | i e 
mudà samgã, müdä samgä, spaüs-ma .  .' blue vitriol. 

°  Q£ NPers. murdäsang Jorge, ` . E Te 
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muräfiä . to be rubbed . miles te, brdzis-pa. 
muräsà  . ; . peacock . š . rma-bya. 
muyi ; ; . tiger (in the twelve- 
year cycle). 
nala viram, nala viram. fistula . . . Skt. nàdi-vrana. 


namva, namve, nimva, nemve salt lan-ts‘va ; adj. namvije (Mid. 
West Iran., NPers. namak, eto.) ` 


nara, gen. sg. naira . woman . ; . (Av. nari.) 
nasapä, naisapa . . porridge ; . ho-thug. 
naspastame : bringing out . . hbyin-pa. 
38g. TM 
nasphaádàkü . . making come out . hbyun-ba byed-do. 
nasphüstä š thrown . ; . Skt. ksipta. 
nasphustä ida, Dhs 
nastausai . dryness | . skem-pa, Skt. Sosa. 
Cf. E 6, 28 nastosäte. 
nastvänä . . to be poured out  . dbo-ba. 
nasa . portion . . . Cha. 
natciphaka, nateiphäki subduing . hjoms-par byed. 
3 Sg. natciphe, nitcipha. 
natu : . dep . . . Skt. gambhira. 
natalsto wer Skt. hesta-gämi. 
nauhä pong . | . rise. 
naukä . fine ; . . Zib-tu. 
naukalakä . . . soft .. . t. bjam-po. 
nausä ; . . nineteenth, 
nehä, gen. sg. . . navel. . lte-bahi phyogs. 
nehã ttausima . heating of the navel. 
nestä padimänä . toberemoved . . med-par byaho. 
nihejàka, nihijàki . removing : . Rel-to. 


3 Sg. niheje, 3 plur. nehejidä to ni-halj-. 
nihujsamato acc. sg. Skt. nirvána. Partic. nihutä entered nirvana. 
E. 15, 10, nähuta, E. 15, 27, nähutä, E. 15, 27, nihujsandä. 


niraustä . i . burst out | . brdol-pa, Skt. bhinna. 
niraustä 3 Sg. brdol-pa. 
nirüjänä . to be burst. . rtol-te. 
nirüjäkye I . bursting. 
nerau . . a bursting out . brnags-nas rdol-ba. 
nirasamdai pres. part. inchoat. . . rdol-ba. 


niskeca, naiskaica . section ; . bye-brag (= Skt. 
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visesa). Cf. niskici in the Ñacü document. Similarly piskici 
section bye-brag. 
nispasdana š . to be brought out . byun-ba. 
Cf. nasphasdäkä. i | 


naustara jsa . . cutting instrument . mtson. 

nvastã . I . easy. ; . Sla-ba, bde-bar. 
See anvasta. “. 

nvathänänä .. . tobecleansed . . Sbyahs-la. 


Cf. E 13, 6, nvanthare. E 25, 423, nvamthare. E 25, 117, 
nuvamthata. E 21, 14, nuvamthändä. E 21, 14 ; 24, 30 nvamtte. 


Dee, ñi . : . curds . š . £o, Skt. dadhi. 
Ayetutcä, fietutcá, Ayevutcä, fiivütca, Zo kha chu, a brew of curds. ` 
fiada ; | . reduced, humble. 
ci buïjäsa fia$a sira padimi when the voice is reduced, it 
restores at. 
fiaga bīsa > . . humble servants. 
fagika . š . weak. À . Zan-pa. Cf. niyaséa-, 
nyassa-. 
fustyana . i . to be wrapped . phur-la. 
fustäña, füsignà. Partic. füstye, füstai (ni-pasta-, 
ıua > yi). 
fiuska ; ; . accustomed . . goms-pa. 
añuta . I . unaccustomed . . ‘Cf. nyüta-. (ni- 
yaug-). 
pā ! ; . then. . = pate passim. 
pachai. . to be cooked . . btsos-te. 
pachare . : . they cook I . ts'os-par byed-do. 
Cf. pajs-. 
padajsäme . . burning I . bsreg-pa. 
padasda it destroys . . hjig-per byeddo. 


E 12, 36, padasda. 
padausidi: cü hiyära padausidi. *when the fruits are ripe. 
paha, pahá; Zu-ba chyme, khu-ba liquid, kha nas chu spittle. 


paberäña . : . to be steeped . . Sbah Zim. 

pahästäna . ; . removed ; . Skt. vivar]ita. 
E 7, 10, 27, pahästä. 

? cf. pihisime . . obstruction ` . hgags-pa. 

paja- ; e . special. 


pajam dharmäm. Skt. guna-prabheda the (64) special 
properties. 
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dharma paja the (18) exclusive properties. Skt. avenika- 
dharma. 
pajarrüstada,.3 plur. Pret. they surrounded. kt. parallel text vestita. 
3 plur. Pres.: brre garsa mirahe pajarüstida the pearls encircle 
the beloved. neck. 
pajs- . ..  . . tocook . . (Av. pak-,. eto.). 
paste. . . is. cooked. i 
pajsäma, verbal noun. brtso-ba. 
pajsäka, adj. partic. 
pajsänä, partic. necess. Cf. pachãre. 


pajsä, pajse, pejsi . .greatly, passim . cher, Sin-tu. 
pajukinai, adj. . . having a hd . . (gund-, cf. pa-justa). 
pajukinai bajam,.snod kha. i - | 

pajukaustä bajam . a vessel with a hd. 
pajista . . finger-ring. . Skt. anguli-mudra. 
paka- . “foot. . . Cf. puka- ` 

di paka . ; . under the ma 

pàkvà orga . . honouring the feet. 

pàkàm aürga . honouring the feet. 
pamühi, pamvaha . clothing or equipment (< *pati-mauySa- ; 


pati-mauk- to put on, cf. vimüha deliverance). Cf. E 25, 277, 
pamätu. B 25, 406, pamätändä. 


paniysau . . urinary organs . Chu-so. 
pàrahà, parihà 2 . base, foundation . gil. 
avärahe without base, to pàrautta supported. 
pàramg&ü . . decrease š . hbri. E 24, 109, 
päramggu. 
paramjsana . to be lessened . phri-ste. 
paramjsa vastidà . they come back . log cin. Cf. E 13, 45, 
paramjsä. | l 
parchīysde I . ü sinks I . Skt. vilambisyati. 
parchuta . . destroyed ; . Skt. upahata. (Cf, 


Mid. West Iran. patköft). Cf. the -chus- of E 15, 54, pachusindä. 
E 6, 41, pachustä. 


parehäñä . . to be kept . . bsruñ Zm. 

pärisäme . : . decreasing .. . dbri-ba. See päramjs-. 
pariysma .- . . urine .  .  . gàn | 
pärka . top . . Skt. Sirga. - 
parva CC. behind . | .  rtin-pa las: 


pärivi àna . ; ; . rtin-pa nas. 
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parvaste, .  . . wripened . . smin ciù. Cf. par- 
vacha. (pari-pak-) 
parysa, parysyau . servant . ,  . Skt. nim 


gyastã hiya parysa ämäca hamida servants and ministers 
of the king (god = Skt. deva) together. Cf. E 2, 50, parvsa. 


paskosä, paskausà . Skt. anaha . . lto sbo-ba. 
pasojana . . lobe washed . . bšal Zin. 
pasa halai . evening i . nub-mo. 
pasämjsya rva . . autumn ú . Skt. Sarad. 
pasi, pasa . . qug ; I . phag. Probably also 
pyasa. 
pasausde . . 4s obstructed . . hgag cin. 
paskyästä . again . . phyir. 
pastist . ; . produces I . bskyed cin. 
pastrisäme .  stiffness . Tehs-pa. 
pathafiá . to be burnt. 
Pret. 3 pl. pstbstands, bsregs-so. Partic. pathutu. 
patüraho acc. sg.. . object . | . gnas, Chinese SS. 
E 21, 69, patärahvä, Konow Suv. patärahe. 
patärottä . . supported | . Skt. samérta. 
Cf. pärautta. 
pamtsana . ; . to be avoided . . spah-bar bya-ho. 
paysanu . . side. š . hgram-logs. 
paysàta, paysava . - "cognate. 
pura paysäta . “own son. 
paysävye hvärakyi "own sisters son. 
pürai. 
perai, pl pera . . plague . . bla-gõan.. 
perai ävamdü àchai. 
phaja, loc. sg. phajifia open . . me-mar-mur. 
phanai: pastä phanai rkan gyi ado innermost part of the palate. 
phara, loc. sg. pharafia water-pot . Skt. ghata. 
phisänä . I . to be avoided . . span-ba. 
phiysgäm, loc. sg. urinary organs . chu-so. 
phiysgana. 
pi. à . fat à ; . Zag. 
pägajsa, adj. . having power . . Stobs can. 
pihisime . ; . obstruction . . hgags-par hgyur-ba. 


3 Sg. pyhista at stops. 
pila : : . calamity 2 . Skt. pida. 
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pira, pira, gen. pl. insect . ; . srin-bu, hbu. 
piranam. | 
pirüda, ad). ; . having worms . srin-bu dan. 
pirauräka, piroräka . removing ; bsal-ba. 
3 Sg. pireda. Pret. E 21, 32, al. 
piskelyäme : . Temoving ; . bsal-ba. 
piskalyana . to be removed. 


Pres. 3 pl. päskalindä E 15, 36. 
Partic. piskici, peskece, piskistä, bye-brag section. 


pisalyadã . i . to be smeared . bskus-na. 
pisalyäma, verbal noun. 
pitclyi  . . spoon . | . thur-ma. | 
prahauyàfia . tobeputon . . Skt. pravrtya, prä- 
varitavyäni. See Konow Suv. s.v. prahos-. 
prara, prrara . . nature . . ran-bzin. 
bina-vrraré . . having nature of iind rlun gi rah-bzin can. 
prisama-, presama . suitable. ; . hphrod-pa. 
priharam . . kmfe . I gri (Skt. praharana). 
prrüyi I . a measure of quanti. 
dvi dvi prrüya . two prrüya each. 
puhi, gen. sg. pühya . purohita. 
punväñä . to be put into . . brdzans-la. 
‚püräm, loc. sg. purgãa womb . ⁄ . mhal. 
purittä — . oll I i . na-ba dan. 
pväta, pvàva . . cool. . bsil-ba. 
pveräme . . removal . ; . bsal-ba. 
pvisana . I . tobe covered . . g-yogs-pa. 
pvista ; . covered . . . g-yogs-pa. 
pviysakš . ; . G wrap . phur-te. 
pyada 
pyadai jsate . . comes back. 
pyada-tsüka . . turned aside . . log-par son-ba, Skt. 
unmargi. 
pyada-gàryau sänyau "with enemies whose acis are perverse. 
pyada-vadi . . *walking on perverse course. 
Cf. E 18, 19, pyada: kho ju masta hastä pyada. 
pyahäña . . tobebroken . . bcad-pa. Partic. pya- 
hasta, pihasta. 
pyama, pyama . . covering š . g-yogs. (to pa-tam-). 


rraga, i A . "side, bank. 
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ttaja hye raga bidi . on the river’s bank. 
bavafia raga vi biga. in the garden beside the palace. 
rahi. |. .. . pain . .  : naba, 
rai E 2, 13 . . Salon . . --. (Sogd. ray medior, 
Mid. West Iran, NPers.räymeadow). ` 
E7,52; 10,8 rau; E 15, 49, rra ; adj. E 20, 7 rracye. 
E 10, 8, o ttarrã rau vata äska. or thirsty deer on the plain. 


rajsina . ; . decrease. 
rajsina padime, hbri-bar byed-do. 
rraphai jsa . fighting . Skt. yuddhe, Tib. 
stobs hgyed-pa. EO | 
rrasadã . . to be straightened .- srah Zin. 
rrasa š ; . greengrey c. . sho-skya, Skt. Syava. 
rrima, loc. sg. rrimañä fæces . . dri-ma. 
rrine ; à; . chief queen. . Skt. agra-mahisi. 
risa ; . appetite . yi-ga. 
riyal . anus. . _ rkub. 
rräysduirä. Skt. rajaduhitar-. Cf. Konow Suv, rráysduirânu. 
rriysi . *irembling. | 
ysira rrlysi . . trembling of heart. 
rriysütcä . I . brew of rice . . hbras bskus-pa. 
rriysva, adj... . of rice . . hbras Kyi. 
rüjai ; : . belching . Sgregs-pa. 
o TauStã . ; . breaks out . . rdol cin. 
See nirüj-. T 












ünà, rrünu, rrüm .`* oil, fat, passim. ' - 
barring . . butter . : . mar. E 2, 16, rrünä. 
äta Sūtra 14a, 4, read gvihu *rrünu o kujsatinau butter 


sesame o — . . hbru mar. 
od. yaw-royn, Mid. West Iran. royn.) 
. btsod (Mid. West Iran. 
n, rünäs). 
E 14, 91, rrusa, 


Li 
; A 
= t= 
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rrutām jsa š .. intestines. ... .. rgyu-ma. (Av. urué- 
wan-, Balôéi 106, Mid. West Iran. Te NPers: rüda.) 

Šā À .. copper oo. . Sang, 

| "adi diving; Savifia, fem. savimje. ; 

éälai no. theone side . `. (&à-(hälai). 

éälanästa . | .- fo tbe one side, ° + phyogs geig-tu. 

Sandrâmata — . . name of goddess --. Skt. Si. - 

Samgä i . shell .- . . duh. 

. faévàm . .  . mustard . o. yuñs. I 


adj. éaéväninai. É 
Soläkyä, galakyi . . absorbent ; . hjib-pa. 















éaulahà .. . . to: be absorbed. 
Si, Siyi, siye ,. . white. ; . dkar-la, skya-ba. 
$iyaurga I c whitish. ` ç M AE 
gikari — . So. Sugar . . ." kha-ra. 
éSilism& . >». . phlegm. . . Skt. glesma-. 
simus . ~. . Spoon .: . thur-ma. 
simga .  . halfa jaake I 
SSiphisa . ; . yellow . ; . Skt. pändura. |. 
éjdasi  . | . eleven. B 
$ühimà `~. — .'- .: I make. . Skt. prayojayàmi. ` 
éühyäme À . verbal noun. i | 
$jhya8fià - . `- . tobemade . . byas-de. 
éva . ; . half. o. phyed. 
mau u $va T . wine and half water. _ 
saukala . : . theum . - š . rhu-ma. 
semämgye 25. slimy. . . Skt. piecha. 
sikalaka . š . young . Skt. bala 
sisdä Er a . takes hold — . . bdo-b 
Pte. sista (sraiß-). 7 i 
süsgye yädandä . they did hom 


E 24, 28, ssäsje.’ 
skala f 
gvafia skalz ad 
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siifia, loc. pl. sifiva’ . loins . .. Skt. kati (Av. sraoni, 
etc.) E 21, 45, ssuñi. 
sura 25 ; . saline . . lan-ts'va. 
(Mid. West Iran. swr, NPers. Sur.) 
svaka, svakye . . pastil TT ren-bu. 
svidä . mik . ; . ho-ma (Av. yšvipta, 


Mid. Parth. šyft, Zaza St.) 
adj. svidinai, svidaustã. Cf. Sacü Doc. 57. 


syanülia . , . tobe poured . . blugs-na. 

sad . : I . cold . ; . gran-ba (Av. sarata). 
samänakä . correct . . ran-par. 

sambajätu . may he prosper . Skt. samrdhyatu. 


3 Plur. sambajändu. Skt. samrdhyantu. 
3 Sg. opt. sabajiyä. 


sameyadã . . tobe mised . . Sbyar-ro. 

samidä : À . they agree . mthun-te. E 7, 16, 
samindi. E 13, 123, samáte. ; 

sand, sand, . a medicinal herb . la-la-phud, Skt. yavani. 

sani, sand . . excrements — . . phyisa. 

sanaidä . ; . luxuriant  . . Snum-pa. 

tcamjsai sanaldà . has hair is luxuriant. 

samdvainä jsa . . im combination . hdus-pa (corresponds 
to the Skt. medical term sannipàta). Cf. E 23, 217, samdavata. 

samgã à ; . stone. . rdehu. 

samskalänu gen. pl . dharmas . chos, Chinese 3X. 

soyana, sauyanä . to be rubbed, po bdar-te. 

sıbistä . mimble-tongued . lee bde-ba. 

siascye . . accomplishment . hgrub-pa, Skt. siddhi. 

Será, saira . . a measure of quantity sran, Skt. pala. 

siravatinaina suhina . with love . Skt. priti-. 

sairkhä . I . retention . . sri-ba, bsdus-pa. 

sivàne . | . enjoying . zos-nas, Skt. sevita. 

siyànu rre e king of siya-birds . nan-pahi rgyal-po 
HE E (Skt. Matin) Also syänà rre. 

skarä . coals . 3 . Skt. ahgära (Pasto 
skör, NPers. sikàr.) 

tauda skarä . . me mdag. . . glowing embers 
spaju I . . alum . ; . kha ru ts'a. 
strajinaka e . retaining . sri, hgag. 


strajaka 3 Sg. straji . i . mi hbyun-ba. 
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strihä, strehä, straha . hard, vehement, excessive passim, drag-po, 
bdo-ba, to strang- in straj- and stris-, pastris-. (A wrong 
etymology is proposed, BSOS. vi, 60, note 1.) E 23, 146 strähä 
dumei his tail is stuff (Cf. Munjani tro]: trayd- to fasten, 
NPers. taranjidan.to compress.) . 


strisäme . . . stiffening ; . Tens-pa. 

strisänäng, causative. 

strisida, strisidi, 3 plur. ő : ; . rens-pa.  Inchoative 
to strang-. i 

sili, pl. sülya . . "man of Silt (Tibet. Su-hg = Käßyar). 


surai, sura, acc. sg. surau, instr. sg. suraina, inst. pl. suryo, loc. sg. 
suraña, sufia, plur. sura, fem. acc. sg. surgyo (and surjo Konow 
Saka Studies, s.v.) clean, Skt. $uci, Tib. gtsan, dag-pa. Cf. 
asurai not clean. E 23, 126; 25, 219. (Av. suyra- red, Skt. 


Sukra- white.) 
surakä, loc. sg. surakaña clean . . gtsañ-ma. 
suttä : . and, . ts‘va, Skt. sukta, 
svana giral | . red ochre . btsag. 
ttaga. ; . tree I Sin, 


ttägütta, ttàgüttau, ttagütto, ttägüttäm, ttaguttâm, ttäguttyau jsa 
*of such, of the same. 
patie hvamdye ttäguttäm haudi Semgäm for each man, of 
these, seven Simga 4n quantity. 


ttahmal . . correct . . yan-dag (= Skt. 
' samyak). 

ttähira . I . excellent . des-par. 

ttàja . . Friver. 


nva ttäje mista katha gidagitti nami along the river is a 
great city called Gilgit (the identification of Gidagitti is due to 
Professor F. W. Thomas). 


ttamga . ; . thn . ; . srab-pa (Mid. West 
Iran, NPers. tang narrow, tanuk tam). 

ttanvame . . tantra. š . rgyud (Av. tan-, etc.). 

ttarà : | . partridge . sreg-pa. (Cf. Sogd. 
ttr’w, NPers. tadarv, “‘ Median " rérapos). 

ttasta 3 Sg. ; . flow . . hdzag-pa (Av. tak). 

ttasta u byaéde . flows and dissolves. 
ttaura, ttorã, ttural . mouth | . kha. 
ttausâma À . heat . ts'a-ba. 


ttausace, pres. ptc. E 24, 123, ttausal. 
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ttavamdya I . bile 0. ` mkhris-pa, Skt. pitta. 
ttavamdyüda .- . arising from bile ~. mkhris-pahi. 

ttaväre, tteväre . are hot : ` . — .. ts'a-ba. 

ttavai | . fever. . c. . rims Skt. jvara. 
tcada : *beside. 


éüka vara UR südana tcada viysäjai alone there sat 
Sudhana beside the pool. 
So translate Sacü Document 62 teadi mahasamâmdrri beside 
the ocean. d 
tcaulasä . . fourteenth. 
teohoruvaretcoholsuvo, loc. pl., forty-four. 
bcalcä-, mahäsamudrä tealeänu, Skt. samudra-paryantam. Cf. 
E 7, 7, tealco. E 7, 9, 32, 43, tcalca. 


tcamjsi  . hair skra. 
E 23, 146, kai küdà ace has A very short. 
teata*kva loc. . . a well . ; . lteñ-ka, Skt. tadaga 
(Av. cat, Sogd. £ät). 
tcijsa, loc. pl. tejjsva . breasts . . mu-ma. 
tcljsva svidä . . milk in the breasts .  nu-£o. 
thamjana . . to be brought out . phyun-ba 
thyauta . . formerly A . Bha-ma. 
ttirã À sour, bitter . . 8 -ba, kha-ba. 


(The six PUR are: dajsamdai, ttirä, byamjsä, ähvarai, suri, 
hvarä). Konow Suv. ttira, Skt. tiktah bitter. (Cf. Mid. West. 
Iran. thl *tayl, NPers. taly, Paëto triy ; Skt. takra buttermilk, 
details in Morgenstierne, Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto, 


p. 83.) 

trihe, ttrehe, ttraham radish . | . la-phug. 

ttriksa, ttraksa, treksam harsh, sharp . . rno-ba. 

ttrolä ; ; . turbith (ipomoea turpethum) Bkt. trivrt. 
(ttrolà? < *travula, cf. Skt. triputa, Tib. dur-byid, NPers. 
turbid). | 

trüysa . . ; . gowd . š . Skt. trapusa. 

tsisi .- . q lille, cf. Tib. ts‘i-si, JRAS. 1927, 817. 

ttumgare i . ginger . : . beah-sga, Kuchean 
twäñkaro. 

tvada, tvadare . . more ; . lbag. 

tväñe : | Se . Skye-bar byed cin. 

tvafidka, verbal adj. 
ula, aula, üla. . . camel . | . (Cf Krorain 


Kharosthi uta.) 
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adj. uiia . .. cames.. . . rha-mohi, Skt. austra. 
uskätta . . . `. above `. . cas GE 
cu uskätta hva . as stated above. E 
ustamjäna I . to be uttered . . Skt. uccárayitavya-.. 
úvi . + mind o... blo. 
üysna . breath . . - . dbugs. 
uysänäm plur. . . mature . ; . rah-b£in. 
uysdimänä to be cooled . .  bsgrañs-pa. 
Cf. aysdem- dam: to blow). : 
vaha ; . pastry . . mes btsos-pa. 
rryba vaha, snum khur pastry cooked with suet. 
vahajāñä . o, čo be given . . . dbul-l. 
vahästa  . I . descended. 
äysanyau vahästa. Skt. utthaya asanebhyah. 
vahaiysana utca . falling water . . bab-pahi chu. 
vameysänä ; . to be twisted together  dril-ba. 
vāśärūm, vāśerū . gout ; ; . Greg, Skt. vatasonita. 
vasadã ` ; . method. `. . thabs. 
vaskalyama ; . moment . . Skt. nimesa. 
vatcäste . ; sprinkled . Skt. sikta. So in E 
23, 140, viluade he sprinkles. . 
vathamjanä ; to be left over . lus-pa, hdug-pa. 
Pret. yalhiye, | 
vathänarä . š . nurse. ; . nad g-yog. 
vathavänä . to be placed . . Skt. utthapya. 
vausamdai . swooning . myos-pa. 
vausai . e . swooning ; . myos-pa, Skt. 
mürcchä. 
vihilai | terminalia bellerica . -ru-ra. (Skt. vib- 


hitaki, M Chinese Br Si 3 en pronunciation 
p'i-li-lo, NPers. balila.) 
vijsyame . seeing . I . mthon. 
3 Sg. vijsyäte. 
vilakä, valakäm . Rhe . ; . chun. 
So translate vilaki, velaka. See Konow Saka Studies. The 
etymology, BSOS. vi, 61, is wrong. 


vina, vina ; . illness . . , .. na-ba Cf. viyane, 
Saka Studies. 
vinaustá, vinosta . al . na-ba, fiam-thag-pa. 


vitkavije, adj. . . of children. . Skt. kumãra, 


viysam)va loc. pl. 


viysàm]và bisä utca 


vapya. 
viysama 
vr 


vyach- 
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ponds. 

- water of ponds rdzin-buhi chu, Skt. 
improper mi hphrod-pa. 
emema . Skt. vireka. 
remove. 


ah habités pile *T'hey get rid of all calamities. 
pila harbasa vyachai, Skt. parallel text vidhüta-päpa. 


yamda, 
ysalysä 
ysälva 

ysanu, ysanve 


ysambasta, ysambäste 


ysara | 
kapinjala. 
ysauttä 


khvä jsa vyachimdä ksira ächa pile. 


continually rtag-tu, Skt. muhuh. 
bile . mkhris-pa. 

curcuma skyer-pa. 

knee pus-mo. 

white garlic sgog skya. 

partridge sreg-pa, Skt. 

flows . zags-pa, hdzag-pa. 


Cf. E 4, 342, ron E 25, 206, ysautta. 


ysidai 

ser-ba. 

ysidaurga 

ysinähäña 
ysira, yseral 
ysira, ysirra 
ysirai, ysairal 
ysita aysmuva 
ysü, -ysu 


ysuma, ysumi . 
ysunaká, ysuhakä, 
. ysunä, ysve. 
ysynañà 
ysunamate 
ysünamdai 


yellow .. . . Skt.  pàndu, Tib. 


yellowish. Fem. ysica, ysicaurga (Av. zarita). 


to be washed . khrus bya-ba. 
ochre ldon-ros. 
rough rtsub-pa. 
arsenic . ba-bla, Skt. sila. 
Zum-pa. . dread" 
pus rnag. 

ysü u ysica TN Cf. ysü cor E 9, 32, ysü. 
broth . &a-khu. 
cap e i .. ts'ags. 
to be strained btsags. 
asrava . Zag-pa. 
HP Skt. -sravi. 
laste. š . To. 


ysvye 
loc. pl. ysvyaüuvo. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The interest of the words saira (serü, siri) and ššandramata is 
sufficient to justify two brief notes. 

(1) sarra translating Skt. pala (Tib. sran) is for older Saka *satera 
with the usual loss of intervocalic -t- (cf. sate, se, ssa “ 100”). This is, 
of course, the well-known word attested in Arm. sater, Mid. West Iran. 
styr (to be read satér, JRAS., 1930, 17), Sogd. styr, NPers. ’styr, 
Arab.-Pers. "str. 

In meaning the nearest is the sadera of Kroram Kharosthi, in the 
prescription No. 702 :— 

susmela dhane 1 $akara sadera 4 
“one dânaka of süksmalä, four sadera of sugar’. 

(2) ssandramata < *$andàrmati- < Old Iran. *suantârmati- (the 
metathesis similar to Saka gräma ‘hot’, Old Iran. garma) corresponds 
to Avestan spontã ärmantis, and attests the word in the expected 
Saka form with śś- < śu-, beside the word ssandai < Old Iran. 
$uantaka-, discussed in BSOS., vii, 288 seq. South-west. Iran. (Pers.) 
*santârmati and this form in Saka show that the word existed outside 
- the Zoroastrian (Avestan) texts where sp < šu. Hence either (1) 
the phrase and meaning (for which the most satisfactory original 
meaning is “mighty foundation’, the armati- being attested in Arm. 
armat ‘ basis’) are pre-Zoroastrian, and of the Iranian period before 
su became sp- in some dialects (a period to which the suggested meaning 
would suitably belong), or (2) the dialectal form of the Zoroastrian 
texts with sp- has been received as a compound from Zoroastrians, 
but replaced by the appropriate dialectal form, implying that the 
speakers knew the regular corresponding forms in their dialects with 
$$ and s respectively. If the first alternative be preferred, *suanta 
armati will be a designation of the earth in pre-Zoroastrian times. 
Then in the Gäthäs this word has been by the usual method of popular 
etymology brought into connection with another word *aramati- 
‘right thinking’ unattested in Iranian texts (since the attempts to 
find it in Av. armaitis are unconvincing), but in Vedic ardmati. The 
verbal form is found m Yasna 45, 11, arm mamata, and this meaning 
in the later commentaries in bavandak-menisnih ° perfect thinking’. 
The old, original, meaning of *suanta ärmatıs (probably ‘ mighty 
foundation’) then appears in Avestan texts outside the Gathas, 
where spontã ärmatiiš is used in invoking the earth. 


A History of the Caliphate in the Hayat al-hayawan 
of ad-Damiri . 


By JOSEPH DE SOMOGYI 


I 


07 to the voluminousness of the great Arabic works on 
general history, from the fourth century A.H. onwards many 
abridgments were made from them by both the authors of the large 
works themselves and later hands. These concise works ! contain a 
brief survey of the history of Islam as is seen in the Kitab duwal al-islam 
of adh-Dhahabi or an enumeration of the illustrious persons of a 
longer period as is seen in the Tabagat al-huffaz of the same author. 
The great popularity of these compendious works can best be seen 
from the fact that in some cases, such as the Muru) adh-dhahab wa 
ma adam, al-jawahir of al-Mas'üdi and the two works of adh-Dhahabi 
mentioned above, they were known earlier in the Occident and are 
still more used in the Orient than the voluminous original works 
from which they were abridged. No doubt the necessity for such works 
accounts for the inclusion of a history of the Caliphate in one of the 
most remarkable encyclopzdie works in Arabic literature, the Hayat 
al-hayawan of the Egyptian Abul-Baqà Kamaladdin Muhammad ibn 
Misa ad-Damiri (from 750/1349-50 or 742/1341-2 to 808/1405-6).? 
Even those who are accustomed to the compilative character of Arabic 
literature are likely to be astonished at the fact that such a work, a 
zoological lexicon as its title implies, contains a survey of the history 
of the Caliphate. Ad-Damiri’s work, however, is not to be considered 
as a zoological reference-work in the modern sense of the word, for, 
treating as it does, in alphabetical order of all the animals known to 
the Arabs, it also includes plenty of traditions, Qur’anic citations, 
and proverbs as well as excerpts from the works of Arabic historians, 
theologians, scientists, physicians, and interpreters of dreams, that is 
to say materials which are mostly connected very loosely with the 
1 For details see my paper “ Ein arabisches Kompendium der Weltgeschichte, 
Das Kitab duwal al-isläm des ad-Dahabi,” Islamica, vol. v, pp. 334-353. 
2 See my “ Index des sources de la Hayat al-hayawän de ad Damm", JA. 
juillet-septembre, 1928, pp. 5-12; and A. S. G. Jayakar, ** Ad-Damiri’s Hayat al- 


Hayawän'(A Zoological Lexicon), Translated from the Arabic,” vol. i, Introduction, 
pp. ı-xxx, London-Bombay, 1906. 
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animals in question: in many cases they are quoted simply because 
the name of a certain animal once occurs in them. Thus the Hayat 
al-hayawan is a profuse and well-nigh inexhaustible treasury of Arabic 
folk-lore, the more so as it frequently contains references to authors 
or works who or which are not known to us from other sources that 
are in general use.! 

Small wonder, therefore, that ad-Damiri’s work also contains 
shorter or longer digressions on topics which are quite out of place in 
a zoological lexicon, among them a History of the Caliphate, which 
makes one-thirteenth of the whole Hayat al-hayawün.? But even 
those who are accustomed to the many-sidedness of ad-Damiri will 
probably note with astonishment that he relates the history of the 
Caliphate under the heading al-wwazz (the goose), and will ask why it is 
not treated of in the article al-insén (man) as would be more reason- 
able and plausible. 

In the article al-iwazz ad-Damiri, after giving a short babe of 
the poet Abū Nuwäs and some short remarks on geese, relates? 
after the Manägıb of the Imam Ahmad who had it on the authority of 
al-Husayn ibn Kathir and this latter on that of his father, that one 
day when ‘Ali came out for the morning prayer the geese began to 
. quack in his face. The people round him tried to drive them away, 
but “Ali said: “ Let them alone, because they are wailing!" The 
Khärijite Ibn Muljam then stabbed him, and after al-Husayn ibn 
Kathir's suggestion that they should settle with the Yamanite tribe 
of Murad, he answered: " No, imprison the man; if I die, kill him; 
and if I live, there is ‘ for wounds retaliation ^." 4 Then, with reference 
to Ibn Khallikän’s Biographical Dictionary (Wafayat al-a‘yan), ad- 
Damiri narrates the reasons and the circumstances of the act of 
Ibn Muljam and briefly quotes the different opinions about the situation 
of ‘Ali’s grave, of which subject he treats in more detail, and with 
reference to Ibn Khallikän, also in the article al-fahd.6 Then there 
follows a separate section under the title F@ida ajnabiyya (foreign, 
i.e. remarkable, information), in which ad-Damiri states in four lines 
of rhymed prose ? that “ tradition has ramifications (i.e. is susceptible 


1 For the sources of the Hayat al-hayawän see my “ Index”, pp. 13-128. 

2 In the third edition of the Hayat al-hayawan al-kubrä, Cairo, 1305 A.H., in vol. i, 
pp. 44-96. 

3 See Hayat al-hayawän, vol. i, p. 43, IL 22-5. 

4 al-Qur'ün, v, 49. 

5 See Hayat al-hayawän, vol. i, p. 43, 1. 26, to p. 44, 1. 19. 

8 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 196, 1. 28, to p. 197, 1. 9. 

7 Ibid., vol. i, p. 44, II. 20-1. 
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of several interpretations [shujiin]), and the imparting of knowledge 
verifies to the seekers what they hope (to find), and renews for them 
what the wicked forget considering the hard times; I desire to 
mention here a strange information which historians have related ”, 
namely that every sixth person who reigned over the Muhammadans 
abdicated or was deposed. To prove this assertion ad-Damiri sets 
out to describe what historians have mentioned about the caliphs, to 
which he wishes to append a little " about the life of every one of them, 
his times, the cause of his death, the period of his reign and his life 
in order to complete that information and for (general) advantage 
and good ”.1 | 

After this introduction ad-Damiri relates the history of the Caliphate 
beginning with the prophet Muhammad and continuing with the 
first four caliphs, the Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids, and the Fatimids 
of Egypt, the author’s country. A separate subchapter is devoted to 
every one of the caliphs, the title of which for the sixth one usually 
bears the indication wa huwa ’s-sädis wa khula (or wa khulia 
wa qutila) kama saya’ it (“ and he is the sixth one and was deposed ”, 
or “ deposed and killed ", as the case may be, “as follows "). 

The most characteristic feature of ad-Damiri’s History of the 
Caliphate is its brevity ; he aims at conciseness in his narrative. In 
each chapter ad-Damiri first relates the election of the caliph 
in question, then the chief events of his reign, then he describes his 
good or bad qualities, with special emphasis on whether he was a good 
Muslim or not, and finally he records how and when he died, and gives 
the number of years of his life and his reign, and relates his burial. 

Among the events of Islam the religious struggles with -the 
Khärijites and the Mu'tazilites are especially remembered. Political 
events are only briefly described. In writing of the prophet Muhammad 
ad-Damiri is content with enumerating his excellent qualities and 
stating that ''the learned have composed many books regarding His 
life, His times, His mission, His campaigns, His qualities, His miracles, 
and His good and amiable deeds ; if we desired to describe even a little 
of them, it would take several volumes : but that 1s not our purpose in 
this book." ? About the military merits of ‘Umar al-Fárüq he simply 
states that ' he made vast conquests, took large provinces, and was 
the first to be styled ‘ the Commander of the Faithful’ ",? and in the 
later part of his record he only briefly enumerates his conquests * 

1 Ibid., IL 22-8. 2 Ibid., p. 45, 1. 4-6. 
3 Ibid., p. 46, 1. 15-6. 4 Ibid., p. 48, ll. 5-12. 
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and also those of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan in the subsequent chapter.! 
Writing on the caliphate of al-Walid ibn ‘Abdalmalik, he briefly 
mentions that “ during his caliphate some important conquests were 
made, such as those of Sind, India, Spain, and other well-known 
places ”.? But all the more plentiful are the illustrative instances of 
the good or bad qualities of the caliphs which he always records in 
detail. And in order to prove his theory that every sixth imam either 
abdicated or was deposed by force and killed, ad-Damiri also expounds 
the manner in which the caliphs, especially the sixth ones 1n the order, 
ended their reigns. Beginning with the prophet Muhammad, the sixth 
caliph, al-Hasan (40-41/660-662), abdicated; counting from him 
onwards the sixth one was 'Abdallàh ibn Zubayr, the counter-caliph 
of al-Hijaz and “Iraq (64-73/683-692), who was dethroned and slain, 
and the sixth one subsequent to him, al-Walid ibn Yazid ibn 
“Abdalmalik (86-96/705-715), was also deposed. As, however, only 
three caliphs of the Banü Umayya succeeded him and there would, 
therefore, be a breach in the order of every sixth caliph abdicating 
or being deposed,? he had to count the ‘Abbasids from their 
founder onwards. The sixth 'Abbàsid caliph, Muhammad al-Amin 
(193-198/808-814), was deposed and slain, the sixth one after him, 
Ahmad al-Musta‘in billah (247-256/861-870), abdicated and was slain, 
likewise the sixth one after him, Abul-Fadl Ja far al-Muqtadir billäh 
(295--320/907-932), who was dethroned twice; the sixth after him 
was Abul-Fadl al Mutt billäh ibn al-Muqtadir (334-363/945-974), 
who abdicated, but if Ibn al-Mu‘tazz who reigned only one day is 
not counted, the sixth one is his successor, Abū Bakr ‘Abdalkarim 
. at-Ta’i ‘billah (863-381 /973-992), who also abdicated. After him the 

sixth caliph was Abū Mansür Jafar ar-Räshid billàh (529-530/ 
1134-6) if Ibn al-Mu‘tazz is not counted, but if he is counted, then 
his predecessor, Abū Mansür al-Fadl al-Mustarshid billäh ibn al 
Mustazhir (511-529/1117-1135), was the sixth one; both were attacked 
and slain by the Assassins. This rule, however, cannot be maintained 
in the case of the last ‘Abbasids, because neither al-Mustansir billah 
nor his father, az-Zahir bi amr Allah, who followed the two last- 
mentioned caliphs as sixth ones, were deposed or abdicated, but ad- 
Damiri finds a rather ingenious explanation to carry his theory 
through: “... during their reign the power of the Tatars increased 


1 Ibid., p. 49, ll. 20-2. 
2 Ibid., p. 61, IL 29-30. 
3 Ibid., p. 68, IL 28-31. 
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and their affairs took a serious turn: they conquered an extensive 
portion of the country of Islam. Jaläladdin Khwarizmshah was lost in 
the time of al-Mustansir in a battle which was fought between him and 
the Tatars, and this (event) was a greater and more serious one than 
dethronement.” 1 After these two caliphs the rule ceases to be 
applicable to them, they having been succeeded only by al-Musta‘sim 
billàh whom the Tatars killed in 656/1258. 

After the extinction of the ‘Abbasids there were no caliphs for 
three years until 659/1260—1, when the Egyptians took the oath of 
allegiance to al-Mustansir billah. 

Among the rulers of the Egyptian Fatimid or ‘Ubaydi dynasty 
ad-Damiri observes the same rule: the sixth one in order, al-Hakim, 
was killed by his sister, the twelfth one, az-Zafir, was deposed and slain. 
Then there follows the dynasty of the Banü Ayyüb m Egypt; the 
sixth one of them, al-‘Adil as-Saghir, was seized and deposed by the 
nobles; he was succeeded by only two members of the dynasty. 
The rulers of the ‘Ubaydi and the following Turkish (Mamlük) dynasty 
are recorded by ad-Damiri twice : once on the authority of Salahaddin 
ag-Dafadis Sharh Lämiat al-‘Ajam, m which the Mamlüks are 
enumerated only as far as al-Mansür Qalä’ün al-Alifi,? and another 
time m a detailed account of the “Ubaydi dynasty based on authorities 
different from Salahaddin as-Safadi’s work, followed by a more com- 
plete list of the Mamlüks down to Sultan Murad.? In this list, too, 
ad-Damiri points out that every sixth ruler was deposed or slain, thus 
al-Muzaffar Qutuz who was slain, then al-Qàhir Baydar who after 
remaining in power for only half a day was slain, then al-Ashraf 
Kujuk who was first deposed and then slain, then al-Malik as-Sälıh 
Salih who was deposed and imprisoned, then Faraj who was deposed 
and slain; the succeeding rulers of the Turkish dynasty were nearly 
all deposed or slain. 

Throughout his History of the Caliphate ad-Damiri sets great store 
by recording how the caliphs, especially the sixth ones, ended their 
lives. In describing this he never fails to mention the cases in which 
the deaths of the caliphs were foreboded by evil omens. Thus, speaking 
of ‘Umar al-Färüg’s death, he mentions in the article ad-dik (the cock) 4 
that ‘Umar once dreamt that he had been pecked by a cock. When he 
related his dream to Asma bint Umays she said that one of the 
foreigners would slay him, as, in fact, happened a few days later when 


1 Ibid., p. 90, II. 25-6. 2 Ibid., p. 94, U. 23-32. 
3 Ibid., p. 94, 1. 32, to p. 96, 1. 12. 3 Ibid., p. 313, II. 23-31. 
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. he was assassinated by Abi Lu'lu'a, a slave of al-Mughira ibn Shu’ba.t . 
. Also the death of al-Husayn was foreboded to the Prophet, as is 
referred to in the article al-kalb (the dog): The Prophet once dreamt 
that a particoloured dog had thrust its muzzle into his blood and lapped 
it, and he had explained it as meaning that a man would kill his 
daughter’s son al-Husayn. Now ash-Shamir ibn dhil-Jawshan, the 
murderer of al-Husayn, was the particoloured dog for he was leprous, 
and the dream thus remained to be accomplished fifty years after the 
Prophet.* Similarly we read in the biography of the founder of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, Abol" Abbas as-Saffah 3 on the authority of Ibn 
Khallikän that Abul-Abhàs one day heard a slave say to another 
slave: " The term between me and you is two months and five days,” 
from which words he augured à bad omen, and he actually died of 
small-pox two months and five days later. 


II 


The History of the Caliphate in the article al-iwazz is a concise 
compendium on this subject written with the object of proving the 
- theory that every sixth ruler of Islàm was either deposed or abdicated. 
Ad-Damiri apparently did not intend to extend his history, as is 
evident not only from his concluding statement: ' We have certainly 
expatiated upon that (i.e. upon the History of the Caliphate) but it is 
not devoid of benefit or benefits,’ 4 but also from the numerous 
references in his History to other articles of the Hayat al-hayawan, 
in which he treats of a historical event or person in more detail. That 
zoology is but the frame of the work can best be seen from the fact 
that nearly every article of some length contains one or several 
digressions of historical or biographical concern. Leaving aside 
ad-Damiri’s very numerous biographies of scholars, theologians, and 
poets, and confining ourselves to the historical matter in the strict 
sense of the word, we find throughout the Hayat al-hayawan frequent 
digressions of this sort, which supplement the historical material in 
the article al-iwazz. These digressions, to which references are m many 
cases made in the history of the Caliphate, extend over all periods of 
Islamic history, and their connection with the subject-matter of the 


1 According to a saying of ‘A’isha quoted in the article as-sabanda (a bold leopard, 
vol. ii, p. 14, H. 26-7), the genii wailed for ‘Umar three days before his death. 

2 See vol. i, p. 56, II, 16-25, and vol. ii, p. 245, H. 14-17. 

3 Ibid., vol. i., p. 69, IL 5-10. 

4 Ibid., p. 96, 1. 12. 
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articles in which they are included is as loose as that of the History 
of the Caliphate with the description of the goose. 

As might be expected from an author so many-sided and so well 
versed in all branches of Arabic literature, ad-Damiri drew on a number 
of reference-works for both his History of the Caliphate and his 
digressions in the other articles of the work. Many of his sources are 
well known by their printed editions, as is the case with his most 
frequently quoted reference-work for history and biography, Ibn 
Khallikän’s Kıtab wafayat al-a‘yan wa anba’abnä’ az-zamän, which, 
by the English translation of MacGuckin de Slane, has been made 
accessible to the general reader also. Ad-Damiri’s constant references 
to this biographical dictionary account for the prevalence of the 
biographical over the purely historical matter in his work. Like so 
many of his illustrious predecessors, he also lays more stress on 
narrating the genealogy and the persona] qualities of the rulers and 
the interesting episodes of their lives than on recording their wars 
and conquests. 

The many-sided knowledge of ad-Damiri and the principal feature 
of his Hayät al-hayawan as well, may best be seen from a synoptic 
table showing (1) the authorities quoted in the History of the Caliphate, 
(2) the articles other than al-iwazz referring to the history of the caliphs, 
and indicating volume, page, and lines containing the narrative, 
(3) the authorities quoted in these latter. 


Authorities sub Articles other than Authorities of these 
Caliph. al-iwazz. al-iwazz. articles. 
(1) THE PrE-IsLânio PERIOD 

Destruction of al-khuld (the mole- Ibn ‘Abbas, Wahb 
the dam of rat), i, 270, 26, ibn Munabbih, 
Ma ‘rib, to 272, 4. Ibn al-Jauzi, 
Qatäda, as- 
Suhayli, al- 
Mas'üdi, ash- 
Sha‘bi, Abii 
Sabra an- 

Nakha. 
Expedition of al-fil (the ele- Sunan as-Sahãh 
Abraha, King phant),, 11, 200, of Abu ‘Ali ibn 
of Ethiopia. 16, to 202, 31. as-Sakan, Stra 


of Ibn Hisham, 
as-Suhayli, 
Sahih of al- 
Bukhari, Sunan 
of Abu Daud 
and an-Nasä’i, 
Abii Walid al. 
Azragi, a poem 
by ad-Damiri 
from the Kitab 
as-siyar, part i. 
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Caliph. 


Story of Jadhima 
al-Abrash, 
King of al-Hira, 
and az-Zabba’, 
daughter to 
Mulayh ibn al- 
Fara”. 


Muhammad. 
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Authorities sub 
al-iwazz. 


Articles other than 


al-iwazz. 
al-‘uqäb (the 
eagle), ii, 113, 
35, to 117, 15. 


(2) MUHAMMAD AND His Successors 


(Battle of Uhud.) 


Abü Bakr. 
‘Umar. 


‘Uthman. 


al-Hasan. _ 

Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
grandson of 
‘All. 


Mu ‘awiya. 


Ibn Qutayba. 
al Dada, 


Ibn Qutayba, the 
Imam Ahmad, 
at-Tirmidhi, 
Ibn Mahdi, al- 
Madä’ini, al- 
Mahdawi, al- 
Waqidi, Zubayr 
ibn Bakkär, 
Ibn Ishaq. 

Manaqb of the 
Imam Ahmad, 
Durrat al-ghaw- 
wäs,* at-Tabari. 


ash-Sha'bi. 


al-Buräq, i, 108, 7, 
to 109, 11. 

al-'atiq (the young 
of birds), ii, 95, 
25, to 96, 2. 

al-arada (the 
wood-fretter), 1, 
19, 4-16. 

ash-shi'rã (species 
of flies), ii, 45, 
3, to 46, 17. 


al-birdhaun (the 
jade), i, 109, 31, 
to 110, 4, 


al-jamal (the 
camel), i, 180, 
24, to 181, 27. 


al-baghl (the mule), 
i, 127, 4, to 128, 
4, 


(3) THE UMAYYADS 


al-himàr al-ahlö 
(the domestic 
ass), 1, 224, 14, 
to 225, 1. 


Authorities of these 
articles. 


Ibn Hisham, Ibn 
al-Kalbi, Ibn 
al-Jauzi, the 
commentator 
of Ad-Duray- 
diyya,  at-Ta- 
bari, Ibn as- 
Sıkkit. 


Mujam of Ibn 
Qani. 


The two Sahihs, 
Ibn Sa‘d, Sunan 
of Ibn Maja. 

Sira of Ibn 


Hishäm. 


Kämil (of Ibn al- 
Athir 7). 


Jbn al-Athir, ad- 
Dabbi, Ibn 
Khallikän, al- 
Hakim, Ibn abi 
Shayba, Ibn 
Dihya. 


Kamil of al-Mu- 
barrad, Rabi‘al- 
abrür of az- 
Zamakhshari, 
Ibn ‘Asäkir, az- 
Zuhri, al- 
Asma, Ibn al- 
Fallas, al- 
Mada’ ini. 


Ibn Khallikan and 
others. 


1 By either al-Ghazali or al-Hariri: both the works were consulted by ad-Damiri. 
See my “ Index ", Nos. 295 (al-Ghazali) and 432 (al-Hariri). 
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Yazid ibn Mu- 
‘awiya. 


Marwan ibn al- 
Hakam. 


‘Abdalmalik ibn 
Marwan. 


(Hajjaj.) 


al-Walid ibn 
‘Abdalmalik. 

(Musã ibn Nusayr ) 

Sulaymän ibn 


‘Abdalmalik. 


‘Umar ibn ‘Ab- 
dal'aziz. 


Yazid ibn ‘Ab- 
dalmalik. 

Hıshäm ibn 'Ab- 
dalmalik. 

al-Walid ibn 
Yazid. 

Vazid ibn al 
Walid. 

Marwan ibn Mu- 
hammad. 


Abul-'Abbãs as- 
Saffáh. 


(Abü Muslim 


al-Khuräsäni.) 
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Authorities sub 
al-iwgzz. 


AlLakhbür at-tiwäl 
of Abü Hanifa. 


Al-mustadrak ‘ala 
*s-sahthayn of 
al-Häkım. 

Kıäb al-mahäsın 
wal-masäwi of 
Ibráhim ibn 
Muhammad al- 
Bayhaqgi, Al- 
akhbàr  at-tiwàl 
of Abi Hanifa. 


Ibrahim ibn abi 
‘Abla, Ibn ‘Asi- 
kir, ‘Algama ibn 
Safwan. 


Kämil of al-Mu- 
barrad. Muham- 
mad ion Sirin, 
Al-mufaddal. 

the Imam Ahmad, 
Tabagãt of Ibn 
Sad, Muham- 
mad al-Mar- 
wazi, Rajä ibn 
Hayat, Ibn 
* Asükir, Strat al- 
‘Umarayn, Al- 
oe ash-Shä- 
5 


Ibn *Aszkir. 


Mus'ab az-Zu- 
bayri. 

Ibn ‘Asäkir, Kitab 
adab ad-din wa 
d.dunvä of al- 
Mawardi. 

ash-Shäfh‘i. 


Articles other than 
al-iwazz. 


ash-shat (the sheep 
or goat), 1i, 37, 
16, to 38, 7. 


al-fahd (the lynx), 
ii, 195, 35, to 
196, 21. 


at-tays (the male 
of the goat 
kind), 1, 153, 3, 
to 150, 25. 


al-labu'a (the lion- 
ess), ii, 273, 34 
to 275, 24. 


af-tà'w (the bird), 
ii, 80, 12-27. 

ad-dajjäj (the hen), 
i, 299, 35, to 
300, 11. 


al-jarad (the 
locust), i, 170, 
26, to 171, 1. 


al-hirr (the cat), 
ii, 335, 3-16. 


(4) THE ‘ABBASIDS 


Ibn al-Jauzi. 


al-birdhaun (the 
jade), i, 110, 27, 
to 111, 21. 

al-asad (the hon), 
1, 7, 5, to 8, 14. 
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Authorities of these 
articles. 


Ibn Khallikan. 


al-Kiyã al-Har- 
rasi, al-Ghazali, 


Aurüj adh-dhahab 
of al-Mas'üdi, 
Sharh as-Sira of 
Qutbaddin, 
Ta’rikh of Ibn 
Khallıkän, and 
others. 

‘Aun ibn Shaddad. 


Ibn Khallıkän. 


Ta'rikh of Ibn 
‘Asäkır. 


Sunan of Abü 
Daud, Ibn 
‘Asäkır. 


Kitab al-adhkiya 


of Ibn al-Jauzi. 


Ibn Khallikàn and 
others. 
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Caliph. 
Jafar al-Mansir. 


Muhammad al- 
Mahdi. 


Härün ar-Rashid. 


Muhammad al- 


Amin, 


* Abdallah al-Ma’- 
mun. 


al-Mu'tasim. 


Härün al-Wathiq 
billah. 


Jafar al-Muh- 
tadi billah ibn 
Härün. 
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Authorities sub 
al-iwazz. 


Ibn al-Athir, Mu- 
hammad ibn 
Zafar. 


Al-akhbär at-tiwal 
of Abii Hanifa, 
al - Asma, 
'Uyün  at-ta- 
)würikh (of al- 
Kutubi). | 

Alakhbar at-liwal 
of Abū Hanifa. 


Majma‘al-akhbar 
of al-'Iráqi, ash- 


Shafi, al-J&'1za, 


Ibrahim al- 
Harbi, Ahmad 
ibn Sinän, ‘Abd- 
allah ibn al- 
Ward, Tahdhib 
al-asmä wal- 
lughãt of an- 
Nawawi, Mu- 
hammad ibn 
Khuzayma. 
Duwal al-islàm of 
adh-Dhahabi, 
Hilya al-anbiya 


wa tabagãt al. 
asfiya of Abi 
Nu‘aym. 


Muhammad ibn 
al-Husayn ibn 
“Abdallah al- 
Baghdädi. 


Articles other than 
al-iwazz. 


al-bãzi (the hawk), 
i, 101, 18, to 
102, 6. 

al-baghi {the 
mule), i, 132, 5, 
to 133, 31. 

al-bàzi (the hawk), 
i, 99, 26, to 100, 
10. 

al-ba‘tr (the 
camel), i, 123, 
22, to 125, 17. 


al-baghl (the 
mule), i, 129, 
11, to 130, 14. 

al-‘ugäb (the 
eagle), ii, 111, 
23, to 113, 12. 

at-faras(the 
mare), ii, 187, 
22, to 188, 33. 

al-fahd (the lynx), 
ii, 196, 28, to 
197, 4, 


al-birdhaun {the 
jade), 1, 110, 4- 
27. 


Authorities of these 
articles. 


Nahw of Siba- 
wayh. 


Kiab  al.adhkiyà 
of Ibn al-Jauzi. 


Ibn Khallikàn. 


Siraj al-mulük of 
at Turtüshi, Ibn 
Balbin, Sharh 
al-asmã al- 
husnã of al- 
Maqdisi, and 
others. | 

Ta'rikh Baghdad, 
Ibn Khallikän. 


Ibn Khallikän, T'a- 
"kh Sahib Ha- 
mat, and others. 

Ibn Balbän, al- 
Ghazäli, and 
others. 


Ibn Khallikan. 


Ibn Khallıkän. 


Caliph. 


al-Muktafi billäh 
ibn al-Mu'ta- 
did. 

Abul-Fadl Ja'far 
al-Muqtadir 
billah. 

(al-Halläj.) 


Muhammad al- 
Qähir billäh. 
‘Abdalkarim at- 
Tai billah. 


‘Abdallah al-Qä- 
`m bi amr 


Alah, 


Büyids — 
(a) ‘Imäd ad- 
daula ibn Bu- 
wayh. 
(6) Rukn ad- 
daula. 


(c) "Adud ad- 
d 


aula. 


The whole 
dynasty of the 
Fatimids. 


al-Häkim al. 
"Ubaydi. 


Nüraddin. 
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Articles other than 
al-iwazz. 


Authores sub 
al-iwazz. 


the books of adh- 
Dhahabi.l 


An-nashwan of 
at-Tanükhi, 


al-himar al-ahli 
(the domestic 
ass), i, 223, 14, 
to 224, 14. 


Tarikh of Ibn al- 
Bitriq. 

Ra’s mal an-nadim 
of Ibn al-Bitriq, 
Ibn al-Anbäri. 

Ta’rilh of Ibn al- 
Bitriq. 


al-hayya (the ser- 
pent) i, 256, 
6-20. 


ad-däbba (the 
beast), 1, 287, 
26, to 288, 3. 

al-fahd (the lynx), 
u, 197, 1-9. 


(5) THE Later DYNASTIES 


Shark Lami‘at al- 
‘ajam of Sala- 
haddin as-Sa- 
fadi. 
al-himüàr — al-ahlt 
(the domestic 
ass), i, 227, 29, 
to 228, 18. 
al-batt (the duck), 
i, 114, 8, to 116, 
19. 
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Authorities of these 


artictes. 


Ibn Khallikàn, 
Mafatih al 
kunüz of al. 
Magdisi, Mish- 
gai al-anwür wa 
masfüt al-asrär 
of al-Ghazalı, 
and others. 


Ibn Khallikan 
from the Ta. 
vith of Abū Mu- 
hammad Harün 
ibn al-‘Abbas al. 
Mamani, 

Ibn Khallikän. 


Ibn Khallikän. 


Ibn Khalhkan, 
Ibn al-Athir. 


1 How much adh-Dhahabi's works were appreciated by our author is evident 
from his record on the caliphate of Muhammad al-Muqtafi li amr Allah: that 
according to " our friend the Hafiz Salahaddin Khalil ibn Muhammad al-Aqfahsi ” 
this caliph was followed by a certain al-Mustazhir but, not knowing this, he does not 
mention him, the more so a3 adh-Dhahabi mentions the caliphs in the order as he 
gives them (see i, 89, 4-6). A similar discordant view of adh-Dhahabi is also mentioned 
concerning al-Häkim bi amr Allah Ahmad ibn al-Mustakfi bilüh who, according to 
al-Husayni in his Dhayl ‘alë I-‘Ibar, followed his father al-Mustakfi billah, whereas 
adh-Dhababi asserts at the end of his Dhayl that he was followed by his brother 
Ibrahim (see vol. i, p. 91, Il. 30-4). 
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Authorities sub Articles other than Authorities of these 


Caliph. al-iwazz. al-iwazz. articles. 
Abul-‘Abbäs Ah. ad-dajjaj (the Kitab al-adhkiya 
mad ibn Tülün., fowl), i, 299, 19- of Ibn al-Jauzi, 
36. Ibn Khallikan. 
Malikshäh as- al-bagar al-ahli Ibn Khallikän. 
Saljügi. (the domestic 
cow), i, 137, 1- 
20. 
Mahmüd ibn Se- : al-qumri (the ring- Ibn Khallikan, 
buktekin. dove), ii, 225, Ibn al-Athir. 
7-27. 


The names mentioned in the above table do not exhaust all the 
authorities consulted by ad-Damiri, because in many cases he gives 
such general statements as “ historians relate " or “so men say ” or 
“others say ". But even from the sources mentioned by him we may 
infer that he made use of practically all the sources available for him. 
Thus the Hayat al-hayawan is also a good guide to the Arabic authorities 
on general history. 

The History of the Caliphate, itself a digression in the article 
al-vwazz, also contains two digressions. The one is inserted into the 
subchapter on the caliphate of ‘Ali and, under the title of Fa’ida 
latifa (“an agreeable item of information ”),+ contains a list of the 
names of the prophets, the nine persons who used to write for the 
Prophet, the nine collectors of the Qur’än in His time, the four 
executioners in His time, His five bodyguards and fourteen com- 
panions, the seven täbr‘s of al-Madina whose legal decisions were 
final, the four persons who, according to tradition, talked in their 
cradles, the four persons who, according to tradition, talked after 
their deaths, the four persons whom their mothers carried in their 
wombs beyond the usual period of pregnancy, the six Nimrods, the 
three Pharaohs mentioned in tradition, the founders of the five 
religious schools (malhhabs) ? and the dates on which they died on 
the authority of an-Nawawi's Kitab ‘ulüm al-Ladith, the six relaters 
of trustworthy traditions ? and the dates on which they died. This 
list testifies to ad-Damiri’s fondness of curiosities, and his intention 
of collecting in his book information of various kinds which might 
be useful to a Muslim reader. The second digression is inserted in 
the sub-chapter on the caliphate of al-Musta‘in billàh,* and gives 


1 Vol. i, p. 51, L 18, to p. 52, 1. 24. 

2 [n addition to the four orthodox schools that of Sufyän ath-Thauri (lived in the 
eighth century A.D.) is also mentioned by ad-Damiri. 

3 Instead of Ibn Maja, ad-Damiri quotes ad-Düraqutni as the sixth one. 

4 Vol. i, p. 93, L 3, to p. 94, 1. 14. 
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maxims on the right conduct to be observed by persons who have 
intercourse with caliphs, lings, and sultans, and expounds the 
principles of morality and the good qualities of people. The treatise 
is full of proverbs and parallelisms like all works of instruction in 
Arabic, and Oriental literature in general, and refers to such authorities 
as Iflätün (Plato), ash-Sha‘bi, al-Fadl ibn ar-Rabi‘, Khalid ibn 
Safwan, ash-ShV b of al-Bayhaqi, the Imam Ahmad, and others.! 


1 For a similar treatise on polite manners see also the article as-sagr (the hawk), 
vol. ii, p. 58, L 2, to p. 59, 1. 14. 


Nadir Shah’s Campaigns in ‘Oman, 1737-1744 


j By LAURENCE LOCKHART 


TRZA MAHDI, the biographer of Nadir Shah, gives but little 
information on the subject of the Iranian campaigns in ‘Oman 
during the period 1737 to 1744, probably because ‘Oman was, relatively 
speaking, merely a secondary theatre of war and because Nädir did 
not go there in person. Fasa’i, in his Farsnäma-yi-Näsiri, also devotes 
but little space to the subject, notwithstanding the fact that 
Muhammad Taqi Khan Shirazi, the Beglarbegi of Fars, played a 
prominent part in the campaigns. 

Arabic and European sources, on the other hand, provide a con- 
siderable amount of data. Of the contemporary authorities, the most 
important are the records of the representatives of the Kast India 
Company in the Persian Gulf; these records have not, so far as I am 
aware, yet been utilized at all by anyone who has written an account 
of the campaigns. J. Otter, who was stationed at Basra for part of 
the period, makes some reference to the expeditions in his Voyage en 
Turquie et en Perse,’ but his information is neither very full nor very 
accurate; of decidedly more value is Carsten Niebuhr’s account of the 
geography and history of ‘Oman in his Beschreibung von Arabien; 
but Niebuhr was not, strictly speaking, a contemporary. 

In 1856 appeared Charles Guillain’s? Documents sur l Histoire, 
la Géographie et le Commerce de V Afrique Orientale, in which, in the 
section relating to the ‘Omani connection with East Africa, some 
valuable information is given; this information is derived mainly 
from the Arabic manuscript of a certain Shaikh Abu Sulaiman 
Muhammad ibn Amir ibn Rashid. In the same year, No. xxiv of the 
Bombay Government Selections was published, which contained, 
inter alia, Captain Robert Taylor's " Extracts from Brief Notes 
containing Historical and other Information respecting the Province 
of ‘Oman ” and Francis Warden's “ Brief Notes relating to the Province 
of ‘Oman ” ; neither of these writers gives any data of value respecting 

1 Published in Paris in 1748. 

2 The references to this work which are given below are to the Copenhagen edition 


of 1772. 
3 Guillain, a French naval officer, visited Zanzibar in 1846. 
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thé ‘Oman campaigns, but some of Captain Taylor’s geographical 
notes on Khor Fakkän and Julfär (Rasu'l-Khaima) are of interest. 

The principal work in English on this subject is The History of the 
 Imáms and Seyyids of ‘Omän”, which the Rev. Q. P. Badger trans- 
lated from the Arabic of Salil ibn Raziq ; this work was published by 
the Hakluyt Society in 1871. Salil ibn Raziq gives in great detail the 
history of the Iranian operations in ‘Oman, but his statements must 
be accepted with reserve, because he was much addicted to 
exaggeration ` moreover, but little reliance can be placed upon his 
chronology. 

Of more recent writers, mention may be-made of :— 

(1) Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Ross, whose “ Outlines of the History 
of “Oman from 1728-1883" was included in his Report on the 
Administration of the Persian Gulf Residency and Muscat Political 
Agency, 1882-3 ; this article is based on Salil ibn Raziq's history. 

(2) Colonel 8. B. Miles, whose book, The Countries and Tribes 
of the Persian Gulf, was published in 1919 ; as regards the Iranian 
campaign, Colonel Miles relates nothing which is not in Badger’s 
translation of Salil ibn Raziq. f 

(3) Clement Huart, in his Histowe des Arabes, gives a brief 
outline of the ‘Oman campaigns, but his account is merely a 
paraphrase of Salil ibn Raziq. 

(4) A. Grohmann makes a brief reference to these campaigns 
in his article “ Maskat” in volume ii of the Encyclopedia of 
Islam. He appears to have relied mainly on Salil ibn Razig, 
and his chronology consequently needs revision. 

(5) R. Said-Ruete. Though this writer’s special study is the 
Al-Bu Said Dynasty,! he has also written of the immediately 
preceding period in ‘Oman, and gives in detail the story of how 
Ahmad ibn Sa‘id rose to power. He has made a careful study of the 
authorities available, with the exception of the records of the Fast 
India Company (of the existence of which he does not seem to have 
been aware). 


It is the purpose of the present writer to attempt to correlate the 
information contained in the records of the East India Company’s 
representatives with the data given by Salil ibn Raziq, Otter, Niebuhr, 
Guillain, and certain other authorities. 


"1 See his Said Bin Sultan, 1791-1856, London 1929, and The Al-bu-Said Dynasty 
in Arabia and Hast Africa in the Journal of the Central Asian Society, vol. xvi, part iv. 
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In the reign of the gentle, but incapable, Shah Sultan Husain 
(1694-1722), Iranian prestige and influence in the Persian Gulf suffered 
preatly, while there was a corresponding growth in the power of the 
Arab tribes inhabiting the coastal strips on both sides of the Gulf. 

The Arabs of Muscat, under the Imam Sultän ibn Saif II (1711- 
1718) had a powerful fleet,! with the aid of which they made, in 1717 
or the following year,” a successful descent upon the Bahrain Islands ; 
these islands had, for nearly a century formed part of the Iranian 
Empire. The ‘Omani Arabs do not appear to have remained long in 
Bahrain which, on their departure, passed into the hands of Shaikh 
Jabbara, the chief of the powerful Huwala Arabs. Though nominally 
an Iranian subject, Shaikh Jabbara was, to all intents and purposes, 
independent of the weak Government at Isfahan. 

When Nadir Shah assumed control of the Government of Iran, 3 
the state of affairs which he found prevailing in the Persian Gulf 
proved intolerable to him. He took active measures to reduce the 
coastal Arabs to submission, but this task, as he soon found to his cost, 
could never be completed until he had a fleet of his own. Nadir set 
about the formation of his fleet by effecting the purchase (more often 
by forced sale than not) of several vessels from the English and Dutch 
East India Companies. 

The first venture of the nascent fleet was an unsuccessful attempt 
to capture Basra in May, 1735.4 In the following year, however, 
Latif Khan, the Iranian Daria-Begi, or Admiral, succeeded in wresting 
: Bahrain from the Huwala Arabs, when the redoubtable Shaikh 
Jabbära was absent on a pilgrimage to Mecca.5 

Having obtained the upper hand over the Huwalas, Nadir, 
apparently at the suggestion of his Admiral, Latif Khan, determined 

1 Captain Alexander Hamulton, in his work, 4 New Account of the Hast Indies, 
Edinburgh, 1727, vol. i, p. 74, gives interesting particulars of the formidable fleet 
which the Imam of ‘Omän possessed in 1715. 

2 The exact date is uncertain. 

3 Strictly speaking, it is not correct to refer to him as " Nadir ” until his accession 
in 1736. He was originally known as Nadr or Nadhr Quli Beg; in 1726 Tahmäsp 
Shah gave him the title of Tahmasp Quli Khan, which he held until he became Regent 
in 1732, when he was known officially as Wakilu’d-Daula and Nà'ibu's-Saltana. 

4 À detailed description of this attack on Basra is given by Martin French, the 
representative of the East India Company in that town, in an interesting letter which 
he wrote to the London office of his Company on the 6th/16th June, 1735 ; this letter 
is contained in volume xv of the Factory Records of Persia and the Persian, Gulf, in 
the India Office. e 

5 See Mirza Mahdi’s Ta'rikh-i-Nadiri, Bombay, 1849, p. 172, and p. 113 of 


At-Tubfatu'n-Nabhàniyya fi Ta rikhi l-Jazirati/-' Arabiyya (Cairo, 1929-1930), by 
Mubammad ibnu'sh-Shaikh Khalifa. 
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to carry out a more ambitious project, namely the conquest of ‘Oman. 
Nadir doubtless felt that, until Muscat and the other ports on the 
Arabian coast were in his hands, he could not hope to establish and 
maintain Iranian supremacy in the Gulf. 

Fortunately for Nadir, events in ‘Oman took, in 1736, an 
unexpectedly favourable turn. The licentious ways of the Imam 
Saif ibn Sultan having aroused the fierce resentment of the more 
rigidly orthodox of his subjects, a serious revolt broke out in 1736. 
Saif tried in vain to stem the growing tide of opposition by importing 
mercenaries from Makrân.! Faced with defeat and deposition, Saif, 
in despair, turned to Nadir Shah for aid. Although already in the throes 
of preparation for his onslaught on the Ghilza'i Afghans, Nadir was 
quick to seize his opportunity. He sent prompt orders to Muhammad 
Taqi Khan Shirazi, the Beglarbegi of Fars, to equip a fleet and landing 
force, and to go to ‘Oman ostensibly to help the hard-pressed Imam 
but in reality to take possession of his country. When, in January, 
1737, a report of Nädir’s intention to send an expeditionary force to 
‘Oman reached the Agent of the East India Company at Gombroon, 
he informed the London office that he hoped that the Shah was not 
intending to deceive the Imam and seize his country ; he feared that 
the attempt would be unsuccessful and that it would merely result in 
the Imam taking retaliatory measures.? 

On the 3rd/14th March, 1737, the Iranian fleet arrived at Gombroon 
from Bushire, under the command of Latif Khan, “who hoists his 
flag, being a white ground with a red Persian Sword in the middle." ? 
The fleet consisted of four ships, two ''grabs",* and some smaller 
vessels. 

Latif Khan's flagship, the Fath-i-Shah, had formerly been known 
as the Cowan ; the Iranians had purchased her from the East India 
Company in the previous December. Another of his large vessels, the 
Northumberland, had also been British; she had been acquired by 


1 See p. 132 of the Rev. G. P. Badger's translation of Salil ibn Raziq's history. 

? See the letter from the Agent of the East India Company at Gombroon to London, 
dated the 28th January/8th February, 1737; this letter is in vol. xv of the Factory 
Records, Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

3 Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 6th/17th May, 1737, in vol. xv of the 
Factory Records. 

4 An English corruption of the Arabic word ghurab, which means ordinarily a 
* crow ", but which was also used to denote a type of vessel much in use by the Arabs. 
Olaf Torén, m his book. A Voyage to Suraite, China, ete. (London, 1771), p. 206, describes 
a “grab” as a two- or three-masted vessel, rigged in the European manner, with a 
low and sharp prow, like thet of a galley. 
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forced sale at Bushire nearly a year before. The captain (named 
Cook) and the mate of a British vessel, who had entered the Iranian 
service, each commanded an Iranian ship. The crews consisted entirely 
of Huwalas and other Arabs from the Gulf Coast. 

Having embarked 5,000 men.and 1,500 horses, the fleet sailed 
from Gombroon on the 1st/12th April? and reached Khor Fakkan, 
74-miles south of Ras Musandam, four days later. Latif Khan landed 
some of his Jranian troops at Khor Fakkan and then sailed back 
northwards, rounded Ras Musandam, and anchored in the harbour 
of Julfar; Latif Khan here met the Imam Saif ibn Sultan who, it is 
said, made the Admiral a present of 2,000 tomans (some £4,400).4 
After receiving the submission of Shaikh Rama, the chief of the local 
(Huwala) Arabs, and leaving a garrison in Julfar, Latif Khan and his 
forces, accompanied by Saif and his adherents, marched inland to 
meet Bal‘arab ibn Himyar Al-Ya‘riba who, although a relative of the 
Imäm’s, was the leader of the opposing faction. Bal'arab, for his part, 
was advancing northwards from Nizwa. A battle took place at Falju’s- 
Samini, near Biraimi, which resulted in a decisive victory for the allies,” 
who thereupon occupied successively Al-Jauf and ‘Ibra.* The advance 
was not continued, however, because dissension had broken out 
between Latif Khan and the Imam; it appears that the former was 
already acting as though the Iranians had conquered the whole country, 
and was-not disposed to treat Saif with any deference.” In consequence, 
the alliance between the Imàm and the Iranians was, for a time, 
dissolved; in July Latif Khan returned to Gombroon, where the 
town was illuminated and feasts were held in his honour.? 


1 This vessel did not, apparently, belong to the East India Company. 

2 See the Gombroon letter to London of the 6th/17th May. to which reference 
has already been made. See also J. A. Saldanha’s Selections from State Papers, Bombay, 
regarding the East India Company's connection with the Persian Gulf with a summary 
of events, 1600-1800, Calcutta, 1908, p. 53. 

3 Guillain, in vol. 1, p. 529, of his Documents, gives (on the authority of Shaikh 
Abu Sulaimän) the date of the arrival of this force at Khor Fakkän as the 14th Dhu'l- 
Hijja, 1149 (16th April, 1737); Sabu ibn Raziq gives the date as the 17th Dhw’l- 
Hijja (see Badger, p. 138); as Shaikh Abu Sulaimãn's chronology is far more accurate 
than that of Salil, I have adopted the former’s date, which, moreover, fits in better 
with the date of departure of the fleet as given by the Gombroon Diary. 

4 See the entry, dated 15th/26th May, in the diary of the Agent-in-Council of 
the East India Company at Gombroon, m vol. iv of the Factory Records. 

5 See Guillain (agam on the authority of Shaikh Abu Sulaiman), vol. i, p 529, 
and Badger, p. 141. 

'$ Salil says (see Badger, pp. 141 and 142) that the Iranians behaved in & most 
barbarous manner to the inhabitants of ‘Ibra. 

? Guillain, vol. i, p. 529. 

8 Gombroon Diary, 21st July/Ist August, 1727. 
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Taqi Khan, the Beglarbegi of Fars, who had previously arrived at 
Gombroon, took over the supreme command from Latif Khan, and 
by his parsimony caused much discontent amongst the seamen. Being 
unpaid and half-starved, the seamen complained bitterly to the 
Admiral, who promised to redress their grievances as soon as the 
Beglarbegi departed. Operations were not resumed during the summer 
and autumn, and in November the Iranian fleet underwent repairs 
and refitting at Gombroon. It appears that at about this time Nadir 
Shah! sent the Beglarbegi peremptory orders to prosecute the ‘Oman 
campaign with vigour, and upbraided him for not leading the 
expeditionary force in person in the previous April. 

Spurred to action by his sovereign’s censure, Taqi Khan proceeded 
to commandeer all the English and Dutch trankeys at Gombroon, 
and importuned both the Companies for the loan of a large vessel 
to supplement his fleet. By means of a heavy bribe, the Agent of the 
English Company managed to avoid lending him a ship which was 
already loaded with goods and on the pomt of sailing for India.? 
The Beglarbegi then concentrated on the Dutch, with whom he had a 
violent quarrel ; it is not, apparently, recorded whether in the end he 
obtained one of their ships.? 

In January, 1738, Taqi Khàn, in company with Latif Khàn and 
the Khàn of Làr, sailed for Julfar with some 6,000 men. In the 
following month word was received at Gombroon that “the 
Beglerbeggy, who imagined that He should cajole the Imaum into his 
Power and by that means make himself Master of Muscatt, has 
quarrelled with Lettif Cawn for advising the King of this Enterprise, 
in which he begins to fear he shall meet with no great success, being 
himself no Soldier... . 4 The Beglarbegi and Admiral, nevertheless, 
smoothed over their differences for a time, and joined forces with the 
Imam, whose lack of success against his rebellious subjects had forced 
him once more to seek the aid of the Iranians. In March, 1738, the 
combined forces again defeated Bal‘arab ibn Himyar and occupied 
the towns of Bahla and Nizwa5; they then advanced to Muscat, 


1 Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 15th/26th December, 1737 (in vol. xv 
of Factory Records). 

2 Gombroon Diary, 14th/25th December, 1737. 

3 T have had no opportunity of consulting the records of the Dutch East India 
Company. 

4 Gombroon Diary, 2nd/13th February, 1738. 

$ According to Salil ibn Raziq (Badger, p. 142), the Iranians captured Bahla on 
the 14th March and Nizwa eight days later; the news reached Gombroon on the 
8th/19th Aprıl, when celebrations were held in honour of the occasion. See also 
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which they occupied without difficulty, but the Iranians were unable 
to secure possession of the eastern and western ports (known 
respectively as Jaläli and Marani), although they are said to have 
besieged them for five weeks.? Soon after the occupation of the town 
of Muscat, Tagi Khan quarrelled with the Imam Saif, with the result 
that the latter withdrew with his fleet to Barka, whence he proceeded 
into the interior and entered into negotiations with his rival, Bal‘arab 
ibn Himyar. Bal‘arab not only agreed to renounce all claim to the 
Imämate, but promised to assist Saif against the Iranians.’ 

As Taqi Khan was unable to capture the Muscat forts, he raised 
the siege of them on the 25th May, 1738, and went with his army to 
Barka where, as at Muscat, the forts successfully resisted him. Here 
dissensions once more broke out between Tagi Khan and Latif Khan, 
in consequence of which the former poisoned the luckless Admiral.* It 
seems that Taqi Khän was then reduced to great straits, and that he 
was compelled to retreat to Julfàr He was able, however, to detach 
a portion of his force to besiege the town of Sohär ; meanwhile, disaster 
had overtaken the Iranian garrison at Bahla, which was besieged and 
forced to surrender after the majority had been killed." Later the 
Tranians besieging Sohär were forced to give up their investment of that 
place and to retire to Julfar. 

Whilst the Iranians in ‘Oman were sustaining these reverses, 
dissatisfaction was rapidly increasing amongst the personnel of their 
fleet, owing to lack of pay and insufficient rations ; in consequence, 
many of the men deserted, and those who remained were in no mood 
loyally to fight for the Iranians. The natural result was that the 
Huwala Arabs and the ‘Omanis regained the command of the Gulf, 
and piracy became rife. Supplies for the Iranian garrison at Julfar 


Guillain, vol. i, p. 529. Whon Wellsted was at Nizwa in November, 1835, he went over 
the fort there which, he said (see his Travels in Arabia, London, 1838, p. 121), “in 
the estimation of all the surrounding country, is impregnable’. He found in the fort 
“a few old guns... one bearing the name of Imam Saaf, and another that of Kouli 
Khan, the Persian General who took Maskat ” (sic). The Iranian gun may have borne 
Nadir's former title of Tahmäsp Quli Khan. 

1 These forts which were built by the Portuguese 1n the sixteenth century, were 
also known as the Qal‘atu’sh-Shargiyya and the Qal'atu'l-Gharbiyya respectively ; 
A. W. Stiffe gives a description of them in an article in the Geographical Journal, 
vol. x, 1897, pp. 609-612. See also Curzon's Persia, vol. ri, p. 440. 

2 Badger, p. 143. 

3 [bid. 

* Gombroon Diary, 26th June/7th July, 1738. 

5 Gombroon Diary, 13th/24th July, 1738. 

$ Badger, p. 144. 
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had, for a time, to be conveyed across the Gulf by English vessels. 
In August, 1738, the East India Company’s galley Rose was captured 
by two Arab " grabs ", and the officers and men were threatened with 
death if they carried any more provisions for the Iranians. Almost 
simultaneously the Arabs descended in force upon Basidu, on Qishm 
Island, plundered the town, and slaughtered all the Iranians there. 
Bad news was also received in Gombroon from Bahrain, where, it was 
reported, the Arabs were besieging the Iranians in the castle? Later 
in the year the Arabs, as usual, fell out amongst themselves, and were 
in consequence much weakened, and in January, 1739, the Iranian 
fleet defeated the Arabs, whose Admiral was killed by an explosion.? 

In March, 1739, Taqi Khan returned to Gombroon armed with 
full powers to carry on the war against the Arabs and with “ positive 
orders to level Muscatt to the ground ".* No operations could, however, 
be carried out in ‘Oman because, in the first place, Tagi Khan was 
called away from Gombroon before he could sail, in order to suppress 
a revolt in the Kühgilü country,? and, later in the year, when that 
revolt had been quelled, he received orders from Nadir to proceed 
with his land and sea forces to Sind. The disastrous ending of this 
expedition resulted in Nadir summoning Taqi Khan to Nadirabad 
to account for his conduct.’ 

For the next two years nothing could be accomplished on the 
Arabian shore, beyond retaining a precarious hold on Julfar. A serious 
mutiny in the Iranian navy in August, 1740, ended in the vessels being 
taken away by their crews, some going to the Arabian shore and others 
to the island of Qais, which was held by the Huwala Arabs.® It was 
not until early in 1742 that the Iranians obtained the mastery over 
the mutineers and rebel Arabs, some more large vessels having by then 
been obtamed from Surat, through the East India Company. The 


1 Gombroon Diary, 26th July/6th August. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 31st March/11th April, 1739 (in vol. xv 
of the Factory Records). 

* Ibid. 

5 Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 15th/26th May, ıt was stated: “ We 
shall be glad if thus or some other Accident prevents his (the Beglarbegi's) return to 
carry on the Expedition against Muscatt which must quite rum this miserable place." 

9 TWP rikh--Nüdwi, p. 211; see also Otter, vol. 1i, p. 87. 

? According to the Gombroon Diary, 5th/16th April, 1739, “ the greatest want of 
Conduct imaginable appeared m this expedition." See also the Ta'rikh-i-Nadari, p. 214, 
in which, however, but little information 1s given of this expedition. 

8 There are numerous entries im the Gombroon Diary respecting this mutiny and 
its consequences. 
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mutineers, for their part, had suffered a serious loss when two of their 
vessels were driven ashore in a gale. 

Events in ‘Oman now once more favoured Iranian intervention. 
Saif ibn Sultan had again estranged many of his subjects by his mode 
of living and his disregard for the precepts of the Qu’ran, and in 
February, 1742, his opponents broke into open revolt. On the 16th 
of that month they were strong enough to secure his deposition and to 
bring about the election of his cousin Sultan ibn Murshid.! Saif, as 
before, turned to the Iranians for aid, and Taqi Khan sent a favourable 
reply. 

The Huwala Arabs, who had not submitted to the Iranians, ranged 
themselves on the side of Sultan ibn Murshid and his supporters, 
but the Julfar garrison marched out and in April decisively defeated 
the Arabs at Khasab, killing Shaikh Rama and taking over 500 
prisoners. The Julfar garrison was strongly reinforced in June, 
but it was not until the following November that Kalb ‘Ali Khan, 
Nadir’s brother-in-law, who had been appointed Sardar of the 
Garmsirat, or Commander-in-Chief of the Hot Countries, crossed over 
to the Arabian shore. He was followed three weeks later by Tagi 
Khan himself. At this time the Iranian fleet was strengthened by 
the arrival of four new ships from Surat; later it received a further 
increase in strength when Saif handed over two vessels to his allies ; 
further, another vessel was obtained from the French, by a forced sale.é 

The Beglarbegi, on meeting Saif ibn Sultan at Julfar, concluded 
a treaty with the ex-Imam whereby he undertook to restore him to the 
Imämate on condition that he (Saif) would then recognize the ` 


1 Shaikh Abu Sulaiman (see Guillain, vol. i, p. 535) gives this date as the 10th 
Khu'-Hijja, 1154, the equivalent of the 16th February, 1742. Salil ibn Raziq is 
obviously wrong in saying (see Badger, p. 145) that this event took place in a.n. 1151 
(a.D. 1738-9). It is clear from the Gombroon Diary that the revolution took place in 
1742, because the Agent received a letter at the beginning of April in that year from 
the Beglarbegi asking for ships to take troops across to Arabia to assist Saif ibn 
Sultan, * who has been driven out by rebels." 


2 Gombroon Diary, 19th/30th April, Otter, vol. xi, p. 169. Tagi Khan, on hearing | | 


of this victory, sent an order to Gombroon for 1,000 tomans to be raised from the 
local Banians, which sum was to be given to the Julfãr troops as a bonus, The Banians 
were so dissatisfied at this high-handed measure that they threatened to leave 
Gombroon (Gombroon Diary, 23rd July/2rd August). 

® Kalb ‘Ali Khän’s father was Baba ‘Ali Beg, of Abivard, one of whose daughters 
was Nädir’s first wife and was the mother of Ridã Quli Mirzä ; after the death of this 
wife, Nadir married another daughter of Baba ‘Ali Beg’s, Gauhar Shad. by name, who 
was the mother of Nasru'llah Mirza and Imam Quli Mirza. 

4 Gombroon Diary, 20th November/lst December. i 

5 For particulars of the sale of this French vessel, see Otter, vol. ii, pp. 166-8. 
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suzerainty of Irán! The allies then advanced against Sultan ibn 
Murshid and his adherents. — . 

- While Kalb ‘Ali Khan, with a ln of the lun troops, laid 
siege to Sohar, Tagi Khan and Saif ibn Sultan proceeded by sea to 
Muscat, which was held by partisans of the ex-Imàm. On landing, 
Tagi Khan found, to his annoyance, that although his men were 
allowed to wander freely about the town, they were denied access to 
the Jalali and Marani forts. Tagi Khan, however, was a resourceful 
man, and: he had, it appears, expected some such behaviour on-the 
part of Saif ibn Sultan. Knowing the ex-Imàm's addiction to drink, 
Taqi Khan had, it is said,? brought a cask of Shiraz wine in his flagship. 
When Saif invited Taqi Khan and some of his officers to a banquet 
in the Marani fort, the Beglarbegi presented his host with the cask of 
wine, with the result that Saif, as well as his principal officers, became 
completely drunk. While Saif and his officers were lying insensible, 
Tagi.Khän obtained possession of the fort without difficulty or blood- 
shed. There still remained the other fort before the Beglarbegi could 
claim that Muscat was completely-in his power. Taqi Khàn thereupon 
stole Saif's seal and affixed it to an order which he had written, in the 
ex-Imäm’s name, to the Commander of the Jalali fort, charging him 
to admit the Iranian troops. The Arab commander, believing, as was 
natural, that Saif himself had written the order and affixed his seal 
to it, opened the gates to.Taqi Khan. When Saif ibn Sultan recovered 
his senses he found, to his dismay, that his allies were masters of 
Muscat. 

It being useless to attempt to oust the Iranians b the forts, 
Saif decided to continue his alliance with them until the overthrow 
of the Imam Sultan ibn Murshid could be accomplished. 

All this time the siege of Sohar had been in progress; the defence 
was carried on with great vigour and ability by the Governor, Ahmad 
ibn Sa‘id by name, who, as will be seen below, later founded the 
, Al-Bu Sa‘id dynasty. 

Taqi Khan and Saif ibn Sultan advanced against | Sultän ibn 


1 Guillain, vol. i, p. 536; Otter, vol. ii, p. 163. 

? Niebuhr's Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 300. - - š Es 

3 Niebuhr's Beschreibung von Arabien, pp. 300 and 301. Guillain (vol. i, p. 537) 
gives a slightly different version. The Agent of the East India Company at Gombroon 
received word from the Iranian Government on the 18th February/lst March, 1743, 
that the Beglarbegi had captured Muscat. Doubts whether Tagi-Khän had taken 
Muscat by orthodox methods were held, for the Agent added that it was supposed 
that the place had been taken “ by dealing underhandedly with the Imaum's slaves 
to deliver him the Forts”. 
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Murshid, who was then marching to the relief of Sohar. It appears 
that Sultan ibn Murshid succeeded in making his way through the 
lines of the besiegers and in joining Ahmad ibn Said. The Imam was, 
however, killed almost immediately after, when leading a sortie.! 
Saif ibn Sultan was, it is said, much affected by the death of Sultan 
ibn Murshid; overcome with remorse for his conduct, which had 
brought so much trouble upon his country, Saif abandoned his Iranian 
allies and retired to Rastäq, where he died not long afterwards.? 

Notwithstanding the death of Sultan ibn Murshid, Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘id continued to resist bravely. In March the hopes of the besieged 
were raised by a serious reverse which the Iranians sustained. Two 
thousand of their men, when returning laden with booty from a 
marauding expedition, camped in a valley for the night. No proper 
guards were set, and an Arab force was therefore able to take them by 
surprise; only a few wounded men escaped to tell Kalb ‘Ali Khan 
of the disaster.® 

Some five weeks later reports reached Gombroon of a further and 
even more serious reverse, but these were later contradicted.4 

By July Ahmad found his supplies were nearly exhausted, and, 
as he had no hope of relief, he deemed it expedient to capitulate on 
honourable terms to his powerful opponents. Sohar thus passed into 
the hands of the Iranians, but it had held out for seven or eight months 
and had cost the lives of 3,000 of their men? 

Ahmad ibn Sa‘id proved himself as capable a diplomat as he was 
a fighter, and managed to ingratiate himself with Tagi Khan to such an 
extent that he not only got himself confirmed as Governor of Sohàr, 
but also secured his appointment as Governor of Barka.® 

It 18 stated in the Gombroon Diary that 3,500 recruits were to be 
sent over to Arabia to replace those men who had fallen at Sohär 
and elsewhere, “the King having ordered that when they were 
Masters of the Sea Shore to march inland, and it is supposed his Designs 


1 Guillain, vol. i, p. 538. Some uncertainty exists as to whether Sultän ibn Murshid . 
was killed in this manner or whether he perished when trying to force his way into ` 
Sohär through the Traman lines. Salil ibn Raziq's story of this fighting seems to be 
most inaccurate. 

2 Guillain, vol. i, p. 588; Salil ibn Raziq (Badger), p. 150. 

3 Gombroon Diary, 2nd/13th April, 1743. 

4 Tbid., 8th/19th May. Tt was probably this rumour which misled Otter and caused 
him to state that the Iranians had had to raise the siege (vol. ii, p. 181). It is to be 
noted that Otter left Basra on his return journey to France on the 9th/20th May, 1743. 

5 Gombroon Diary, 21st July/1st August. 

5 Niebuhr's Beschreibung, p. 301 ; Guillain, vol. i, p. 538. Salil ibn Raziq (Badger), 
pp. 149 and 150. 
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are to conquer the whole Country, but while he is doing this he is 
destroying his Own, and Nothing but Misery, Tyranny, and Oppression 
are to be seen or heard in these Parts, the People being daily tax’d 
that before Time is given for collecting one Another is laid on.” 1 

In the meantimé war had broken out at last between Iran and 
Turkey. Nevertheless, Nadir did not abandon his designs on ‘Oman, 
and, except for the withdrawal of some of his fleet from Sohar in 
August, 1743,? he took no steps to reduce his forces in Arabia in order 
to strengthen his army in Mesopotamia. 

For some time past there had been serious friction in ‘Oman between 
Tagi Khan and Kalb ‘Ali Khan, and each sent to Nadir accusations 
against the other. The consequence was that Nadir issued orders for 
the recall of Kalb ‘Ali and appomted Muhammad Husain Khan 
Qirqli as Sardar in his place? It appears that the Shah soon 
afterwards also ordered the Beglarbegi to return.‘ 

The new Sardar reached Gombroon in October and left at once for 
Sohär via Julfär. Early in December, Taqi Khan, followed a few days 
later by Kalb ‘Ali, arrived at Gombroon. A month later the Beglarbegi 
revolted, and left the coast for Shiraz; before leaving, he ordered 
Kalb ‘Ali to be strangled and had his body thrown down a well because 
the ex-Sardar had refused to join in the revolt.§ | 

It seems that Taqi Khàn's ultimate success in capturmg Muscat 
served to turn his head.$ He thought that, with his influence in Fars 
and (as he wrongly imagined) the control of the fleet in his hands, he 
could defy Nadir; such a belief, as he found to his cost, was mistaken. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to describe Taqi Khan’s rebellion ; 
all that is relevant in connection with it is that it effectively diverted 
Nadir’s attention from ‘Oman for a time. Then, when the revolt was 


1 Gombroon Diary, 21st July/1st August. 

2 Gombroon Diary, 24th August/4th September, 1743. Nädir’s object was to 
strengthen his fleet at Bushire which was then being organized for an attack upon 
Basra in conjunction with land forces. The vessels from Sohär must have arrived too 
late to participate in the united operations, in which the Iranian navy seems to have 
played but little part. 

3 Autobiography of Mirzä Muhammad Shirazi, p. 15. (Professor Said Naficy, 
of Tehran, possesses a MS. of this autobiography, of which he has very kindly sent me 
a typewritten copy.) See also the T^ rikh-i-Nadiri, p. 249. 

4 See the Ta^ rikh-i-Nàdiri, p. 249. There are numerous entries in the Gombroon 
Diary between September, 1743, and January, 1744, regarding the suspicious conduct 
of Tagi Khan ; his recall was reported in Gombroon early in September. 

5 Gombroon Diary, 30th December, 1743/10th January, 1744. Seo also Farsnama, 
p. 194. : 

6 Niebuhr's Beschreibung, p. 301. 
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suppressed, Nadir became engrossed with the Turkish war and had 
no energy or resources to spare for side ventures. In consequence, 
the Iranian garrisons m ‘Oman, though not withdrawn, were not 
reinforced. ` 

The astute Ahmad ibn Sa‘id was not slow to profit by these 
developments. 

One of the conditions of Ahmad’s settlement with Tagi Khan 
was that the former should pay tribute regularly to the Iranian 
authorities at Muscat. After the departure of Taqi Khan, however, 
Ahmad failed to make the payment of tribute on the appointed date, 
alleging that he had no means of sending the money to Muscat. 
The consequence was that the Iranian commanders at Muscat ran 
short of funds and were unable to pay their troops, many of whom 
deserted.! Ahmad’s next step was to invite the Iranian commanders 
to Barka, on the pretext of conferring with them as to the manner 
in which the tribute could be paid. The Iranian commanders, accom- 
panied by only a small escort, went to Barka, where Ahmad seized 
them; he then proceeded to Muscat and called upon the Iranian 
garrison to surrender, offering them money if they yielded of their own 
free will, with the alternative of imprisonment if they did not. The 
Iranians, bereft of their leaders, short of provisions and money, and 
having no hope of succour from Iran, freely surrendered for the most 
part. Ahmad, it is said, put some of the Iranians to death, but allowed 
the others to return to their own country. 

In this way Ahmad became master of the coast from Sohar to 
Muscat ` before long he extended his sway over the whole of ’Omän 
with the exception of Julfar, which the Iranians managed to retain 
for some years.? 

Having delivered his country from the invaders, Ahmad claimed 
his reward; on summoning the chief Qadi of ‘Oman, he had no difficulty 
in persuading the latter to arrange for his election to the Imamate. 
This election is said to have taken place in the latter part of 1744.4 

So far as Iran was concerned the ‘Oman campaigns had proved a 
costly failure ; many men were killed in action, but many more died 


1 Niebuhr’s Beschreibung, p. 302. 

* Niebuhr’s Beschreibung, p. 303. See also Gullain, vol. i, p. 540, and Salil ibn 
Raziq (Badger, pp. 153 and 154). Salil’s account of Ahmad’s treachery to the Iranians 
and his subsequent massacre of them seems much exaggerated. 

? Entries in the Gombroon Diary show that, as late as 1748, ships carrying men and 
provisions were being sent over to Julfar from time to time. 

4 Guillain, vol. i, p. 542; Otto Kersten’s “ Tabellarisch Uebersicht der Geschichte 
Ostafrikas " (in Baron von der Decken's Reisen in Ost. Afrika, Leipzig, 1879), p. 18. 
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of starvation and disease; it is probable that the total casualties 
amounted to some 20,000 men. This heavy sacrifice brought no 
advantage whatever to Iran ; for ‘Oman, too, the campaigns occasioned 
much loss and suffering, but they led in the end to the supersession 
of the decadent Ya‘riba dynasty by that of the Al-bu Sa‘ids, which 
rules Muscat to the present day.! 

The reason for Nadir’s failure in ‘Oman was his giving the supreme 
command to Taqr Khan, who was corrupt as an administrator and 
inefficient as a military leader. Had he appointed instead some com- 
mander of proved military capacity and integrity, like Tahmasp 
Khan Jalayir, there is no doubt that ‘Oman would have been quickly 
conquered and at a far lower cost in human lives. 


1 R. Said-Ruete, in his article “ The Al-bu-Said Dynasty in Arabia and East 
Africa " (Journal of the Central Aswan Society, vol. xvi, part iv, p. 419), points out that 
as the Ya‘riba Dynasty attained power by expelling the Portuguese, so the Al-bu- 
Sa‘id attained it by driving out the Iranians. 


The Arabic Theatre in Esypt 
By Nevitt BARBOUR | 
Parr I 
THE BEGINNINGS 1 


"THE establishment of the theatre in Egypt, like many other 

Western innovations, was aided by the initiative of the Khedive 
Ismail. The Suez Canal was completed in the year 1869 ; to celebrate 
its opening the Khedive decided to form the Ezbekia Gardens and to 
build the Opera House which still exists beside them. This building, 
in whose fabric wood occupies a dangerously large part, was erected 
in a great hurry and inaugurated in November, 1869. The opera 
Aida which Verdi was composing for the occasion in return for a fee 
of 150,000 francs, on a libretto originally arranged by Mariette Pasha,? 
was not completed in time for the opening, and a performance of 
Rigoletto was given instead. ° 

About the same date, a second theatre, the Comedia, was built 
within the area of the Gardens. These two theatres were, of course, ` 
court-theatres, supported by funds supplied by the Khedive and a 
few notables, and in no sense dependent on popular support. One 
European company alone is said to have received from the Khedive, 
in salaries and gifts, no less than 120,000 guineas for one winter’s 
season. 

The first Arabic productions of which we have a record were pieces 
composed by the Egyptian Jew Ya‘qüb ibn Rafa'il Sanü', commonly 
known as ash-Shaikh Sänü Abii Naddãra. Abi Naddara was a man 
of distinguished appearance who, having studied in Italy, taught 
European languages in an Egyptian school and made himself useful 

1 (a) Ta’rikh Adab al-Lughat al-‘Arabiyya. Jurji Zaidin. 2nd edition, Cairo, 
1924, Part iv, pp. 152-7. 

(b) Ta'rikh Misr fi ‘ahd Ismail. Tyas Ayyüb. 

(c) Hayätuna at Tamthiliyya. Muhammad Taimür. (Part ü-—Mu’allafät Muham- 
mad Taimür. Cairo, 1922.) 

(d) Ihsän. Ahmad Zaki Abu Shadi. Cairo, 1927 (Appendices). 

(e) Arzatu Libnän. Bairüt, 1869. (Contains three plays of Märün an-Naqqüsh 
and 28 pp. introduction.) 

(f) Ta’rikh al-Masrah al Misri. Taufiq Habib. (MS. 160 pp. and appendices ) 

(g) As-Sitär (Weekly Paper), Nos. 5-16 (31st October, 1927-16th January, 1928), 
containing articles by Taufiq Habib about early actors and authors. 

2 Egyptian Gazeite, 27th July, 1933, p. 2. 
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in various ways as an intermediary between Egypt and Europe. 
In his spare time he composed plays in Italian and Arabic, some of 
which were produced in the Opera about 1870 and gave great pleasure 
to the Khedive, who named their author the Egyptian Molière. One 
of his Arabic pieces, entitled Mülyw Misr wa mà yugasih, was printed 
in Bairüt in 19121; it is pleasantly written in rhymed prose in an 
educated form of Egyptian colloquial, and treats of the actors in 
Cairo and of their mode of life. The author is described on the title- 
page as “the King's poet, founder of the Arabic theatre in the Valley 
of the Nile ". Later he displeased the Khedive and was banished from 
Egypt for some years, with the consent of the Italian Government of 
whom he was a protected subject. He died in 1912. 

We next hear of theatrical performances in Arabic in 1876. The 
cultural impulse was again Italian, though this time it reached Egypt 
through the mediation of Syria. As early as 1848 Märün an-Naggäsh, 
a Maronite Christian from Sidon, who had spent a couple of years in 
Italy, wrote a play called al-Bakhil, which he produced with success 
in his house at Bairüt before an audience of local notabilities. This 
encouraged him to build a theatre where he produced other pieces of 
his own composition, notably 4b& Hasan al-Mughafkl (also called 
Härün ar-Rashid) and al-Hasüd. These were musical farces, partly 
in classical Arabic, partly in Syrian dialect, and have been collected 
and printed in Arzatu Inbnan. Marin an-Naqqàsh, whose character 
commanded universal respect, died in 1855, at the age of 38; his 
theatre, in accordance with instructions in his will, was transformed 
into a church. This activity preceded by a quarter of a century the 
establishment of the Jesuit and American Universities at Bairüt, 
though the Jesuits had an establishment at the village of Ghazir, 
some 20 miles to the north of Bairüt, from 1843. In 1876 Salim an- 
Naqgäsh, a nephew of Marin, with his friend Adib Ishaq and a company 
of actors including Yüsuf al-Khayyat, famous it is said for his skill 
in female parts, visited Alexandria and gave a season at the Théatre 
Zizinia. The pieces presented were translations of European plays, 
including Andromache, Charlemagne, Phèdre, Horace and Zenobia, 
adapted by an-Naqqäsh and Adib Ishäq and enlivened with songs. 
The season not proving a success, the two authors abandoned the 
theatre for journalism. In 1878 al-Khayyat, after tourmg Zagazig 
and Damietta, transferred his company to Cairo, where he was well 
received by the Khedive and given permission to perform in the Opera. 

1 Milyir Misr wa mă yugüsih. Bairüt, 1912, pp. 40. 
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Unfortunately he chose for performance a piece called az-Zalüm 
( The Tyrant”); the Khedive took offence at allusions and situations 
which he thought that his critics might apply to himself, closed the 
Opera, and banished al-Khayyät from the country. 

The same year, 1878, was noteworthy for the production in Bairüt 
of an Arabic verse drama entitled 4l-Murw a wal-Wafa’, by Khalil 
al-Yaziji.1 This piece, containing about 1,700 lines, is in three acts 
preceded by a 40-line verse prologue (Khutba) which classifies plays as 
historical and imaginative and describes the qualities necessary in them, 
such as naturalness of exits and entrances. The theme is the conversion 
of Nu‘man, King of al-Hira, to Christianity as the result of the nobility 
of a Christian Arab who duly surrenders himself to be killed, after 
being released on parole, on account of an unfortunate oath which the 
king had sworn like Jephtha in the Bible. A subplot deals with the 
love of the king’s daughter for the hostage who had made himself 
responsible for the other man’s return. The play, which ends happily, 
is naive, but its declamations in honour of virtue and duty are 
agreeable. 

In 1882 the new Khedive, Taufiq, allowed the Opera to be used 
by a troupe organized by the Syrian Sulaiman al-Qurdahi out of the 
remains of the troupe of al-Khayyat with the addition of new members, 
amongst whom was Shaikh Salama Hijäzi. Al-Qurdàhi introduced 
women, in the first place his wife, in the female parts, hitherto 
exclusively taken by men, and added a female singer called Laila to 
the company. The season of 1882 was followed by the rising of ‘Arabi 
Pasha ; another season was given in the Opera in 1884 during which 
large audiences came to hear the singing of Salama Hijàzi; the 
company later toured the provinces and for some time gave 
performances in a wooden theatre at Cairo. The pieces played were 
those of their predecessors, with some new adaptations such as Othello 
and Télémaque. ‘It was in the time of this company that, the work 
of the well-known translator Najib al-Haddäd began. o 

An interesting feature of this period was the effort of the Egyptian 
patriot and keen Muslim ‘Abdullah Nadim to use dramatic writing 
as a means of educating the youth of Egypt. For this purpose he com- - 
posed two pieces, al-Watan and al-‘Arab, which were performed in 
a school at Alexandria. The Khedive marked his approval by a 
present of a hundred guineas to the school concerned. These pieces 


1 Al Murü'a wal Waf?’ au al-Farah ba'd ad-Diq. Khalil al Yaziji. Bairut, 1884. 
al-Matba‘at al-Adabiyya. DM: e 
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are written in straightforward colloquial Egyptian prose with occasional 
odes in the grammatical language. Though of little artistic value 
they are notable for their patriotic sentiment and practical interest 
in the life of the people.! 

The next troupe of note was that of Abii Khalil al-Qabbani, a 
native of Damascus who had established a theatre in that city with 
some: success, until it was forbidden as the result of the complaints 
of notables of the city to the authorities in Istanbül? Al Qabbani 
then came to Cairo and set up in a wooden theatre near al “Ataba 
al-Khadra’.? He introduced into his productions further elements 
of operette and ballet. 

About 1886 was formed the company ‘of another Damascene, ` 
Iskandar Farah, originally one of al-Qabbani’s actors, which included: 
Shaikh Salama Hijazi and was supplied with plays by the translators 
Najib and Amin al-Haddad, Tänyüs ‘Abdü, and Ilyas Fayyad. This 
company dominated the Egyptian theatre for eighteen years until 


..Shaikh Salama broke away and formed a company of his own in 1904-5, 


< 


building the theatre called the Dar at-Tamthil al-‘Arabï near the 
Wajh al-Birka street. During the long supremacy of Iskandar Farah 
actors and public made slow progress; existing pieces and traditions 
were taken over, singing played the chief part, and Farah himself 
regarded the theatre primarily as a commercial institution. The 
highest salary paid in his company was thirty guineas a month; 
the fee to translator or author varied from twenty to sixty guineas.* 
The best pieces of this period were, in the opinion of Taufiq Habib, 
al-Burj al-Ha’il of Farah Anton and Ghäniyat al-Andalus of Khalil 
Mirshàq. After the departure of Hijäzi, Iskandar Farah formed a 
fresh company which attempted to produce plays without music ; 
this innovation found little favour with the public. Costumes, scenery, | 
and production of the period were not of a high order. 

From this date it is easiest to consider the development of the 
theatre in connection with the lives of the outstanding personalities 
connected with it. 


1 Specimens in As-Sitär, No. 10. 

2 Objection was taken to the representation of the Khalifa Härün ar Rashid in 
Abii Hasan al-Mughafil by an-Naqqäsh in the character in which he is portrayed 
in the Alf Laila wa-laila. To this day Härün ar-Rashid is the first theme to which 
Arabic dramatists turn, e.g. al-‘Abbasa in Cairo in 1931, a piece called Ar-Rashid 
wal-Baramika given in Tangier, Morocco, in 1929, and another with the same title by 
Father Antiin Rabat al-Yasúi (Bairüt, 1924); and his portrayal as other than a 
strictly orthodox and pious Muslim still arouses protest. 

2 Where now stands the Cinema Olympia i in Shari‘ ‘Abd al-'Aziz, 

* MS. Taufiq Habib. 
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Shaikh Salama Hyaz was a poor man’s son, born in Alexandria ; 
having a good voice he found employment as a muezzin and in private 
houses as a reciter of the Qur’an. From childhood he was attracted 
to the theatre ; as a young man he visited European theatrical perform- 
ances in his native city in the company of friends of similar tastes 
amongst the educated Syrians of Alexandria. His first appearance in 
Cairo was with al-Qurdahi; then followed his eighteen years with 
Iskandar Farah. He seems himself to have desired fame as an actor 
rather than as a singer; but in the judgment of the public he was 
only one actor among many, while as a composer and singer he has 
had no rival among Eastern musicians in modern times. The long 
dependence on Iskandar Farah is held to have been prejudicial to 
Shaikh Salama. Though an uneducated man, he apparently had more 
artistic sensibility and more desire to serve artistic ends than his 
employer. When in 1904-5 he opened a theatre of his own beside the 
Ezbekia Gardens his productions marked a notable advance m scenery 
and costume. After an interruption due to illness, Shaikh Salama 
returned to the stage; in 1910 he performed in Tunis, in a theatre 
in the Bey’s palace. From 1914 to 1916 he was associated with Jürj 
Abyad. His death occurred in October, 1917. His best known 
performances in romance were in Shuhadã” al-Gharäm (Romeo amd 
Juliet), as-Sayyid, and Salah ad-Din; in tragedy, in Hamlet; in 
comedy, in Sédq al-Ikha’ and Uns al-Jalis. His most successful 
compositions were said to be the operettes “Aida and ‘Izat al-Mulük. 

The brothers ‘Ukasha. These were three brothers, ‘Abdullah, 
“Abdul-Hamid, and Zaki. The period of their greatest activity extended 
from 1910 to 1925. They were actor-managers and were the promoters 
of the theatrical society which in 1924, with the aid of Tal‘at Bey 
(now Pasha) Harb, in connection with the Société Misr, built the 
existing handsome theatre in the Ezbekia Gardens, of which Zali 
“Ukasha is now lessee. From the artistic point of view the theatrical 
activity of the three brothers has been harshly judged and it has been 
said that they neither knew nor wished to know anything of art 
or artistic principles. 

‘Abdurrahman Rushdi is an actor of personality, of the same period, 
who has enjoyed considerable success in romantic roles. He has at 
various times formed companies of his own and still occasionally 
appears in Cairo and the provinces. 

‘Aziz ‘Id is a veteran of the Egyptian stage and is at present, 
1932-3, producer and artistic director in the company of his wife, 
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Fátima Rushdi. Syrian by birth, his connection with the stage goes 
back some thirty years, in which time he has been concerned in many 
theatrical ventures. It is said that his fame was first made m a piece 
in which he represented an Omda from the provinces, drinking in a 
bar in the company of the European women who frequented it. He 
is considered to have originated on the Egyptian stage the form of 
buffoonery known as Franco-Arab revue (| Lal PU 
which is now successfully exploited by ar-Rihäni and “Ali al-Kassär. 
There is no doubt that ‘Aziz ‘Id possesses real artistic sensibility and 
in comic character parts is an actor of the first class. It was he who 
was responsible, in collaboration with the well-known musician and 
singer, the late Sayyid Darwish, for the successful production in 1920 
of Muhammad Taimür’s operette The Ten of Diamonds. 

Jürj Abyad is a Syrian who entered the service of the Egyptian 
Government and became station-master at Sidi Gabir, Alexandria. 
In his spare time he took part in theatrical performances; his actmg 
having on one occasion attracted the attention of the Khedive 
"Abbas II, the latter sent him to Paris to study dramatic art. This 
he did under the well-known actor Sylvain. 

Great expectations were aroused on his return in the year 1910, 
and were largely fulfilled when, having collected a company, he 
produced Oedipus, Louis IX, Othello, and other pieces. The end of 
the season, however, was nob so successful as the beginning. The 
subsequent history of Jürj Abyad's theatrical ventures was largely 
a repetition of the same cycle of events.” He did not possess the deter- 
mination necessary to carry & company through moments of dis- 
couragement, nor originality enough to create new parts. Nevertheless 
in those parts which were modelled on the performances of Sylvain 
he achieved something approaching perfection; and the standard of 
acting and production which he set marked an epoch in Egyptian 
theatrical history. During the Great War and the consequent absence. 
of visiting European companies, Jürj Abyad gave a successful series 
of performances in French in the Opera House at Cairo. In 1920 he 
toured North Africa. In Algeria he reported Arabic culture to be dying 
and the Arabic language hardly understood. In Tunis, on the other : 
hand, he was heartily welcomed; as also in Tripoli, where he was 
agreeably surprised by the number of Italian officers who attended 


t Thus in _„2]| newspaper, 12th August, 1933. 
? Hayätuna at Tamthiliyya, pp. 181-142. 
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his performances in spite of their being given in a language of which 
they could understand very little. 

Jam “tatu Ansar at-Tamthil. In March, 1914, a society with this 
title was formed to further the interests of “ an independent and 
national theatre ". The founder was Muhammad 'Abdurrahim, who 
had studied in England ; this seems to be almost the only example of 
English influence on the Egyptian theatre, practically all the actors 
having learnt their technique m France or Italy, as a glance at the list 
of theatrical terms at the end of the third part of this article will 
show. In spite of the War and the founder's early death, the society 
has performed a certain amount of useful work and in a modified form 
still exists to-day. 

Muhammad Tamar, though not himself an actor, exerted a most 
beneficent influence on the Egyptian theatre from his return from 

„Berlin and Paris in 1914 to his untimely death in 1921. Equally gifted 
as playwright and critic, endowed with a charming personality and 
a high social position, his death when still less than thirty years old 
was a quite irreparable loss to the Egyptian stage, for whose emancipa- 
tion from commercialism he was an ardent champion. 

In concluding this summary of the early history of the theatre in 
Egypt, we cannot do better than utilize Muhammad Taimür's classifica- 
tion ? and divide the first fifty years of the Egyptian theatre into four 
periods. During the first, from 1870 to 1880, the theatre depended 
for its appeal upon its novelty; in the second, from 1880 to 1904 
(Iskandar Farah), upon vhe singing which, strictly speaking, was an 
irrelevancy ; in the third, from 1904 to 1910, upon the singing aided 
by competent scenery and good costumes ; while in the fourth period, 
which begins with Joo Abyad, the Egyptian theatre, though still 
in its infancy, may claim to be sufficiently advanced to be judged by 
the artistic standards of the countries in which the drama is an old- 
established institution. 


Parr II 


Present Conditions (1932-1933) 
The theatres at present existing in Cairo are the following : — 


Opera House Midän al-Opera. 
Ezbekia Theatre Ezbekia Gardens. 
Dar at-Tamthil al-‘Arabi ? o T 


1 Newspaper cutting attached to MS. Taufiq Habib. 
? Hayätuna at Tamthiliyya, pp. 22-6. 
' 3 Now used, occasionally only, by inferior revue companies. 
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Ramses Theatre ! Sharr ‘Imad ad-Din. 
Ar-Rıhäni Theatre - ge e 
Printania Theatre ? 2 
Majestic Theatre ? " = 
Bosphore Theatre 4 | Midän Bab al-Hadid. 


There are in addition a number of Sälas or Music-halls, the best known 
being that of Badi‘a Masabni, the wife of ar-Ribani, also in Shari‘ 
‘Imad ad-Din. 

From June to September the theatrical quarter of Cairo is deserted, 
the companies moving either to Alexandria or to open-air theatres 
at popular resorts in the suburbs of Cairo. Outside Cairo there is no 
regularly established theatrical company. Alexandria and the 
provincial towns are dependent entirely on visits of touring companies 
at irregular intervals and on local amateur dramatic societies. The 
municipality of Damanhir has recently built a handsome municipal . 
theatre. 

Companies. Two companies have given regular annual seasons of 
serious drama in Cairo for the last seven years; these are the Ramses 
Company of Yiisuf Wahbi and that of Madame Fatima Rushdi. 
Both these companies are run on the actor-manager and repertory 
system. 

Yüsuf Wahbi is the son of a well-to-do Pasha of Turkish origin 
though the family has long been settled in Egypt. Attracted by the 
theatre, he spent some years in Italy, where he acquired a good know- 
ledge of theatrical art. Returning to Egypt, he founded the Ramses 
Theatre in 1923 in conjunction with ‘Aziz ‘Id; since that date the 
Ramses Company has been recognized as the leading Egyptian company, 
distinguished by the general high standard of the actors and by the 
excellence of their Arabic diction. Yüsuf Wahbi himself is a capable 
actor who knows how to dominate the stage ; he is, however, criticized 
for a tendency to melodramatic over-emphasis. There are also heard 
about him the complaints which are made about actor-managers m 
all countries; it is, indeed, obvious that the difficulties of such a 
position are likely to be considerable in a country where there is-only 
one alternative company to which an actor can transfer. Yusuf Wahbi 
is a man of American energy. He is a remarkably good linguist and is 


1 Built by Yüsuf Wahbi in 1923. e 

2 Of Greek ownership and used often by visiting Greek companies, but ocoasion- 
ally also by Arabic companies (e.g. in the winter of 1932-3 by Fatima Rushdi). . 

3 Used by “Ali al-Kassär. 

4 Under reconstruction. 
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capable of acting in English and Italian as well as in Arabic. The 
leading lady of the Ramses Company is Amina Rizq, a young and 
attractive actress who excels in the role of the unsophisticated heroine ; 
her declamation of classical Arabic is very pleasing. Amongst the 
other members of the company, Ahmad ‘Alam has distinguished him- 
self by his performance of Qais in Shauqrs Majnün Laila. “Umar 
Wasfi, a competent comedian, is a veteran of the Egyptian stage ; 
Istafan Rusti, of Italian origin, in addition to acting, adapts European 
pieces for the Egyptian stage. 

The second company is that of Madame Fatima Rushdi. This 
actress was originally a member of the Ramses Company, which 
she left after three years, with her husband, ‘Aziz ‘Id, to form a 
company of her own. Her training has been entirely in Egypt, and 
she does not speak any foreign language. She has not built herself 
a theatre, but hires one of the existing Cairo theatres as required. 
She is very youthful, unaffected in manner, gay and unsophisticated 
—characteristics which won her the title “ Sadiqat at-Talba 2. She 
is at her best in Muslim costume parts, such as Najaf, the beggar’s 
daughter in A Night from the Thousand Nights; but she is versatile 
and has played to the satisfaction of the public such diverse roles as 
Cleopatra in Shauqrs Masra" Kliyüpätra, Y Aiglon in Rostand’s play 
of that name, Mark Antony in a translation from Shakespeare, and 
Tati, the boy hero of a vaudeville. The production of the plays of 
this company is undertaken by ‘Aziz ‘Id. The ensemble of Fatima 
Rushdi’s company is generally held to be inferior to that of the Ramses, 
notably in their mastery of classical Arabic. It is, however, favourably 
contrasted with the former for not pandering so much to the popular 
taste for sensationalism. 

Besides these two permanent companies, a certain number of other 
performances were given in Cairo during the season of 1932-3. Jür] 
Abyad, with a specially collected company, gave a few performances 
in the Opera House. These were, however, in French (Le Pére 
Lebonnard, Le Réveil, L’ Arlésienne) and were only noteworthy for the 
distinction of Jürj Abyad’s own acting. ‘Abdurrahman Rushdi with 
a company gave a few performances in the Ezbekia Theatre, including 
al-Badawiyya, al-Maut al-Madani (from*the Italian) and al-Bu’r 
al-Murakhkhasa. 

A company led by Fikvüriyya Müsa gave performances in the Opera 
of a piece called Siham (" Maxim’s ") and of the old favourite Ghaniyat 
al Andalus. 
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Cairo is also the headquarters of two musical revue companies. _ 
The best known of the two is that of Najib ar-Rihani (“ Kish-Kish 
Bey ") This actor has been the most successful.in his undertakings 
of any that Egypt has known, and his theatre is the only one regularly 
visited by a considerable number of Europeans. Indeed, the success - 
of Franco-Arab revue is sometimes held to have debased the public 
taste and injured the position of the legitimate drama. The second 
company is that of “Ali al-Kassär. This company caters for a popular 
audience. Al-Kassär himself is an amusing comedian, but the rest of 
the company are not up to his standard. . 

. One other company, that of Madame Munira al-Mahdiyya, also 
performed in the Ezbekia Theatre during the winter. This actress, 
who can claim to have been the first Egyptian actress, her predecessors 
being all Syrians, started her career as a singer ; the theatrical pieces 
in which she appeared later were mostly romantic plays in which she 
generally took male roles, or farces with occasional songs. Sometimes 
the theme was historical, as in Salah ad-Din, an old favourite adapted 
from Sir Walter Scott's Talisman. In 1929-1930 Munira al-Mahdiyya 
co-operated with the singer, ‘Abd al Wahhäb, in producing an 
opera. Tosca was chosen, the plot and costumes of Puccini’s opera 
being uséd, while the music was Egyptian. The piece was very short, 
lasting about an hour and a half. The experiment was interesting, but 
the music did not appeal to the public and the production was not a 
success. Another piece, Antony and Cleopatra, had a better reception, 
some of the music being by the popular composer, Shaikh Darwish.! 

Salaries. The highest salaries paid hitherto were in the revue 
company of Najib ar-Rihani, amounting to some 100 guineas monthly. - 
A leading actor in the existing dramatic companies is fortunate if 
he receives 30 to 40 guineas a month, or a leading lady 20 to 30 guineas. 

The Government. The attitude of the Government towards the 
theatre is in general benevolent. As regards the censorship of plays, 
the theatre comes under the Ministry of the Interior, to whom copies 
of each play have to be submitted for sanction before production. 
The censorship is chiefly concerned with avoiding offences to morals 
or to Egyptian or foreign susceptibilities. Thus it is apparently not 
permissible to represent ori the stage King Louis IX of France in 

1 A curiosity of Egyptian dramatic literature is the existence of six opera librettos 
composed by the versatile and indefatigable Dr. Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi. These are 


entitled " Ardashir ", " Az-Zabba” " (Zenobia), " Ihsán ", “ Akhnätün ", “ Bint as. 
Sahrä’ ", * Al-Aliha ", They have been printed, but have not yet found a producer. 
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captivity after his defeat at Mansüra. In other respects the theatre 
comes under the section of Fine Arts of the Ministry of Education. 

In 1924, as the result of a competition, Zaki Efendi Tulaimät, 
secretary in the Zoological Gardens and an amateur of the theatre, 
was sent to Paris for four years’ study at the Odeon. After his return 
to Egypt and on his recommendation, an Academy of Dramatic 
Art (Ma'had fann at-Tamthil) was established by the Ministry of 
Education. This institution was planned on ambitious lines; in 
addition to courses on declamation, technique of the theatre, decora- 
tion, lighting and make-up, there were classes in dancing, physical 
culture, and the French language; while Dr. Taha Husain lectured 
on the history of the drama and Dr. Ahmad Daif on Arabic literature. 
The Academy, under the management of Zaki Tulaimät, opened in 
1930 with forty pupils of both sexes; after one year a new Minister of 
Education, Hilmi ‘Isa Pasha, decided to close it. Two reasons were 
given. The first, that the mixing of the sexes in an institution of this 
sort was a danger to morality and contrary to the precepts of Islam. 
In particular the classes in Eurythmics, participated in by young 
men and young women in the same room, roused opposition. The 
second, that acting is a matter of natural talent, aided by practice, 
and that a Government institution of this sort would not achieve the 
purpose for which it was designed. The ensuing controversy filled 
many columns of the newspapers in midsummer 1931?; and the 
place of the defunct Academy was finally taken to some extent by 
the “ Lecture Hall” (Qa‘at al-Muhädarät), a room in the Ibrähimiyya 
School, in which lectures are given in the afternoon for two hours, 
three times a week, on theatrical subjects. These lectures, which are 
given by Zaki Tulaimat, Jürj Abyad, and others, are open to the public 
and are attended by some thirty pupils of various ages and stations in 
hfe. Girls may attend, but at different hours to the male students.? 


1 “The religion of Islam does not permit Muslim women to dance in the presence 
of men not of their family under any circumstances whatever... . It 1s a general 
principle of Islam that the prevention of corrupting influences precedes the bringing 
of improvement." Shaikh of al Azhar in the Ahram newspaper, 21st August, 1931. 

2 e.g. Al Ahrim, 21st August, 1931 (interview with Shaikh of al Azhar). Al Ahram, 
22nd August, 1931 (interview with Minister of Education), Wadi an Nil, 28th July, 
1931 (suggestion to replace the actors and more particularly the actresses by 
marionettes). 

3 A Committee of foreign professors of literature was formed in 1930 to choose 
twelve plays suitable for translation into Arabic. The selected plays, when translated, 
were to be produced by Jürj Abyad. After the Committee had held several meetings 
the project seems to have been abandoned. 
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In 1925 and again in 1932 a competition for playwrights was held 
under the auspices of the Ministry. In that of 1932, no less than 143 
plays were submitted. A first prize of 100 guineas was awarded to 
a play of modern Egyptian life, entitled Samira, by Muhammad 
Rashad Hafiz, and second prizes of seventy-five guineas each to 
al-‘Awatif (modern Egyptian) by Muhammad Khürshid, al-Hadi 
(Abbasid historical) by ‘Abdullah ‘Afifi, Ibnat ash-Shams (Ancient 
Egyptian) of Fransis Shiftashi, and Ahmus al-Awwal au Tard ar- 
Ru'àt (the expulsion of the Hyksos) by ‘Adil al-Ghadban. These plays 
were all in the classical language, the colloquial being apparently 
excluded by the terms of the competition. The committee was strongly 
criticized as having judged entirely on linguistic and moral grounds 
and as having no practical experience of the theatre. This criticism 
was supported by the refusal of the theatrical managers to produce the 
winning piece. The author appealed to the Minister, who lent him 
the Opera House, and advanced him 40 guineas from the public funds, 
the author being debarred by the regulations from receiving the prize 
money until the piece had been produced. The public, however, 
in spite of clever producing by Zaki Tulaimät, confirmed the opinion 
of the managers, only one scene appearing to possess any appreciable 
dramatic value. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that the competition 
promoted an interest in play-writing. 

The Ministry also seeks to help the theatre by annual grants to 
the theatrical managers and to individual actors. These grants 
naturally lead to a good deal of ill-feeling, especially as the distribution 
varies from year to year and is accompanied by unwelcome criticism, 
while the total sum distributed only amounted in 1933 to 1,048 guineas 
as opposed to the 8,000 guineas allotted to visiting foreign companies 
whose performances are attended almost exclusively by foreigners.? 
Of the 1,048 guineas, 200 went to the management and 140 to the 
members of the Ramses Company; 200 to the management and 90 
to the members of Fatima Rushdi’s Company—individual actors 
receiving 20 or 10 guineas each. The remainder was divided amongst 
four of the other companies above-mentioned,’ and amongst three 
dramatic societies. 

Tours. The tours made by the different companies in various 


1 Al Abram, 20th January, 1933. As Sabäh, 27th January, 1933, p. 20. 

2 As Sabah, 5th May, 1933, p. 24. 

3 Rihäni’s Company were not given a share as, being abroad, they were held 
to have escaped the observation of the Government, 
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parts of the Arabic-speaking world are an interesting feature of 
Egyptian theatrical life. The Ramses Company is well known in 
Palestine and Syria, and in the year 1928 Yüsuf Wahbi took them 
across the Atlantic for the benefit of the thousands of Syrians living 
in the Argentine Republic, giving a series of performances in Arabic 
in Buenos Aires. The company appealed to local taste and the Syrians 
were occasionally crowded out of the theatre by the wealthy Spanish- 
Argentinian aristocracy. Madame Fatima Rushdi has taken her 
company to Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, and in the summer of 1932 her 
company made a very successful tour through Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco. In the winter of 1932-3 Najib ar Rihani and his company 
followed the same route through North Africa. The journey was not 
an entire success; debts were contracted by an impressario in Tunis, 
and there was a misunderstanding with the inhabitants, afterwards 
rectified. In Algeria the conduct of some of the chorus girls led to 
their being sent back to Egypt. Moreover the greater orthodoxy of 
the local Muslims compelled, it is said, the company to observe 
Ramadan in Algeria with a strictness that they did not observe at 
home. In Marrakesh, according to the correspondent of as Sabah, 
they were received by the Governor, at-Tihàmi al-Julawi, at his house. 
After laudatory odes delivered in the host’s honour, such as— 


X3 saa cal 57 Si 
sll osos A Sos! 5 


the Governor presented 10,000 francs to ar Rihani himself, and 
envelopes containing 1,000 francs to each member of the company 

Criticism and Theatrical News. There is a scarcity of writers whc 
have had sufficient experience of the European theatre to form a sounc 
dramatic judgment. Thus the criticism which is frequently found ir 
the daily and weekly papers consists largely of the description o: 
plots, criticism of the language and personalities. 

The theatres only advertise in the daily papers intermittently 
and incompletely; the public rely on posters displayed in variou,» 
parts of the town. There is, however, one weekly paper, as Sabah. 
of some eighty pages, which occupies itself primarily with the theatre. 
In it can be found announcements of all important theatrical events, 
summaries of plots of new plays, together with a variety of informa- 


1 As Sabah, 31st March, 1933. 
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tion concerning the companies, actors, singers, and dancers. It is also 
supplied with theatrical information by correspondents in North 
Africa, Syria, and Iraq. 

The Public. The Egyptian theatrical public is very limited. The 
religious leaders disapprove of the theatre because of the mingling 
of the sexes upon the stage. The aristocracy, for the most part 
educated im European schools, are apt to take an exaggeratedly 
“ European ” attitude towards the native theatre, and for that reason 
to neglect it. For the populace and the fellah the theatre Js still a 
Frankish innovation. The theatrical public then must be provided 
chiefly out of the Government employees and small bourgeoisie whose 
secondary education has given them a certain taste for things 
European. It is only in Cairo that this public is sufficiently numerous 
to support a whole-time theatre; and this theatre must be run on the 
repertory system, it being impossible to find an audience for the same 
piece for more than a week consecutively. This publie, like all 
unsophisticated publics, likes melodrama. But it is composed - of 
Cairenes, a people famous for their facile gaiety, their incessant 
idiomatic repartee, and their love of their native music. Thus the 
Franco-Arab revue is sure of support. At the same time, they 
are Arabic-speaking and have an Arabic culture which goes 
very deep. They are, therefore, extraordinarily responsive to the 
‘unaided appeal of felicitous language on traditional Arabic lines. 
Further, their interest in their history creates an opportunity for 
historical plays dealing with the heroes of the Islamic past, while 
the growth of nationalism in recent years is bringing with it an interest 
in the Pharaonic period which gives an opening for another type of 
historical play. These characteristics of the Egyptian public seem to 
have determined the nature of the theatrical fare offered to it. 

Language.—The spoken language of Egypt differs, of course, very 
widely in grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary from the modern : 
form of the classical language which is employed in nearly all lectures 
and newspapers, and in literary and scientific works. The first question, 
then, which faces the playwright is that of the language in which 
his play is to be composed. His choice will probably depend upon 
the subject of his play. Serious historical pieces are most naturally 
written in a language as near the high classical style as the author 
ean command. Plays of modern life tend to be in the vernacular, 
as are most farces and revues, though the latter make use of the 
possibilities of comic effect by the juxtaposition of the two languages. 
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The late Muhammad Taimür, far the most vital of Egyptian play- 
wrights up to the present time, composed the first draft of his first 
play ‘Usfur fil Qafas, in the classical language, and then rewrote it 
in the vernacular, which he employed for all his subsequent pieces. 
On the other hand, vernacular plays are occasionally translated into 
grammatical Arabic for production outside Egypt.! 


1 eg. “al Wuhüsh " by Mahmüd Kamil. See “ al Jàmi'a ", 11th May, 1933, p. 4. 


(To be concluded.) 


Grammatical Categories in the New Hebrides 
(A Preliminary Study of Linguistic Psychology in Malekula) 


By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTORY 


A e it is generally admitted that European and extra- 
European grammatical categories do not absolutely coincide, 
one very rarely sees the grammar of & native language worked out 
on the clear recognition of-this fact. The following paper is intended 
to illustrate the differences in grammatical thought between English 
and one language of the New Hebrides. It is not intended to be a full 
study of that language, but only to indicate what seems to be the 
mental outlook of the people who speak it. The language in question 
is that of Achin, one of a group of small islands off the north-eastern 
coast of Malekula in the northern New Hebrides. The material which 
has formed the basis of this study I owe to the kindness of Pastor 
A. G. Stewart, of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission. Nothing 
grammatical has yet been published concerning the language; that 
of the neighbouring island of Uripiv, however, resembles it closely, 
and an outline grammar of that language may be seen in 5. H. Ray's 
Melanesian Island Languages (Cambridge University Press, 1926), 
pp. 284-293. While, however, the Uripiv language does to some 
extent exhibit the phenomena peculiar to this region, it does not 
seem to do so as throughly as Achin, and the peculiarities themselves 
are not brought out in Ray's sketch. Of the languages of the other 
islands, Wala and Rano, I have no information, but Pastor Stewart 
informs me that there is considerable resemblance between Achin 
and Matanavat, on the opposite mainland, and then a considerable 
cleavage between that and the country of the Big Nambus, inland. 
Southwards, the peculiar features of Achin and Uripiv do not reappear, 
except to a minor extent in Ambrim. 

In European languages we are accustomed to divide our grammars 
into treatises on eight “parts of speech”. Sapir, in his Language, 
clearly recognizes that such a division may not hold good for native 
languages ; Jespersen, however, in the Philosophy of Grammar prefers 
to find them a fairly permanent feature of language in general. In 
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Achin it may be convenient for practical purposes to retain the 
division into eight parts of speech, but these eight must be rearranged 
again in two larger groups, which may be called “ object-words ” and 
“ time-words ". Object-words correspond to our nouns, pronouns, 
prepositions, and interjections ` time-words include not only verbs, 
but also adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, and numerals. It remains 
true, however, that adjectives and adverbs still have one foot in each 
division. The paper that follows will give examples of this arrange- 
ment of speech and try to suggest a line of explanation for some of 
the usages. | 


SPELLING - 


The spelling here followed is not that of the Mission, but that of the 
International Phonetic Association used in very broad transcript. 
The only serious departure from their system is the use of à, which 
indicates an e-sound that has arisen through Umlaut, i.e. the influence | 
of a following ? or less often u. Thus, when the article na is prefixed 
to the word im, house, the result is nà?m, spelled by the missionaries 
neim; the word for “ live ", common in Oceanic languages as mauri, 
here becomes mäur, spelled by the missionaries meur; tay, weep, 
with the transitive suffix becomes tansi, weep for, for an older tanisi. 
With à the Umlaut is invariable; with w there are exceptions—vanu 
and vdnu (venu) are both written for “village”. The Melanesian g, 
spelled in the Mission writings as À, is here written y; while the velar 
nasal (ng in sing), spelled g by the missionaries, is here written 9. 
C indicates the palatal plosive heard differently by different observers 
as ch or ts, and spelled in the translations as 7. It is the sound 
indicated by c in the I.P.A. Script. 


I. GRAMMAR 


Tt is not part of my purpose to give a full grammar of the language, 
which is sufficiently like Uripiv for the sketch of the latter given by 
Ray to be used in the reading of this paper. Achin is characterized by 
& considerable amount of abbreviation, e.g. the verbal pronoun of 
the 3rd person plural indefinite, Uripiv ara, is here ar. The pronouns, 
as far as we shall need them, are: 


Sing. 1. ina Plur. 1 incl. tkir; 1 excl. kiam 
2. inik 2. kame 
3. im 3. inir. 
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Suffixed pronouns show two series, as in Uripiv. They are : 


1. With nouns and some prepositions, e.g. 


Sing. 1. tuak, my brother Plur. 1 incl. twar; excl. tuamam 
2. tuom 2. tuem 
3. tuan 3. (uar. 


In the suffixes to prepositions the n of the 3rd person singular is lost. 
With verbs, a replaces the k of the Ist person singular, mu the nw of 
the 2nd person plural. Curiously enough, the pronouns suffixed to 
tlie verb precede, instead of following, the transitive suffix ni: wire- 
muni, say it to you; vise-nir-ni, teach them it. 

Another important element of Achin speech 1s the ligative article y 
of Indonesia, found also in various other parts of Melanesia. Thus 
in the title of the Bikol (Philippines) Bible, the Spanish adjective 
santo, holy, receives the addition of the ligative article and we have 
mana santon kasuratan, the sacred writings. In Achin and Uripiv, 
however, what was originally an article, intervening between adjective 
and noun, becomes a conjunction by the use of the verbal particle 
after it and before the adjective. Thus cınop ya mu cac, a bad man. 
This ya is equivalent to the wh- of the English relatives who, which, 
where, so that the phrase just quoted might be rendered literally by 
“the man wh- he is bad”. Ray's Uripiv example, delug na mara 
mist, is hterally " people wh- they are sick”. This explains three 
uses of 5a, all of which will be important for us in the following pages : 

1. With adjectives, as in the examples just quoted, and also: 
cinop Ya mu nac, another man (lit. “man wh- he is different ’’). 

2. With pronouns: n? ya ma te mel, he wh- he made the sun; 
nembe ini na mi ara wor pi ve kin ser mere Israel? Where he wh- they 
bore shall become king their people Israel, i.e. where is he that is 
born to be king of Israel? Kami ya kam worsurı e wale wele ko ro, 
you wh- you believe only little indeed, 1.e. you of little faith; e pe ya 
mar mac pin, mmr na mar peceler tipis wele ok po revei pint, since they 
are dead who sought the young child to kill him. 

3. With nouns: Tayar semam ya pi maur tacer, God our wh- he 
shall live for ever; nono na nawinen e res: thing wh- its scent good, 
ie. a thing whose smell is sweet. 

These notes do not fully explain the uses of ya, but give sufficient 
indication to make clear its occurrences in the examples that will be 
adduced in the next part of this paper. 

In verbs, tense is indicated just as in Uripiv, except for abraded 
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forms. Ray (op. cit., pp. 288-9) finds in Uripiv three tense particles, 
e, m, and pr. Of these, e is a perfectly indefinite particle, serving 
merely to mark the word it’accompanies as a time-word. It is the same 
as the e that occurs in most Polynesian and a good many Melanesian 
languages. Misa particle with a variable vowel (examples of mu have 
already occurred in this article), and iscommon throughout the northern 
New Hebrides. Ray says: “It appears to indicate a more definite past 
or present than e, and is very commonly used after the ligature ga." 
This appears to be right: e marks a word as a time-word ` mi draws 
attention to an action at a fairly well defined time. A complete 
past event may be shown by cile (all); vacin (over, cf. Mota veta), or 
tua (of old, a common Oceanic root), concluding the unit of expression, 
as in the following sentence: Mare e tapar vacin pitevi, the heaven 
was opened to him. Pr is definitely future and also has a variable 
vowel. Then there is a Az which Ray does not give for Uripiv, and which 
seems to vary between a future and a subjunctive. These three 
particles coalesce with the pronouns as follows : 


. M3 Pi Ki 
Sing. 1. (no) pe ke 
2. (ko) po ko 
3. mi, mu PI, pu ki 
Plur. 1 incl. ram rap rak 
1 excl. nam nap nak 
2. kam kap, kop 
3. mar por kar 


The mi form is slightly defective; the e may be replaced in the 3rd 
plural by ar and or. In addition the emphatic particle ok may follow 
the verbal pronoun, giving mar ok, without seeming to alter the idea 
to any great extent. These particles are phonetically somewhat 
different from those of Uripiv, but the general scheme of things is 
much the same. 


AcHIN SYNTAX 


We are now in a position to consider the special peculiarities of 
Achin syntax. As regards rules of accidence, strictly so called, it is 
still possible for us to retain the European parts of speech, at any rate 
for our own convenience. It is rather in the field of syntax that the 
division into object-words and time-words becomes important, and 
even in these, Achin is simply carrying to its logical conclusion 
a tendency visible in more than one Melanesian language. 
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A. Object-words ` 

By object-words are meant’ such as are not characterized by 
distinctions of tense. Under this heading are included our European 
nouns, pronouns, and most prepositions. Thus cinop, man, remains 
under all conditions cinop. Similarly the stems of the pronouns do not 
themselves change, though they may undergo modification through 
the verbal pronouns for person and tense. The cardinal proriouns 
belong to the category of object-words, the verbal pronouns to that of 
time-words. Some of the object-words, however, seem to be on the 
border line between objects and times, of rather, let us say, the Achin 
native seems to put under the heading of times ideas that we should 
put under that of object. Thus, matur = sleep, maturporpor = dream. 
These are both verb and noun in English, while in other European 
languages, if the two parts of speech are not identical, they are at 
least related, as for example French rêve and rêver, German Traum 
and träumen. In Achin; if it is needed to say “in a dream”, then the 
expression js rega mi maturporpor for the 3rd singular, reng mar 
maturporpor for the 3rd plural, and so on. One would naturally 
translate such an expression as “while he dreamed ", “while they 
dreamed ", but then comes the difficulty that zeng certainly means 
“in”, e.g. rena Rano, in Rano. Clearly, what is for us a noun, “ dream,” 
is regarded by the Achin people as a time-experience rather than 
an object-experience. It is not that a ‘‘ dream " is a thing which one 
may come upon, but an experience that one has in a certain time. 
And this is quite logical; a dream is not an object that occupies 
space. 

Another example of a similar crossing of the barrier between 
object and time categories is seen in the expression for “ they that 
dwell in great darkness ”, imir na mar lek rena mu ror e lep, lit. “they 
wh- they dwell in it is dark it is great”. The e of e lep is the particle 
of the indefinite tense, showing that the word lep (Fiji levu, great) is 
a time-word, but the time is continuous, and, in fact, not important 
for the idea. The darkness may change; it has the more definite 
particle mu, but as long as it is dark, the darkness is great, and so is 
expressed by the indefinite particle e. It hardly seems possible to 
translate reya here as anything else than “in ", yet it is followed by the 
verb-form mu ror, it is dark. Psychologically, it is obvious that the 
idea “it is dark” occupies the native mind, not the abstraction 
“ darkness". It is not that a something called “ darkness" covers the . 
people for a certain time, but that for a certain time they have an 
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experience of inability to see, because it is dark. In other words, 
it is again a time-experience, not an object-experience, to the native 
mind. 

Another possibility is that the entire verbal expression may be 
treated as a sort of compound object-word. This is an extension of 
the phenomenon just dealt with. E.g. rena kom viel le wor, while you 
are going with him, lit. in you-go-with-him. I know of no other 
language where there is this continual tendency to translate the 
abstract into temporal forms. A gerund is common even In other parts 
of Melanesia, “in your going with him”; in other places again the 
abstract must be translated into the concrete. Yet, undoubtedly, to 
the native mind the darkness (to revert to the second example) is 
just the experience of a certain condition for a certain time, rather 
than a thing that covers a certain area. It is a combination of our ideas 
of “im the dark ” and “ while it was dark”. 

Most prepositions can be classed as object-words, because they are 
invariable for tense—and indeed it is hard for us to see how a “ preposi- 
tion " ean vary for tense. The preposition shows a persistent relation- 
ship between things and is therefore independent of time. Thus, 
ar ve jiyin, they went to him: their movement towards him was 
permanent, not dependent on the moment, at any rate, as long as it 
lasted. Similarly in the expression re vanu ser, in country their, there 
is obviously no temporal change going on. The one exception to this. 
is the preposition pitevi, for. Here pç is certainly the particle of the 
future tense. In Uripiv the preposition is tem, and the same word 
seems to be seen in Eromangan tovuni. The reason for prefixing pi 
seems to be that until a person has a thing actually in his hands it is 
only “for” him, the possession is still future, and logic bids one 
indicate that future by the use of pi. This is perfectly clear when the 
entire sentence is future, but the feeling for a relative future can be 
noticed even when the main idea of the sentence is past, e.g. ar lev 
nawom nono na mu res pitevi, they took freely thing wh- it good (to be) 
for him, 1.e. they took a liberal supply of good things for him. He had 
not received them yet; they were still only “ for” him. The preposi- 
tion is then a sort of relative future even though the verb is past. On 
the other hand the particle mu with res shows concomitance: the 
things were already good when they took them. Other examples are : 
Mare e tapar vacin pitevi, the heaven was opened for him; reyen 
taronen mi mok rec mie, during the time he was still speaking to them 
(these show a slight change in the meaning of pitevi, but only similar 
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to that of the classical dative). In all these examples Uripiv lacks 
the future prefix. So does English, and so do most languages; yet 
it cannot be denied that an event which has not yet occurred is still 
future ! 


B. Time-words 


In the treatment of time-words, we shall find it convenient to 
retain the English nomenclature, viz., adjectives, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, and numerals, in order to show how the treatment of each of 
these concepts in Achin syntax is such as to justify their being grouped. 
together under the category “ time-words ”. 


(1) Adjectives 

In a number of Melanesian languages the adjective is always or 
frequently verbalized ` in nearly all it can be varied for person and 
tense if used predicatively. Only in Achin, so far as I know, does it 
vary systematically for number, person, and tense also, when used 
attributively. Such a sentence as cinop ya mi res, a good man, is 
fairly closely paralleled by the Mota o tanun we wia, where only the 
hgative particle is missing. But as we say '' Everybody will like 
a good man", the Mota expression remains the same; the Achin 
phrase becomes cinop na pi res, the ' adjective" becoming future 
like a verb. There are in Achin three uses of adjectives : 

1. Attributively. Numbo toptap, sacred song (toptap = common 
(apu). This use is not common, but extends to the numeral sa (Uripiv 
san), one, when used indefinitely, e.g. cinop sa, a certain man. 

2. In Indefinite Tense : the particle e precedes the adjective and 
the ligative is not used : wowon vanu e lep, a big mountain. Change 
for person can be made in this form, by the substitution of other 
verbal pronouns for e : No worsurim e pe ko res: I believe-you that you 
are good (on e pe see under conjunctions). Po res e pe mise you shall 
be good like what ? ie. How will you benefit ? This is chiefly a predi- 
cative usage. 

8. Other Tenses: In other tenses according to the verb of the 
main clause. Par lest maeiyen sami pu res: they shall see works your 
(shall be) good—‘ shall be” because you have not yet done them. 
Rurpoy po roye ralak pi mare: (in the) morning you shall hear my 
voice (shall be) up above (but it is not there yet because I have not 
yet cried out). Po kete lolomam pi ran, make our hearts (shall be) clean 
(but they are not yet so). 
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In this last usage we see how the futurity of the main action is 
transferred to the adjective also : the quality cannot be present until 
‘the act which is to produce it is done. All this is perfectly logical, but 
Achin has carried out the logic thoroughly ; the majority of languages 
do not. 

(11) Adverbs 

The line of demarcation between adjective and adverb is not 
perfectly clear even in European languages, so that there should be no 
ground for surprise that in Achin the two are treated similarly. Take, 
for instance, a word that even in English is on the border line between 
verb and adverb, the word “ over’’. In Achin this is su, a word common 
m Oceanic, and traceable back to Indonesia. Note how it is used in 
the future tense: zuel mambo? sak pu su: when my days shall be 
over (exactly the same logic of tense as in French, quand mes jours | 
seront passés); masaen e su, the sickness is over; masaen pu su, the 
sickness will be over. Let this usage now be extended to words that 
cannot also be verbs (though some of them, of course, can be adjectives) 
and the variation for tense becomes logical : 


l. Kop lek pu res pi serser ini ya lolon e yar pitevim : you shall 
be good immediately he wh- his heart is bitter towards you, ie 
make ıt up immediately with him who is angry with you. 

There are several points of interest here. (a) Pu res is future because 
the main verb, kop lek, is future; (b) the action is to be taken serser, 
immediately, but the whole thing is still future, and therefore the 
action is viewed in the speakers mind pi serser, future immediate. 
The ‘immediacy " is yet to come; (c) the prefix in pitevim, which we 
have already studied. 

2. Po roproyres pi lep e pe na ko lek pu res wor ne mare: you shall 
rejoice greatly because you shall be good (i.e. happy) in heaven. 

Here (a) the adverb lep, greatly, is thrown into the future because 
the main verb royroyres, rejoice (lit. feel good), is future ; it is a future- 
joy with a future-greatness ; similarly (b) in the second clause res, 
good, is future because the being (lek) has not yet eventuated. 

3. Kop van pecelei pu res tipis na mi ara wor: go and seek well 
for the child wh- he is born. 

They have not yet gone; therefore the goodness of the search 
is as future as the search itself, and the fact is indicated by the words 
pu res. On the other hand, the child is already born; hence the 
tense particle mi. 
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4. Po lata pe viel pu res: lead me (and) I shall go properly. The 
meaning here is: I want to go the right way: lead me (future serving 
as imperative), I shall go, and then it shall be good. 

Just as there was an attributive use of the adjective, so there is 
a use of the adverb without verbal particles : lolon e ar melker, he was 
very angry. Again, there are border line uses with e: e ro e cac, he 
was troubled (lit. he felt bad), as compared with the noun lokac, 
anger, ill-feeling. Similarly mar tan e lep e lep, they wept very greatly. 

An interesting case of a somewhat similar nature occurs in the 
largely Polynesian language of Futuna in the southern New Hebrides, 
where the word weiwaha, immediately, is conjugated as a verb, “to be 
or do immediately." Thus: aa mi weiwaha ni visau, he spoke immedi- 
ately, where the nz indicates the 3rd singular past tense. Thus the 
idea of overlapping parts of speech is not absolutely limited to northern 
Malekula (indeed it could be illustrated from Rotuma and Fijı and 
the Banks Islands and other parts of Oceania) and it would be 
interesting from the viewpoint of psychology to collect detailed 
examples from the syntax of other Island languages. In fact a com- 
parative syntax of these languages is greatly to be desired. 


(in) Numerals 

In regard to numerals, too, there is more than one use in various 
islands of Melanesia. We have already pointed out that the numeral 
sa, one, can be used attributively in the indefinite sense. But normally 
numerals are used, as in other languages, with the verbal particle 
e : soponen e vac, part four. Now, once Achin admits a verbal particle 
at all, it may bring in any verbal particle according to its sense of 
logie, and so we get: pire cinop pi sa pi rome pu res ko pr visenini 
cinop e pe ok...: if any man shall be satisfied (lit. feel well about) 
and shall teach men thus... Here the word pere, if, is followed by the 
future tense, just as it would be in Latin in the same sentence (why 
has French departed from this practice ?), and not be the hypothetical 
particle ki, apparently for the same reason as in Latin, viz. that the 
condition is possible of fulfilment. The whole idea is future; not 
only is the feeling of satisfaction future, but so is the man—he has 
not yet come forward, and so the numeral is p? sa, “ future-one.” 
Note again the future tense of the adverb pu res. 

S. H. Ray (op. cit, p. 292) gives a similar example in Uripiv: 
pora mk ku loli uasi nanu pi san, if you can do anything (you have 
not yet done it, therefore it is m san, a future-one thing). Again: 
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wena sa pi komm kop van rom maili pi sa, kop van rom math pi yeru: or 
if anyone makes you go with him one mile, you are to go with him two. 
You have not yet gone either the one or the two ; hence, pi sa, pi yeru. 

That this is simply a logical extension of the common Melanesian 
uses of numerals as verbs, is shown not only by the use of e, but also 
by the fact that the numeral can be used in the negative as well: 
wowon vanu e se sate: there was not one mountain. There is another 
particle ko, used with numerals, but I am not certain of its meaning : 
Nisel ya mu nac ko sa, another way; mar ma re moral na ma lep ko 
sa, they came to a big place. ` ` 


(iv) Conjunctions 

If conjunctions can vary for tense, the explanation is most naturally 
to be sought in the character of the words used as conjunctions. 
More than one “ part of speech", even in English, can be used as 
a conjunction. Thus we can say “till he comes”, or " till nightfall ”, 
making one word do duty as conjunction and preposition. This is 
true also of other languages, including Achin, with the result that in 
Achin the peculiarities of time-words are extended to these derived 
conjunctions. One therefore finds two classes of conjunctions : 

1. Words that cannot serve any other purpose, or are object- 
words and so invariable. Such is rena, in, while, which we have already 
studied. Another such is weya, or. We have also studied pire, if. 
Another instructive example of this last-mentioned word is: pire pi 
sa pi cova, pu cac pu ro: if there shall be anything further, it will be 
absolutely wrong. The correlation of tenses is worth noticing. 

2. Conjunctions that are really other “ parts of speech”. A par- 
ticularly important word of this sort is pe, like. It is normally used in 
a verbal form, e pe ok, like this, thus. As such it varies for tense : 
pi pe ok, it will be thus. Combined with the ligative ya, it serves all 
the purposes of the English " that " except its use in final clauses. 
Examples are: Mar ok e pe ya parofit e wire tua: these things are 
as the prophets said of old. Po tıkeir tipis wele ko miren e pe na ini 
ki pecelei tipis wele ok pi revei pini . he will seek the young child and lus 
mother to kill him. Reya Rama mar zone e pe na mar tay e lep e lep: 
in Rama they heard that they were crying very greatly; e pe ga 
Recel e täysi natun welek e se put mon te, e pe ya natun e cika vacin : 
because Rachel was weeping for her children, because they were no 
more; $n? pi pe na mere Nasareti ko sa: He shall be as a person of 
Nazareth ( He shall be called a Nazarene "); kap se kete te pi pe ok: 
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don’t do it like that (you have not yet done it; it is not yet “like 
that", hence pi); po lai pitevi pi pe ya pi yoni, give to him as he 
shall ask (he has not asked yet). 

Sometimes, however, no conjunction at all is used in place of the 
English " that”, as expressing either purpose or quotation: Po kete 
pe terier: Make I shall be strong, 1.e. make me strong. Kami ko sa 
e ronwuson pr kete turun po rav kele: Does one of you know (how to) 
make his body taller again ? 

Mention must also be made of methods of dealing with the 
English relative “ when". In the future there is the word siveliy, an 
example of which has already been given. In the past the word used 
is van, come, and this can also be used in the future, according to 
the time of the main vero. Thus: mi van e rorom lomtoni nono, 
when he was thinking privately about these things, lit. it came, 
he was thinking... Pi van ko pi pep natun norman pi sa: when she 
brings forth a male child, lit. it shall come (and) she shall bring forth 
(future-)one child male. Note that the child is still a future-one, 
like the bringing forth. Similarly, kop van kap pecelei pu res tipis 
na mi ara wor, pi van kom sesewei . . . , go and seek well for the child 
that is born, and when you (shall) find hm . . . So far they had neither 
gone nor found him; hence the future pi van, when. Incidentally 
this sentence shows the root meaning of van as well as the secondary 
meaning of the word. 


C. Parallels Elsewhere 


Sufficient examples have now been given to justify the assertion 
that the language of Achin requires the rearrangement of the parts 
of speech into two categories, object-words and time-words. The 
same could be said of Üripiv, though there the distinctions do not 
seem to be so rigidly made. In the Fanting dialect of Ambrim there 
are similar phenomena, as some of Ray's examples show. "Thus on 
p. 338 of Melanesian Island Languages he says: " The adjective 
is very commonly used in a verbal form with the particles me, mi, 
te, or be (i.e. the verbal particles): vantin me hakabo, man bad ` rolon 
mi yah, voice loud; ul mo lolo, clothes soft; wobun be sul, day (will 
be) third. Fanting has also the hgative in the form of go: vantin 
go mi mer: the dead man. One presumes that the same distinctions 
of tense are made in the first three examples as is specified in the fourth, 
though Ray does not state the fact, just as he does not bring out 
the distinctions in Uripiv. We do not, however, find the extension 
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of tense here to adverbs, conjunctions, and numerals, unless the numeral 
be used predicatively, as in the example above quoted. It is note- 
worthy that the southern half of Malekula does not possess any of 
these distinctive syntactic usages, though in both words and grammar 
the languages show considerable resemblance to those of the north. 

Apart from Ambrim, one can only point to a tendency in many 
parts of Melanesia to use adjectives and numerals m a verbal form, 
but there is no agreement in tense with that of the main verb, as here 
in Achin and Fanting. 


D. Interpretations 


What conceptions of time and object he behind Achin syntax ? 
This is an interesting question, but to answer ib means “ thinking 
black”, and that is a task which still remains for the white man to 
accomplish. 

Certainly here as elsewhere the unit of speech is not the word 
but the sentence. We express in a sentence a thought that is already 
complete in our minds. Emphasis is laid on various parts of the thought 
in different languages. The Englishman is content to say “ that man ”’ ; 
the Frenchman says cet homme-là, and the Swede says den dür mannen, 
mentally pointing him out (though they each do it differently even 
here). Some languages emphasize the object of the action, some the 
time of the action, some the manner of the action, and some other 
features. The complications of the Amerindian languages show this 
variation of emphasis advanced to a fine art. There is not only a type 
of mind that is unable to generalize (and therefore has separate words 
for washing face, hands, feet, garments, etc.) and looks at things and 
actions as distinct from others that to us are really of the same kind, 
but there is also a type that having baulked at these generalizations 
proceeds to detail the exact circumstances of the particular act 
mentioned. Thus in such a sentence as " The man chased the boy 
round the tree”, the form of the noun in Amerindian languages will 
tell a lot more about the man and boy than in English, even to 
stating whether the act took place in the speaker’s sight or not. 

In English we have simplified our statements to a very large 
extent; in the languages of the Far Kast, such as Tibetan and Chinese, 
they are simplified still further. When we come to Melanesia we find 
that although a considerable amount of simplification has taken 
place (and one need only refer to the “Papuan” languages and 
many of the tongues of western Indonesia in contrast), still 
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a good deal of definition is made that is not made in English. 
Still, that definition in most places tends to be definition of concrete 
things and acts. In the sentence given above, the Melanesian would 
tend to say “man that he chase him boy round tree ”—i.e. the 
emphasis is not on the time of the action, but on the persons concerned. 
The act could be seen and the actors noted : when it happened was 
of less importance. 

Now in Achin and Uripiv we find the reverse tendency at work. 
True, there 1s still the definition of the agent and the object—the 
verbal pronouns and demonstratives are still well in evidence—but 
the time of the action becomes almost a ruling concept. That, of 
course, is where the difficulty for the foreigner comes in. He has not 
only to learn native words and idioms, but has to reorientate his 
methods of thought along the lines of native methods. He has to 
throw the emphasis where the native would throw it. In the language 
we have been studying this emphasis is on the time element. 

What is the effect of this emphasis on time, and what guides its 
applieation ? In the first place, the.only things independent of time 
relations are those that persist unchanged throughout all experience. 
The man who acts is the same before as after; so his name “ man " 
is independent of time. The boy who is chased is still a boy afterwards, 
so his name “ boy " is unchanged. If, now, we extend the sentence by 
adding the words “ till he caught him ", we add elements that can be 
affected by the time emphasis. ‘ Till” is not the same in the given 
sentence as in the sentence " The man will chase the boy round the 
tree till he catches him "— to us, perhaps, it is, for all practical purposes, 
the same, but not to the native. In one case he says, “What happened 2” 
— why, he chased him, “ and it came he caught him " ; in the other, 
“What will happen ? "—why, he will chase him, “ and it will come 
he will catch him." 

Take another type of sentence. The Matthæan text “if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body will be evil, and thou shalt be full of dark- 
ness ” has been rendered into Achin as follows : 


Pire metom pu cac If thine eye shall be bad 
inik pu su pu cac thou (shalt be) all (shall be) bad 
pu ror m lep. 16 (will be) dark (will be) great. 


From the English point of view this means nothing, but in the native 
mind it must point to a definite analysis of the whole idea, made before 
‘the idea has been expressed. The idea is the connection between 
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mental and moral darkness. Granted, of course, that the idea itself 
is foreign to the native mind, how is it to be put into his mind by the 
missionary whose business it is to make him understand it? In the 
first place, the thing is certain, though it has not yet come to pass. 
But it can—it is merely future, not entirely hypothetical. The idea 
will require the use of the future particle (pi) not the hypothetical (ki). 
Now, what parts of the idea can be affected by this contingent futurity ? 
Obviously not your eye—you have that already. But the badness 1s 
future, and so is the darkness that will result “if thine eye be evil”. 
Then the evil is still futtire, as well. That is as far as the Classical 
Languages would go in the analysis, and farther than English and 
many other modern languages would press it. But the Achin native 
seems to say, “ Well, if your eye is evil, will it affect the whole or part 
of your life ?" If the whole, then that is part of the futurity, and we 
get inik pu su, you will be entire(ly), Le. the whole of you will be evil. 
Then there is the darkness, pu ror, it will be dark; yes, but it is not 
yet dark, ex hypothesi. Then the greatness of the darkness is also 
a future affair, and we get it expressed in the future particle pi lep, 
it will be great. If it remains true that the unit of speech is the sentence, 
it seems true also that the sentence itself is not identical m every 
language (the Latin “ periodic construction ” and the English, say, of 
Macaulay is a case in point), and it would seem that to the Achin 
native each section of the idea becomes-a separate sentence: pire 
metom pu cac—inik pu su—pu ror—m lep. The words and phrases 
hang together (and this may be the psychological ground for the 
changeable vowel of the verbal particles), but all that connects the whole 
idea is the futurity of the matter. In fact, we have, not really an 
elaborate.logic carrying the idea of futurity to its utmost possibility, 
so much as a very elementary thinking in disjointed ideas, each 
expressed separately, and only bound together by the future particle. 

This is only a tentative suggestion of what may be the native 
outlook, and may be open to correction, but it is at least highly 
interesting as an unusual development of the time concept in native 
speech. 
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L’INDo-ARYEN DU VEDA Aux Temps MODERNES. By JULES BLOCH. 
92 x 63, pp. 335. Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1934. Frs. 80. 


The ‘discovery’ of Sanskrit by Europeans, and in particular by 
Sir William Jones, did more than any other single factor to stimulate 
and nourish scientific interest in that comparative and historical 
study of the Indo-European languages, which alone has formed the 
firm basis for the training of comparative linguists whether in that 
or other fields. All Indo-Europeanists have of necessity studied 
Sanskrit, which till the discovery of Hittite, presented the oldest 
documents of any Indo-European language: indeed in the first 
enthusiasm the earlier linguists painted a picture of the ancestral 
Indo-European language that was probably far too Sanskritic in its 
colouring. It is therefore curious that a language so important to 
the linguist should have had till quite recently so little attention 
paid to its subsequent developments. Yet these present views of the 
greatest interest to the comparative and historical lmguist. From 
Sanskrit is descended the vast family of languages spoken by over 
270 million people from the borders of Baluchistan to the Bay of 
Bengal, from the Hindu Kush to the 15th degree of latitude far south 
in the Deccan, and outside India by the Singhalese in the island of 
Ceylon and throughout Western Asia and Europe by the wandering 
and settled tribes of gypsies. 

Several of these modern Sanskritic languages have long literary 
histories or are documented by early inscriptions: Bengali, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Singhalese. A process of great importance in the 
history of language, namely the extension of a dominant language 
over other linguistic areas, can, be observed taking place even now. 
The history of Sanskrit and its descendants can be traced from perhaps 
the middle of the second millennium B.c. to the present day, a period 
` longer by nearly a 1,000 years than any similarly documented period 
in the history of any other language-group. Meillet in his incomparable 
Aperçu de la langue grecque and later in his Esquisse d'une 
histoire de la langue latine showed what interest for the general 
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reader and scientific profit for the student may be had when a master 
of linguistic science displays the main lines of the development of 
a single language-group and the chief influences in its history. 

Nurtured im the linguistic school of Meillet, an Indianist trained 
by Sylvain Lévi, Professor Jules Bloch, himself the originator of the 
scientific comparative study of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
in his famous Formation de la langue marathe,! has now in this 
long desired volume described with an astonishing conciseness, and 
yet with a great wealth of detail, the main developments of that 
Indo-European dialect, of which the first document is the Rgveda 
and the present spoken forms are the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
The whole book is informed with so personal an insight into 
the problems, so critical a linguistic sense, so just an appreciation of 
the different factors of development and throughout so scientific 
a Spirit, that no linguist, whatever his particular field, can fail to 
profit by its reading, no Indianist, whether comparativist or not, 
can afford to be without it. 

Many problems, both major and minor, as Bloch throughout his 
work points out, still await solution. There is for the earlier history 
of the modern languages a wealth of material still untouched by the 
linguist. Here are a few points. The apparent absence of a form 
corresponding to Skt. trna- in Iranian is adduced to support the 
argument that Finno-Ugrian (with its Ostiak tóron) borrowed some 
at least of its Aryan vocabulary from an Indo-Aryan rather than an 
Iranian source. Yet *trna- is attested for Iranian by Saka ttarra 

“ grass, straw ’ (Konow, Saka Studies p. 187). 

It is often tempting to see survivals or archaisms in forms which 
can perhaps be better explained. Pa. gahita- (p.14) in my opinion 
is more likely an analogical replacement of *gahita- < Skt. gr(b)hita- 
(given the exceeding frequency of the ending -ita-) than a survival 
of a Prim. IA. *grbhita-. The assumption, with Helmer Smith, that 
umha- (p. 15) is a survival of an IE. form beginning with u-, not yu-, 
is unnecessary since (BSOS. V, p. 46) initial y- in pronominal forms 
is liable to disappear (Asokan a- ete. < yá-) and the Yäjñavalkya 
Siksä prescribes for the v- of vah and vam a light pronunciation. 


1 The first and immediate success of this work has had one unfortunate result. 
Too many students have been led to think that despite madequate material 
or preparation they could do the same for other modern Indian languages. May 
such in the future turn rather to the solution of the many problems which 
Professor Bloch suggests for study in the present volume. 
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It has been generally assumed that Pa. vīsati (p. 37) represents IE. 

*wi- (Lat. viginti, etc.). But is it necessary to go beyond Skt. vimsati- ? 
For eh already in Pa. > th (stha- < simha-) as later amh in Pkt. 
> Gh; ws. Pkt. às (ms ‘grind’ < pims-), although remaining in 
Pah. But sound-change appears earlier in ‘numerals than in other 
words: witness As. traidasa < träyoda$a and cavudasam with early 
loss of -t-. Thus the change, ims > s, is in accordance with the 
system and appears in the first favourable circumstances. 

On the contrary in another instance the survival of an ablaut 
form not found in Skt. is likely. Bloch (p. 56) following other writers 
assumes that in three words Skt. pathatı, Pa. pathama- and pati- 
an original dental occlusive has been cerebralized by a preceding r, 
although not in contact with it, and derives from prath-, prathamá-, 
práti. The fourth example given is Pa. sathila- beside Skt. sithilá- 
and Pkt. sidhila- as belonging to Skt. $rath-.' Herein surely lies the 
solution of the problem : sithilá- ete., as the variation of vowel shows, 
is derived not from *srathila-, but from *srthila- (Nep. Dict. s.v. dhilo) 
with the vocalization proper to thisformation. Similarly may we not 
assume *prthdti beside präthate (cf. prthú-, and the type tiráta : tárati) as 
origin of pathati (despite the gram. accent pdthati). This is indirectly 
supported by Pkt. appähaï ‘teaches’ < *dprdthayats beside padhai 
< *prihäti. Similarly pathama- < *prthama- beside prathamá- (with 
the same vocalization as OHG. fordar beside Gk. mpórepos); and pats 
< *prti (as in Germ. fort ; cf. the coexistence of the two ablaut-forms 
in one language-group, Gk. mpós and rpes). 

Skt. final vowels survive as whispered vowels more extensively 
than is indicated on p. 42, In Gujarati, as N. B. Divatia (Gujarati 
Language p. 224) and T. N. Dave (BSOS. VI, p. 677) have shown, 
MidIA. -č survives as a whispered vowel or a palatalization of the 
preceding consonant. But -this is not shown in writing. Against 
this general reduction or disappearance of final vowels it is difficult 
to admit (except for monosyllables) Bloch’s contention that in 
exceptional cases Skt. final long vowels remain ; and I prefer to derive 
Mar. amhi, not from Pkt. amhe (p. 43), but from the inst. amhehin : 
the nasal is retained in Pj. and Si. as?, where it is not masked by a 
preceding m. The replacement of the nominative by the instrumental 
in the personal pronouns is common (type Hi. mai); and it is at least 
noteworthy that in the Ist plur. OGuj. “aum < -ämah (e.g. jânaum 
‘we know’) has been replaced by what was originally a passive 
construction demanding a pronoun in the instrumental, ame jäniye 
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(=: Pkt. amhehim janiai), which is left unexplained (p. 248). A similar 
invasion of the passive probably accounts for the 2nd and perhaps 
3rd sg. of the Nep. imperative-subjunctive (p. 246) gares, gare (or 
garyes, garye). 

Amidst all the detail, especially in the chapters on Phonology, 
there are naturally some points on which all will not find themselves 
in full agreement with Professor Bloch. The following, however, 
which I view somewhat differently from him, do not for the most 
part affect the main lines of his demonstration or the general accuracy 
of the picture he set out to draw. 

P. 18. It would be better to speak of the passage of t rather than d 
to rin Khowar. For Skt. -d- disappears and only -t- remains as -7- : 
chän ‘leaf’ < chadana- (Morgenstierne, Report! p. 72), dy ° water’ 
< udaká-; similarly -th- > r, but -dh- loses its occlusion chu 
( = chui?) ‘hunger’ < ksudhà, prai ‘he beat’ cf. prädhät, göm 
‘wheat’ < godhüma-, etc. Kalasha should be included as a language 
in which -t- > -I- (hence derivation of tara < Skt. tatah suggested 
on p. 198 is suspect). Shina, included here and on p. 63, must be 
definitely excluded (see BSOS. IV, p. 533 ff) And Kalasha, like 
Khowar, loses the occlusion of -d- as opposed to A: ük ‘water’, 
wisau ‘boils’ < *wisal < udisati ‘ rises’. 

P. 19. Kalasha is to be classed rather as Dardic than as Kafiri 
(Morgenstierne, Report? p. 51): the strong Kafiri element in its 
vocabulary is almost certainly loan material from the adjoining 
Kati (15. p. 52). 

P. 32. The MI. development of r to (r)u only in the presence of 
labials is not quite comparable with the distinction between Skt. vr 
and ur, for though the latter represents IE. °r (or better *r) in the 
presence of labials, it also appears where there is no labial and represents 
rather IE. °r : tirná- but diürta-, tiráti but supratur-, *praturati (Nep. 
Dict. sw. pauranu), tirthd- as well as *türtha- (Nep. Dict. s.v. turnu). 

P. 33. Is it correct to say “ -o issu de *az décompose parfois en 
-ay ” ? Rather *az before initial vowel > ay, unexploded intervocalic 
-2- > y, just as later in Gilgiti Shina -z- (from Skt. -s-) > -y- : hayóiki 
“to laugh’ << häsayati, säyäre ‘ sisters’ < svdsärah beside Kohistani 
Shina hazönu, sazäre. lt is this -ay which becomes -a before vowels, 
as -dy (< *ã1) became -à. | 

P. 34. Stability of sound-system as between Sanskrit and ModIA. 
apples only to the languages of India proper, which were most 
influenced by and themselves influenced Sanskrit as a literary language. 


* 
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On the borders, particularly in the North-west, the system was far 
less stable, and a number of new phonemes appeared: e.g. the voiced 
correspondents of š s s, namely £ z z, the cerebrals c ch 7, the spirants 
Z y Š f, while the groups containing r show a bewildering variety of 
sounds unknown to Sanskrit. 

P. 35. It is not clear how Skt. $rnót? proves indirectly the existence 
of a treatment r + vowel, since it correctly represents an IE. 
*kl-ne-u-. On the other hand Agoka sruneyu etc. probably owes its 
ru to the past participle $ruid- < IE. *kluto-. Pa. pucchati, vicchika- 
etc. are ambiguous, for they may well represent earlier *prucchatz, 
*yricchika-: there is therefore no necessary contrast between Dutr. 
prudhi and Pa. puthu (prthak) except that in the NW. form pr survives, 
while in the Hast even before the time of Asoka pr- > p- ; cf. the case 
of Pj. mater ‘stepmother’ < *mattiara < *mdiritara < *matrtara 
discussed below, p. 220. 

P. 40. Anusvara before a consonant indicated something more 
than a mere nasalization of the vowel, for when that something was 
lost, the nasalized vowel was lengthened (vamsd- > bas), just as when 
the consonantal element of n in the group nt was lost (dánta- > dát). 

P. 47. In face of the nasalization of vowels in the presence of a 
nasal consonant, we may note that in OGuj. the ending of 3rd sg. 
pres. -ai (< -at?) becomes -aim if the verb is preceded by the negative na. 

P. 49. Read dvära- rather than duvära- as the source of Shina 
dart ° doors’. 

P. 53. The Kafiri dental semi-occlusives cannot be compared 
with those of Kashmiri, Smghalese etc., for the latter represent Skt. 
c, j, while Kaf. é corresponds to Skt. $, and Kaf. has only palatals 
é, 7 corresponding to Skt. c, 7. MI. 3há- as source of Ksh. zäl is a slip 
for jäl- (Skt. jvälayatı) as correctly given later. Ksh. chuh ‘is’ presents 
no phonological difficulty, since it is < Skt. dkseti, with regular ch 
< ks (BSOS. V, p. 187 f£.). 

P. 54. In Sindhi 9% regularly appears as f£: ofiamu < *upajfiana-, 
vüdnu < vijüűna-. In janyo < yajfiópavitá- the dissimilation of ñ 
to n (due to the other palatals) was later than the simplification of 
double consonants, since MI. nn > Si. n. In dna < aid and rant < 
rëm the phenomenon is Middle and Common Indian, retention of | 
the long vowel à through analogy (type d-saratt etc. and masculine 
raja) led to the early shortening of the following double consonant. 
Guj. and Mar. equally have än and ram, not "an, “ram. 

P. 55. Is it not possible that Asoka Girnar das(s)ana- with n 
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may as an administrative term be a loan from the Eastern dialect, 
for whose earlier change of -n- > -n- we have some evidence. 

P. 56. The confusions of dental and cerebral development of the 
group 7 and dental are due not to confusion or hesitations in phonetic 
change, but are facts of vocabulary, due to the extension of particular 
words from one dialect to another. “ Le fait dominant " is not so 
much “extension nouvelle des cérébrales”, as the. extension of 
particular words containing cerebrals. 

P. 57. In Shina tr > c, nott: hence got ‘house’ < gosthá- (not 
gótrá-) as in Tir. gusta (Morgenstierne AO. xii, p. 180), and other 
Dardic languages; and patú ‘leaf’ (unless a loan from a dialect of 
the Garwi type) is < patta- rather than páttra-, whether or not there 
is any ultimate connection between these two (Nep. Dict. s.v. pat 3). 
Skt. pdtati remains in all the NW., viz. Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi 
and West Pahari dialects, besides Kashmiri. 

P. 62. It should perhaps be noted that in Mod. Singhalese A 
represents earlier Sgh. s < Skt. c, while earlier Sgh. A < Skt. s has 
disappeared: thus dra ‘wild boar’ < sükara-, but hora ‘thief’? < 
cord-, The difference in the dates of these developments is clearly 
seen in the inscriptions. | 

P. 63. Kati ftå ‘given’ and corresponding Dardic forms on 
p. 270 from prátta- (Morgenstierne, Report 1 p. 53) rather than prapta- ; 
cf. also Kalasha pra ‘I gave’ < prädäm beside present dem. 

P. 65. In my mind there is no doubt that Pa. kahama is derived 
not from *karsyämi but from *ka(s)sam formed after dä(s)sämi and 
dähämi < däsyämi, just as Pkt. ka(d)um is not derived from 
kártum, but formed after datum etc. (cf. BSOS. VI, p. 531 f£., where the 
influence of the verbs in -& on MI. conjugation is discussed). 

' P. 67. The Guj. form is ame, not hame, and does not therefore 
come into question here. 

P. 70. It is incorrect to say that Asiatic Gypsy has only one 
sibilant to represent the three of Skt. Unlike European Gypsy it 
confuses s and š as s, but maintains s as š: only Armenian Gypsy 
confuses all three. Cf. my Position of Romani in Indo-Aryan, p. 19 ff. 
. — P. 71. *driggha- (as on p. 85) rather than *drigha- as the inter- 

mediary between dwghä- and Shina zigu. 

P. 81. In regard to Asoka Girnar thaira- < sthávira- beside asti 
< ústi, there would be nothing surprising in a difference of treatment 
between initial st(h)- and medial :si(h)-, since this is seen in Gypsy 
(Position of Romani, p. 22). On the other hand oz with assimilation 


Ty 


s 
u 
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both of st and of ? is clearly an Eastern loan, since Girnar maintained 
tr; at the same time thaira-, later used as a technical Buddhist term 
and already a term of address as shown by the unexpectedly early 
loss of -v- and crasis of resultant aï, may equally well be an Eastern 
loan. Although Girnar apparently confused st and sth at least in the 
intervocalic position, this was not universal, for Kalasha distinguishes 
initial st- > ist- from sith- > th-: istönim < stänämi, istri, < sírt, 
but them < sthäpáyämi, thür < sthüna, thal < sthülá-. 

P. 83. The forms of Nep. pau- and Guj. pam- do not confirm MI. 
päpun-, since they derive not from this but from präpayati. On'the 
other hand the stem of the Sgh. verb is not päm- but pamin-, and 
this like Dutr. pamun? rests on präpnoti > *pamn- > pamun-, while 
Gir. prapunáti represents insertion of vowel before -pn- > mn, unless 
as is possible -m- in both Dutr. and Sgh. represents -j- < -p-; 

P. 84. Whereas dvära- shows two dialectical developments dära- 
and bára-, dvipd- has one only as d?pa-, for v was dissimilated by the 
following labial, just as we find early loss of -v- in Pkt. in words 
beginning with a labial pia? < pibaté, paisai, uvaisai < prävisati, 
üpawisata. 

P. 86. Ksh. wanda, Shina yónw ‘winter’ cannot certainly be 
derived from hemantd- since both languages preserve Skt. -m-. Are 
they < *hemna-? Cf. Skt. héman in winter = Ashkun zë. Dameli 
zim (in both of which the at of hemantá- would remain). 

P. 91. One important source of the gemination of consonants is 
overlooked. À language possessed only of double intervocalic con- 
sonants when it borrows a foreign word containing the unknown 
single intervocalic consonant naturally reproduces it as the known 
double. It appears therefore by no means improbable that MI., know- 
ing only double consonants and borrowing from the learned language 
a word like eka-, could reproduce it only as ekka-, in the same way 
as Mod. Panjabi doubles the single intervocalic occlusives of Sanskrit 
or other foreign loanwords: Pj. atta with long à (opposed to Si. ato) 
is loan from Hi. üta. On p. 93 the single -s- of Si. as? is not really 
opposed to the double of Pj. ass?, since Si. as? rests on older assi 
with the same doubling: MI. asti < Skt. asiti- would have appeared 
in Si. as fal. | 

P. 123.- It is difficult to see how stems in -/n- influenced stems 
in -7- so as to produce acc. pl. in -n. Is not this rather formed on the 
analogy of the masc. stems in -a-: -am : -an = im : ` 29. while -än 
for *-ons is due to the analogy -ah : -äh = -am : -än ? 

VOL VIII. PART l. 14 
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P. 143. I have maintained elsewhere (J RAS. 1927, p. 232 ff.) 
that Pkt. gen. sg. -aha is < -asya, of which the form -asa is attested 
by Gypsy, and -asa ( — -aza) by the Khar. Doc. | 

`P. 144. The fact that Apabhramsa distinguishes a locative case 
in the singular but not in the plural, is by no means necessarily à 
sign ‘of its artificiality. For distinction of case seems to be a need 
felt more for the singular than for the plural. As is well.known, IE: 
distinguished dative and ablative in the singular, but not in the 
plural. The terminations of the dat., abl., mst. and loc. plural with 
their greater variety of form indicate later creation in IE. than the 
corresponding terminations of the singular; in the dual we have no 
evidence for a distinction of more than three cases. And in fact in the 
modern IA. languages separate forms for, both loc. and inst. have 
lingered longer’in the singular than in the plural. 
- P. 151. It seems unnecessary to follow A. Pillai and L. V. R. 
Iyer (Ed. Rev. Madras, Oct. 1928, p. 6) against Caldwell and Gundert 
and to assume that the final -am of Tamil and Telugu nouns is borrowed 
from Skt. neuter nom. acc. -am. For their view neglects the fact that 
this -am appears also in the plural in Kanarese before the suffix -gal. 

^ P. 152. - B. refers to the- general use of a postposition to replace 
the direct case (old accusative) with animate nouns. This differentia- 
tion of animate and inanimate declension showed itself first.in the 
use of the oblique case (usually the old genitive) to replace the accusative 
of animate nouns; cf. the similar process in Slavonic in which also 
the old nom. and acc. had coalesced and the old genitive is used as 
the direet object case of animate nouns. This use of the oblique is 
still found in Gypsy, where -es (< -asya) sometimes by itself forms 
the direct object case of animate nouns, the old nom. ace. or ' direct ? 
case being used in a similar function for inanimate nouns: 

P. 153. Hi. tërë m, is probably an inherited form, not borrowed 
from Skt. tara, cf. Skt. tàraka- n. in MBh.: for there is no reason why 
Nep., Kum., Bhad., Si., Guj., all with tãro m., should have conceived 
of a Skt. loanword tarã as masculine, since in these languages the 
nom. sg. masc. ends in -0, not -d. 

P. 173. Kashmiri sütin ° with’ < *saktena rather than *salutena, 
which does not account for Ksh. t. 

P. 186. In Lahnda the comparative suffix -erä < -a-tara- in 
remains (O’Brien, Gram. Multani, p. 16). 

P. 199. To refuse the development -s- > -A- in certain conditions 
for nearly all IA. languages is to make unnecessary difficulty. That 
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-s- in a pronoun (or in a termination, JRAS. 1927, p. 230 ff.) should 
become -A- earlier than in other words holds nothing surprising, when 
the phonetic history of unstressed pronominal forms in whatever 
language is considered. There appears to be no objection to deriving 
Apabhramsa aho, eho from Skt. asdu, esd (Pkt. eso). So with another 
pronoun Si. chã “what ?’ which B. wrongly connects with Skt. kim, not 
accounting for Si. ch. Guj. so beside earlier kaso < ban, and Beames 
derivation from *ksa < *kasd suggest its origin from Skt. kidrsa- 
> *kiisa- > *kéa- with loss of the interior vowels before -$- > -A-. 

P. 210. The grounds for assuming an IA. *didäti beside dádati 
are slender. The of Pkt. dinna- and Pj. dutta is to be ascribed rather 
to the influence of the past part. -dita- seen in vyddita-, Hi. diya etc. 
(Tedesco JAOS. 43, p. 358 ff.) and indirectly attested in prátia- etc. 

P. 287. The evidence for the existence of the Skt. augment in 
past tenses of Khowar and Kalasha is passed over too hurriedly. 
‘Irregular’ forms are more decisive, like Khow. bir " he goes’ ` boyai 
“he went’ (cf. Skt. vyèti : vydgat), or Kal. pm ‘I drink? pin “they 
drink’: awis ‘I drank’ aun ‘they drank’ (as given by Leitner: 
LSI. has also the newer analogical forms apis etc. ` Skt. pibami : 
apibam), and Kal. käreu ‘he does’: äro ‘he did’ (cf. Skt. karôti : 
dkarot). In the face of the MI. change of consonants made intervocalic 
by the addition of the augment, it is difficult to see anything but the 
survival of the augment in these forms (BSOS. IV, p. 538 ff.). 

P. 267. The obl. pres. part. in - in Guj. and Mar. refers to the 
subject of the main sentence ` e.g. to cali calta khalt padlä " he fell down 
while walking”. Butin Old Guj. it never referred to the subject of the 
main sentence, but was of the type teha naim jivatam sukha ° to them 
while alive there is happiness’ or sevatäm vimäsivaurñ ° while people 
are using, it should be considered’. The origin then appears to be 
a genitive plural of the semi-absolute type found in Sanskrit. 

P. 283. The statement that the Sanskrit infinitive has disappeared 
except perhaps in Marathi, is too sweeping. It survives still in Hindi 
and Gujarati with the verb “to be able”: mai kar saktã hit or hã 
kart $akü chi reproduces the Skt. type $aknomi kartum. MI. karium 
> kart, kar equally with MI. karia. 

P. 285. Asoka karum ‘while doing’ can equally well be 
a nom. sg. pres. participle replacing kurvan (- < -n) and formed 
on the stem of karo- kuru-. Tt is in just such a common word as the 
verb “to do" that the old form might resist, or exist side by side 
with (as here) the new analogical formation in -anta-. 
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P. 308. To the four languages in which alone md is said to survive 
should be added Kafiri (Dameli ma), Dardie (Kal. mo, Kho. mo), 
Gujarati ma, mà. 

The great contribution which Professor Bloch makes is that 
amidst all this detail much of which 1s uncertain and must remain so 
till far more workers have entered the field, he has produced a clear 
pieture of the main line of development undergone by the Indo- 
Aryan languages and has displayed wherever possible the system of 
that development. This is equally true of the section on morphology, 
in which Professor Bloch has made even greater personal contributions. 


A Roman ALPHABET FOR ÍNDIA. By SuNITI Kumar CHATTERII, 
- Calcutta University Phonetic Studies, No. 4. 64 x 94, pp. 58. 
Calcutta University Press, 1935. 


A single alphabet for the whole of India, in which all its languages 
should generally be written and printed, is greatly to be desired. 
Were it not for the use of the Perso-Arabic script by large communities 
of Moslems and others, the Devanagari script might have served this 
purpose, and have replaced the other descendants of Brahmi. But 
there is little hope of the general adoption of a Nagari script by 
Moslems accustomed to the Perso-Arabic. Further, it would seem 
desirable that the main Indian languages, such as Hindustani or 
Bengali, which will be the vehicles of Indian culture to the rest of 
the world in the future, should not place any necessary obstacles in 
the way of foreigners’ acquisition of them. No doubt even Russian 
and Russian literature would have been more widely known in Western 
Europe but for its unfamiliar alphabet. The Roman alphabet has long 
been used for transliterating Indian scripts, but the larger number 
of symbols required for these much more phonetic scripts has neces- 
sitated the use of a number of diacritical marks usually placed above 
or below the letter concerned. These marks are not generally 


available in Indian presses; they are liable to damage in type, and to 


be omitted by careless writers or compositors. 

Professor Chatterji in this most interesting, and by far the most 
practical, of systems based on Roman avoids the first two difficulties 
firstly by using no new letters or other symbols not available in all 
founts, and secondly by putting such diacritical marks as are em- 
ployed on a line with, and not above or below, the letter concerned. 
The new letters required he obtains partly-by diacritical marks such 
as : after a vowel to denote length, ’ after a consonant to denote 
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cerebral pronunciation ; partly by the use of some inverted letters. 
This has the very great merit of reducing the number of diacritical 
marks required and of entirely avoiding the necessity for new type. 
But it would be helpful if the author indicated what form these in- 
verted letters should take in handwriting. For a few languages 
needing additional symbols, italic letters are suggested. In my opinion 
it is a mistake to mix types: it is ugly ; it would be a constant source 
of confusion in composition; and it would be difficult to make the 
distinction in handwriting. Perhaps Professor Chatterji could avoid 
this by some other device. The pamphlet deserves to be studied, 
and its main principles adopted, by men of all parties and languages 
and religions in India. 


Vepic Variants. Vol. III: Noun and Pronoun Inflection. By 
M. BLOOMFTELD, F. EpGERTON, and M. B. EMENEAU. 62 x 93, 
pp. 513. Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, 1934. 
The value and special bearing on Vedic philology and the linguistic 
history of Indo-Aryan of the great work undertaken by Professor 
Edgerton in ‘ Vedic Variants’ were enlarged upon in reviewing 
the first two volumes. The author has now given us the third 
volume of this study of the variant readings in the repeated mantras 
of the Veda. In this Edgerton's own contribution is even greater 
than in the previous volumes; for here Bloomfield's work did not 
go beyond a preliminary and incomplete collection of materials ; 
and although Dr. M. B. Emeneau has given most valuable assistance, 
the responsibility for the final form of the work is entirely Edgerton's. 
The material, the variants in noun and pronoun inflection, here 
analysed with such great accuracy and insight falls into two parts. 
The first dealing with formal variants is really an addition to the 
descriptive grammar of Vedic, which supplements and occasionally 
corrects the third volume of the Altindische Grammatik. The second 
part contains the syntactic and stylistic variants. These, also, really 
fall into two separate categories, of which the first, the syntactic 
variants, has the greater bearing on the history of linguistic develop- 
ment. The quite surprising interchange of cases which is disclosed 
by the variants throws much light on the history of a language which 
in its spoken forms was progressively decreasing the number and the 
clear distinction of its cases, and which has resulted in some modern 
languages practically devoid of nominal inflection at all. 
. In Dr. Emeneau, Professor Edgerton has an assistant who will . 
help him to complete the publication of the great work, of which the 
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first three volumes, so extensive in their material, so well arranged in 
their presentation and so meticulous in their accuracy, have already 
astonished us with the speed of their production. 


ZUR INDOIRANISCHEN UND GRIECHISCHEN NOMINALBILDUNG. By 

. Hsarmar Frisk. Göteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets- 

samhälles Handlingar, Ser, A, Band 4, No. 4. 62 x 98, pp. 75. 
Elander, Góteborg, 1934. 

Dr. Frisk has made a thorough study of all Sanskrit words containing, 
or appearing to contain, the suffix -ra-. Starting from the comparatively 
small number of forms shown by exact equivalents in two or more 
other IE. languages to be actually received from Indo-European, he 
shows the continued growth of formations with this suffix and its various 
derivatives. The whole is informed with-a severe linguistic and philo- 
logical method in keeping with the quotation from Meillet's La méthode 
comparative en linguistique historique with which F. prefaces his work. 
A few points. The identification (p. 18) of vapra- ‘ mound’ with Av. 
vafra- ‘snow’ proposed by Morgenstierne . ÃO. i, 256, is held to be 
somewhat doubtful on account of meaning. But it is supported. by 
the similar meanings of Skt. kiri- in äkhukiri- " mole-heap * and among 
modern Dardie languages as recorded by Morgenstierne: Kalasha 
'kirik ‘snow’, Palula kir (NTS. v, 339 where M. compares Skt. kirdti), 
Dameli kir (Report?, 58). tamrd-, though dz. Ae, in RV., possibly 
survives in Gypsy Greek tam ‘ blindly’ with an extension in Welsh etc. 
tamlo ° dark, obscure’. 

This study is followed by some equally a and well-informed 
smaller articles :—1) on RV. Varbhüvasd-, which F. shows is a haplology 
for *vaibhüvasava-, derivative of Vibhiivasu-; 2) on the formation of 
` Bahuvrihi compounds in Old Iranian of which he displays the tendency 
to form thematic stems ; 3) the existence of an -ak- infix in Greek and 
Indo-Aryan. 


Les FORMATIONS NOMINALES ET VERBALES EN p DU SANSKRIT. By 
BATAKRISHNA Guosm. 64 x 10, pp. 114. Adrien-Maisonneuvé, 
Paris, 1933. 25 f. 

On the suggestion of Professor Wüst, Dr. Ghosh has studied with 
profit the words in. Sanskrit which suggest the existence of a nominal 
suffix -pa- and at the same time the so-called causative suffix -paya-. 
He has made out a good case for the existence of such a nominal suffix in 
Sanskrit, although there are few traces in other IE. languages. I would 
. refer especially to his analysis of dhüpe-, stúpa-, puspa-, $áspa-, tálpa-. The 


- 
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-p- of ~paya- Dr. Ghosh considers, and produces good reason for considering, 
an enlargement of the root, without at first any specific causative 
meaning: the later attachment of definite causative meaning to it is 
paralleled by the history of the suffix -aya-. Some points perhaps 
require further discussion or elucidation. In making the, to me at least, 
highly doubtful suggestion that the n of slond- and slavana- in face of 
srond- and srdvana- is due to a cerebral pronunciation of ¿ Gh. has 
neglected the suggestion of the late Professor Charpentier that the » of 
lavaná- was so changed before + > I and that lavand- therefore pre- 
supposes a *ravana-. To say (p. 15) that z alternates with al in sr-: 
*sal- (in ucchal-) is surely wrong: rather ar alternates with al (sérat : 
*salati, like cárati: calati). The grammarians’ dhätu still provides 
` pitfalls for the unwary. In showing that péspa- is to be analysed as 
pus-pa- Gh. has omitted püsya- of which the meaning “flower” (cf. 
also AV. pusyä f. ‘ a species of plant’) is attested in the modern lan- 
guages; nor does he mention the theory of Helmer Smith that püspa- 
represents a NW. form of *pusma-, by which would be explained the 
pusa of the MS. Dut. du Rheims. The omission of püsya- is the more 
surprising as 16 provides an excellent parallel to the other pair discussed, 
saspa- and sasyá: for according to Gh. saspa- is << *sas-pa-. Given 
the change of initial s- to $-, for which, however, Gh. offers no satisfactory 
explanation, there is no need to assume the work of analogy for the change 
ofstos. That may be purely phonetic. In Sanskrit, as is well known, 
Ar. s—8 > $— š (Sudsura-), and s— $7» $— s (Súsyati). Similarly 
$—s> š— š (Sasd-). But just as the assimilation s—-s>s—s$ 
would lead to the unusual initial s- so that it was replaced by $-, so also 
in *éaspa- the assimilation of $ — s to š — š would lead to the unusual 
combination -$p-, and it was replaced by -sp-. It is wrong to say (p. 57) 
that, in face of the older kasyapa-, the etymology of Yaska (kaccham pata 
ete.) loses all value, for Yàska appears to have hit upon precisely the 
folk-etymology which changed kasydpa- to kacchapa-. 

But in the main Dr. Ghosh’s exposition is thorough and informative 
and his judgmentsober. He has added to our knowledge of the formation 
of Sanskrit words. ' 


RevEDA-SAMHITA. Part I. Edited by SATISCHANDRA SEAL and 
SITANATH PRADHAN. Indian Research Institute ' Publications : 
Vedic Series. 74 x 10, pp. viii, 102, 22. Calcutta, 1933. 2s. 6d. 

The difficulty and expense of obtaining a well-printed text of the 

Rgveda, either in India or elsewhere, has long been felt. A moderately 
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priced, accurately printed text alone would have been very welcome. 
The plan of the editors of this publication is however far more grandiose. 
When completed, it is to contain the accented text, the Padapatha, 
Sayana’s Commentary with extracts from other commentators such 
as Skandasvàmin, Venkatamadhava, Gunavisnu, Anandatirtha, etc., 
together with variant readings and explanatory and critical notes in 
Sanskrit; an English translation (in the light of Sayana’s Commentary) 
and notes containing the interpretations of Western scholars; and 
finally two other translations in Hindi and Bengali. 

_ This first part contains an Introduction in Sanskrit, the Introduction 
to Sayana’s Commentary, and the first two hymns of the Rgveda, with 
their English translation ; but no Hindi or Bengali translation. There 
is then not much on which to form a judgment. Of the text and com- ^ 
mentaries there is nothing to be said except that thereis here some hitherto 

. unpublished commentary and that unfortunately misprints are by no 
means absent. Every effort should be made to avoid these in future. 
The English translation, by Sitanath Pradhan, with its notes, is praise- 
worthy, but it suffers from the drawback that it is based on Sayana. 
The translator has made wide, though not exhaustive, use of Western 
scholarship, and—perhaps one of the best features—extensive collection 
of parallel passages. It is unfortunate that in his romanized text he has 
not put in accent marks, thus necessitating constant turning back to the 
devanàgari text. This could be corrected in subsequent parts. The 
rules of the Institute prescribe that one fascicule shall be published every 
month. This one, published in August 1933, is all that we have received. 
Whether or not Rule 10, “ The whole Rgveda-samhitä will be published 
in five years, if not earlier " will be carried out, we cannot say. 


ÁPASTAMBIYADHARMASÜTRAM ` ÄPASTAMBA’S APHORISMS ON THE SACRED ` 
Law or THE HiwDus. Edited in the original Sanskrit, with critical 
notes, variant readings from Hiranyakesı-Dharmasütras, an alpha- 
betical index of sütras, and word-index, together with extracts from 
Haradatta’s Commentary, the Ujjvala. By G. BÜHLER. 3rd ed. 
7 x 10,-pp. xu, 280. Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1932. Rs. 3. 


Mr. M. G. Shastri has performed a service to Sanskrit studies by | 
seeing through the press this third edition of Bühler's well-known 
Apastambiyadharmsiitra. 
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‘Tus UNADISOTRAS WITH THE VRTII OF SVETAVANAVASIN. Edited by 
T. R. CHINTAMANI. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 7. 
64 x 94, pp. xii, 236, 46. University of Madras, 1933. Ge, 

This is the first part of a projected series of the Unadisütras in various 
recensions. The most popular of the Unädisütras is the one commented 
upon by Ujjvaladatta and Bhattoji Diksita. This is the one, belonging 
to the system of Panini, on which the commentary of Svetavanavasin 
has been here edited by Mr. Chintamani. The Introduction contains 
a note on the author of the commentary, but discussion on the disputed 
question of the authorship of the text itself and of Unädi literature in 
general has been left to the last part of the series. The editing of the 


- „ext, based on three MSS., has been competently carried out; and the 


“usefulness of the volume is greatly enhanced by the indexes of sütras 
and words. The University of Madras is to be congratulated on the 
continuation of its Sanskrit Series. 


NANDIKESVARA'S ABHINAYA-DARPANAM. Edited by MANOMOHAN 
GHosH. 6 x 94, pp. lxxii, 66, 55. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1934. 


Conventionalized gesture plays à great part in the dancing and 
dramatic representations of India and the further East. We welcome 
therefore this excellent edition of the Abhinaya-darpana of Nandıkesvara 
prepared by Mr. Manomohan Ghosh. In addition to the text, provided 
with an apparatus criticus (based on two complete and three fragmentary 
MSS.), Mr. Ghosh has given an informative introduction, an English 
translation, a selected glossary, and a good index. 


THE PapyAvaLi or ROPA Gosvamin. Edited by Susmm Kumar DE 
Dacca University Oriental Publications Series, No. 3. 63 x 10, 
pp. cxliv, 296. University of Dacca, 1934. Rs. 7.8. 

The text here ably edited by one whose name is so well known in the 
field of Sanskrit Poetics is a Vaisnava anthology in Sanskrit compiled 
by Ripa Gosvämin, who flourished in Bengal in the fifteenth century. 
In addition to the text with a full apparatus criticus based on sixteen 
MSS., Dr. De, in a long and most interesting Introduction of over 100 
pages, has dealt with the life and works of the author and the development 
of the Caitanya movement and the Bhakti-cult in mediaeval Bengal. 
He further greatly enriches the literary and historical value of the 
book by notes on the authors of the various poems included in the 
anthology. Admirable indexes add to the accessibility of the information. 
The whole is a worthy expression of Dr. De’s ripe scholarship. 
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On THE MODERN Inpo-Arvan VERNACULARS. - By G. A. Grierson. 
Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, vols. Ix, lxi, lxii (1931-3). 
83 x lOi, pp. 186. British India Press, Bombay, 1934. £1 5s. 
It is some consolation to those who deplore the decease of the Indian 
Antiquary, that before it came to an end the editor was able to publish 
this contribution of Sir George Grierson to the studies in which he is the 
doyen, These pages contain part of the material which he had collected 
. over many years for that volume of the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde which was to deal with the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages. Although to the profound regret of all Sir George has 
felt himself unable to complete this work, it would have been even more 
regrettable if the great mass of material he had gathered and all the ripe 
wisdom that lay behind it had not seen the light ofday: For his generosity 
in putting it at the disposal of his. successor for the volume in the 
Grundriss could not in any way have compensated for the loss of the ' 
presentation of it by himself. All the more then we may rejoice that 
this invaluable contribution to Indo-Aryan studies was not only pub- 
lished in the Indian Antiquary, but has now been issued as a separate, 
‘volume. This contains two introductory chapters (General Survey and 
‘Historical) which have already appeared, in a preliminary form, in 
Vol. I of this Bulletin. As this volume is now out of print, it is all the 
more valuable to have these chapters, with numerous additions, printed 
again here. Chapter III (Pronunciation and Alphabets) is provided 
with seven plates illustrating the northern alphabets. Chapter IV 
(pp. 69-186) contains the main body of the work, the Phonology, in which 
Sir George sets out the main changes that have taken place between 
Sanskrit and the modern languages. In the midst of this great mass of 
detail, there are naturally points on which not all, including the present 
writer, would agree with Sir George’s conclusions; but his unrivalled 
knowledge of Indian languages, his strong mtuitive ‘sense and the long 
years of patient toil have collected here a wealth of material which will 
‘serve as a mine for many future scholars. 


PAHUDADOHA OF RAMASIMHA Muni. Edited by HIRALAL Jam. 
“Karanjá Jama Series, Vol. III. 4$ x 7, pp. 7, 136. Jaina 
Publication Society, Karanja, 1933. 

KARAKAMDACARIU OF KANAKAMARA MUNI. Edited by Ho JAIN. 
^ Käranja Jaina Series, Vol. IV. 64 x 94, pp. 50, 284 Jaina 
Publication Society; Karanja, -1984.--Rs. -6. DS. 
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JAYADHAVALA TIKA OF VIRASENA. Edited by HIRALAL Jam. 64 x 9, 
pp. 19. Saraswati Press, Umraoti, 1934. 


In editing these three Apabhrarhéa Jaina texts Professor Hiralal 
Jain agains throws a debt of gratitude on all students of Apabhramsa 
and of Jamism for his mexhaustible activity as an editor. The first 
of these texts has a long Introduction in Hindi discussing Jaina mysticism, 
the date of the composition, and the relation of the terms desibhasa and 
apabhramsa. Opposite the text itself is a Hindi translation. The 
second volume, which contains the life of the Pratyekabuddha Kara- 
kanda, has a short English introduction, an English summary of the 
poem, the text itself with critical apparatus based on five MSS., and an 
English translation. Both have that most excellent feature to which 
Hiralal Jain has now accustomed us, a complete index of all words with 
references to the text and Sanskrit equivalents or translations. The 
much shorter Jayadhavalà Tika is provided with both a Sanskrit chäy& 
and a Hindi translation. 


KRSNAJANMA OF MANBODH. Edited by Sri UmE$a Miéra. 7} x 94, 
pp. 9, 56, 7. ` Vidyàpati Press, Laheria Sarai, 1934. 


In 1882 Sir George Grierson published in the Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
Vol. LI the text and in 1884 Vol. LIII Spec. No., an English translation 
of ten chapters of the Haribans of the Maithili poet Manbodh. Now 
Sri Umeáa Misra has given us under the title Krsnajanma the text 
of the complete eighteen chapters, based on a comparison of five MSS. 
the variant readings of which are given in the footnotes. The text of 
the first ten chapters differs little from Grierson's except for the addition 
of three lines in Chap. IX and one each in Chaps. II-V, VII, VIII. 
In the Introduction, written in Maithili, the author makes some remarks 
on the Maithili language and its relation to Sanskrit. He does not go 
very deeply or completely into the subject, and has evidently no special 
aequaintance with Indo-Aryan philology as a whole—the remark, e.g., 
‘that Sanskrit final -æa is changed to -¿ in Apabhrarhéa and Maithili as 
evidenced by Skt. prstha-, Mth. pithi would have been corrected by 
reference to Nep. Dict. s.v. pith where the forms in -? are shown to be 
derived from Skt. prsti-. But it is the text which matters, and it 1s very 
good to have that complete and critically edited. One thing more: 
how immensely the linguistic value of the book would have been increased 
by the addition of a complete index of words. 
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A PHONOLOGY or PANJABI AS SPOKEN ABOUT LUDHIANA AND A LUDHIANI 
Puoneric Reaper. By Banarst Das Jam. Panjab University 
Oriental Publications, No. 12. 63 x 94, pp. vi, 226. University 
of the Panjab, Lahore, 1934. 

Dr. Banarsi Das Jain has for many years been connected with the 
Panjab University’s undertaking to produce a Panjabi Dictionary. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that this plan, for which so much work has 
been done by Dr. Jain, will early see completion. In the meantime the 
University is to be congratulated on publishing this work, which had 
its origin in a thesis for the University of London. Dr. Jain has pro- 
duced a, really useful sketch of both the phonetics and the phonology 
of the Ludhiana dialect of Panjabi. The importance of Panjabi and 
especially Eastern Panjabi in the lmguistic history of India is heightened 
by its close connection with, and influence upon, the Hindustani which 
is already the lingua franca of Northern India. 

A considerable advance is made by the author in the vexed question 
of accent and its effect on ModIA. phonology. He more closely defines 
the conditions in which a Sanskrit syllable becomes the stressed or 
prominent syllable of a Panjabi word: in effect the first syllable from 
the end of the word containing a long vowel, or, in the absence of a long 
vowel, the first heavy syllable (i.e. short vowel followed by two or more 
consonants) from the end of the word, remains a long or heavy syllable 
to the present day, whereas the other syllables of the word are liable 
to various shortenings. | 

À few points. While the long 2 of jibh (jihvd), rittha (arista-), majith 
(mañnsthä) may be explained as borrowing from the Hindi type, the 
same cannot hold for kitta ‘ did ^, in which, as I have suggested for Sindhi, 
the ? may be due to contamination with a form *kia- < *kiaa-. The -it- 
of kitt@ is not necessarily an analogical extension of the -ti- in the type 
sutta (suptá-) but is just possibly a descendant of *kitra- < krtá- attested 
indirectly m ASoka Shah. kitra- and perhaps in Skt. krtrima- and kúttima-.1 
For matér (p. 39) the Skt. cannot be *mätritara- for which type there is 
no authority, but *mätrtar& (cf. matrtama-, and Lat. mätertera ° aunt’) 
> *matritara > *mättiara. The development of r after plosives to ri 
(ru) is known for Asoka and the NW. Prakrits : it was probably of wider 
extent as an intermediary for Pkt. z, u than appears, for traces can be 

seen when, as here, r follows an internal plosive : so probably Pkt. apputtha- 

1 It must be confessed however that Si. kito, with t nottr, and Lah. kittä, with tt not tr, 


are against such a theory, unless kira- is to be read as kirta- (cf. kitri = Skt. kirti-), 
and the form in question here be *kirta-, not *kitra-. I 
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< aprsta- through *aprusta- (cf. Ksh, prichun “to ask’) rather than 
< a- + puitha- with analogical doubling of initial p-. 

‘It is to be hoped that the author will continue his studies of Panjabi 
dialectology, an excellent example of which was recently seen in this 
Bulletin. 


SRIMADBHAGAVADGITA KA DOGRIBHASANUVAD: THE BHAGAVADGITÀ 
WITH THE TEXT IN SANSKRIT AND TRANSLATION IN Docri, By 
Gauri SHANKAR. 44 x Dl, pp. vii, 204. Lahore, 1935. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar, who has already published interesting information 
concerning the Dogri language in Indian Linguisties, has now, in the 
words of Dr. A. C. Woolner’s foreword, “‘ given an example of the 
literary capacity of his dialect by making a translation of the Bhaga- 
vadgita." Dogri is spoken by about half a million people, and records 
of ib are urgently required. Since such a translation as this necessarily 
contains a large number of learned words, we may echo the wish of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Lahore University “ that it will be followed by another 
work giving us an idea of the idiomatic village speech and the daily 
life of Dugar ". 


SELECTIONS FROM CLASSICAL (GUJARATI LITERATURE, Vol. II. By 
I. J. 8. TARAPOREWALA. 9 x 64, pp. 10, 684. The University of 
Calcutta, 1930. | 

These selections from Gujarati literature, of which the first volume 

appeared in 1925, are intended to do for Gujarati what Dineschandra 
Sen’s Selections have done for Bengali. Both these series owe their 
inspiration to the late Sir Asutosh Mukerjee. Dr. Taraporewala, at 
one time Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta, 
has done much to arouse enthusiasm for the study of the Modern Indo- 
Aryan languages and their history. The selections in this volume cover 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It will be of greater value 
for the student of literature (for whom it is in the first instance intended) 
than for the linguist, since some at least of the selections, although the 
editor does not give the sources, appear to rest on considerably modernized 
texts. 


A PRIMER or THE MaRATHI LANGUAGE: FOR THE USE OF ADULTS. 
By A. DARBY. 3rd edition. 54 x 84, pp. vi, 221. Tatva-vivechaka 
Press, Bombay, 1933. | 

This primer of Marathi deserves notice here not simply as a text- 
book for learning that language, but as a work in which the author has 
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desérted the traditional grammatical description based either on Sanskrit 
or on Latin grammar and has described Marathi grammar purely from. 
the ‘functional point of view. This is a great advance and is heartily | 
tó be recommended. The description of modern languages, and none. 
more than the modern Indian languages, has too long been fettered 
by the traditional forms and terms invented to describe quite other 
types of language. In this respect I should have been glad to see 
Mr. Darby go still farther and eliminate altogether the Sanskrit ideas 
of case, reserving for Modern Marathi generally the two cases only, 
direct and oblique with its various prepositions or postpositions. 


THE SCRIPT or HARAPPA AND MoHENJODARO AND ITS CONNECTION WITH 
OTHER Scripts. By G. R. Hunter, with an Introduction by 
S. LANGDON. 61 x 9$, pp. 210, plates xxxvii Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London, 1934. 

Mr. Hunter, following his article in JRAS., has made a much more 
extensive. study of all the material available, including many more 
seal inscriptions excavated since the" material, examined by Smith, 
Gadd, and Langdon in Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, was 
placed at their disposal. The method adopted by Mr. Hunter “in 
elucidating the script has been to tabulate every occurrence of each 
sign together with those signs whose morphography suggested the 
possibility of their being variants". It is beyond my competence to 
appraise the results of Mr. Hunter's work: I desire here only to draw 
attention to the fact that this work has been done and is available for 
the use of other investigators. For whether or not Mr. Hunter's con- 
clusions, e.g. as to the meaning and phonetic value of certain symbols, 
or as to this script being the source of Brähmï and other forms of writing, 
will stand the Gest of further research or discovery, there can be no 


doubt as £o the usefulness of the great mass of carefully analysed material 
Which i is collected here. 


A SANTAL Dictionary. ByP.O.Boppine. Vol. II, D-GH. Vol. II, 
H-KH.. 7 x 104, pp. 548, 752. Dybwad, Oslo, 1934-5. 

The Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo continues the publication of 
P. O. Bodding’s monumental dictionary of the Santal language, of 
which the first volume has already been reviewed in this Bulletin. All 
that was said there, both of the high linguistic importance of this 
work and in praise of its performance, may be repeated here. As again 
appears, the very extensive invasion of the language by Aryan elements 
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indicates how necessary it is to record these interesting survivals of 
a pre-Aryan India before they disappear from the scene. That the 
life-work of so devoted a lover and student of the Santal people should 
be published through the munificence of a foreign Academy is a matter 
of rejoicing for scientists but of reproach for the Governments and 
institutions of India whose prerogative it should be to record the languages 
of the peoples under their rule or within the sphere of their influence. 


THE BRAHÜI LANGUAGE. By Denys Bray. Part II, The Brähüi 
Problem. Part III, Etymological Vocabulary. 64 x 94, pp. ii, 
313. . Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1934. 13s. 6d. 


Of the two great language-families in India, the Indo-Aryan and the 
Dravidian, the history of the former is almost infinitely better known 
than that of the latter. For with Indo-Aryan not only have we docu- 
ments composed in a language which was not far removed from the 
common original, but a vast amount of work has been done from the 
linguistic point of view on the rich material available from the Rgveda 
down to the spoken languages of to-day. True, most of that work has 
been directed towards the more ancient documents, but of late years 
Indologists, following the pioneer work of Beames and Hoernle, stim- 
ulated afresh by the carrying through of Grierson’s gigantic task in the 
Linguistic Survey, have begun the scientific study of the history of 
the modern languages. How far that work has proceeded is shown by the 
appearance of Bloch’s L'Indo-aryen du Veda aux temps modernes 
reviewed above. In this, whatever may still remain doubtful in detail, 
are disclosed, once and for all, the main lines of the linguistic development 
of the Indo-Aryan languages. Far otherwise is it with Dravidian. 
Not only have we no record of the original language, but since the time 
of Caldwell, who published his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages in 1856, long before the Junggrammatiker had revolutionized 
linguistic science, no trained linguists have given more than a fleeting 
glance to the problems of Dravidian philology. Not even have the 
individual histories of the four great literary languages with their com- 
paratively ancient documents yet been adequately studied. But in 
addition to these there are the uncultivated Dravidian dialects of the 
north, for the most part isolated little islands doomed before long to be 
swamped by the surrounding seas of Indo-Aryan. For these, presenting 
invaluable material for the comparative grammarian, the most urgent 
immediate need is their full description, before they finally disappear. 

All the more welcome then is the completion of Sir Denys Bray's 
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work on the Brähüi language. For Brahui, though not in such danger 
of early decease as some of the others, is especially interesting to the 
comparativist owing to its remote situation in Baluchistan and its earlier 
separation from other Dravidian languages. 

In Part II (pp. 1-43) Bray gives what is known of the history of the 
Brahuis and discusses the various theories that have been put forward 
as to their racial and linguistic origins. Here his sober judgment finds 
few certainties except the fact of the Dravidian origin of their language. 
He permits himself one speculation, based as he confesses on little save 
contiguity, namely that the Brahuis may be the remnants, or at least 
the linguistic descendants, of a pre-Aryan Dravidian population whose 
civilization is represented for us now by the ruins of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

The value of Part III cannot be overestimated. For we have here 
an excellent vocabulary of the language, in which the words are richly 
illustrated by examples of the contexts in which they are used. How 
far it may be properly called an etymological vocabulary is a little doubtful, 
for the author has for the most part contented himself with very general 
comparisons and indications. In the case of the Dravidian content 
that was inevitable, for we have as yet established no precise corre- 
spondences between the Dravidian languages. But for the innumerable 
borrowings from Baluchi, Lahnda (Jatki), and Sindhi further precision 
might have been attained. Usually Bray has quoted forms from several 
languages without indicating which is the probable source of borrowing. 

In some cases the form indicates a Lahnda rather than a Sindhi 
source: so, with double consonants where Sindhi has single :— 
chakki “taste”, chatting "to lick’, guddi ‘ kite’, kukkur ° cock’ (as 
shown in the example) from Lah. kukkur m., not kukkir f. or Si. kukir' f., 
lagging ‘to meet’, pinni ‘calf of leg’, pusst ‘damping’; or with 
dental before r:—drab ‘a partic. wild grass’ (Lah. drabh, but Si. 
drabh”), trıhän ° 3 year old camel’ (Lah. trhan, but Si. trihàán"). 

On. the other hand the double consonant may be due to borrowing 
from an older stage of Sindhi before the simplification of double 
consonants in the case of words not attested with a double consonant 
in Lah. :—baccing ‘to escape’, budding ‘to sink’, buggi ‘fried’, 
jann ‘bridal procession’ (Lah. janj, Si. jan), lattãr ‘ trampling’. 
Similarly a final -au appears to represent the older stage of Sindhi -o 
in bannau ° embankment’, bütau ‘bush’, tarau ° saddle-felt', and 
perhaps manjav ‘hurdle made of branches’ (contrast the more 
modern borrowing of gando from Si. gandho). 


ta 
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Doubtless the change of -I- to -r- in Sindhi is comparatively recent : 
we accordingly find forms with -|- where modern Sindhi has -r- fairly 
common, sometimes with other distinctive Sindhi characteristics, as 
in dukkal ‘dearth’, kodal ‘mattock’ (Lah. ködal, Si. kodar’, cf. 
kodaryo ' worker with k.’). The case of sulung ‘tunnel’, for which 
Bray quotes Lah. sulung beside Si. suringh*, is more difficult. Is 
-l- a Brahui innovation, as apparently not uncommonly in the Nushki 
dialect, or is it borrowed from some IA. dialect with -l-? So jal 
‘ torrent-bed ’, from which B. rightly dissociates Skt. jala-, ete., may 
be compared with Skt. lex. jhara- ‘ cascade’, surviving in Bg. Hi. 
jharı f. ° waterfall ’, Guj. 3haro m. " fountain ', Mar. jhara-m. ‘ spring”; 
-l- forms in the compound Pkt. wyhalia- ‘ thrown up’, Hi. ujjhalna 
‘to flow from one vessel to another’, Or. «jhulaiba "to clean out a 
tank ’. 

The change of v- to b- is perhaps recent, and need not be taken as 
an isogloss running through other Dravidian languages, At least 
IA. v- appears as b- in a number of words: bahot ° refuge’ which B. 
derives from Sindhi vah" ‘ protection’ + oi^ ' shelter ’, bining “to 
pick up’ for which B. quotes Hi. binnä, better the older binnã < Skt. 
vicinoti ` in the West and North-west I have only found this in Gu). 
and Kash. (Nep. Dict. s.v. binnu). bashsham ' summer rains’ (also 
in Baluchi) is perhaps a loan from Mid.IA. *vassa < Skt. varsah with 
Brahui suffix -(Z)m. 

Morgenstierne (NTS. V) has shown that Baluchi loanwords in 
Brahui often show an older form of the language. The same is true 
of IA. as hinted by B. in Part II. bahü ‘armful’ with the final -u 
of the Skt. stem which was replaced by -@ in Si. etc. bah? ‘arm’, 
while in Lah. bahu has the meaning ‘shoulder of horse’. For Skt. 
vrkkau Pa. and Sgh. have expected forms with va- ; elsewhere in India 
including Dardic we find only bru-, bu- (see Nep. Dict. s.v. boknu) : 
Brahui bik ‘kidney’ points to a Mid.IA. *o(r)zkka-. We have seen 
Mad IA. s in bashsham, perhaps also in kashshing ‘to pull out’ < 
Mid.IA. *kass: < Skt. kársat?, though tushsh * bran’ with double shsh 
indicates the possibility of kashsh- being a loan from Pers. kaë-; and 
kamäsh ° greyhaired ’, for which B. tentatively suggests Skt. kalmasa-. 
Skt. $ in shank ‘twig’, Skt. sanku- which survives in Khowar song 
‘twig’ (Morgenstierne) and in other Dardic dialects ; sheval * waterplant 
valhsneria octandra’, Skt. éaivala- (Nep. Dict. s.v. siwäl); shik 
° pointed ’ (see below); Aashum ° saccharum ciliare ', Skt. kasa- (Nep. 
Dict. s.v. kás). Skt. -mb-, -nd- which became -(m)m-, -(n)n- in the 
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neighbouring IA. languages, are maintained in domb ‘ gipsy blacksmith ’, 
kambar ‘spotted’; land ‘ penis’ (Nep. Dict. s.v. läro), pinding ‘ to 
beg’. Skt. rd in narding ‘ to groan’, Skt. nárdat? (or from Iranian 
*nard- in Pashtu nar-, Morgenstierne Et. Voc. Pashtu, p. 53). Skt. 
intervocalic unvoiced plosives appear to be preserved in some words, 
indicating very early borrowing: shik ‘ pointed’, Skt. sikha; Fon 
* hornless ’, küt ‘ shaven’, Skt. kúta- ; putau ' smallpox’, Skt. sphota- ; 
chibit ‘ unripe melon’ beside Si. cibhir* ‘ cucumis pubescens’ < Skt. 
cirbhata-, cirbhita-. dranna ‘the wild bush artemisia’ points to 
earlier *dramna- like Khowar drón ‘wormwood’ (Lorimer), while 
Skt. damana- or *dramana- appears in all the other IA. languages 
(Nep. Dict. s.v. damanä). This makes more plausible the comparison of 
chuh ‘ravenous’ with Khowar chu? ‘hunger’ (LSI.: for chui t) < Skt. 
ksudhã which appears in Pa. as khuda, in Pkt. as chuhã as well as 
khuhã, while Pj. has only khoh. pihi ‘ goat dysentery with ulcerated 
liver’, if from the family of Skt. plihán-, agrees with West Pahari 
Bhalesi tlei ‘ spleen ° (Siddheshwar Varma) and Mar. pha: elsewhere 
in Mod. IA. pl- > pil- (Nep..Dict. s.v. phiyo). Skt. léngala- ‘ plough’ 
attested in Bg. länal, nänal, Magahi lágal, Bik. mágano, Hi. 
nágal, Sgh. nagula, nangul and in the N.W. in Bhadrawahi 
nangal, appears in Brahui as langãr and Baluchi nangär. pappus 
* lung ' is more like Waigeli papüs, Kati papyüs, Pashai papū (cf. Skt. 
phupphusa-) than Lah. phipphur. dröhur ‘ greed, desire to eat in 
pregnancy’, as derived by B., supports the assumption that Skt. 
dohada- ° morbid desires of pregnancy’ (Yajfiavalkya) is a Mid. IA. 
form of daurhrda- (only lex. in this sense), dauhrda- (Susruta). 

Even if Brahui has borrowed widely from IA., the previous 
ascendancy of a Brahui confederation would account for many words 
being borrowed from it by its neighbours; and in fact we find here 
a great many words common to Brahui, Baluchi, Lahnda and Sindhi, 
which do not seem to have representatives in other IA. languages. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is often impossible to 
say whether a Brahui word of Dravidian origin has descended directly 
or has been re-borrowed from IA. Is kunnal ‘ curl’ directly connected 
with Tam. etc, kurul, or a loan from some NW. form of Skt. kundala- ? 
bel ' half a day or night, one of two meals, division of water, etc.’ 
with apparently the primary meaning of ‘division’ might, despite 
B. who objects on score of meaning, be derived from Skt. «élà, of which 
the earlier meaning is not ‘time’ but ‘limit’; but it may also be 
real Dravidian belonging to the family of Kan. ler ‘ separation’, 
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from which Skt. velä was a'loan as suggested by Kittel, Kan. Dict., 
p. xli. On the other hand; kutting ‘to pound’ which B. appears to 
connect directly with Tam. etc. kuttu, is certainly a loan from IA. 
kutt- (itself probably' borrowed from Dravidian), since the normal 
correspondence of Tam. Kan. k-is Brahui kh. 

It will be seen what great interest this work will have first and fore- 
most for the student of Dravidian, but also for those concerned with 
the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan and of the neighbouring Iranian 
languages. We must indeed be thankful that the Government of 
India undertook the publication, but we may regret that so important 
a work had to be.printed at the Government Press, with its ugly type, 
its small resources (only one fount is used throughout the dictionary 
for Brahui, English, and all other languages alike), its bad alignment, 
its rather frequent misprints, and its execrable binding. The result 
of so many years of devoted work deserved a better habitation. 


INDo-URALISCHES SPRACHGUT. Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift 1934. 
Filosof, Sprákvetenskap och historiska Vetenskaper 1. Von 
Bsorn COLLINDER. pp. 116. Uppsala, 1934. Price: Swedish 
Kronor 3.50. 


In this excellently printed and reasonably priced book the question 
of the possible relationship between the Indo-European and Uralian 
(i.e. Finno-Ugrian plus Samoyede) families of languages is discussed. 
The evidence is clearly presented and the discussion is exhaustive 
and concise. Much has been written on this subject, but 
Professor Collinder's work will be welcome as an exceptionally clear 
and methodologically rigorous pronouncement on the problem, more 
particularly in these days when all too many rash suggestions as to 
distant connections of both Indo-European and Uralian are being made 
(cf. the recent attempts to show that Indo-European and Corean, and 
that Uralian and Eskimo are cognate). Further, to quote Collinder’s 
own words (p. 16): “Die vorliegende untersuchung bringt sowohl 
in morphologischer wie in lexicalischer hinsicht bedeutend mehr 
beweisstoff als die vorgänger. Und zugleich ist jedenfalls der 
lexicalische stoff strenger gesichtet, als es bei den vorgängern der 
fall war." | | | 

The question discussed by Collinder is, a priori, of the very greatest 
importance. Among other things, if it can be shown either that IndE. 
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and Ural. are related or that the Pr.IndE. and Dr Ural speech- 
communities were in contact, the much-vexed problem of the “ indo- 
germanische Urheimat" is all but solved, since the Finno-Ugrian 
urheimat was certainly near the Volga. It is remarkable that the 
Finno-Ugrian aspect of this problem has been so much neglected 
by Indo-European philologists. | 

In an introduction (§§ 1-22) a survey of the literature of the subject 
is given. Many of the best-known names of Finno-Ugrian philology 
(e.g. Vilhelm Thomsen, Anderson, Budenz, Munkáesi, Wiklund, 
Setälä, Paasonen, Ojansuu, Skóld, Jacobsohn, Lewy) and a few well 
known in the Indo-European field (e.g. Sweet, Holger Pedersen, 
Joseph Schmidt) find mention here. - Further the problem raised by 
the fact that there are no correspondences between the Indl. and 
Ural. numerals—which, on the hypothesis of ultimate relationship, 
might at first sight be expected—is dealt with. 

Then follows a list of Pr.IndE. and Pr.Ural. correspondences, with 
sections on morphology and lexicography (in the latter the pronouns 
are discussed in a separate sub-section). The following correspondences 
are given ! :— 

MonPHOLOGY 
Inflexion 
DECLENSION 
Plural 

$ 23. PL suff. -: Finn. pl. stem linnui- (< lintu “ bird”) 
Tavgy abl. pl. kulagita: abl. sg. kulagata (< kula " raven ”) co Ind E. 
*to-1 (== Goth. paz). | 
Case-endamgs 

§ 26. Acc. sg.: Mari Büdom (< But " water”) Tavgy kulam 
(< kula “raven ”) co Lat. lupum. 

$ 27. Abl: Mord: abl. sg. tolgada, tolgado (< tolga “ feather ’’) 
Tavgy takada adv. “ from behind ” co Oscan sakaraklüd “ sacello ”. 

$8 20-35. “Casus rectus" in £ (+ vowel): Mari tudo “he” 
(< tu “that one”) Sel. kud, kudó “ who ” (cf. Finn. ku-ka “who 2 ”) 
co Ind E. *to-d (= Skt. tat; cf. also Goth. pat-a). 

SS 36-41. “ Casus obliquus" in -n-. Here Collinder discusses 
the problem afforded by the appearance of an n in certain positions 


1 To save space only one Finno-Ugrian, one Samoyede, and one IndE. form are 
given from each set of cognates. The Samoyede dialects are referred to as Yurak, 
Tavgy, Sel. (= Ostyak-Samoyede, Russ. sel’kupskij), Kam. = Kamass, Motor; the 
Fınno-Ugrian languages by the names suggested as standard in Leeds Studies in 
English and Kindred Languages iii, 58-9. 
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in the “ conjugation " of nouns with personal suffixes. Paasonen and 
Mark assume that Mansi, in which the indicates that the object 
possessed is in the plural (kwol “house”: kwolem “my house": 
kwolänem “my houses ”), best preserves the Dr Ural state of affairs 
but Collinder (followmg Wiklund) shows that in Pr.Ural. this n 
occurred in the oblique cases of the singular as well as in the plural 
(cf. Erza-Mord. nom. sg. kudom “my house": iness.sg. kudoson 
"jin my house”: nom. pl. kudon “ my houses " Yurak lamba “ snow- 
shoe": abl. sg. lambahad “ from a snowshoe " : nom. acc. sg. lambau 
“my snowshoe " : abl. sg. lambahadan “ from my snowshoe ” : nom. 
pl. lambin “my snowshoes "). He then goes on to connect this Ural. 
^ with the n of the oblique case of the IndE. heteroclitic declension 
(cf. Lat. femur: feminis) which he believes to represent a very early 
IndE. state of affairs. 


CONJUGATION 
Tense 


$8 46-8. s-preterite: Mansi I sg. pret. minsom (< min- “ to go °°) 
Tavgy 1 sg. “ 2nd tense " tümtusuam (: 1 sg. “ 1st tense " tümta'am) 
“make fire” cs IndE. s-aorist (as in Gk. &ei£a. < detxvupt). 
Personal Endings 

§§ 49-50. 1 sg.: Pr.Ural. -m (Hung. alszom “I sleep”, Yurak 
madam “I cut”) co IndE. -mi, -m (Skt. dsmi “I am", ábharam 
“I carried”). 

I pl: Pr.Ural. mek, -mak (Lapp. mánáimek “we went”, Tavgy 
mat'amu “we cut”) co IndE. -m + ? (Lat. ferimus). 

2 pl: Pr. Ural -tek, -tak (Hung. hallotok “you hear", Yurak 
madada’ “you cut”) c» IndE. -te (Gk. dépere). 
Suffixes 

§§ 51-72. Here follows a list of correspondences in the suffixes. 
Lack of space renders it impossible to give a summary of this section, 
which, since both the semantic and the morphological aspects are 
involved, would have to be full to be of value. A large number of such 
correspondences are given. 


LEXICOGRAPHY 
Pronouns 


(a) Personal Pronouns (and (b) Possessive Suffixes) 
§ 74. lsg.: (a) Mord. mon, Sel. man “I”; (b) Hung. -m (nevem 
“my name "), Tavgy -ma co Eng. me. 
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§ 75. 2 sg.: (a) Mord. ton, Sel. tan " thou" ; (b) Mord. -t (kudot 
“thy house”) » Lat. tê. 

$ 76. 3 sg.: (a) Mord. son “he,she’’; (b) Komi -s (karys “ his 
town ”) co (a) Gk. of (8) Goth. sz (y) Lat. sé (ő) Goth. sa, so. 
Demonstrative í 

§ 77. (a) Finn. nom. sg. tàmà, stem td-, Sel. tam “ this" ; (b) Mord. 
to-, Sel. to “that” co Gk. ro. 

$ 78. (a) Finn. nom. acc. P. nimat, stem ná- “these”: nuo, 
nuot “ those ”, Sel. na “ that one" ; (b) Finn. niin, näin, nom “ thus”, 
Sel. nild’el “thus, such " co Skt. nana i “thus and thus”. 

$ 79. Hung. e-z Kam. ide " this” co Goth. zs. 

Š 80. Hung. a-z co Lith. a-ns “ that ”. 


Relative 

§ 82. Finn. stem jo- co Skt. yds ' who”. 
Interrogative | 

§ 83. (A) Hung. ki co Lat. quis “who?” 

(B) Finn. stem ku- “who * ", Tavgy kua “ which ? " co (a) Goth. 
hwas (b) Albanian ku “ where ? ” 


Alphabetical Last of Nouns, Verbs, and. Particles 


§ 84. Finn. asu- “to dwell ", Yurak nesy “ tent, village of tents ” 
co Skt. ásm? “ I am ”, asta- “ dwelling ”. 

$ 85. Hung. hur “ gut, cord", Yurak urku “ (smew-) cord ” 
co Gk. xopôn “ gut, cord ". 

Š 86. Hung. kon “to seize, get”, Kam. kuwa-r-lim “to seize ” 
co Lat. capio. 

$ 87. Finn. keri “ birch-bark ", Sel. keram “to peel, skin" 
co O.Bulg. skora, kora ‘ bark ". | 

$ 88. Finn. -ki “also” Kam. -ko “and, also” co Lat. -que. 

$ 90. Mord. kunda- “to seize" co Lat. prae-hendere. 

$ 92. Vatja kuraz “ knife" Motor kura, kuro “ knife” co OE. 
heoru. 

§ 94. Finn. lante- “low”, Udmurt lud “field”, Yurak lamdo 
“low” co OPruss. lindan “ valley ", Eng. land. 

$ 95. Mari mane-, Yurak mün- “to say " co German mahnen. 

$ 96. Hung. mos-, Yurak māsa- “to wash” co Lith. mazgots 
“to wash ”. 

$ 97. Finn. murta- “to break ", Sel. mornam “ to smash ” co Skt. 
mynäti " grinds, smashes ” 
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$ 98. Finn. myy- “to sell”, Yurak mi- “to give, sell” co Lat. 

$ 99. Finn. nato “ sister-in-law’, Yurak nado “ wife’s younger 
brother " c» Lett. znöts " son-in-law, brother-in-law ”. 

$ 100. Hung. ne “not”, Yurak áz “not he” co Goth. ni. 

$ 101. Finn. nime-, Yurak nim “name” co Eng. name. 

Š 102. Erza-Mord. ukso, uks “ash, elm ?, Kam. ¿zo “ poplar ” 
co Eng. ash. 

$ 103. Finn. pago “much”, Yurak paju, pal “thick, close " 
co Gk. modus. 

§ 104. Mari pot ''kettle", Sel. peda, pätä “ earthenware pot" 
co Eng. pot. 

$ 105. Mord. pele-, Yurak pil’u “to fear” co Goth. us-filma. 

$ 106. Khanty pir-ot “last year", Yurak pur-dari “ back" 
co Gk. répuou,. 

Š 107. Lapp. birrå “around”, Sel pôr “ring” co Skt. péri 
“around”. | , 

Š 109. Finn. puno- "to twine”, Sel pan-, pun- “to twine, 
braid " cs Eng. spin. 

$ 110. Finn. salava "" salix caprea vel fragilis ” co Lat. saliz. 

$ 111. Mord. san, Tavgy tűn." sinew " co Eng. sinew. 

$ 112. Finn. tuo- “to bring, fetch ”, Yurak tā- “to bring, give ” 
co Lat. do. 

§ 113. Mord. ved, Motor bu “ water ” co Eng. water. 

$ 114. Finn. vetd-, Yurak vada-, väda- “to pull" c» Lith. vedu 
“I bring”. 

$ 115. Finn. wha “hate, poison” co Lat. virus. 

Š 116. Finn. vuote- “ year" co Gk. Eros. 

$ 118. Komi t’sin-, Sel. $ujemzan “to decrease” oo Gk. àó0ovia 
** abundance ” (< 4/ g"hôen-). a 

$ 119. Hung. csorog- “to run”, Sel. sormba “it flows” co Skt. 
ksárati “flows, vanishes " (< 4/ g"hôer-, 4/ g*8er-). : 4 

$ 121. Norwegian Lapp. dares “ coarse, stiff ", Sel. $aral “hard, 
tough " c» German starr. 

§ 122. Finn. tarkea “to desire" co Gk. orépyew “to love". 

In a final chapter ($$ 123-34) these lexicographical correspondences 
are studied, chiefly from the phonological point of view and the con- 
clusion drawn which we may here express in the words Collinder uses 
in the preface (p. 4): " Ich möchte hier nur die ansicht aussprechen, 
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dass von allen aktuellen verwandtschaftshypothesen — die ural- 
altaische nicht ausgenommen — die indo-uralische gegenwärtig 
jedenfalls am besten bezeugt ist." . 

Theoretically, the answer to the question—is there, or is there not, 
sufficient evidence to show that two given languages are related (we 
can never, of course, show that they are not related) or that the two 
speech-communities in question were in contact in their “ primitive ” 
or undivided condition ?—would depend ideally on the solution of a 
statistical not a philological problem (cf. Leeds Studies ii, 7-13), viz. is the 
number of phonematic correspondences between them “ statistically 
significant " ? We know that “ the distribution of sound over meaning 
is a random one", ie. we know of no reason why, for instance, in 
English the first phoneme of the word meaning ' long ” should be 
[1] rather than, say, [p]. Hence, when we find similarities between 
the phonematic patterns of words of the same or similar meanings in 
two languages (as, for instance, between the series Eng. long, leam, 
learn, life, love, ight: German lang, lehnen, lernen, leben, liebe, licht) 
we must conclude one of two things: either (À) that the similarities 
are due to pure chance ; or (B) that the languages are either “ related ” 
(ie. were once one and the same language) or that the two speech- 
communities in question were in contact in their primitive condition 
and that sufficient borrowing—in one or both directions—to account 
for the similarities in question took place. The philological problem 
has thus been converted into a purely mathematical one for, ideally, 
the selection or rejection of Solution À depends merely upon whether 
the number of similarities is “statistically significant" or not. 
Unfortunately this simple method of solution must at present remain 
an ideal one for the phonematicians have not yet provided us with 
sufficient data to determine the nature of the random sound-meaning 
distribution. But even under present conditions statistics can be used 
in our appreciation of evidence of suggested relationship between 
languages. 

Thus, turning to Collinder's work, we find one fact that is certainly 
statistically significant, viz. (p. 81): “Von etwa zwölf finnisch- 
ugrischen pronominalstämmen finden sich (mindestens) zehn im indo- 
europüischen wieder, und die personalendungen der verba, die ja mit 
den persönlichen pronomina zusammenhängen, weisen eine ähnliche 
proportion auf. Von vierzehn fnnisch-ugrischen nominalformantia 
finden sich zwölf im indoeuropäischen wieder. ... Von-acht finnisch- . 
ugrischen kasusendungen haben wir vier im indoeuropäischen wieder- 
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gefunden." This one fact is therefore sufficient to prove alternative B. 
In view of this the other correspondences (many of them very striking) 
afford strong supporting evidence, though by themselves they could 
not afford proof smce their number is certainly not statistically 
significant. Expressing the matter more strongly than Collinder himself 
has done (see above), we may therefore say that the evidence he has 
produced does definitely prove one of two things: either (I) IndE. 
and Ural. are related; or (II) the Pr.IndE. and Pr.Ural. speech- 
communities were in contact and borrowing took place. 

Collinder’s book does not, unfortunately, include more than a 
passing reference ($ 19) to another important statistical line of approach 
to the problem, viz. how many correspondences are there between 
Uralian and other arbitrarily selected languages with which there is 
no possibility of relationship? (e.g. one Australian, one North 
American, one South American, one Bantu, and one other African 
language might have been selected as test-languages). If the number 
proved in each case to be very considerably lower than that found 
between Uralian and Indc-European we should have further supporting 
evidence, though not, of course, proof, for alternative B. 

As we have seen, Collinder is in favour of alternative B, but he 
only discusses the further question of the choice between hypotheses I 
(relationship) and II (early borrowing) in the most cursory manner 
(pp. 80-1). While agreeing with his conclusion on this point (relation- 
ship rather than early borrowing), the general linguist will be dis- 
appointed to find that the complicated question of the a priori 
improbability of morphologieal and pronominal borrowing (which 
Collinder, having shown a large number of Indo-Uralian similarities 
in the morphology and the pronouns, rightly adduces as evidence 
against the hypothesis of early borrowing) is left undiscussed. 

One also misses some reference to the much-discussed question : if 
there are very early IndE. loanwords in Uralian, are they to 
be considered as of Pr.IndE., pre-Aryan, or pre-Iranian age? 
Methodologically speaking Collinder is no doubt right in excluding 
discussion of this question, since he is in favour of the relationship- 
hypothesis; but it would at least have been convenient to have a 
summary of some of the chief views on the subject and a bibliography. 
As a further point of criticism one would have liked to see some 
discussion of the interesting Finn. kahdeksan, yhdeksän “8”, "9", 
the second element of which apparently represents the Ind E. form of 
Lat. decem, etc. To Collinder's list of lexicographical correspondences 
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between IndE. and Ural. I should like to add that between the IndE. 
root in Plattdeutsch jäkel Eng. vc-icle ete., and the Ural. root in Hung. 
jeg, etc., “ice” which has not, I believe, hitherto been noticed. 
Despite these few disadvantages the book and its thesis are of 
extreme importance and Professor Collinder is to be congratulated 
upon the production of what will undoubtedly prove to be a standard 
work. Not the least significant point for the general linguist will be the 
fact that the proving of this thesis has.shown something that has long 
been suspected, namely that general linguistic structure is almost 
valueless as an indication of relationship, for there could hardly be 
two groups less alike in their general structure than the (so-called) 
“synthetic ” Indo-European and the “ agglutinative " Uralian. 
A 8. C. R. 


LAPPISK ORDBOK—LAPP Dictionary. By K. NIELSEN. Vol. I: 
A-F; pp. xvii + 666; 1932. Vol II: G-M; pp. vui + 718; 
1934. Oslo: Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning : 
Publikasjoner, Serie B, vol. xviit*. Norwegian Kroner 50 
per vol. | 

With these volumes Professor Nielsen’s great dictionary js half- 
way to completion. It is the largest Lappish dictionary that has 
hitherto appeared, and has been eagerly awaited by Finno-Ugrian 
philologists for many years. Like Nielsen’s other great contribution 
to Lappish studies, the Lerebok à Lappisk, the dictionary deals with 

Norwegian Lappish and is based on the dialects of Polmak, Karasjok, 

and Kautokeino. The dictionary is exhaustive and, both in the number 

and arrangement of the entries, represents an enormous advance on 

Friis’ dictionary, which has hitherto been the standard work. Volume I 

contains an introduction in which there is a full descriptive phonology 

of Norwegian Lappish and an explanation of the consonantal ablaut 
which is the chief difficulty of the language. The extremely com- 
plicated transcription and the system of references and abbreviations 
used in the work are also carefully explained. The book is of the very 
greatest value and is indispensable to all students of Lappish and 

Finno-Ugrian philology. It is therefore unfortunate (though in view 

of the size of the book doubtless unavoidable) that the price is so high. 

The reviewer has only two criticisms to offer. The first is one that 
might equally be levelled at almost all contemporary work on Finno- 

Ugrian. It is that the transcription used in this work, like that officially ` 

recognized for all Finno-Ugrian languages by the Finno-Ugrian 
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Society, is obviously phonetic and not phonematic. This has various 
disadvantages: it renders it almost impossible to print the forms 
exactly in any publications other than. those of the Finno-Ugrian 
Society, since nowhere else is the enormous number of diacriticized 
peculiars necessary for the very complicated transcription-available ; 
it makes it very difficult (particularly for the beginner) to remember 
the forms visually ; and, worst of all, it obscures the essential character 
of the phonology of the languages. Perhaps.the chief points to be 
urged in favour of the transcriptions now employed for Finno-Ugrian 
and other languages in the U.S.S.R. are-that they are simple to print 
and easy to visualize,-and that, inaccurate as they almost certainly are, 
they do aim at being-phonematic rather than phonetic. The second 
criticism is one that may seem to come oddly from an English reviewer. 
Nielsen’s whole work is presented in Norwegian-English bilingual— 
Norwegian in the left-hand column of the introduction, English in the 
right, Norwegian and English glosses to the Lappish words, etc. The 
vast majority of Finno-Ugrian philologists will agree with me that the 
second language should have been German and not English. In the 
first place German, which has always been the standard Weltsprache 
of the Finno-Ugrian Society and of Finno-Ugrian philology generally, 
is understood much more readily than English by the majority of 
Finno-Ugrian philologists, particularly in Hungary, but also to a very 
large extent in Finland and Estonia. In the second place there are at 
the moment no standard technical terms for Finno-Ugrian philology 
in English as there are in German and Norwegian. Thus, on p. lu of 
vol. i, the Norwegian term stadieveksling (= German Stufenwechsel) 
is translated by English stage-alteration. This English term is 
unintelligible out of its context and has no currency whatsoever— 
the usual translations of Stufenwechsel are the much more readily 
intelligible consonant(al) ablaut or consonant(al) alternation. 
But these are minor points in no way affecting the merit of a really 
great and outstanding work. 
ALAN Š. C. Ross. `: 


CHANDRA-KANTA ABHIDHAN. A comprehensive dictionary of the 
Assamese language. pp. xxx ud 1 + 1044. Assam SE SN 
Jorhat, 1933. 

The Assam Sahitya Sabha; of Jorhat, has non, compiled ge 
published an etymological dictionary of the Assamese language, the 
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Chandra-kanta Abhidhan. This is the third dictionary of Assamese 
which has appeared ; the first was by Bronson, compiled with the aid of 
Jaduram Deka Barua which was published by the Baptist Mission 
Press in 1867; and the second by the late Hema Chandra Barua, 
which was published by the Government of Assam in 1900. Bronson’s 
dictionary contains words written phonetically and etymologies are 
wanting. Notwithstanding it served a useful purpose at the time, and 
Bronson, and others of the Baptist Mission in Assam, are entitled to 
. all praise for having provided what was then the only good vocabulary 
of the language. The Hema Kosha, on the other hand, is an 
etymological dictionary and, though not so full and not containing 
so many references and quotations from Assamese puthis as the work 
now before us, showed a great step in advance and represents what 
must have been almost a life-long effort on the part of Srijut Hema 
Chandra Barua, who was a finished Assamese, Sanskrit, and Prakrit, 
scholar. The learned author unfortunately did not live to see the 
publication of his great work, which fell to the lot of others. The 
writer remembers the late Srijut Dulal Chandra Chowdhary bringing 
him the manuscript of the dictionary and asking whether the Assam 
Administration would publish it, a wish which was gratified, for thanks 
to the late Sir Henry Cotton, the then Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
the Assam Administration undertook the publication, the late Hema 
Chandra Goswami and the writer being the joint editors of the work, 
which duly appeared from the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta m 
1900. The preface of the Chandra Kanta Abhidhan states that this 
dictionary contains 36,819 words, whereas the number in the Hema 
Kosha is 22,386 only. In the preface we are told how the present work ` 
originated, which was in the following manner. Rai Bahadur 

Radha Kanta Handiqui, a retired civil servant of the Assam Govern- 
ment, lost two most promising sons, Chandra Kanta and Indra Kanta, 
in the most tragic manner, in the course of a few days only, of typhoid 
fever; the elder Chandra Kanta, a young graduate of the Calcutta 
. University, and the younger, Indra Kanta, who was reading for the 
B.A. at Gauhati. It was whilst nursing Indra Kanta from typhoid 
that Chandra Kanta himself was attacked, the result being that both 
boys fell victims to the dread disease. The distracted parents, after 
an interval, decided to erect a hall at Jorhat as a memorial to their 
two sons, and, further, to perpetuate their memory by arranging for 
the compilation and publication of an Assamese dictionary, also the 
preparation of a Buranji or history of Assam. The hall at Jorhat; 
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called the “ Chandra Kanva Handiqui Hall ", was opened by Sir John 
Kerr, the then Governor of Ássam, on the 2nd December, 1926. The 
second memorial is the Chandra-kanta Abhidhan, the subject of this 
notice. Sir John Kerr in his opening speech said: “ No more suitable 
method could have been found by any Assamese father for honouring 
the memory of his Assamese sons; and I have no doubt willing and 
able workers will always be forthcoming to assist in carrying out the 
benefactor’s wish, and that the Institute should become a great centre 
of Assamese culture.” The Chandra Kanta Handiqui Hall at Jorhat ` 
is now the headquarters of the Assam Sahitya Sabha, the Society 
which has done so much in preserving the purity of the Assamese 
language and which has been responsible for the compilation and 
publication of the great work now before us. Rai Bahadur Radha 
Kanta Handiqui by making the large grant of Rs. 30,000, for com- 
memorating his two sons, has conferred an inestimable benefit on his 
fellow countrymen by giving them a veritable treasure house in the 
shape of the dictionary, and all concerned in its production are heartily 
to be congratulated on its appearance. To the writer of this notice 
the pleasure of studying the many pages of this volume has been great, 
more especially the etymologies and the numerous extracts from 
Assamese puthis it contains. Further, the excellent preface by 
Srijut Deveswar Chaliha and the learned introduction by Srijut 
Devananda Bharali, give additional interest and value to the work. 

In this brief notice it is not intended to offer any criticisms or review 
of the work as a whole. This must be left to competent scholars ; 
I refer in particular to the introduction by Devanda Bharali. This 
notice is merely one of appreciation by one who was long connected 
with Assam, who during his period of service there did all within his 
power in the course of his official duties, to study the Assamese langua ze 
and literature. That the work of compilation and publication is truly 
an indigenous effort on the part of the Sahitya Sabha, thanks to the 
generosity of Rai Bahadur Radha Kanta Handiqui, Js an indication 
of the cultural advance of the Assamese people, and is an additional 
subject for congratulation. 

The dictionary, which is well printed and bound, 15 priced at 
Rs. 7, and is obtainable from the Assam Sahitya Sabha at Jorhat. 


P. R. GURDON. 
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MANICHAISCHE HANDSCHRIFTEN DER STAATLICHEN MUSEEN BERLIN. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage der preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften unter Leitung von Professor CARL SCHMIDT. 
. Band i, Kephalaia. Lieferung 1/2. pp. 50. Stuttgart: Verlag 
W. Kohlhammer, 1935. RM. 12. 

The Prussian Academy of Sciences has undertaken the publicedon 
of the Manichean papyri. To this good fortune we owe the early 
edition of this first volume. The form is that of the volume of 
Manichäische Homilien of the collection of Chester Beatty, published 
last year. Here also the work is by EL J. Polotsky and of the same high 
standard. Many pages are fragmentary, but many also are happily 
complete or almost so. In this volume are contained chapters. i-xvi 
of the Kephalaia, of which chapters iv and vii had been earlier 
published and interpreted in SBAW., 1933, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten. 
We have here from the unprejudiced Manichean standpomt inter- 
pretations of the manifold aspects of the Manichean system, so of 
the parable of the good and bad trees, the four fishers, peace, the right 
hand, the salutation, the fourteen aeons of Sethel, and many other 
topics in chapters of various length. The allusion on p. 12 to Zaradés 
(Zoroaster) places him after Bouddas (the Buddha) in time. On p. 7 
there is a reference to Zoroastrians reading their books, but this occurs 
in a schematic explanation of the fallibility of earlier religions, which 
is attributed to the fact that not the Teacher but the disciple recorded 
the Teachings. The allusion therefore loses some of its importance. 
The great passage of this volume is that on the mission of Manichaios 
himself, pp. 14 ff., which was earlier quoted in translation in SBAW., 
1933 (cited above). It agrees with the Arabic account of al-Bairüni. 

The technical production of the book is excellent. The Coptic 
is in the clear new type. Footnotes are few but judiciously support 
the interpretations. H. W. B. 


SYLLABAIRE HITTITE CUNÉIFORME. Par Lours DELAPORTE. Libraire 
d'Amérique et d’Orient Adrien Maisonneuve. Paris, 1929. Frs. 30. 
This book, forming part of M. Delaporte’s Manuel de Langue 
Hitiite, intended for students entering upon this study, contains a short 
preface on the cuneiform type of writing and the lists of signs, in two 
arrangements, according to the form of the sign and according to its 
syllabic value. A table of variants of the elements forming part of the 
cuneiform signs is appended. It isa useful and indeed necessary part 
of such a manual. | H. W. B. 
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Cavcasica. Fasciculus 11. Herausgegeben von G. DEETERS. Leipzig: 
` Verlag Asia Major G.M.B.Hs 1934. 

Four monographs are comprised in this fasciculus. One is concerned 
with Iranian, Ossetische Studien, by K. Bouda. They contain a 
useful contribution to the definition of the meanings and history of 
words and to Ossetic syntax. The author has treated komdaryn, 
komyn, cast, sir, unyn, the deictic use of pronouns,. känyn in 
intransitive phrases, Ossetic-Caucasian relations, old material in 
Ossetic, the Accusative, astäu, the postposited adjective, and group ` 
inflexion. Under the Ossetic-Caucasian relations it is not altogether 
clear what connections are intended. In the case, for example, of 
Oss. käf “ fish ", it is necessary to remember Sogdian kp (= kaf) and 
Saka kava- with the same meaning. On the Cerkes there are two studies. 
Prince N. Trubetzkoy has recorded his recollections of two visits to 
the Cerkes, so far as they have remained in his memory after loss of 
his notebooks. He has here given chiefly translations of tales written 
down during his visits. The second article is by G. Deeters, a linguistic 
analysis of a Cerkes children’s learning book. R. Bleichsteiner in 
“ Die Kaukasischen Sprachproben in Evliya " has examined the words 
and phrases recorded by Evliya Celebi, and has succeeded in most 
cases in tracing their equivalents in modern Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Abyaz, and Cerkes. The words are important evidence to the three 
non-literary languages three hundred years ago. i 
H. W. B. 


ÉTUDES COMPARATIVES SUR LES LANGUES CAUCASIENNES DU NORD- 
OUEST (MORPHOLOGIE). GEORGES DumkzıL. Librairie d’ Amérique 
et d'Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1932. Frs. 80. 
TEXTES POPULAIRES. INGUS. Recueillis par M. JABAGI. Traduits 
commentés et précédés d'une introduction grammaticale par 
G. DuwÉziL. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1935. Frs. 30. | 
The comparative studies of the first of these two books are confined 
to the morphology with occasional indication of comparative 
phonology. Morphology before a basic phonology has been worked out 
has not been approved or possible in Indo-European comparative 
grammar; it is exposed to the risk of accidental similarities. It is 
therefore doubtful if anything more than similarity of general structure 
or of syntactical use can be shown in this way. 
The eighteen Ingus texts are welcome. Jabagi had collected 
traditions, songs, and proverbs of the Inguë, both from an interest 
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in folklore and as a service to his own people. They are thus popular 
texts. The editor has* given the texts with interlinear translation 


accompanied by a freer translation at the end. 
H. W. B. 


Dre IRANIER. ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 3° Abteilung, 1° Teil, 3° Band. 1933. 


Professor A. Christensen has in one hundred pages written a most 
excellent account of the origins and of the culture of the Iranians to 
the end of the Achæmenid period, with an Appendix on the period 
between Alexander and the end of the Sasanian Empire. Useful 
bibliographies are given throughout. He has treated of the early 
period, the reform of Zoroaster, the Iranians of the west and of'the 
north. The sketch of the oldest and least known times and of the 
activity and beliefs of Zoroaster probably approaches as near to the truth 
as present information permits. It is admittedly incomplete evidence 
For the Western Iranians more is to be expected when the Elamite 
tablets, discovered at Persepolis, are published. The recent discovery 
of references to Cyrus I in Babylonian records encourages hopes of 
further information from that source. The author has carefully weighed 
all the available information, which, as he notes, is largely preserved 
in non-Iranian books. Happily Greek authors supply the want created 
by the lack of indigenous literary sources. Hight excellent plates are 
included. 

| H. W. B. 


A TiBETAN-EnGLisH Dictionary. With special reference to the 
prevailing dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan 
Vocabulary. By H. A. JAscuxe. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trübner and Co., Ltd. Reprinted 1934. 42s. 


No Tibetan dictionary is exhaustive. Such a one is greatly needed. 
Meantime it is good to have available once more at a reasonable price 
Jaeschke’s very useful dictionary. It had become scarce and expensive. 
The contents are unchanged, only the format has been reduced. 
Daily use has demonstrated its handiness. With the help of tKis 
dictionary and that of S. C. Das it is possible to work at Tibetan 
texts, but the omissions of both are often disturbing. Reading recently 
the Siddhasära of Ravigupta in the Tanjur, I have met often words 
or phrases which neither elucidated. Thus /-zir-ba, corresponding to 
sair “ zedoary " of the Sanskrit text, is in neither. Skt. rajan?-dvaya 
“curcuma longa and aromatica ” is rendered by sgyer-ba dan skyer 
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khanda dan, of which skyer khanda, omitted by Jaeschke, is explained 
bv S. C. Das as a confection of skyer-pa. The word for “ coriander ” 
is hu-su in the dictionaries, the medical text uses ho-su. Neither 
dictionary has kha-lun, which translates Skt. mätulunga “ citrus 
medica " (it occurs in the Mahavyutpatti), nor Aë he-ron used for 
Skt. érivrt " turpethum ". The word ts‘on-mo-sten, omitted in S. C. 
Das, and stated in Jaeschke to be an unknown metal, translates 
Skt. trapus “ tin” (also m the Mhvy.). Skt. aina- " deer's (flesh) " is 
rendered by khar(a) go sol gyi $a. Further sin-tu zi-zi-por gyur-pa 
translates drster akulata bhrsam. Future compilers of Tibetan 
dictionaries may also expect to find much of use in the Chinese 


polyglot dictionaries. 
I H. W. Baer. 


REVUE DES ÉTUDES IsnAMIQUES. Publiée sous la direction de 
L. MassiGNON. Tome VIII (Année 1934), 4 cahiers, pp. 512. 
Paris: Geuthner. Subscription price 100 francs per annum. 

This latest volume of the REI is remarkable not only for the 

variety of its documentation on Islamic subjects, ranging from Barbary 
to Japan, but still more for the large proportion of articles dealing 
with new or almost untouched problems. In this respect it holds up 
a mirror to the present state of Islamic Orientalism, with results at 
once encouraging and disheartening. Such preliminary articles as 
those of Albert de Boucheman on the rivalry between two semi- 
sedentary nomad groups in Syria (pp. 9-58), of Jean Sauvaget on the 
stages of the growth of Damascus as a city (pp. 421-480), and of A. N. 
Poliak on the popular risings in Egypt in the Mamluk period (pp. 251- 
273) all represent pioneer work in important fields of historical study. 
While they hold out the promise of valuable extensions of knowledge 
in the future, one cannot help feeling a touch of despondency at the 
little way we have gone and the long way there is still to go. Somewhat 
similar reflections are evoked in another field by Professor Massignon’s 
interrogative memoranda on the formation of abstract nouns in Arabic. 
The note of pessimism is openly sounded by Tadeusz Lewicki in 
publishing some new texts in Old Berber from an anonymous twelfth- 
century work (pp. 275—306) and by E. Borrel in regard to the popular 
poetry and music émployed in the former secret religious assemblies 
of certain Turkish tribes (pp. 241—250), the first because the material is 
so scanty, the second because the study of this subject, so 1mportant 
in its sociological bearings, has begun ten years too late. 
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This bent towards ‘social investigation, however, which. is 
responsible for much of its element of originality, constitutes, together 
with summaries of-current activities, the special feature of the REI. 
and gives it a place apart amongst Islamic periodicals. Most of the 
remaining contributions also fall within one or the other category. 
A summary of two articles by Gordlevsky on the artisan corporations in 
Turkey (pp. 79-88), Paul Marty’s article on the recent difficulties of the 
silk-weavers in Tunisia (pp. 223-240), and Mme. Jeanne Jouin’s 
illustrated survey of the traditional dress of the women of Syria and 
Palestine (pp. 481-505) continue the tradition of sociological study, while 
Claude Cahen contributes a corpus of useful geographical and historical 
material on medieval Mesopotamia from the unpublished work of Ibn 
Shaddäd (pp. 109-128), and Lewicki an analysis of a fifteenth-century 
‘Ibadi chronicle, the Kitäb as-Siyar of ash-Shammakhi (pp. 57-78). 
Current developments are represented by a variety of summaries: 
of the Firdausi celebrations in Iran, by Professor Massé (393-420), 
of extracts from the Russian press relating to Islam in Central Asia and 
the Far East, by J. Castagné (pp. 89-108),.and'of the reports made at 
the Congress of Writers of the U.S.S.R. on the literature of the Central 
Asian republics, by. B. Nikitine (pp. 307-381). A brief account of the 
Muslim community in Finland (pp. 1-8) and an obituary of Ahmad Zaki 
Pasha (pp. 388-392) are contributed by Bichr Fares, and the abridged 
translation of “Ali 'Abdar-Ràziq's Islam and the Bases of Government, 
begun in the previous volume, is concluded (pp. 163-222). And, by no 
means the least important feature of the volume, the series of Abstracta 
Islamica is continued in a long and valuable section, compiled by 
Dr. Paul Kraus, of works relating to Islamic medicine and science 
(pp. 126—162). H. A. R. G. 


THE Hory Quran. English Text and Commentary (with Arabic 
Text) By A. Yüsur "At Part I containing the First Sipàra. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. xx + 56. Lahore, 1934. Rs. 1. 

La SAGESSE CORANIQUE ÉCLAIRÉE PAR DES VERSETS CHOISIS. 
Par Magmoup MonmrAR-KaTIRJOGLOU. 8vo, pp. 261. Paris: 

` Geuthner, 1935. 22 frs. 

The late General Mahmoud Mohtar Pasha, in his introduction to 
the second of these books, remarks that " a sacred text, if it is to live 
afresh in another tongue, requires to be given life by pens which are 
imbued by that same life." The best translation will be one made by 
à believer in the sacred and unique character of the text, and will not 
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always be the most literal translation. This is a liberty of which 
Mohtar Pasha himself has taken full advantage, his object being simply 
to unite in one short volume “ the essential elements of the Qur'an ” 
by the omission of verses and parts of verses amounting to about 
four-fifths of the whole. 

The translator who sets out to reproduce the entire text, on the 
other hand, cannot afford to wander far from the literal rendering. 
For in a sacred text the minutiæ may, ex hypothesi, be of the most far- 
reaching importance. Mr. Yusuf "Ali, too, of course, has amed at 
something more than a bare rendering. In addition he has tried, 
“ greatly daring," to reproduce something of the rhythm of the original 
by the use of unrhymed free verse, each line of which begins with a 
capital. The rhythmical quality is certainly present, but the reviewer 
must confess that the effect is, in his opinion, altogether unhappy. 
The translation itself contains many happy turns of phrase, but is 
marred by several loose and sometimes fanciful renderings. 

In both works, however, the actual translation is perhaps of less 
importance than the commentary. We are in reality dealing with two 
highly individual recensions (the word is not too strong). Each has 
the interest of presenting, in Mr. Yusuf 'Alí's words, “the picture 
which their own mental and spiritual vision presents to themselves," 
and each is the-work of a man of wide culture, with long training and 
experience, not in academic or theological seclusion, but in the busy 
life of politics and public service. Both are modernist, in the sense that 
they reject the formalism of the rigid orthodox tradition, and maintain 
the characteristic modernist doctrines, such as free will and the 
symbolical interpretation of legendary narratives and of the 
descriptions of the future life. There is, however, a significant difference 
between them: Mr. Yusuf ’Ali’s commentary is mainly “ practical ” 
and homiletic, whereas Mohtar Pasha shows rather a sufistic- 
philosophical tendency. Both are well worthy of the attention of those 
interested in the modern development of Muslim thought. 

H. A. R. G. 


HISTOIRE DES CROISADES ET DU ROYAUME Franc DE JÉRUSALEM. 

IL: Monarchie Franque et Monarchie Musulmane : L’Equilibre. 

Par René Grousser. Svo, pp. iv + 921. Paris: Plon, 1935. 
100 fes. 

M. Grousset’s second volume, which, notwithstanding its bulk, 

follows the first at an interval of only a few months, deserves more 
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than a passing notice. While it follows in the main the lines of the 
previous volume (reviewed in Vol. VII, pp. 981-3), it shows also some 
significant differences in detail. As the events of this period are less 
dispersed and lend themselves more easily to unified treatment than 
in the earlier period, there is less overlapping and a corresponding 
gain in clarity. In the second place William of Tyre now becomes the 
primary Western authority, and though M. Grousset continues to 
prefer the old French version, he calls attention to discrepancies 
between the original and the translation where they are significant. 
This is all to the good, and the numerous quotations take on in con- 
sequence the character of first-hand or eye-witness accounts, which in 
the first volume they did not always possess. There is also a marked 
change, not of outlook but of stress, as the author gets more fully into 
his stride ; his personal judgments are more intrusive and more heavily 
underlined. Partly, no doubt, because in his defence of the later 
“ Capetians " he is aware that he is arguing a case; no historian has 
doubted the abilities and qualities of the first two Baldwins, but 
Fulk, Baldwin III, and Baldwin IV require the support of a vigorous 
advocacy, which involves him even in some polemics against 
Chalandon. These, and various other matters m which he expresses 
a personal view, belong to the province of Western medievalists, 
and cannot be discussed here. But this tendency to emphasis has 
resulted in some lack of balance, both in the evaluation of the 
moral factor (of this more below) and in the treatment of such 
episodes as the battle of Montgisard (“ La plus belle victoire des 
Croisades," 654 sqq.). 

The leading ideas in this volume are firstly that the monarchy. 
was the sheet-anchor of the Latin states—the case for which is argued 
passionately and on the whole persuasively ; and, secondly, that the 
Frankish occupation was fundamentally an essay in colonial expansion, 
to which the “ Crusading ideology " was in direct antithesis (e.g. 
pp. 247 and 615-17). The weight laid upon these factors will be best 
appreciated from two quotations :— 

“ La solution [i.e. of the struggle between the Turks and the Franks] 
allait presque entièrement dépendre de la valeur respective des 
institutions monarchiques chez les deux adversaires" (p. 366). 

“La, où i eût fallu une véritable Völkerwanderung, une 
immigration rurale massive, il n'y eut plus que des voyages de paladins 
et de marchands—chevalıers-moines des Kraks, armateurs et banquiers 
italiens des Échelles libanaises, bref une colonie sans base 
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démographique et: rurale, le Pondichéry de Dupleix au lieu.du Canada 
de Montcalm, la colonie qu’un désastre militaire anéantit au lieu de 
. celle qui survit même à la conquête étrangère ” (p. 865). ` 

These ideas largely dominate M. Grousset’s exposition ; he cannot, 
for example, forgive the Byzantine empire for its hesitant and finally 
hostile attitude which allowed the destruction m Anatolia of the 
Crusades .of 1147 with their multitudes of possible future colonists 
(Appendix IV). Often, too, they lead him into speculations.m which 
the broad overriding facts (although M. Grousset is- by no means 
unaware of them) are apt to be lost to view while he expatiates on the 
moral of this or that episode in the light of the doctrine of monarchical 
institutions or of “ le fait colonial’’. A characteristic example will be 
found in his impatience at the missed opportunity of erecting a 
“ Frankish County of Middle-Orontes ” in 1157 which, he.maintains, 
if given to Thierry of Flanders, would have secured the support of the 
Flemish cities (p. 384). | | 

The presentation of the oriental aspects reflects; as.in the previous 
volume, the absence of preliminary orientalist researches. There are, 
it is true, many passages of shrewd analysis and of just appreciation, but 
the oriental figures and background are not solidly built up; even in 
dealing-with Saladin (for whom the fullest documentation has hitherto 
been made available to the Western student) the reader is not prepared 
for the final catastrophe, which is, indeed, ascribed almost entirely 
to the negative factors of weakness in the kmgdom. In so far as the 
utilization of the available oriental sources is concerned, however, 
these is little indeed of importance that has been overlooked,’ but in 
spite of the author’s caution Ibn al-Athir has again proved something 
of a snare, especially in relation to Egypt. Thus the situation in Egypt 
prior to the siege and capture of Ascalon in August, 1153 (pp. 349-353), 
is somewhat misrepresented. The attack on Ascalon was not caused 
directly by disorders in Egypt. Ibn Sallar was, on the whole, a capable 
and energetic ruler, who reacted to the Franks’ fortification of Gaza 
first by a naval raid in the summer of 1151 (related in the Dam. 
Chron., 307-8, but overlooked by M. Grousset) and secondly by 


1 The following points are perhaps worth mentioning: pp. 70-1: Kamal ad-Din's 
statement cannot stand against the concordant testimony of Ibn al-Qalänisi, William 
of Tyre, and Ibn al-Athir; p. 367: the truce between Nir ad-Din and the Franks 
was first made in 1155 (Dam. Chron. 322) ; pp. 416-17: according to the Dam. Chron 
(353) Manuel was negotiating with Nür ad-Din even before his advance, and this 
seems to be confirmed by the presence of Nür ad-Din’s envoys at Mamistra, as 
mentioned on p. 403. ` 
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endeavouring to form an alliance with Niir ad-Din.t The siege of 
Ascalon was formed in January, 1153, whereas Ibn Sallar was 
assassinated only in April. This may have contributed to the conquest, 
but even the new government in Egypt strongly reinforced the besieged 
garrison. On the other hand, in preserving what may be called the 
conventional view of the events in Egypt leading up to and following 
the establishment of Saladin, agam based mamly upon Ibn al-Athir, 
M. Grousset follows probably the safest plan, in the absence of a 
detailed study. 

Mention of Saladin brings us to the crux of the problems associated 
with the Muslim counterstroke and the fall of Jerusalem. M. Grousset, 
. as has been seen, finds the explanation firstly in the recovery of the 
monarchical institution on the Islamic side, coinciding with its decline 
on the Frankish side, and secondly in the failure to place the Frankish 
colonization of Syria on a sound numerical and agricultural basis. 
It may be questioned whether the second was an effective cause in any 
degree. If there is any virtue at all in historical reasoning, nothing 
can be more certain than that, however strongly Syria might have 
been colonized, the enormous reserves of strength possessed by the 

Muslim East—decaying as it was—were more than sufficient to have 
put an end to the experiment sooner or later. How far the very 
modern-sounding colonial concepts of M. Grousset can be applied 
to the French of the twelfth century is another question, which again 
falls within the sphere of the Western medievalists. 

The first reason is more substantial, and that it contains an 
important element of truth can hardly be doubted. Yet a great deal 
of misunderstanding has been caused by the transference of Western 
conceptions of monarchical institutions into medieval Islamic 
society. Western historians generally see in the sequence Zanki— 
Nir ad-Din—Saladin a steadily increasing mobilization of military 
force based upon a gradual expansion of territorial holdings and 
simultaneous increase of sovereign status. The history of the crusades 
becomes a sum in simple addition and subtraction. M. Grousset 
‘does himself some injustice by allowing it to appear as if he, too, 
held this view. For in his close examination of the Oriental sources 
he has not failed to notice and to comment upon several of the passages 
that hint at, rather than disclose, the moral revolution which underlay 
the political action, and which was the true decisive factor. 


: Ibn Sallär was a Sunni and was supported by the Sunni party in Egypt (Jamal 
ad-Din al-Halabi, B.M. Or. 3685, fol. 87a). 


~ 
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Professor Massignon has pointed. out in another connection that 
movements in Islam are generally “in the nature of sudden flashes, 
momentarily: violent but transitory ".! There is little of gradual and 
organized building-up, but-instead there is a long period of secret 
preparation during which. the.social conscience is aroused, and the 
movement suddenly comes to maturity in‘a “ general mobilization 
, for the struggle which seeks to vindicate by force of arms the neglected 
rights of the Divine Law ". It was precisely with such a movement 
that the Crusaders were faced in Syria. There is no space within the 
limits of a review to develop this theme at length, but the essential 
points may be briefly stated. It is admitted that the fundamental 
cause of the weakness of the Muslims was the spirit of particularism 
and local jealousy-which reigned in Syria and Mesopotamia, and which 
offered opportunity of personal aggrandizemient to ambitious princes 
and governors; that any political unity created merely by force was 
unstable and would end, like the empire of Tutush, in disruption ; and 
that the creation of a true political unity had to wait on the growth of 
a psychological or spiritual unity strong enough to master—even if 
only for a moment—the obstacles of regionalism and private interest. 
It was this that made the path of recovery so slow and painful. Only 
thirty years elapsed from the arrival of the Crusaders to tbe rise of 
Zanki;.sixby years had to pass between Zanki's appointment to Mosul 
and the battle of Hittin. It was no material cause which delayed this 
consummation. Had Zanki and Zanki’s army and Zanki's subjects 
been animated by the spirit of Saladin and his men, gallantry and 
statesmanship would have been of little avail to Fulk and his successors. 
But that spirit was lacking: To Ibn al-Athir and his followers Zanki 
may have been the " Champion-of Islam " ; to his contemporaries— 
as Usama and Ibn al-Qalänisi bear ample witness—he was a “ blood 
and iron " prince, crafty, cruel, ruthless, and as faithless as a Frank.? 

Yet, had Zanki himself been other than he was, the climax would 
still have been delayed, because the da‘wa—the moral call—had not 
yet penetrated the social conscience. In such movements the impilse 
has generally to well up from below, establishing itself in certain circles 
and thence expanding its range of influence: We can dimly discern 


i Whither Tla ? London (Gollancz), 1932, pp. 77-8. | 

2 M. Grousset admits this, but i imagines that the Muslim world discovered it only 
in 1139 (pp. 129—130). It is implicit in the Dam. Chron. from the outset of 
Zanki’s career, however, and explicitly stated -apropos of 1135 (Dam. Chron., 230), 
while Usäma’s grim stories of Zanki and his generale tell their own tale. 
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this process in Syria, firstly in the attitude of the religious leaders : 
the increasing stress laid on the defence of Islam, the cautious support 
of Nir ad-Din, the enthusiasm for Saladin; how the continued 
insecurity of life and property evoked amongst all classes a 
psychological unsettlement ! which, in the manner of the Orient, took 
on a religious expression ; how this religious revival, by setting a new 
value on the common faith, brought to an end the crippling opposition 
of Sunni and Shi^te (except in the mountain regions)—quite apart 
from the official “‘ Sunni reaction ” manifested in the building of 
madrasas, etc.—and formed a bond of union between the Muslims 
of inner Syria and those who lived under the rule of the Franks.? 
But these spiritual aspirations could not issue as a political force 
until they found a leader capable of personifying them and guiding 
their action. The history of the Counter-Crusade is therefore built up 
of the interplay of the moral factor and the changing political situation. 
So far from any mechanical progress of the monarchical institution 
on the Muslim side, it is instructive to observe how, on the death of 
each successive leader, the structure which he has created by his 
efforts immediately falls to pieces. The division of Zanki’s possessions 
actually threw Muslim Syria back to its former condition of political 
fragmentation, and Nir ad-Din had practically to build up his own 
structure afresh. The death of Nir ad-Din again jeopardized the 
Muslim cause by the imminent dissolution of the Zankid structure, 
and once again the “ monarchical institution " had to be rebuilt from 
the foundations. So little was there of steady, natural expansion. The 
most one can say is that each of the three had the way eased for him 
by the achievements of his predecessor: Zanki by Aq-Sunqur al- 
Bursuqï, Nir ad-Din by Zanki, Saladin by Nir ad-Din. But each had 
to bring his own personality to the task of rebuilding, and in each case 
the inner spirit was different—not less so between Niir ad-Din and 
Saladin than between Zanki and Nir ad-Din. The difference between 
Zanki and Nir ad-Din was that the latter, conscious of the growing 
moral revolution, endeavoured to utilize it and to supplement political 
unity by moral unity (with no little success, as M. Grousset has shown 
on p. 460). Why the Counter-Crusade did not come to a climax under 
. + Probably strengthened by the series of severe earthquakes which began in 1156. 
2 On the bearing of the passages from Ibn Jubair, quoted by M. Grousset on 
pp. 752-7, see now Claude Cahen, in “ Indigenes et Croisés ", Syria, 1934, 356-360. 
Moreover, the Western writer is apt to underrate the effects of the moral degradation 


felt by the Muslim under non-Muslim rule, and so vividly portrayed by Ibn Jubair 
himself (G.M.S. ed., 307). 
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his leadership still awaits explanation: It may have-been the still 
imperfect moral unification of the people of Syria, or the legacy of 
Zanki—the character of his army, and the political instability resulting 
from the partition of Mosul and Aleppo, at once concealed and main- 
tained by Nür ad-Din’s loyalty to his kinsmen. Or it may have been 
some strain of Zankid hardness and ambition in Nir ad-Din himself ; 
for while his real piety and nobility cannot be called in question 
(even though all our information comes from the pages of eulogizers), 
he was, after all, a Turkish general, born to power, and the continuator 
of his father’s work. l 

But Saladin was a child of the da‘wa itself, moulded in childhood 
and youth by its aspirations and ideals. He was not remarkable 
either as strategist or statesman; as scholar and ascetic he began, 
and scholar and ascetic he remained all his life. M. Grousset seems to 
question whether Saladin was really an outstanding figure; he is 
inclined to put him on a level with the Zankids and other atabegs, and 
he accepts Ibn al-Athir's partisan insinuations} and assertions.? Yet 
the one charge brought against him—his apparent disloyalty to the 
house of Nir ad-Din and his determination to make his supremacy 
acknowledged in North Syria and Mesopotamia—was the fruit of a 
just appreciation of the situation. For the weakness and division of 
the Zankid house. threatened to plunge Syria again into disunity and 
discord and to betray the hopes of Islam. The Zankids themselves 
pointed the contrast; their reliance upon Frankish support 
(pp. 622 sqq.), a commonplace of Syrian politics in 1120, and already a 
‘regrettable necessity " in 1150, was a thing not to be tolerated in 1180. 
The -lesser personal loyalties which opposed Saladin in the beginning 
had in the-end to give way, and were merged into the general movement 
as the aspirations of the Muslims of Syria found in him their ideal 
representative. Besides the story of the garrison at Harim (p. 720), 
other instances could be quoted as widely separated as Ibn Jubair’s 
account of the prayers at Mecca (G.M.S. ed., 97) and the change of 

1 See, e.g., pp. 591-2. But how could Ibn al-Athir know what Najm ad-Din had 
said to his son in a private conversation ? The whole story is typical of Ibn al-Athir's 
imaginative excursions. 

2 Amongst these the statement that Saladin’s expeditions into Nubia and Yaman 
were intended to prepare a possible place of retreat (p. 593) has been widely accepted 
by historians. Yet it might very plausibly be argued that their purpose was firstly 
political, Yaman being the headquarters of the Fatimid propaganda and Nubia a 
centre of Fatimid resistance (cf. p. 597), and secondly economic, for the protection 


and control of the trade-route via 'Aidhãb and the Red Sea, the chief artery of Egypt’s 
commerce. : 
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tone in the chronicle of Ibn al-Athir himself. M. Grousset has.scarcely 
realized the full implications of this process, but he sees clearly the 
signs ofethe coming outbreak in the reaction to Renaud de Chatillon's. 
exploits in the Red Sea (pp. 734-5). The last consideration which 
might: oppose itself to the general will, the economic interests of the 
Syrian merchants, was swept away by Renaud’s perfidy (pp. 776-8) ; 
barely six months later the kingdom of Jerusalem was in dissolution. 

: Saladin’s achievements are not to be explained by any theory of 
monarchical institutions. The outcome of the campaign of Hittin 
and of the Third Crusade was determined by morale, zeal, and 
enthusiasm for an ideal. The Franks of Syria had indeed sad need 
of some infusion of the early “ Crusading ideology ". For the Crusades 
were In essence a contest of faith, not of arms. All the material 
conquests of.the First Crusade were the result of the first uprush of 
zeal and devotion; when that gave way to “le fait colonial”, it was 
by an equal uprush of zeal and devotion on the other side that they 
were taken away. 

H. A. R. Gras. 


Book or Treasures. By Jos or Epzssa. Edited and translated by 
A. MiNGANA. pp. xlvii + 470. Cambridge: W. Heffer and 
Sons, 1935. 42s. 


It is an exaggeration to call this book an “encyclopedia of 
philosophical and natural sciences as taught in Baghdad about 
A.D. 817 ", as is done on the title page. It sets out to show that the 
world is formed of four elements with examples, taken from physics, 
zoology, and psychology, of the effects of the various combinations of 
them. Teleological reasons for many of the phenomena described 
are also given and the book ends with an account of the next life which, 
though also formed from the four elements, is quite different from the 
present world. The author taught that hell was not punishment by 
fire but absence from God. 

The facts—real or assumed—are common to the Muslim world ; 


1 By faith I do not mean fanaticism ; nothing is more characteristic of this contest 
than the mutual courtesy and respect displayed by the combatants. That things 
might have been very different 1s shown by the episodes m which Templars and 
Hospitallers were concerned. Fanaticism called out fanaticism in reply, even in a 
Saladin, but his generally chivalrous conduct 1s probably the greatest tribute of all 
to the character of the Franks of Syria. 
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e.g: the three bi of the zoinbów, Ve Jack of a backbone iñ birds, 
and: the growth of hair from:excess-mätter in the body: The editor 
quotes à few parallels from the Firdaws al-Hikmat ;" he. might. have 
given many more. The arguments are.novel and, though nonsense, 
are often ingenious and amusing. The ndr. sample of reasoning 
may be quoted :— Š : 

“There are five elements-in the E of man and of the 
animals, the fifth element being the body, which is composed of them. 
When the middle part of the body was being completed, its matter 
was pulled upwards and downwards, and reached the extremities 
and gave rise to the division of hands and feet ;. there each one of the 
elements struggled to separate itself from the others, and in this way 
the five-fold division of the five powers—that is to-say of the four 
elements and of the compound that came out of them—took place. 
The body, which is composed of a quantity of matter greater than that 
possessed by any .other single element, perfected the thumb, while 
the four other elements perfected the ie — and the four toes." 
(p. 46.) 

The author knew the experience sailed * seeing stars", It seems 
that he was influenced by Islam when he spoke of angels carrying the 
throne of God, and he attacks some new philosophers, probably the 
Mu'tazila, by affirming that sensations are not.essences. The text at 
the end of the book is & facsimile of.& modern copy of an old 
manuscript; this is always unsatisfactory. The facsimile is on the 
whole legible. The editor has to confess that some passages are corrupt 
and elsewhere has made many corrections in the notes. Such corrections 
are not usually called an apparatus criticus. The translation assumes 
many other emendations. On p. 92 is a bad example of the method 
of translation. A note says that the text is corrupt, but gives no idea 
of the extent of the corruption. The translation contains words which 
are not in the original and also a beautiful example of homoioteleuton. 
In the note on p. xx the.word “ reconstructed " should be “ quoted ". 

The chief value of this book lies in the light it throws on the history 
of science ; therefore one would expect precise indication of all points 
on which the author differs from Aristotle. The present edition does 


not give this. 
A. S. T. 
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Das BucH DER ÁLAUNE UND SALZE. Ein Grundwerk der spát- 
lateinischen Alchemie. Herausgegeben, übersetzt und erläutert 
von Jos Ruska. pp. 127. Berlin: Verlag Chemie, 1935. 

En poursuivant ses recherches sur les ouvrages alchimiques 
attribués à Muhammad b. Zakariyyã al-Räzi (Rhazes) dans les 
littératures arabe et latine M. Ruska a réussi à élucider un 
chapitre intéressant de l’histoire de l'alchimie occidentale. L'élabora- 
tion de cette découverte fait l'objet de la présente étude. 

Vincent de Beauvais.et Roger Bacon citent à plusieurs reprises 
vn livre intitulé De Aluminibus et Salibus et souvent attribué au 
célèbre médecin Rhazes. Il y a quelques ans, M. Robert Steele avait 
retrouvé et édité le texte latin utilisé par ces auteurs. M. Ruska 
établit d'abord qu'une seconde recension du même texte a été imprimée 
en 1560 par Joannes Garlandius sous le titre De Mineralibus liber. 
Les différences apparentes qui se manifestent entre les deux recensions 
s'expliquent par le fait que ce sont là deux traductions différentes 
d'un seul et même texte arabe. Une heureuse chance a permis à 
M. Ruska de retrouver une grande partie de l'original arabe dans un 
manuscrit de Berlin. L'édition de ce texte ainsi que de la version de 
Garlandius, accompagnée d'une traduction en allemand et d'un com- 
mentaire, forment la partie principale du travail (p. 39 suiv.). Celle-ci 
est précédée d'une analyse minutieuse de la technique de traduction 
pratiquée par les auteurs des deux versions latines (dont l'un est 
probablement le célèbre Gérard de Crémone) et d'un résumé du contenu 
scientifique du traité. C'est dans ces chapitres ainsi que dans le com- 
mentaire philologique qui accompagne la traduction, qu'excelle la 
méthode de M. Ruska appliquée déjà à tant d'autres ouvrages du 
méme genre littéraire (comp. notamment ses études magistrales sur 
la Tabula Smaragdina et sur la Turba Philosophorum).  Bienque 
l'attribution du traité à Razi soit impossible?, de nombreux indices 


1 Cf. “ Uebersetzung und Bearbeitungen von Räzi’s Buch der Geheimnisse," 
ap. Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, 
iv, Heft 3, 1935, pp. 1-87; “ Die Alchemie ar-Razi’s,” ap. Der Islam, xxii (1935), 
4, pp. 281-319. 

2 Ce qui rend déjà suspecte l'authenticité du traité, c'est qu'on y trouve cité à 
plusieurs reprises le kitäb al-mujarradat de Jäbır (les versions latines rendent ce titre 
par liber denudatorum ou liber de spolaationsbus respectivement). Remarquons d'ailleurs 
qu'un auteur postérieur prétend que Räzi se serait approprié le contenu de ce livre. 
On lit en effet dans le bab mafätih al-rahma de 'Tugra'i- (MS. Paris, ar. 2614, fol. 


109^) la note suivante : ls el! D^ eae y oui à di allt a) Ec HS 
gs ES san Sing Des cally < lás LSS N. 
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prouvant qu'il a été composé en Espagne au cours du 11ème siècle, 
son intérêt pour ‘la connaissance de la transmission de la science 
arabe à l'Occident n'est pas moins grand. Son contenu est purement 
expérimental et relève de la tradition alchimique inaugurée en Islam 
par les écrits de Räzï et de Jäbir. Des traits caractéristiques le 
distinguent nettement du type d’alchimie allégorique que représentent 
d'une part le Corpus des Alchimistes Grecs et d'autre part l'école 


égyptienne de l’alchimie arabe. 
PauL KRAUS. 


La PLACE D'AL FARABÍ DANS L'ÉCOLE PHILOSOPHIQUE MUSULMANRE. 
Par IBRAHIM MADKOUR. large 8vo; pp. ix 4-249. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1934. Frs. 50. 

As the title of his work indicates, M. Madkour sets out to explain 
the system of al-Färäbi and its importance in the history of philosophy. 
The author writes of a world of thought which is all but dead ; but he 
recaptures its spirit and interprets it with such sympathy and clearness 
that the reader is transported to the age of the scholastics. 

Beginning with a study of al-Färäbi’s syncretism, which he 
illustrates from his Agreement of Plato and Aristotle, he gives a 
systematic exposition of his work and influence, more thorough and 
more fully documented than any previous study of this influential 
thinker. M. Madkour is undoubtedly right in giving his author the 
credit for laying the foundation and providing many of the bricks of 
the Avicennan building; but he seems to me to labour the pomt 
unduly, and to overstate the world’s neglect of one whom Arabic 
writers hailed as the mu‘allım al-thani. It is an exaggeration to say 
(p. 2) that al-Färäbi is hardly known in Arabic or Latin, and it may 
be conjectured that Avicenna’s confession that the Metaphysics was 
unintelligible to him until he came across a copy of al-Fãrabi's intro- 
duction thereto is an acknowledgement of a weightier contribution 
from that source than that contained in the few pages of the opuscule 
known as the Aghräd al-Hakim. 

M. Madkour’s renderings of al-Farabi are happy, and at least one 
silent emendation (p. 21) of Dieterici's text commends itself. It may 
be only fair to acquit al-Färäbi of carelessness in attributing the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle to the Stagirite himself, but when 
M. Madkour confesses that if that work had not been known to Muslims 


its theory of ideas would have been adopted all the same, he hardly 


strengthens the case for the defence. Moreover, as I pointed out in: 


4 
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The Legacy of Islam (p. 252), the work bears the sub-title The 
Commentary (tafsw) of Porphyry, and includes the statement that it 
is a revised version made by al-Kindi. M. Madkour mentions the latter 
fact (p. 185 note), but says nothing about the relation of the work to 
Porphyry. I find it easier to believe that Neoplatonism was con- 
sciously fathered on Aristotle and a syncretism elaborated than that 
al-Farabi had omitted to read the title of a work which so profoundly 
influenced the course of his thought. It is possible that al-Kindrs 
lost writings might throw more light on this question. However, 
M. Madkour’s discussion of the problems at issue between the two views 
of God and the Universe is of permanent value, and advances the 
study of Muslim philosophy a further stage. His chapter on the theory 
of the intellect is an outstandmg example of the value of a study made 
by a scholar who having been educated in the East has studied also 
in the West. | 

Mindful of the unhappy divisions in Christianity which arose out 
of the equivocating of substantia and natura and oÿoia and dois, 
I am a little uneasy at the equivocating of oa and «JJ 
( par sa nature," p..60, and “ par nature" and “de lui-même ", 
p. 65), especially in citations from Avicenna. Further, one notes 
«l3 Del “par sa nature”, and dus 3 “par nature" 
(pp. 78 and 79). 

The writer has consulted the best authorities on Western 
scholasticism, a subject which naturally is only introduced in its 
relation to al-Farabi’s system. His work is rounded off with an Index 
and a critical bibliography. 

There can be no doubt that this book will at once take an honoured 
place in the library of Muslim philosophy and theology. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


SUKHANVARAN-I-IRAN DAR ‘ASR-I HAZIR. Poets and Poetry of Modern 
Persia, Vol. I. By M. IsgaquE. pp. 7 + 455 + 19. Calcutta: ` 
Oriental Publishing House. 25s. 

- Mr. Muhammad Ishaq (Ishaque), lecturer at the Calcutta 
University, presents in his anthology thirty-three modern Persian 
poets whose activities stretch between the end of the last century and 
A.D, 1933, and who are all connected with the great national movement 
to which the final impulse was given in the years 1905-8. Each 
item in the anthology consists of a biographical introduction and a 
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selection of poems. The sketches, written in good and direct Persian, 
are a result of M. Ishaque’s personal investigation, carried out on the 
spot, during his visit to Persia in 1930. They will certainly form the 
groundwork of the future histories of modern Persian literature. Their 
value is enhanced by the accompanying portraits of the. poets which 
the author patiently collected in Tehran. . As an example of the new 
and valuable details found in M. Ishaque’s book, suffice it-to mention 
his personal interview with the aged satirist Nasim-i Shimäl (p. 146) 
whom he discovered in his retirement, forgotten and.pressed by many 
cares. The illustrative poems -have also been judiciously selected. 
Even a few pages of texts enable the reader in many cases to perceive 
the personality of the author. This is perhaps the greatest acquisition 
of recent literature. With such honourable exceptions as lraj-mirzà 
and Bahar, the mastery of expression of our contemporaries may be 
inferior to that of their predecessors of the classical period; the 
antiquated tradition very often.even hampers the spontaneous growth 
of poetry, but there is one good trait about the modern authors. They 
no more live out of Space and Time, remaining impervious to the outer 
world. This intrusion of new.impressions is rather fatal to lyrics and 
mysticism. A romantic return towards the past and even downright 
political tendencies prevail in recent Persian poetry and yet this is 
still a way out of the impasse in which Persian poetry lingered since 
the Safawi times. 

E. G. Browne was the first to appreciate the dan of the new 
turn of Pérsian poetry (Press and Poetry in Modern Persia, 1914). 
À nicely written and appreciative booklet on the most recent Persian 
literature was published in Russian by Chaykin in 1928, and-now 
M. Ishaque’s anthology comes in time to set upon a firmer basis our 
knowledge: of the repercussions which the present eventful times had 
on the most sensitive organs of the Iranian community. . 

It remains to add that the book of which the author is the editor 
is very well printed and bound and that the complete work will comprise 
- two more volumes which will be impatiently awaited. 


V. M. 


Persian LITERATURE. A bio-biblographical survey. Section II, 
fasc. 1; A: General-History; B: The Prophets and early 
Islam. By C. A. Srorev. pp. 235. London: Luzac, 1935. 15s. 
Professor Storey's work is destined not for “reading” but for 

study and reference. - It represents &.most welcome addition to 
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E. G. Browne's Literary History of Persia, of which (in spite of all its 
importance) the bibliography and completeness of references is not 
the strongest point. In the first volume of the work (1927) 
Professor Storey treated the rather uninspiring branch of Qur’anic 
literature. In his vol. ii he applies his thorough methods to the general 
histories in the Persian language. The practical importance of this 
part needs no comment: instead of long researches in bulky and rare 
catalogues we now, thanks to him, possess a complete and systematic 
digest of the data on the authors, their works, the existing MSS., 
and editions with all the necessary references. Vol. in, which is already 
in the press, will treat the still more important branch of “local” 
histories in Persia. After its completion we shall have for the extensive 
Persian historical literature a manual similar to  Babinger's 
Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen, and when the whole work is ready 
we shall finally possess a Persian “ Brockelmann ”. 

The work has been so carefully done and such a mass of catalogues 
has been utilized that only longer use of the book may bring to evidence 
some occasional lacunæ. 

ad p. 66. Some extracts from Gardizi’s chapter on the Turks have 
been re-edited and translated by Marquart in his Das Volksium d. 
Komanen (1914) and some more translations by the said author lie 
in MS. in the library of the Istituto biblico pontificale in Rome. 

ad p. 75, note 1. The Mashhad MS. examined by A. Z. Validi is 
indeed the one containing the history of Öljeytü (Uljaytü); along 
with the Tashkent MS. it is particularly important for the restoration 
of difficult personal and geographical names. 

ad. p. 76. The French appreciation of Bérézine’s edition of Rashid 
al-din quoted in note 1 is obviously biased. Bérézine’s rare work is 
a signal service to the history of the origins of the Mongol Empire. 
It is based on a careful collation of very good MSS. and the com- 
mentary, owing to Bérézine’s knowledge of Mongolian, is full of valuable 
suggestions,! cf. Barthold in Mir -Islama, 1912, I, 60. 

“ad p. 86. The identity of the. “ Anonym of Iskandar” was 
disclosed by Barthold in Comptes-rendus de V Acad. des Sciences de 
(CU ASS. 1927, pp. 115-16: the author is Maulana Mu‘in al-din 
Natanzi, see Daulatshäh, ed. E. G. Browne, p. 3714 Ina further 
article, “ Yeëëe ob anonyme Iskendera ” in Bull. del’ Acad. des Sciences 
de l'U.R.S.S., 1929, pp. 165-180, Barthold has, moreover, shown that 


1 It is inessential that 1n the chapters on Chengiz-Khan Bérézine deliberately omits 
the passages on other contemporary rulers, see his translation, xiii, 233. 
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the Muntakhab al-tawarikh-i Mura, (Blochet, iv, 2283, Storey, o.c. 
additional 115a) is but'a subsequent avatar -of the “ Anonym” 
presented on 22nd Rajab, 817/7th October, 1414; to Shahrukh ; its only 
difference is that all the passages referfing to the former dedicatee 
Iskandar have been abridged and his title reduced from hadrat-v 
Sultan to amir-zada. As another example of such a change of the 
dedication Barthold quotes the Majma‘ al-ghara'ib by Sultan 
Muhammad b. Darvish Muhammad (sixteénth century A.D.) and, 
as another instance, the Rahat al-sudür TU be also mentioned in this 
connection. Ë 
As regards the transcription of the name of the © Ti T 
(p. 87) it seems to be not Kurt but Kart (as marked in the Mwnis. 
al-ahrär MS. and as resulting from a rhyme found by A. Z. Validi). 
Niyal (p. 68) is most certainly *Yinal. Instead of Khwurshah (p. 117) 
and Khwurshid (p. 152) one ought to write Khwarshah and Khwarshid 
(if not simply Khurshah and Khurshid !) ; Khäwand (p. 92) is a slip 
for Khwänd. Ardalän is a better form for-Ardilän (p. 146), in spite of 
the E.I. The stumbling block of our transcriptions are the Turkish 
words in Persian. Personally I consider that they should be rendered 
as much as possible according to the original Turkish pronunciation, 
so Qoyunls (instead of Quyunh, p. 147), aghh, etc. PER is bettér 
than Grigorev (p. 108). 
V.M.- 


DIALOGUES IN THE EASTERN. TURKI DIALECT ON SUBJECTS OF INTEREST 
ro TRAVELLERS. Collected and edited by Sir E. D. Ross and 
RACHEL O. WINGATE. pp. 48. J. G. Forlong Fund, N XT. 
1934. 4s. 64. 

Some thirty years ago Sir É. D. Ross had the chance of meeting 
in Calcutta a mullah native of Kashghar. He used this opportunity 
to take down a number of colloquial texts, of which he now presents 
eight in the form of dialogues conducted by a traveller with the“ 
inhabitants of Chinese Turkestan. The text has been revised by 
Miss R. Wingate, a practical connoisseur of the Turki spoken i in those 
parts. The edition must certàinly have profited by this collaboration, 
but a few places reflect the double conception of some sounds: p. 84, 
tuishsila, and p. 84, tüshürüp ; p. 40 ,, üslig, and p. 40 45, islig. This, 
of course, does not in the least affect the practical value of the dialogues. 

In the introductory note the editor sums up some grammatical 
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peculiarities of his texts. The explanation of the forms like kellik: 
as kelä-lar-iki (where iki < ikän) is certainly right, and J. Deny 
in his amazingly complete Grammaire de la langue Turque, Paris, 
1921, § 1361, p. 958, has collected numerous materials on the use of 
this “ dubitative”” form. However, the translation of nechã kunda 
kelki as “ how many days have you been a-coming " seems to have 
been influenced by the Ottoman use of iken as a gerund (geler-cken 
“a-coming "), whereas in Eastern dialects shin is a “ dubitative 
past”. Therefore the nuance of the phrase quoted is rather " [1 
wonder] in how many days you have come ? ” : 

The explanation of -siyan “in the direction of" by -yan “ side” 
is also very probable. Perhaps the form bi(r)siyan < bir-a-si-yan 
accounts for the generalization of the form -siyan. Bir-i-si is formed 
with a double suffix 3 p.s., but the colloquial elision of the first 
affix -i- may have gradually created the impression that the abnormal 
-st (after a consonant) is to be connected with the following -yan. 
The form no longer felt in its grammatical connection was then 
standardized as a sort of invariable postposition. 

The Turko-Chimese poem (p. xi) still presents some difficulties. 
Verse 2: ol ay küyigä barip gishgaray, etc., is translated: " In this 
month people come [?] into the villages [?] crying out: ‘Carve the 
sheeps’ flesh!" " As verse 1 announces the coming of the spring 
we, must take it perhaps that “ that other (winter) month " had to go 
out (küyigä “to the street”) shouting (in despair ?), etc. Verse 7 
exhorts the beloved: " Come to know me if you desire happiness 
('afiyat) . . ." and verse 8 suggests that there is no fear of it being 
reported. The Chinese phrase “ there are no camels here ” is entirely 
analogous to Persian (6-9 5*5 “have you seen the camel?" to 
which the reply 1s expected in the negative. 

p.8. Körpä originally means “the skin of a newly born lamb " ; 
p. 13, Khishtin-saray “the Tilers’ saray ", read “sun-dried brick 
Saray”; p. 16, note 2, bossipium, read gossipium; p. 17, Püsht-i 
piyaz " onion-skin " can be only a confusion of Les “skin” and 
cx “back”; pp. 4 and 45 (chay) müx& can hardly be par ; 
more probably it is sl ah ¢l> “ [tea and] delicacies ” ; pp. 34 and 45, 
girilip must surely be girilip; p. 20, J» JL "railway" is Russian 
poyezd " train ”, and p. 42, chaynek Russian chaynik “ teapot ”. 

V. M. 
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PROSATEURS TURCS CONTEMPORAINS. Extraits par E. Saussey. 
Etudes Orientales publiées par l’Institut Français d'archéologie 
` de Stamboul, Vol. I. pp. 385. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1935. 


M. Edmond Saussey, member of the French Institute at Stambul, 
has had the most happy idea of acquainting the public at large with 
the present day Turkish literature. The selection, excellently made 
and translated, gives an idea of the whole gamut of one of the very 
interesting modern literatures which almost entirely breaks with the 
past not only as regards the themes, but also the modes of expression. 
The Turks have learnt enormously from the French, but their realism 
fills the schemes with purely Turkish material and there is no doubt 
that their genuine and original contribution fully merits the attention 
of those who are interested in literature in general and those who 
want to know what modern Turkey thinks and feels. “ Cette littérature 
ne chante pas les plaisirs des grands, mais les émotions des masses," 
says rightly M. Saussey. This literature until now has been studied 
chiefly by the Germans (P. Horn, Hartmann, Hacht, Duda) and 
Russians (Gordlevsky). Only the  English-written books of 
Mme. Halide Edip have been conveniently accessible to the English 
readers, and now M. Saussey’s selections in French will render familiar 
to them some thirty other authors, among whom figures Kamal 
Atatürk himself. Each item is accompanied by very valuable 


biographical and bibliographical notes. 
V. M. 


ŞEYHİ DİVANINI TETKIK. Part I. By Dr. Au NiHAT. pp. 230. 
| Istanbul, 1934. 

Sheykhi, who died presumably in 829/1425-6, is an important 
figure in Ottoman literature, see E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman 
Poetry, i, 299-335, and J. Deny, “ Shaikhi", in EJ. His chief title to 
celebrity seems to be his “rifacimento " of Nigami's Khusrau-va- 
Shirin ; much less known is his divan which E. J. W. Gibb, o.c., i, _ 
305, had no possibility to consult. This divan is now the subject of 
a most detailed study by Dr. Ali Nihat of the Istanbul University, 
a pupil of Professor M. F. Kóprülü-zade. The author says that he 
reserves the publication of the original divan with all the details on 
Sheykhi’s career, and it is a matter of some inconvenience for the 
readers of vol. i that vol. ii is not simultaneously before their eyes. 

In the present volume Dr. Ali Nihat studies Sheykhi’s rather 
vague süft and philosophical views as well as the reflections on his 
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works of the social milieu in which he lived (pp. 7-60). The essential 
part of the book is the most detailed analysis of Sheykhi’s poetical 
art, which latter is, of course, chiefly traditional. The author gives 
an exhaustive index of all the metaphors found in the divan, e.g. 
under the word abrü (eyebrows) the following similes and epithets : 
crescent moon, screen (säyabän), mihräb, letter 5, crooked, fold (chin), 
bow, “calamity,” " temptation,” doorkeeper (hãjb). Each item is 
accompanied by quotations from Sheykhi and other Persian and 
Turkish poets (Hafiz, Salmän-ıSävaji, Khwäjü, and many others) 
bearing witness to the author’s extensive and systematic readings. 
Follows a special enumeration of metaphors referring to nature 
(spring, morning, spring cloud, etc.). Very complete is the study of the 
combined expressions (muüraat-ı nazir) belonging to the same field, 
e.g. the religious terms: gdmat, sajda, qadä, namaz, niyyat appearing 
in the same verse. A long list of Sheykhi's jeux de mots and alliterations 
is given on pp. 204—212: dard/durd, epsem/öpsem, etc. Finally are 
quoted: Shaykhi' views on poetry ; hterary forms and metres used 
by him; single verses imitated by him; his poetical licences. 

Thus formal analysis (Formalkritik) of the works of à single author 
is the necessary condition for any generalizations in the field of Oriental 
poetry. It is a vain task to appreciate old Muslim poets according to 
oür present-day likes and dislikes. Our judgment will be put on much 
surer ground when patient investigators hke Dr. Ali Nihat introduce 
us into the arcanæ of the old poetical workshops. In his further work 
the author will find many useful suggestions in Krachkovsky's edition 
of Ibn al-Wa’wa’, Rypka's study of Bagi, and H. Ritter’s penetrating 
essay on Nizàmi's Bildersprache. 


V. M. 


TURKESTAN SOLO. One woman's expedition from the Tien-Shan to 
the Kizil-Kum. By Erra K. MarmnrAnT. Translated from the 
French by J. Ropker. pp. 307. Putnam, 1934. 105. 6d. 

Mlle. Maillart’s journey consisted of two parts. From Moscow 
she proceeded to the Republic of the Kirghiz (previously called Qara- 

Qirghiz), comprising the southern part of the former “ Seven rivers " 

province (Russian Semirechye, Turkish Jiti-su). Over the Kirghiz 

capital Frunze (former Pishpek) and Tokmak she travelled to the 

Issık-kul lake. The latter was crossed by boat to Kara-kol (former 

Przhevalsk) on the south-eastern coast. Thence with a party of Russian 

excursionists she visited the mountainous knot at the sources of the 
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Narin (upper Jaxartes) and the neighbourhood of the Jangart pass in 
the T'ien-shan on the Soviét-Chinese frontier. Having returned by 
the eastern, bank of the Issik-kul she came to Alma-Ata (former 
Verniy) the present capital of Kazakstan (republic of. the “ Qazaqs ”, 
by which term the Turkish people is meant, formerly called Qirghiz- 
Qazak), 

Here began the second part of the journey. From Alma-Ata, 
situated on the “ Turksib ” (Turkestan-Siberia Railway) she travelled 
westwards to Turkestan (Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara). From 
Chärjüy, on board a steamer, she descended the Oxus to Kharazm 
(former Khiva) and, having missed the last boat plying on the Aral 
sea, had to travel in winter on camel-back across the Kizil-Kum sands 
to Kazalinsk (on the Tashkent-Orenburg railway). 

Mile. Maillart must be congratulated on her extraordinary physical 
resistance in covering all this space in the course of one autumn, 
travelling third class, eating whatever food she could find in native 
chäy-khänas, and sleeping in her bag in crowded stations and dreary 
deserts. Still more astonishing is the confidence which the citizen of the 
Swiss republic which has not even recognized the Soviet Government 
must have inspired in Moscow to enable her to pass “ without let or 
hindrance ” through the remote regions of Central Asia. As the author 
herself points out (pp. 15, 26, 27, 30, 139, 166, 219, and 262) that she 
did not feel herself bound by this confidence, her good luck in bringing 
her journey to a happy end is still more remarkable. 

The journey went on with a cinematographic rapidity, yet 
Mlle. Maillart has a keen eye and a gift for summing up her impressions. 
" The book is very readable and the numerous photographs are quite 
successful: 


V. M. 


An Wastern Opyssey. The Third Expedition of Haardt and 
Audouin-Dubreuil. By Grorces LE Fkvre. Translated and 
adapted by Major-General Sir E. D. Swmron. pp. 368. 
V. Gollanez, Ltd., 1935. 18s. | 

No need to speak here of the well-known expedition which the 
enterprising French industrialist, A. Citroën, sent in 1932 to connect 

Beirut with: Peking by land on motor-vehicles equipped with 

caterpillar-tracks. As M. G. Le Févre pleasantly puts it: “ Having 

... to some extent conquered Time, (M. Citroën) determined to attempt 

the difficult task of mastering Space, being convinced of the many 
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benefits which might be conferred on the human race by our intimate 
and active association of Industry, Science, and Art, and by the 
fostering of the mutual understanding of the peoples of the world 
through the agency of journeys made across the different countries.” 
The agreeable trait of the book is that the triad worshipped by the 
late M. Citroén left no place to any political suggestions or insinuations 
so usual in the post-war geographical literature. The most interesting 


part of the book is the description of the spectacular crossing of the | 


Himalaya and Karakoram ranges into Chinese Turkestan and the 


adventures of the two parties, the one coming from India and the other | 


from Peking, before they finally met near Aqsu. The cars, among 
frightful difficulties, were taken as far as Gilgit, but the journey 
between the latter place and the Chinese territory could he carried 
out only on foot and on horseback with the time-hallowed aid of 
native carriers. 


V. M. 


A History or EXPLORATION FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
Present Day. By Sir Percy Syxes. pp. 374. G. Routledge and 
Sons, 1934. 25s. 


In view of the tremendous mass of materials and books on the 
fascinating subject chosen this time by Sir P. Sykes, the chief problem 
for him was certainly the selection of the facts illustrating the march 
of exploration in the various regions of our planet and the co-ordination 
of single chapters. This object has been fully achieved within the 
space available. The book is destined. for general readers, but even 


a specialist in a given field will be glad to refresh his knowledge of the ` 


situation in the neighbouring domains. The text is profusely illustrated 
by 35 maps (many of which are borrowed from J. N. K. Baker’s History 
of Geographical Discovery and Exploration) and 25 plates reproducing 
rare landscapes and portraits. 


Any criticisms as to the absence of some important names and as ` 


to the proportionate length of the items must certainly have in view 
that in an epitome containing only 338 pages of text sacrifices were 
inevitable and a mere ''completeness"' would have resulted in an 
unreadable list of names. However, for the benefit of the subsequent 
editions it may be said that the author, using chiefly the sources 
available in English, may have involuntarily omitted some names 
essential in the advancement of our geographical knowledge. To speak 
only of Asia, it-is a pity not to find mentioned in the text Richthofen’s 
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works on China, the excellent memoirs on Persia by the clever 
Napoleonic officers (Dupré, etc.), Chikhachev’s detailed exploration 
of Asia Minor, Dubeux de Montpéreux’s travels in Transcaucasia, 
etc. As regards the British names, H. F. B. Lynch's title to our 
gratitude is not his ascent of the Ararat (p. 267), but his important 
investigations in Turkish Armenia of which the natural complement 
were Sir M. Sykes’s numerous expeditions in the regions adjoining 
. Armenia. ! 

p. 16. By a shp Bactria is identified with the present-day 
Badakhshän. p. 46, the Chinese Fu-lin as now admitted (Blake, 
Pelliot, H. H. Schaeder) has nothing to do with «óAw, but reproduces 
the very name of Rome (¿Rom > fRom). p. 246, read Schlagintweit 


(instead of Schlaginwert). 
V. Minorsky. 


INDIA, Mo AND MorLEY. By Mary Countess op Mmro. 
Macmillan, 1934. 21s. net. | 
In this admirable volume Lady Minto completely succeeds in her 
object. Lord Minto’s achievement in India has been belittled, in part 
by the utterances of hasty politicians eager to make out their case for 
modifying the reforms associated with his name, in part by the skilfully 
selected Recollections of his colleague at the India Office, suggesting, 
doubtless without malice, that whatever good was done in India 
flowed from Whitehall and Westminster. Mr. Buchan, in writing 
Minto’s biography, had an excellent chance of setting matters in their 
true light. But this he failed to take. His volume, like everything 
that has come from Mr. Buchan’s pen, makes easy and interesting 
reading. But he was too unfamiliar with Indian conditions to do justice 
to his hero in the last, and by far the greatest, phase of his career. 
Minto will probably go down to history as the best Governor- 
General of his generation. Sir Harcourt Butler once applied to him 
a striking phase. Minto was like an elephant, he said, too sagacious 
to rest his weight on rotten ground. Without the brilliant qualities 
of his predecessor, Minto possessed the rare faculty of discerning the 
essential facts of a political situation amid all the shams and 
exaggerations of political utterances. His letters, of which Mr. Buchan 
made such sparing use, here demonstrate the sane, cool judgment and 
the fine temper of the man. Perhaps his masterpiece was his manage- 
ment of the fickle, irritable Secretary of State. Let anyone read the 
present volume and Lord Morley’s Recollections side by side, and he 
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will undoubtedly find his estimate of Morley’s character falling, his 
estimate of Minto’s rising. How is a harassed Governor-General to 
deal with a Secretary of State who first peevishly complains because 
the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller is not to be ascribed to his 
own personal action and then proposes to appoint Fuller to the 
Council of India ? Minto’s letters show how it should be done. But 
his management of Indian affairs was no less skilful, and incomparably 
more important. He did not, indeed, still Indian discontent; but 
unquestionably he allayed it, and left to his successor a task far easier 
than that which he himself had inherited. Again and again the reader 
will be struck by the accuracy of his forecasts, no matter whether he 
is dealing with the probable results of refusing to consult Habib-ul- 
lah before the Anglo-Russian Convention was signed or whether he is 
estimating the precise moment at which the deportees ought to be 
released. Everyone in the least degree interested in the twentieth 
century history of India should study Lady Minto's volume. 

; | H. D. 


RISE AND FULFILMENT oF British RULE IN Inpia, By EDWARD 
Tompson and G. T. GARRETT, Macmillan, 1934. 21s. net. 


This volume aims at giving a broad survey of British relations with 
India from 1600 to the present day. It is well written. It has all the 
advantages of presenting from a single standpoint a consistent view 
of à long and often tangled series of events. The technicalities, the 
hard names, the unfamiliar terms, which repel the general reader, are 
as noticeable by their absence as they are in the famous essays of 
Macaulay. The book is easy to read ; it is full of interest; frequently 
itis not unfair. But it is meant for the general reader, not for the 
student or scholar; and it generally conveys the impression that its 
joint authors formed their opinions first and supported them by 
selective study afterwards. The book, in fact, is a bulky political 
pamphlet rather than an historical study. A few examples will show 
how hastily the work was done. It is said that the early factors at 
Surat got into trouble by importing coral from the Red Sea; their 
offence lay in importing a finer quality of coral from the Mediterranean. 
A vague recollection of the difficulties that arose between King's 
and Company's officers impels the authors to date them from 1752, and 
make officers with King's commissions jealous of Clive's activity and 
success. At that date not even Major Lawrence held a. King's 
commission. Mr. Thompson and Mr. Garrett think Kora and Allahabad 
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were occupied by the Marathas in 1773. These districts were assigned 
to the Marathas by the Emperor, but the English held them till 
Hastings sold them to the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. The second Mysore 
War is made to open at least two years before Hyder ravaged the 
Carnatic. And so on. A multitude of little mistakes which might 
easily have been avoided by more serious methods of work characterize 
these pages. They do noi profess to be based on other than printed 
documents. It could not well be otherwise, and offers no grounds of 
reproach. But it is a singular thing to find in the account of the 
Amir Abdur-Rahman, sandwiched in between references to published 
matter, a solitary reference to the Foreign Office series of Central Asian 
Papers, at the Public Record Office: Have the authors worked through 
that voluminous and valuable collection ? If they have, it seems strange 
that they found nothing else worth quoting ; if they have not it would 
have been more in accordance with historical ethics to cite the 
monograph which, as far as I can judge, they merely paraphrase. 
H. D. 


Inpra’s Socran HeriTAGe. By T, S. S. O'MarrEv. Clarendon Press, 
1934. 5s. net. 

This little volume has an interest quite unrelated to its size. 
Mr. O'Malley has already written a peculiarly well-informed volume 
on caste; here he deals not only with caste, but also with other 
Indian social institutions and practices—the tribes which still survive, 
the village community, the Hindu family, the marriage system, and 
the like. These are matters of the greatest interest, especially at the 
present time, when the main problem of India is how to reconcile 
a modern political system with an ancient social organization. 
Mr. O’Malley’s work may be warmly recommended to all who desire 
a summary description of topics generally treated, when treated at 
all, m elaborate and technical legal works. 
| H. D. 


ANQUETIL-DUPERRON, SA VIE, par RAYMOND SCHWAB. Usages des 
Parses. Deux essais du Dr. J. J. Modi. Paris, Leroux, 1934. 
This interesting little volume, published with the aid of the Parsi 
community and others, falls into three separate parts. One consists 
of an abridged translation of parts of Dr. Modÿs volume published in 
1916 on Anquetil-Duperron’s relations with Dastur Darab. Another 
consists of Anquetil-Duperron’s essay on Parsi customs. The third, 
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and principal part, comprises a sketch of Anquetil-Duperron's 
singular career. To English readers this adventurous French hero 
is familiar enough as the founder of Iranian studies in the West, and 
as the object of an unmerited attack by Sir William Jones. But few, 
perhaps, are acquainted with the life he led at Pondicherry, in Bengal, 
and at Surat, devoted to the pursuit of learning under the shadow of 
those repeated misfortunes which in 1761 drove the French for a while 
altogether from India and left Pondicherry a heap of ruins. M. Schwab’s 
chapters convey a lively impression of the headlong, reckless zeal of 
his hero, and the marvel is that a man of such a combative temper 
could possibly have steered clear of the warfare going on all round him. 
In fact, he seldom took any part in the great historical events of his 
day. He withdrew from Chandernagore before Clive captured it; he 
lived but for short periods at Pondicherry; and the place of his most 
prolonged residence was Surat, where after a while he found himself 
under English protection. It was as well. He could have done nothing 
to stem the tide of disaster; and his brilliant gifts would have been 
wasted in disastrous battles or futile intrigue. M. Schwab shows us 
' how clearly and devotedly he set before himself, as his prime motive, 
the duty of acquiring eastern languages, and above all the language 
and the manuscripts in which Zoroastrian doctrine was enshrined. 
None the less, we get striking glimpses of men and events—of Legrit’s 
tall thin figure, crowned with the high starched cap with which our 
ancestors replaced the hot and heavy wig on all but ceremonial 
occasions ; or of that perilous journey from Kasimbazaar southwards 
to Bussy’s camp, in the course of which he had to sell his sword and 
equip himself with bow and arrows. The vigour of his constitution 
must have been immense to endure the repeated diseases and wounds 
that befell him. It is, indeed, often the case that genius is found allied 
with a specially tough body. So it clearly was with Anquetil-Duperron. 
H. D. 


THE Continent or Asia. By L. W. Lype. Macmillan, 1933. 16s, net. 

This admirable volume, with its wealth of sketch-maps, fills a 
long-felt want. In no region of the world have geographical factors 
played a greater part in limiting and directing human developments 
than thay have in Asia. Nowhere should the joint studies of history 
and geography be more closely linked together. This survey by so 
excellent a geographer as Mr. Lyde should be in the hands of all who 
are studying the history of any part of Asia. To some extent it provokes 
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a comparison with Dr. L. D. Stamp’s work covering the same ground. 
It seems to the present writer that the latter might well be more 
useful to the economist, and the former.to the historian. Mr. Lyde 
is mainly concerned with the geographical factors, rather than the 
economie uses to which they have been put in modern times; and 
since those factors, with certain exceptions, have been relatively 
constant, his pages are as interesting to the student of the past as to 
the student of the present. Mr. Lyde's work is one which may be used 


with all confidence. 
H. DODWELL. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF BRITISH JUSTICE IN INDIA. By Sir CHARLES 
FaAwcETT. Svo, pp. xx and 269. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. 15s. 

This js the authoritative work of a patient and careful scholar. 
Sir Charles Fawcett has had the advantage of a lifetime spent in the 
marshalling and unravelling of evidence; and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he occasionally utters a dry and well-deserved 
censure on the “ picturesque writing " of his predecessors in the same 
field: see, e.g., pp. 110-11. In addition to its principal theme, the 
relations of executive and judiciary, the work raises many other 
questions of interest, and if the answer to those questions depends 
upon evidence which has not been discovered by Sir Charles Fawcett, 
we must regretfully conclude that the evidence is no longer in existence. 

One would like to know, for instance, who were the legal advisers 
of the Court of Directors when the Company's Laws of 12th February, 
1669, were drawn up. They are a noble document tinged with the very 
best kind of tolerant Puritanism and far in advance.of stay-at- 
home English legal conceptions of the time. In part no doubt they may 
be explained by local conditions and by the circumstances of a trading 
company holding a delegated sovereignty (compulsory registration of 
deeds, for example, figures also in the laws of other chartered com- 
panies of the time): but the severity of indigenous and Portuguese 
penal laws was as great as that of England ; and it 1s amusing to find 
the plea, familiar to the ears of a modern magistrate in the words 
“pith par maro, pet par mat maro ”,! solemnly put forward in the 
reign of Charles II as an argument for leniency. 

! “ Beat me on my back not on my stomach," i.e. Whip me, but don’t put me 


on short commons by fining me. See pp. 70-1, where Judge Wilcox quotes what was 
obviously this plea as an argument against corporal punishment. , 
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It would be interesting, too, to have the exact words of the reference 
to caste customs in the Proclamation of 1718 described on p. 173: for 
the contrast in the attitude of the Courts to Hindu law and 
Muhammadan law respectively is instructive. The Moormen, as the 
Muslims were called, were a single community with an established 
judiciary and legal system; and the appointment of their Qazi in 
1694 (p. 184) to be " chief judge and decider” among them merely 
recognized existing fact. In the same spirit we find that one of his 
successors in office, being the obvious leader of the Muhammadan 
community, was appointed to be the first Muhammadan justice of 
the peace. The position as regards Hindus was different. No 
professional Hindu lawyer or judge had any recognition as such: 
Hindu cases were referred in the first instance, not to the Shastris 
(of whom there is never a word), but to the heads of the caste concerned. 
Even the representative Hindu chosen in 1717 (p. 171) to be the first 
Hindu justice of the peace was not a Brahman nor even of twice- 
born caste, but a Sudra merchant; and the only employment of a 
Brahman as such in judicial procedure appears to have been (p. 186) 
in the priestly function of administering an oath. The Court attempted 
to control the caste jurisdiction to an extent which would not be 
attempted to-day (see p. 219): but in the prominence which it gave 
to caste panchayats it was probably more in accord with Hindu 
orthodoxy: than the system which prevailed from 1774/1798 to 1861 
of having learned Brahmans as the sole channel through which the 
English Courts obtained advice on Hindu law. According to the 
Shastras themselves and according to what is known of the ancient 
practice of Hindu kingdoms, the King’s Court, where he sat with his 
Brahman advisers, was a court of last resort: not only so, but its 
law was a law of last resort, though colouring to an extent which will 
always be matter of controversy the subordinate laws of the castes. 

In this connection it 1s tantalizing that we can never have more 
details of the “ Gentue will” mentioned on p. 199. Sir Charles suggests 
that this may have been merely a division of self-acquired property 
by the father; even so, it would appear to cast some doubt 
on commonly accepted theories of the origin of Hindu wills, since it 
has been generally held that the Shastrie power of a Hindu father to 
make an unequal partition between his sons could only be exercised 
in his lifetime. If the case goes further than this and really means 
that the Bengal view of the powers of a father over ancestral property 
was an arguable proposition in Bombay in 1724, the commonly accepted 
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view of the authority of the Mitakshara would have to be revised. 
Perhaps it is as well that we can never know more of this case ! 

One last word or plea: the author twice speaks (pp. xviii and 209) 
of the “ Black Hole” as if it were a certain historical fact. This is 
a question on which it would be of the highest value to have the 
judgment of a calm judicial mind, especially from such a thorough 
investigator as Sir Charles Fawcett. To the present reviewer, at least, 
it has always seemed that the late Mr. Little, when he made his 
celebrated attack on the story in the pages of Bengal Past and Present, 
spoiled a fundamentally good case by the extravagance of his 
advocacy and his obvious desire to “ trail a coat” and invite all and 
sundry (culminating in Lord Curzon) to “step on it”. This much at 
least is certain: Dr. S. C. Hill, a careful scholar, had already reduced 
the fantastic total of deaths : Holwell, on whose unsupported evidence 
the tale appears to rest, was an essentially untruthful person. the 
tale itself is full of improbabilities. And, if the result of a dispassionate 
judgment should be to banish the story once and for all from the pages 
of reputable history, we need not regret its passing. It is far more 
discreditable to the Englishmen than it is to the Indians concerned. 
The latter were guilty at worst of mere callous stupidity ; the former 
are represented as giving up Calcutta with hardly a blow and allowing 
thernselves to be herded into a pen like a flock of sheep. Is it an 
argument for the truth of the story that the defender of Arcot was 
outspoken in his contempt for the “ gentlemen of Bengal ?” 


B. V. FG. 


THE VYAVAHARAMAYUKHA OF NILAKANTHA. Translated into English 
with explanatory notes and references to decided cases by P. V. 
Kane and S. G. PATWARDHAN. 10 x 63, pp. xxxi + 307. 
Bombay, 1933. Rs. 7. 


The Mayükhas or “Rays” are an encyclopedia of Hindu learning 
compiled early in the seventeenth century, of which the volume on 
Vyavahära (justice and law) has become in Western India a work of 
great and, in some places, paramount authority. It has already been 
translated into English three times ; but, excellent though Rao Saheb 
Mandlik's work in particular was, the present editors considered that 
there was room for a new translation in the light of recent knowledge 
and including those portions of a merely academic interest (e.g. 
ordeals) which their predecessors had omitted. [Incidentally one is 
glad to observe their tribute to the Rao Saheb in the preface : without 
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it some of their criticisms might have been read more severely than 
they probably intended.] They have added valuable footnotes, giving 
reference to decided cases, with criticisms where necessary. The 
resulting work ought to be of great value not only to scholars but to 
practising lawyers and judges in the Bombay Presidency and Berar. 

Messrs. Kane and Patwardhan do not express their views with quite 
so much subjectivity and vigour as Rao Saheb Mandlik; but one 
gathers (p. 113) that they agree with him and, mdeed, with every 
scholar of repute as well as with a strong majority in the lower Court 
in thinking that Lord Hobhouse’s judgment in Bhagwansingh .v. 
Bhagwansingh (1899), 26, i, À. 153, was mistaken. Another point of 
. Some interest is in their discussion of bandhu inheritance (pp. 164-5) ; 
it is refreshing to hear a conservative and orthodox Hindu calling for 
legislation to straighten out a tangle. The discussion would, however, 
be more valuable if the learned editors had given us their own views : 
and they hardly seem to realize the extent to which the tangle has 
been cleared up by the decisions in Jotindra v. Nagendra (1931), 
58, 1, A. 372, and Gajadhar v. Gaurishankar, 54, All. 698, F. B. (both 
of which they quote), and Mahant Garuddas v. Mahant Laldas (1933), 
60, i, A. 189 (which they do not quote). It is, in fact, perfectly possible 
now to state the law on Sarvadhikari’s principles in an intelligible 
form, which Sarvadhikari himself never succeeded in doing. There 
would stil remain the question whether he was right, and on this 
point Kesar Singh v. Seoretary of State, 49 M., 652 (quoted on p. 117 
in another connection), should also have been referred to. 

Good, however, though this book is, it is impossible to welcome it 
without a tinge of regret. When he brought out the first volume of 
his History of Dharmasastra in 1930, Mr. Kane held out hopes of a 
second volume dealing with the development of legal ideas in the 
sastric literature. Anything which distracts him from that great 
task is to be deprecated. How necessary it is may be seen from one 
example. On p. 105 Mr. Kane says: “ Only those who have made 
a deep study of the Mimansa can follow the discussion here," and 
similar remarks and brief discussions are plentiful. Now of this Pürva- 
Mimänsä school of philosophy, Macdonnell wrote: “ It lays special 
stress on the proposition that articulate sounds are eternal, and on the 
consequent doctrine that the connection of a word with its sense is 
not due to convention, but is by nature inherent in the word itself. 
Owing to its lack of philosophical interest, the system has not as yet 
much occupied the attention of European scholars?" But whatever 
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may be its repulsion for the philosopher, for the lawyer it is supremely 
important. It established a canon of legal interpretation as strict as 
and at some points not very different from that which English lawyers 
apply to Acts of Parliament. Nearly all the later Sanskrit law writers 
of importance are saturated in it; and a clear legal exposition of its 
methods, which Mr. Kane could give us, would make the understanding 
of their works a great deal easier. 

" We have, of course, Ganganatha Jha's translation of the sutras 
of Jaimimi; but this does not illustrate the legal workings of the 
system as Mr. Kane could do. 

S. V. FrrzGERALD. 


Tue PHONETIC SYSTEM OF ANCIENT JAPANESE. By S. YOSHITAKE. 
James G. Forlong Fund, Vol XII. 8$ x 53, pp. xi 7l. 
London: The Royal ‘Asiatic Society. 1934. 6s. 


In September, 1931, Professor S. Hashimoto published an article 
entitled Jodai no Bunken ni sonsuru Tokushu no Kanadzukai to Ton 
no Gohö, which made an epoch in the history of the phonetic study of 
Ancient Japanese. The world of linguistics in Japan has since been 
animated in this field of research in an unprecedented way. Articles 
have been written on the phonetic condition of the eighth-century 
Japanese by Messrs. Y. Endo, M. Mochidzuli, T. Ikegami, T. Miyake, 
K. Yasuda, and K. Nagata; I myself have also expressed my opinion . 
on the subject in short essays since 1931. Naturally it gave me great 
pleasure to learn of Mr. Yoshitake's recent publication in English of 
The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese. Not only can we, through 
this volume, become acquainted with many original and instructive 
views of the author, but the book has presented to the scholastic 
world of Europe a part of the problems with which Japanese linguists 
have been confronted, and of their achievements, neither being familiar 
abroad on account of the singularity of the Japanese language and 
letters. 

It may be admitted as justifiable that, for the original Gives 
sounds of the characters used as the Man-yö-gana, the author utilized 
the results of investigation carried out by Professor Karlgren. This is 
because Professor Karlgren's work, in respect of the abundance and 
authenticity of the materials used and the comparative completeness 
of his method of study, can be considered probably as the best of all 
the theories so far advanced on the same subjects by the scholars of 
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the East and of the West. It is only to be regretted that the author 
has occasionally followed. the errors committed by Professor Karlgren, 
although I shall not go deep into this question in the present review. 
Nor can I say that I am in entire agreement with the author on every 
conclusion of his. But, as I am limited im space, I shall note only one 
or two points that have occurred to me on the question of the general 
method of study. 

With regard to the eighth-century Japanese syllables answering 
to the modern ka, ke, ku, ke, ko, ga, gt, gu, ge, and go, the author states 
as follows: " The initial consonants of these syllables are represented 
by Ach. k-, k x -, n-, g-, and y-. This plainly shows that the Japanese 
consonants did not correspond exactly to any of the Chinese sounds, 
but that they were feebly aspirated varieties [k] and [g] as heard in 
modern Tökyö dialect. It must, however, be remembered that Ancient 
Chinese did not possess an unaspirated g, and therefore the Japanese 
would not have been able to indicate their [g] adequately, even if it 
had been an unaspirated consonant ” (p. 29). | | 

However, it seems to me rather dangerous to make such an assertion 
on the basis of these data alone: According to the results of my 
investigation the syllable corresponding to the modern ka is repre- 
sented by BF, BK, A, BL, Ail, PJ, Hal, ai WJ, fef. Jn. YA. S 28, dm. 
fm, Bi, d, Hi, and H in eighth-century literature, and the syllable 
answering to the modern ga by FX, AK, RE, WR, BR. RT, dp, mf, and 
e Sp. This shows that only the three characters #4, fr], and Yi], are 
used for both syllables, while the remaining twenty-three are 
distinguished according as they stand for the modern ka or ga. In 
the Kojiki # occurs only in places where we should find ga in modern 
Japanese, whereas in the Nihongi and the Man-yö-shü it represents 
the syllables corresponding to the modern ka and ga. The character 
ff is found in the Kojiki and the Man-yö-shü as answering to the 
modern ga, but in the Nihongi it occurs but once as a correspondence 
of the modern ka. The character m], which does not present itself in 
the Kojiki, is used in the Nihongi only m the name of the province 
Ek yay (Suruga in modern Japanese). In the Man-yö-shü it corresponds 
to the modern ka and ga, but the instances are not many. Each of 
these three characters belonged to the [ff group (y-) in Chinese, and 
has Kan-on ka and Go-on ga in Sino-Japanese, according to their 
modern pronunciation. It may therefore be conjectured that these 
characters with their Kan-on value were used as a correspondence of 
the modern ka, and with their Go-on value as a correspondence of the 
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modern ga. “Although Mr. Yoshitake discusses the question of the 
consonant answering to the modern g conjointly with that of the con- 
sonant corresponding to the modern k, it is necessary to examine them 
separately if we are to accomplish our study. more properly. To 
consider the matter still more strictly the Man-yö-gana are the letters 
that represent syllables, not single sounds. As a consequence, a mere 
glance at the letters does not enlighten us as to which two syllables 
had the same initial sound in the eighth century Japanese. This means 
that all the syllables ka, ki,, kia, ku, key, kes, koz, kos, ga, gi, gis, 
gu, Jez, Je» 901, and go, have to be investigated severally. I shall 
here narrow down the problem, and, after first considering the nature 
of the eighth-century Japanese syllable-answering to the modern ka, 
I shall enter upon the discussion of the syllable corresponding to the 
modern ga. 

For indicating the eighth-century Japanese syllable answering to 
the modern ka the following Man-yö-gana are used: SL W, Hi, 
o... JU, 22, din. XE. FF, HH (all of the B, group, Ach. k-) ; TF, 
i| (both of the 1€ group, Ach. £'-); fm (of the #É group, Ach. oi: 
BJ, ft (both of the [EE group, Ach. x); W, Pf, & (all of the FE group, 
Ach. y-). The only conclusion we can safely draw from this evidence 
is that the initial sound of the syllable in question would have been 
a velar consonant of some kind. In order to determine the precise 
nature of the consonant, further facts are needed. Now the Chinese 
of the early seventh century used the characters Elk (Ach. ka) and FF 
(Ach. ka) for representing the syllable which corresponds to the modern 
Japanese ka (B$ sir SS EM 18). The Japanese priest Ennin (Ñ f, 
A-D. 794-864), who, while studying in China, was taught the reading of 
Sanskrit letters by the Indian priest Högetsu (Tf A), recorded what 
he had learned in his own account of his sojourn in China. In this 
the Sanskrit ka is explained as JJ À # Jj E IE > (Pronounce 
it as the Japanese sound of hp ") and the Sanskrit ha as À < E E 
SS d Sam — (“ Pronounce it approximately as the Chinese sound 
of # ”). When we take into consideration all the points disclosed 
by these data we can perceive that the eighth-century Japanese syllable 
corresponding to the modern ka had likewise [E] as its initial sound. 
Moreover, from what is shown by the before-cited data, we may infer 
that the sound [k] under discussion was not a distinctly aspirated 
consonant like the Sanskrit kh or the initial sound of the % group 
(Ach. %’-) in Chinese, but that it was nearer an unaspirated consonant. 
Even if it were an aspirated consonant we must consider the aspiration 
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to have been very feeble. In the phonetic system of Ancient Japanese 
[k] and [%’] were not distinguished and therefore the contemporary 
Japanese reproduced the Chinese syllables [ka], [ka], and [k'a] in one 
and the same way [k-]. It is not yet clear whether the vowel contained 
in.this syllable was [a] or [a]. In the northern Chinese dialect (or 
dialects) of the Tang period [9'-] and [y-] seem to have been gradually 
losing their voicing, thus approaching the voiceless [4], [4], [oj], [eg], Lx], 
and [c] as found in modern Mandarin (cf. Karlgren: Études sur la 
phonologie chinoise, pp. 565-9). On the other hand, Ancient Japanese 
had neither [y] nor [A]. The ancient Japanese therefore replaced the 
Chinese syllables like [ya], [ya], and [gia] also by the Japanese syllable 
[k-]. This leads us to think that the Sino-Japanese sounds for mK 
(Ach. ka), JI (Ach. ka), FT (Ach. ka), fil (Ach. gia), ág (Ach. ya), 
4§ (Ach. ya), etc., each assumed the form of [k-] at the time. It Is 
no wonder then that all these characters should have been used 
indiscriminately as the Man-yö-gana for representing the eighth-century 
Japanese syllable [£-]. 

For indicating the eighth-century Japanese syllable corresponding 
to the modern ga the following Man-yó-gana are used: Fg, fk, $, 
if, EX (all of the BE group, Ach. p-> ng); fi], Yi], ër & (all of 
the [# group, Ach. y-). The only conclusion we can safely draw from 
this evidence is that the initial sound of the syllable, under consideration 
would have been a voiced velar consonant of some kind. In order to 
determine more precisely the nature of the consonant, further facts 
are required. Now we find in the modern dialects of central and 
eastern Japan (including Tokyo, Kyöto, etc.) the syllable which is 
represented by 37 (spelt ga in Römaji) is pronounced [g-] when standing 
at the begmning of a word and [y-] when occurring in other 
positions, But in the Kyoto dialect of the sixteenth century 
(as in the case of modern dialects of western Japan) 3? was 
pronounced [g-] in all positions (cf. Kirishitan Kyögi no Yögo ni tsuite, 
contained in Professor Hashimoto's Bunroku Gannen Amakusahan 
Kirishitan Kyogino Kenkyü, pp.35-6). Indeed, dialectally or individually 
the form [5-] seems also to have been in existence since olden times, 
because Ennin ([E] £) describes the Sanskrit ga as K W R "E = 
(“ The Japanese sound of the character 3%”) while explaining the 
Sanskrit na as A W SZ Z R EN Z (Pronounce it as the 
Japanese nasal sound of the character 4€"). This brings to light 
the phonetic condition of the Japanese language of the first half of the 
ninth century. We may therefore consider that the phonetic condition of 
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the eighth-century Japanese would not have differed widely from it, 
although no further particulars are as yet known to us. 

In short Mr. Yoshitake’s argument is in many cases based on too 
weak grounds. For his reconstruction of the phonetic system of 
Ancient Japanese he cites the following four materials: (1) modern 
Japanese sounds; (2) Kana version of Go-on; (3) Ancient Chinese 
as reconstructed by Professor Karlgren ; and (4) archaic Chinese sounds 
as proposed by the same Sinologist (p. 16). Of these four the last three 
_provide, after all, means for finding out the original Chinese sounds 
of the characters used as the Man-yo-gana. But the majority of the 
users of the Man-yó-gana knew only the Sino-Japanese sounds of the 
characters, being quite ignorant as to how they were pronounced 
in China. Consequently the original Chinese sounds of the characters 
used as the Man-yö-gana, in most cases, do not lend themselves to a 
precise determination of the nature of the Japanese syllables repre- 
sented by the characters; they merely restrict in some measure the 
extent of possibility. If therefore a more detailed knowledge of the 
nature of the Japanese syllables 1s to be acquired, 16 1s necessary to 
make as much use as possible of such data as (1) the transliteration of 
Japanese words in Chinese characters as rendered by the ancient 
Chinese and Koreans, (2) the accounts given by the Sanskrit scholars 
of Japan since the ninth century, and (3) the phonetic condition of the 
modern Japanese dialects (including the Luchuan dialects). The 
Man-yö-gana are certainly extremely important material, but we must 
in my opinion be on our guard lest we overestimate their value. 

ARISAKA HrpEYO. 


Les Nores DE CHEVET DE Str ÖHÖNAGON , DAME D'HONNEUR AU 
PALAIS DE Kyoto. Traduction in extenso de l’ancien texte 
japonais. Par ANDRÉ BEAUJARD. 92 x 64, pp. xxi + 329. 
Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine G.-P. Maisonneuve, 
1934. 80 frs. 

Str SHÖNAGON’, SON TEMPS ET son OEUVRE (Une Femme de Lettres 
de Ancien Japon). Par ANDRÉ BEAUJARD. 93 x 61, pp. 377. 
Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine G.-P. Maisonneuve, 
1934. 80 frs. 

These two learned works by Dr. Beaujard are beyond all praise. 

Seldom is a study of a literary product accomplished with such laborious 

thoroughness as by the present scholar. Not only has Dr. Beaujard 
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given us a complete translation of the Makura-no-Sóshi in an excellent 
style, but he has also handled the still harder task of portraying its 
author, Sei Shónagon, in an equally admirable manner through the 
medium of her immortal book. 

Às a matter of fact, the subject dealt with by Dr. Beaujard 1s not 
new. The Makura-no-Söshi has been rendered into modern Japanese 
by native scholars. But these versions help us little when translating 
the original text into a European language. What is: usually called 
the “ subject ” of a sentence, which has to be expressed in one way or 
another in any European language, is at times just as difficult to detect 
in the Japanese translation as in the original text. This point 
is well illustrated by the opening line, Haru wa akebono, which 
Professor Kaneko has modernized thus: Haru wa akebono ga koto ni 
omoshiroi. This translation is clear enough to be readily apprehended 
by a Japanese schoolboy 15 years of age, and yet the original expression 
has given rise to varied interpretations, as may be seen from the 
following :— 


Aston: “ In spring I love to watch the dawn. .. ."! 
Florenz ` “ (Es ist interessant, zu beobachten) wie es sich im 


Frühling ..., die in der Morgendimmerung....’’? 
Revon: “Ce qui me charme, au printemps, c’est Paurore.” ? 
Beaujard ` “ Au printemps, (c'est) l'aurore (que je préfère). 4 


Every one of these four renderings, of which the two last are 
structurally identical, is indeed charming, but they cannot all be 
accurate. If one of them is right others must be incorrect. The 
difference, however slight it may appear, must on no account be 
regarded as trivial, for it betrays how easily the intention of the original 
writer can be distorted through a lack of attention on the part of the 
translator. Thus while recognizing the “ impersonal” character of 
the Makura-no-Sôshi (cf. NO. p. xi) Dr. Beaujard has introduced 
"Je" into his translation. What Sei Shönagon here discusses is 
obviously the spring itself, and not what she loves or prefers ın spring. 
The purport of the original must then be: “ The spring is to be best 
enjoyed at dawn” or “The spring is most delightful at dawn". 
The beauty of the laconic utterance Haru wa akebono cannot, of 

1 W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese Literature (1930), p. 106. 

° K. Florenz, Geschichte der japanischen Literatur (1909), p. 224 

š M. Revon, Anthologie de la littérature japonaise, des origines au XX siècle (1928), 


p. 200. 
'* A. Beaujard, Les Notes de Chevet de Sei Shönagon’ (1934), p. 1. 
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course, be expressed in any other way, not even in the manner 
Professor Kaneko has paraphrased. The exquisite terseness is partly- 
retained in the French translations, but is completely lost in both the 
English and the German renderings. - 

The modern Japanese versions with commentaries, nevertheless, 
serve a useful purpose, since they assist in determining the probable 
meaning of ambiguous words which are met with in the original text. 
Dr. Beaujard is certainly justified in exercising his own discretion when 
the native commentators are at variance. He has, for instance, adopted 
Professor Kaneko's reading toku yare to ‘‘ (Nous dimes au conducteur) 
d'aller plus vite  (N.C., pp. xiii, 126), in preference to Mr. Mizoguchi's 
version, toku yaredo " although the carriage made haste ", which latter 
does not seem to fit in with the context. In the case, however, of such 
a vague word as kakita, the present translator might have investigated 
a little more deeply. He has translated it, in accordance with Kaneko's 
interpretation, by ‘ Un tableau (noir) où l'on note (ce qu'on a peur 
d'oublier)”, rejecting Mizoguchi’s rendering “A board used for 
carrying things” (N.C., pp. xii, 230). But the meaning “ A board 
used for cutting out cloth ”, as given in both the Dai-Nihon Kokugo 
Jiten (1929) and the Gensen (1929-1930), seems just as suitable, or 
even better than either of the significations proposed by the two 
commentators. 

In view of the fact that the Makura-no-Sôshi has many different 
texts, whose authenticities remain to be proved, the first book of 
Dr. Beaujard’s can broadly be described as “a reliable translation of 
Mr. Mizoguchi's version of the Makura-no-Söshi " (cf. N.C., p. xiii, 
n. 1). The reader must not imagine that every word he reads in this 
version was actually written by Sei Shónagon. This unfortunate 
circumstance makes it the more difficult to draw out facts from the 
Makura-no-Soshi. Almost all that can be inferred. in the present 
uncertainty is set forth by Dr. Beaujard in his second. volume. 

The book is divided into four parts, preceded by “ Notes 
préliminaires ", under which are explained (1) the transcriptions used 
by the author for Japanese, Chinese, and Sanskrit words, (2) Japanese 
and Chinese proper names, and (3) matters concerning the reckoning 
of time in ancient Japan. Part i is devoted to a general study of the 
age in which Sei Shönagon lived. It opens with a brief account of 
Japanese history from the earliest times to the tenth century and of 
Chinese history till the T‘ang period. This is followed by “ Le Japon 
au x° siècle ", under which heading the author discusses (1) the world 
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in which Sei Shönagon lived, (2) the organization of the State, and 
official titles, (3) the religions (including Shintö, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Taoism), divination, magic, and superstitions, (4) 
science, arts, and recreations, (5) contemporary thought, manners, 
customs, and clothing, and (6) life at the Court. 

` These are but preliminary to part ii, in which a particular study is 
made of the important families, touching upon the origin of Sei 
Shonagon. After a careful examination of the events told in the 
Makura-no-Söshi, Dr. Beaujard ascribes her parentage to Kiyowara 
Motosuke, without however, referring to the clear statement made in 
the Dai-Nihonshi (A.D. 1657-1906), where we read: ‘‘ Sei Shönagon 
was the daughter of Kiyowara Motosuke, Governor of Higo." Partii 
is concluded with a chronologically arranged list of the events quoted 
in the Makura-no-Soshi. 

The remaining 155 pages are the cream of the book. In part ni 
Dr. Beaujard dwells on the nature of the Makura-no-Söshi. He begins 
with a discussion of the circumstances in which 16 was written and 
an explanation of the commentaries, followed by a study of the 
language and style of the Makura-no-Söshi. Then he compares Sei . 
Shönagon’s poems with those of which they are adaptations, and asserts 
that her poems do not excel those of her contemporaries (p. 232). 
The contents of the Makura-no-Söshi are classified into eight categories 
by the present author : (1) Énumérations, (2) Descriptions et tableaux, 
(3) Divers (les sons, les parfums, . . . ), (4) Récits, (5) Réflexions, 
(6) Portraits physiques et moraux, (7) Les personnages —Types 
généraux, and (8) Personnages particuliers. These, however, may 
ultimately be brought under the three broader categories: (1) 
Classification, (2) Gossip, and (3) Reflections and observations, as 
suggested by Professor Ikeda. 

Part iv treats of Sei Shönagon herself. In the opinion of 
Dr. Beaujard, she was “ coléreuse " (p. 258) and " ingrate " (p. 258), 
but proved herself sometimes “ charitable" (p. 258) and “ délicate " 
(pp. 258-9); knew how to be thankful when she was informed of some- 
thing she did not know (p. 259), does not seem to have had a very good 
opinion of people in general (p. 260), appreciated the æsthetic side of 
things rather than their moral aspects (p. 261), and was a sincere, 
but not ardent, believer in Buddhism, and in the main observed the 
doctrines of the Tendai school (p. 266). If these are, among others, the 
inferences that may be drawn from the Makura-no-Söshi, the more 
tender side of Sei Shönagon can be perceived in the poems collected 
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in her Kashi “ Recueil privé", which is dismissed by Dr. Beaujard 
in less than twenty words on p. 187 

After scrutinizing Sei Shönagon’s scientific and geographical know- 
ledge and her allusions to the history, legends, and literature of Japan 
and China, as revealed in her work, Dr. Beaujard concludes that she 
was no more learned than the people who surrounded her (p. 350). 
He thus seems to agree with Mr. Waley in his judgment that “ it is 
her extreme readiness of wit rather than her erudition that makes 
Shonagon remarkable”’ (cf. S., p. 351, n. 3). In support of this 
deduction may be cited many instances, of which the following is 
perhaps the most famous. One winter’s day, when there had been 
a heavy snowfall, the Empress asked the Lady-in-waiting: " Well, 
Sei Shonagon. How is the snow on the peak of Koro (4 JE E)?” 
To this Sei Shonagon replied simply by having the lattice raised 
and rolling up the bamboo screen herself in allusion to the following 
poem by Po Chü-i (which was no doubt in the mind of the Empress) :— 
Le soleil est déjà haut, et j'ai assez dormi ; 

mais je paresse encore avant de me lever. 
J'ai entassé (sur moi) les couvertures (aussi haut qu'une) 
petite tour, et je ne crains pas le froid. 
La cloche du temple d’I-ai, je l'entends en me soulevant sur mon 
oreiller ; 
La neige du pic de Hsiang-lou, je la vois en relevant le store de Karben 
(S., p. 343). 

“Tl faut avouer," Dr. Beaujard rightly observes, “ que Sei ne 
pouvait guère montrer avec plus d’élégance son érudition, ou, pour 
mieux dire, sa présence d'esprit, puisque, comme elle-même l'ajoute 
aussitót, les vers de Po Tchu-i étaient familiers à toutes ses compagnes "' 
(S., p. 343). 

Copious notes throughout and a udis bibliography at 
the end of the second volume (pp. 363-374) complete the two invaluable 
works under review. The study would have been brought nearer to 
perfection had mention been made of the passages illustrative of the 
life of the lower classes, as, for example, the description of the men and 
women engaged in the planting and reaping of rice (N.C., pp. 248, 
249), and that of the fisherwomen (N.C., p. 204). But the omission can 
hardly prevent us from assuring the author that he has succeeded 
in bringing us to a closer contact with the brilliant figure of the tenth- 
eleventh century Japan who has been compared to the “ Fleur de 
cerisier ”, 

S. YOSHITAKE. 
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Professor Alice Werner 


The death of Dr. Alice Werner, which occurred at Welwyn Garden 
City on 9th June, 1935, was an irreparable loss not only to African 
studies but to all who knew her personally. Born at Trieste on 
26th June, 1859, she had lived in her early youth in New Zealand, 
Mexico, the United States of America, and on the European Continent, 
and was educated partly in Germany and later on in England, 
eventually going to Newnham College, Cambridge. Thus she became 
a good linguist, with a cosmopolitan outlook in the best sense of 
the word. l 

But the ultimate goal of her destiny was Africa, and a visit in 1893 
to Nyasaland, followed by one in 1894 to Natal, laid down the main 
lines of her subsequent career. In 1899 she undertook the task of 
teaching Afrikaans and Zulu in London, and another African tour in 
1911-13, this time to East Africa, brought her into contact with 
Swahili and other languages of that region. 

In 1917 she joined the School of Oriental Studies as one of the 
original members of its teaching staff; and, rising through the grades 
of Lecturer and Reader, she eventually became Professor of Swahili 
and the Bantu languages. During the years that intervened till her 
retirement at the end of the session 1929-1930 hundreds of students 
passed through her hands and benefited by her teaching. During part 
of this time she also gave instruction at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
both there and in London her sister, Miss Mary Werner, co-operated 
with her. | 

In 1928 Dr. Alice Werner received the degree of D.Lit. (London) 
and in 1930, after her retirement, she was given the title of Emeritus 
Professor by the same University ; in 1931 she was awarded the silver 
medal of the African Society, of which she was a Vice-President, and 
also received the honour of a C.B.E. 

In addition to her varied activities as a member of the teaching 
staff of the School, she made a number of contributions on African 
subjects to our Bulletin, as well as to other journals, and produced 
several standard works of permanent value on African philology and 
mythology. But those of her colleagues who are not specialists in the 
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African field, while fully recognizing her great achievements as a 
scholar, will chiefly remember her as an amiable and genial friend and 
fellow-worker in our School. 

C. O. B. 


In Memoriam: Jarl Charpentier 


There are many who grieve for the loss of the great orientalist 
who passed away with startling suddenness last summer, and amongst 
the sincerest mourners are his friends in this School, with which for 
many years past he was associated by intimate ties. Here he delivered 
a lecture of very high importance on the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, which was printed in this Bulletin (IV, 147 ff.); and our pages 
were often enriched by other articles and reviews by him. In losing 
him we have lost very much. 

Jarl Hellen Robert Toussaint Charpentier was born in Göteborg 
on the 17th December, 1884. His father, Major Robert Charpentier, 
was of French extraction, and the blend of Gallic and Scandinavian 
blood bore happy fruits in his son. His Alma Mater was the ancient 
University of Uppsala, where he became Docent in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in 1908. He speedily made his mark. He 
had very great powers of work, with a notably retentive ánd orderly 
intellect, to which was added the rarer gift of a sound and vigorous 
judgment. In his short life he wrote much—innumerable articles in 
learned periodicals and not a few books in his native Swedish, English, 
French, and German—but all that he wrote was of high quality, and 
his University duly recognized his outstandmg talents by promoting 
him in 1927 to the chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
succession to his master Johansson. In purely linguistic studies his 
best work was perhaps Die Desideratwhildungen der indoiranischen 
Sprachen, which appeared at Uppsala in 1912 as vol. 6 of the Archives 
d' Études Orientales ; but he produced many other excellent philological 
studies, e.g. De indoeuropeiske Spraken (Uppsala, 1915), and Die 
verbalen r-Endungen der Indogermanischen Sprachen (ibid., 1917). 
He gave more attention to the ancient languages of India—Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Prakrit—with their literatures, and to Indian history and 
antiquities. His Paccekabuddhageschichten, of which the first part was 
issued in the Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift of 1908, and his Buddha 
(Stockholm, 1910) revealed wide knowledge of Buddhist texts; 
and his critical edition of the Uttaradhyayana, a Jain Prakrit canonical 
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book, which he published with notes and commentary as vol. 18 of the 
Archives d Études Orientales at Uppsala in 1922, bore striking evidence 
to his mastery of Jainism. Between these two he published a very 
valuable work op Brahmanic literature, Die Suparnasage (no. 26 of 
the publications of the Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, Uppsala 
and Leipzig, 1920), in which he edited with translation and full 
exposition the Suparnädhyäya, a curious semi-dramatic poem of the 
later Vedic period narrating the myth of Garuda. Another notable 
contribution to the study of Hinduism is his Brahman, which was 
issued in the Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift of 1932, bd. 2; this is an 
investigation into the origin of the term brahman and the religious 
and mythical ideas attached to it in ancient India, including a vigorous 
criticism: of Professor Hertel’s theories on the-subject. In history and 
antiquities also his pen was very active. He contributed to vol. i 
of the Cambridge History of India an excellent chapter on the Jains ; 
in 1924 he brought out at Stockholm a handy little Stora Moguls 
Dynasti; and his last work was an able study of the Indian travels 
ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana. 

No less important was his work upon the relations of the early 
European-travellers in the East, especially the Catholic missionaries. 
Many years ago his keen eye perceived the value of these neglected 
sources, and he set himself to examine them, with fruitful results. 
The first of these studies saw the light in the pages of this Bulletin 
(II, 731 f£), under the title “ Preliminary Report on the ‘ Livro da 
Seita dos Indios. Orientais' (Brit. Mus. Sloane 1820)”; then came 
“A Treatise on Hindu Cosmography from the Seventeenth Century 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 2748 A) im this Bulletin, vol. III, 317 ft, 
and “The British Museum MS. Sloane 3290, the Common Source of 
Baldaeus and Dapper ”, ibid., HI, 413 ff. Father Fenicio’s Livro da 
Seita dos Indios Orientais, the -subject of the above-mentioned 
“ Preliminary Report", was at last edited by Charpentier with 
introduction and notes in 1933 at Uppsala, as no. 40 of the publications 
of the Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond. - 

These notices of a few of his works will give some conception of the 
great: and fruitful energies which were crowded into Charpentier’s 
short life. Would that he had been spared to the full span of years. 
But in his brief time he achieved much, marvellously much, and he 
leaves with us a cherished memory of a great scholar and a loyal 
friend. : 
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Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death at Geneva 
on the 15th of February of Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

A son of the late Vice-Admiral William Chamberlain and a grand- 
son of Captain Basil Hall, the navigator, after whom he was named, 
he was born at Southsea on the 18th October, 1850. From childhood 
he was delicate, with a weak constitution, and it was perhaps for this 
reason that his earlier education in England was left in the hands of 
private tutors. At a later age he was sent abroad to the Continent to 
learn French and German, and when, after some years spent in French 
lycées, he returned to England with his education finally completed 
he was given a post in the house of Barings. But work on an office 
stool proved quickly unsuitable and, his health breaking down, he 
left home on a prolonged voyage. It was in the course of this that, 
after various wanderings, he eventually, in 1873, reached the shores 
of Japan, a country which was henceforth to be his real home for 
nearly forty years. 

At the moment of his arrival enthusiasm for the learning and the 
things of the West was intense and general; and young Chamberlain, 
already an accomplished classical scholar and possesséd of an 
exceptionally intimate knowledge of French and German, had no 
difficulty in obtaining an appointment as teacher of English in the 
newly founded Imperial Naval Academy. A linguist by predestination, 
he at once set himself to the study of Japanese; and, mastering its 
initial difficulties with exceptional ease, he quickly passed from the 
stage of student to that of scholar and authority. In 1880 the first 
fruits of his industry appeared in the shape of a volume on the 
Classical Poetry of Japan. This was followed in 1886 by a Romanized 
Japanese Reader and a Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language, 
modern written style; then came in quick succession a Translation 
of the Kojiki, with Commentary, and his Handbook of Colloquial 
Japanese. The last and Aston’s slimmer and more concise work on the 
same subject were for years the standard textbooks for English 
students of the language. In the meanwhile, he was also a constant 
contributor of learned papers to the Journals of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, an association founded in 1872 under foreign auspices for 
purposes of research. In 1890 he published Things Japanese, a vade- 
mecum of miscellaneous information which enjoyed a wide popularity 
and proved invaluable to serious student and casual globe-trotter 
alike. Next he brought out, in collaboration with the late Mr. W. B. 
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Mason, a revised and up-to-date édition of Murrays’ Guide Book to 
Japan, based on the singularly comprehensive and learned work, 
compiled originaly by Satow and Hawes. Long before this he had 
severed his connection with the Naval Academy ; but in recognition 
of his services in the field of linguistic knowledge he had been 
subsequently appointed Professor of Philology in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. In 1895 he published a Grammar of the Luchuan 
Language; in 1902 he wrote for the Asiatic Society of Japan a paper 
on “ Bashó, and the Japanese Epigram " ; and in 1905 appeared his 
Moji no Shirube—a Practical Introduction to the Study of Japanese 
Writing, a sumptuous and beautifully printed work destined to lighten 
the labours of generations of unfortunate students. His paper on 
“ Bashó and the Japanese Epigram ”, in the opinion of some the most 
brilliant and perfect piece of work that ever came from his pen, was 
subsequently published in book form in combination with his earlier 
volume on Japanese poetry. His last contribution in the field of 
Japanese knowledge was a small pamphlet entitled The Invention of a 
New Religion, an arresting essay but unpalatable to many Japanese. 

Long before this, however, ill-health and poor eyesight, the latter 
doubtless aggravated by ihe strain of reading the Chinese ideograph, 
had made him a semi-invalid; and, never a frequenter of the 
fashionable world in Tokyo, he now lived in practical retirement, 
accessible only to his more intimate friends. Finally, in 1911, he 
decided to leave the country and returned to Europe, settling 
ultimately at Geneva. There, having laid aside for good the work which 
had occupied him for so many years, he turned to the study of French 
literature later embodying the results of his labours in a work entitled 
Eight Centuries of French Poetry. His last book appeared as late as 
1933 and.is called Encore est vive la Souris, a title taken from a poem 
of Charles. of Orléans in which the latter protested against rumours 
that he was dead, Chamberlain having seen himself similarly referred to. 

He was a great scholar and a great linguist in the true sense of 
the term, a trained philologist, with a profound knowledge of the 
languages of the Far East and of the West alike, gifted with amazing 
powers of intellectual application, and a master of style, whether the 
medium of expression was French or English, gentle and retiring in 
manner and address, but accessible always to the humble student in 
search of advice or assistance. | 

Thus has left the stage one of.the greatest authorities on Japan 
and the Japanese language that this country has produced. 

HaroLD PARLETT. 
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Professor Zoltan Gombocz 

In Dr. Zoltán Gombocz, Professor of Hungarian Linguistics in 
Budapest University, Hungary, has lost one of the finest combinations 
of Hungarian and Western culture. | 

A peculiar many-sidedness characterized his whole scientific 
activity. His researches comprised all the fields of Hungarian 
linguistics—phonetics, sound history, accidence, syntax, and word 
history. The results of his labours are concentrated in two com- 
prehensive works, the Etymological Dictionary of the Hungarian 
Language, which, in collaboration with his friend Professor John 
Melich, he began to compile in 1914, and which, though still 
unfinished, is the most exhaustive dictionary of its kind, and in his 
famous monograph on Bulgaro-Turkish Loan-words in Hungarian, 
published in Vol. xxx of the Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ugrienne. 
The latter work threw a new light on the prehistoric wanderings of 
the Hungarians and on the main problem of Hungarian folk-lore, 
the genesis of the Attila legend. 

- His amazing mastery of languages and his exhaustive bibliographic 
knowledge enabled him to make himself familiar with all the results 
of foreign methodology and to apply these results to the particular 
problems of Hungarian linguistics. But he did even more than that: 
he supplemented these results with researches of his own dealt 
with in his “ Linguistic Methodology " (N yelvtörteneti módszertan, 1922) 
and in his " Semasiology ” (Jelentéstan, 1926), as well as in a number of 
important articles and presidential addresses. Although his whole— 
purely psychological—philosophy of language is based upon the 
functionalism «of the Geneva school (Saussure, Bally, Vendryès), 
he remained open to other foreign influences too. He was, of course, 
deeply interested in English lmguistics in the work of phoneticians 
like Miss Soames and Daniel Jones, and in the methodological 
researches of Otto Jespersen, some of whose views he discussed in the 
very last article written by him (“ Funkcionális nyelvszemlélet ” 
= “ Functional Aspects of Linguistics ” in Magyar Nyelv, 1934). 

It was in his inaugural address at the Eótvós College in October, 
1914, that he summed up his creed when he said that ''in the life of 
every scientist there is one decisive moment, when the sacred 
enthusiasm of the search for truth gets possession of his mind ". And 
his paramount significance consists, not only in his undying scientific 
achievements, but also in that noble and generous educational activity 
of his which aroused this sacred enthusiasm in two generations of 
young Hungarian scholars. STEPHEN ULLMANN. 
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SIR GEORGE, | 

You more worthily than any Englishman of this age 
have upheld the great tradition of Sir William Jones. 
To-day on this eighty-fifth anniversary of your birth 
your fellow-workers in the many fields, from which you 
have reaped so rich a harvest and in which you were 
often the first to turn the soil, unite in offering you their 
grateful and admiring homage. 

The long list of your publications, extending over 
nearly sixty years of devoted labour, bears witness to 
the boundless energy and enthusiasm and to the firmness 
of spirit which, held undeviating on the path you have 
chosen, has triumphed over every difficulty of circum- 
stance. Neither age nor sickness has diminished that 
enthusiasm nor dimmed that spirit In your twenty- 
third year, already a student of Sanskrit and appointed 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, you left Ireland 
for India, to enter upon that strenuous and fruitful 
combination of the life of action and the life of letters 
of which half a century later we saw the crowning achieve- 
ment. ln your seventy-seventh year you completed the 
last of the twenty volumes of the Linguistic Survey of 
India, and in your eighty-second year the fourth and 
last part of your great dictionary of Kashmiri. You, 
author in early manhood of the Bihar Peasant Lafe, 
creator of the Linguistie Survey, compiler of so many 
grammars of known and unknown languages, editor and 
translator of so many Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan 
texts, have more than any other contributed to our 
knowledge of the innumerable languages and dialects of 
India. Your work, beyond that of all others, has. 
stimulated in Indians themselves a just pride in their 
own vernaculars and a deep and enduring interest in the 
long history that lies behind them. Contributors to this 
volume of studies in a field which owes so much to your 
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M à 
own-Work come bud néarly every country of Europe 
and from America, as well as from that dear land of 
India, to whose service you gave the strength of your 
youth and middle age. Yet they are but a small pro- 
portion of the many who admire the greatness of your 
achievement, who draw inspiration and encouragement 
from your example, or who enjoy the inestimable.privilege 
of your friendship. 

In conclusion we to whom was — P the grateful 
task of editing this volume desire to express our thanks 
to the Governing Body of the School and to Sir E. 
Denison Ross, the general editor of the Bulletin, for 
placing this part at our disposal, and to Miss Murray 
Browne, whose labour in preparing it for press. has 
greatly lightened our own; and to all our fellow-con- 
tributors who have striven to make this volume worthy 
of the great man and scholar to whom it is offered as a 
birthday gift. d 


H. W. BAILEY. 
R. L; Turner. 
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1881 


A. handbook to the Kayathi character. Calcutta, 1881. 

An introduction to the Maithilí language of North Bihár, containing 
a grammar, chrestomathy and vocabulary. (JASB., xlix and li, 
Pt. 1, Special numbers, 1881-2.) 

An American puzzle. (IA., x, pp. 89-90.) 

Maithila folk-lore—Vararuchi as a guesser of acrosties. (IA. x, 
pp. 366-370.) Pos 

Hindi and the Bihar dialects. (Calcutta Review, vol. lxxii, 
pp. 363-377.) 


1882 
Manbodh's Haribans. Part I, Text. (JASB., li, Pt. 1, pp. 129-150.) 
Completed in JASB., lin, Pt. 1, Special number, pp. 1-75. 
In self-defence. (With Addendum. On the opinions of the Biharis 
themselves.) (Calcutta Review, vol. lxxv, pp. 256-263.) 


1883 

Seven grammars of the dialects and subdialects of the Bihari language. 
8 parts. Calcutta, 1883-7. 

Folklore from Eastern Gorakhpur (N.W.P.). By Hugh Fraser. 
. . . Edited by G. A. Grierson. (Notes on dialectic peculiarities, 
by G. A. Grierson.) (JASB., lii, Pt. 1, pp. 1-32.) 

Essays on Bihäri declension and conjugation. (JASB., li, Pt. 1, 
pp. 119-159.) | 


1884 

. Translation to Manbodh’s Haribans. Index to Man'bodh's Haribans. 
(JASB., hu, Pt. 1, Special number, pp. 1-75. Part 1 in JASB., li, 
Pt. 1, pp. 129-150. 

Twenty-one Vaishnava hymns. Edited and translated. (JASB., liii, 
Pt. 1, Special number, pp. 76-94.) 

The song of Bijai Mal. Edited and translated. (JASB., liii, Pt. 1, 
Special number, pp. 94-150.) 

Some Bihari folk-songs. (JRAS., 1884, pp. 196-246.) 

Mis’kaut = Committee. (Panjab Notes and Queries, II, No. 288.) 
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Birth custom--opprobrious names—Bihar. (Panjab Notes and 
Queries, I, No. 768.) 

1885 

Bihar peasant life, being a discursive catalogue of the surroundings 
of the people of that province. Calcutta, 1885. 

A comparative dictionary of the Bihari language. Compiled by A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernle . . . and George A. Grierson. (Index to the 
Ramayan of Tulsi Das.) Part I, Calcutta, 1885. Part II, Calcutta, 
1889. No more published. 

Selected specimens of the Bihari language. Edited and translated. 
(ZDMG., xxxix, pp. 617-673, Part I, The Maithili dialect, xlii, 
pp. 468-524, Part IH, the Bhoj'püri dialect.) 

The battle of Kanarpi Ghat, edited and translated by Sri Näräyan 
Singh and G. A. Grierson. (JASB., liv, Pt. 1, pp. 16-35.) 

Two versions of the song of Gopí Chand. Edited and translated. 
(JASB., liv, Pt. 1, pp. 35-55.) 

Curiosities of Indian literature. (IA., xiv, pp. 124, 206, 236, 261, 292, 
323. xv, 281-2, 318-19, 348. xvi, 46-8, 78, 199-200, 226-7, 250, 
284, 315. xvii, 60, 88.) 

Vidyapati and his contemporaries. (IA., xiv, pp. 182-196.) 

The song of Alha’s marriage; a Bhojpuri epic. (IA., xiv, pp. 209-227.) 

À summary of the Alha Khand. (IÀ., xiv, pp. 255-260.) 


1886 
Some Bhoj'püri folk-songs. (JRAS., 1886, pp. 207-267.) 
An introductory note by G. A. Grierson. [To “An English-Gipsy 
index. Compiled by Mrs. Grierson ".] (IA, xv, pp. 14-16.) 
Progress of European scholarship. (IA., xv, pp. 342-5. xvi, 75-8, 
110-12, 198-9, 281-4, 313-15. xvii, 24-9, 321-8. xviii, 26-30, 
88-90, 125-7, 246-8. xix, 72-5. xx, 116-19, 293-7, 394-6. 
xxiii, 109-12.) 
1887 
Hints to oriental students. No. 1. Some useful Hindi books. (JRAS., 
1887, pp. 138-144.) 
Gipsies in England and in India. (TA. xvi, pp. 35-41.) 
Arabic and Persian references to Gipsies. (IA., xvi, pp. 257-8.) 
Language of Magahiya Doms. (IA., xvi, p. 284.) 


1888 
The medieval vernacular literature of Hindüstän, with special 
reference to Tul’si Das. (Verhandlungen des vii. Internationalen 
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Orientalisten-Congresses, Arische Section, pp. 157-210.) Wien, 
1888. | 
The inscriptions of Piyadasi, by É. Senart. . .. Translated by G. A. 
Grierson. (TA., xvi, pp. 303-7. xvii, 1-9, 73-80, 105-8, 300-9. 
xix, 82-102. xx, 154-170, 229-266. xxi, 1-13, 85-92, 101-6, 

145—155, 171-7, 203-10, 243—250, 258-210.) 

Doms, Játs, and the origin of the gypsies. Extracted from the Indian 
Antiquary, 1886-87. (Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 1, 
pp. 71-6.) 

The Vikrama Samvat. (Athenæum, 9th June, 1888, pp. 727-8.) 


1889 

The modern vernacular literature of Hindustan. (JASB., lvii, Pt. 1, 
Special number.) 

The Danish Royal Academy's prize regarding the philological position 
of Sanskrit in India. (IA., xviii, pp. 124-5.) 

Gustave Garrez. [Obituary notice.] (IA., xvii, pp. 378-9.) 

The genitive in Gypsy. Extracted from The Indian Antiquary, 1887. 
(Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 1, pp. 97-9.) 

Beng. (Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, i, p. 118.) 


1890 

A grammar of the dialect of Chhattisgarh in the Central Provinces. 
Written in Hindi by Mr. Hiräläl Kävyopädhyäya . . . translated 
and edited by George A. Grierson. (JASB., lix, Pt. 1, pp. 1-49, 
101-153.) | 

Sir M. Monier-Williams on transliteration. [A letter.] (JRAS., 1890, 
pp. 814-820.) 

Notes on Päli and Präkrit. (Academy, 1890, 25th October, p. 369.) 


1891 
Joseph and his brethren. (Calcutta Review, vol. xcii, pp. 351-360.) 


| 1892 
An ancient form of submission. (Academy, 1892, 2nd July, p. 15.) 


1893 
Notes on the district of Gaya. Calcutta, 1893. 
On the early study of Indian vernaculars in Europe. (JASB., lxii, 
I Pt. 1, pp. 41-52.) 
À specimen of the Padumäwati. Analysis of the Padumäwati. (JASB., 
lxii, Pt. 1, pp. 127-210.) 
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Obituary notice of the death of Mr. F. S. Growse. (Pr. ASB., 1893, 
pp. 119-120.) 

Notes on Tul’st Das. (IA., xxii, pp. 89-98, 122-9, 197-206, 225-236, 
253-274.) 


1894 


On a stone image of the Buddha found at Räjagrha. (JASB., Dan, 
Pt. 1, pp. 35-8.) 

Professor Weber on the Kavyamala. (IA., xxii, p. 28.) 

The Bhasha-bhushana of Jas’want Singh. Edited and translated by 
G. A. Grierson. (IA., xxiii, pp. 215—222, 225-238, 265-296, 305-333, 
345-359.) 

The hemp plant in Sanskrit and Hindi literature. (IA., xxiii, pp. 260-2.) 

Professor W. Dwight Whitney. [Obituary notice] (TA. xxiii 
pp. 263-4.) 


1895 


On the condition of Asöka inscriptions in India. (Actes du Dixiéme 
Congrès International des  Orientalistes, Deuxième partie, 
pp. 147-150.) Leide, 1895. ; 

On the phonology of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (ZDMG., 
xlix, pp. 393-421 and 1, pp. 1-42.) 

On pronominal suffixes in the Kagmiri language. (JASB., lxiv, Pt. 1, 
pp. 336-351.) 

On the radical and participial tenses of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. (JASB., Ixiv, Pt. 1, pp. 352-375.) 

Note on an early supposed Bangali version of the Lord's Prayer. 
(Pr. ASB., 1895, pp. 88-91.) 

[A reduced facsimile of the grant of Bisapi by Civa Simha to Vidyäpatı.] 
(Pr. ASB., 1895, pp. 143-4.) 

On the stress-accent in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (JRAS., 
1895, pp. 139—147.) 

The geographical distribution and mutual affinities of the Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. (Calcutta Review, vol. ci, pp. 258-274.) 

The Tenth Congress of Orientalists, Geneva, 1894. (IA. xxiv, 

pp. 136-140.) 

Essays on Kasmiri grammar. By . . . Karl Friedrich Burkhard. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, by G. A. 
Grierson. (IA., xxiv, pp. 337-347. xxv, 1-9, 29-35, 85-102, 
165-173, 193-9, 208-16. xxvi 188-192. xxvu, 179-193, 
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215-221, 228-232, 309-317. xxvii, 6-13, 85-93, 169-179, 
219—223, 247-252, 269-270. xxix, 1-4.) 

The Bower manuscript. (IA., xxiv, p. 370.) 

Curiosities of Indian literature. Selected and translated by G. A. 
Grierson. . . . Edited ... by... Ramadina Sinha. [From 
IA., xiv-xvii.] Bankipore, 1895. 


1896 


The Padumäwati of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Edited, with a com- 
mentary, translation, and critical notes, by G. A. Grierson . . . 
and Mahämahopädhyäya Sudhakara Dvivedi. Vol i, Text, ` 
commentary and critical notes. Cantos i-xxxv (Vv. 1-286.) 
(Bibliotheca Indica.) Calcutta, 1896-1911. Only six fasciculi 
published. 

The Satsaiya of Bihari, with a commentary entitled the Lala-candrika 
by Cri Lallu Lal Kavi. . . . Edited with an introduction and 
notes by G. À. Grierson. Calcutta, 1896. 

On irregular causal verbs in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (JASB., Ixv, 
Pt. 1, pp. 1-5.) 

On the Kàgmiri vowel-system. (JASB., lxv, Pt. 1, pp. 280-305.) 

A list of Kaçmiri verbs. (JASB., lxv, Pt. 1, pp. 306-389.) 

Report on investigation at Bödh-Gayä. (Pr. ASB., 1896, pp. 51-61.) 

Assamese literature. ([A., xxv, pp. 57-61.) 


1897 


The Kagmiracabdämrta. A Kägmiri grammar written in the Sanskrit 
language by Igvara-Kaula. Edited with notes and additions by 
G. A. Grierson. Calcutta, 1897-8. 
On the Kägmiri consonantal system. (JASB., lxvi, Pt. 1, pp. 180-4.) 
Account of the proceedings of the International Congress of Orientalists 
` held at Paris. (Pr. ASB., 1897, pp. 132-142.) 


1898 


On the Kagmiri noun. (JASB., lxvii, Pt. 1, pp. 29-98.) 

Note on a dialect of Gujaräti discovered in the [Bengal] District of 
Midnapur. (JASB., lxvii, Pt. 1, pp. 185-192.) | 

On primary suffixes in Kagmiri. (JASB., Ixvu, Pt. 1, pp. 193—220.) 

On secondary suffixes in Kacmiri. (JASB., Ixvii, Pt. 1, pp. 221-255.) 

Note on the date of the composition of the Kavitta Ramayana of 
Tulsi Das. (Pr. ASB., 1898, pp. 113-15.) 
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À further note on Tulasi-däsa and the plague in Benaxes, (Pr. ASB,, 
1898, pp. 147-8.) 

In memoriam G. Bühler. On some Swat languages. (IA., xxvii, 
pp. 373-382.) 

On the Kurmis of Bihar, Chutia Nagpur and Orissa. (JASB., lxvii, 
Pt. 3, pp. 110-11.) 

Indian research in Russia. (Englishman, 28th February, and 1st March, 
1898.) 

1899 

À handbook of the Kaithi character. Second, revised, edition. Calcutta, 
1899. 

Essays on Kägmiri grammar. gue from JASB., Ixv-lxvili.] 
London and Calcutta, 1899. 

On the Kägmiri verb. (JASB., lxvii, Pt. 1, pp. 1-92.) 

On indeclinable particles in Kàgmiri. (JASB., Ixviii, Pt. 1, pp. 93-5.) 

On the genuineness of the grant of Civa-simha to Vidyapati-thakkura. 
(JASB., Ixviii, Pt. 1, p. 96.) 

On some medieval kings of Mithila. (IA., xxviii, pp. 57-8.) 

On the Gurezi dialect of Shina. By J. Wilson.. .. Preface by G. A. 
Grierson. (IA., xxviii, pp. 93-4.) 

Some birth custom[s] in Bihar. (A. xxviii, p. 195.) 

On the East-Central group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (IA., xxviii, 
pp. 262-8.) 

1900 

On Pashai, Laghmani, or Dehgani. (ZDMG., liv, pp. 563-598.) 

On the languages spoken beyond the North-Western Frontier of 
India. With a map. (JRAS., 1900, pp. 501-510.) 

The water of life. (Folk-Lore, xi, pp. 433-4.) 


1901 
Àn old Kumauni satire. (JRAS., 1901, pp. 475-9.) 
Note on the principal Rajasthani dialects. (JRAS., 1901, pp. 787- 
808.) 
On the history of religion in India,—a brief review. By Albrecht 
Weber. (Translated from the original German by G. A. G.) 
(LÀ., xxx, pp. 268-288.) 


1902 


Notes on Ahom. (ZDMG., lvi, pp. 1-59.) 
Vräcada and Sindhi. (JRAS., 1902, pp. 47-8.) 
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On the Mugdhävabodhamauktika, and its evidence as to Old Gujarati. 
(JRAS., 1902, pp. 537-555.) 

John Beames. [Obituary notice.] (JE AS., 1902, pp. 722-5.) 

Note on the Kuki-Chin languages. By Sten Konow and G. A. Grierson. 
(IA., xxxi, pp. 1-5.) 

1903 

Linguistic survey of India. 11 volumes in 20. Calcutta, 1903-1928. 

The languages of India: being a reprint of the chapter on languages 
contributed by George Abraham Grierson . . . to the Report on 
the Census of India, 1901, together with the Census statistics of 
language. Calcutta, 1908. 

An. instance of a prosthetic g in an Indo-Aryan language. (Pr. ASB., 
1903, pp. 125-6.) 

Sleeman’s “ Py-khan "—Kálidàsa and the. Guptas. (JRAS., 1908, 
p. 363.) 

Languages in India. (JRAS., 1903, pp. 425-7.) 

Tulasi Dasa, poet and religious reformer. (JRAS., 1903, pp. 447-466.) 

A bibliography of Western Hindi, including Hindóstáni. [Based on 
the Linguistic Survey of India.] (IA., xxxii, pp. 16-25, 59-76, 
160-179, 262-5.) 

The early publications of the Samper missionaries. (A contribution 
- to Indian bibliography.) (IA., xxxii, pp. 241-254.) 

On certain suffixes in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (Zeitschrift 
für vergleichende Sprachforschung, xxxviii, pp. 473-491.) 


1904 

On the modern Indo-Aryan alphabets of North-Western India. (JRAS., 
1904, pp. 67-73.) 

An Ahom cosmogony, with a translation, and a vocabulary of the 
Ahom language. (JRAS., 1904, pp. 181-232.) 

Guessing the number of Vibhitaka seeds. (JRAS., 1904, pp. 355-7.) 

In what degree was Sanskrit a spoken language? (JRAS., 1904, 
pp. 471-481.) 

Hastivan]. (JRAS., 1904, pp. 537-8.) 


AZ Linguistic relationship of the Shahbazgarhi inscription. (JRAS., 


1904, pp. 725-731.) 
À few notes on the First Half of the Twenty-fifth Volume of JAOS. 
Letter . . . from Dr. George A. Grierson. (JAOS., xxv, pp. 339-340.) 
The ENEE of India and the Census of 1901. (Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, xvii, pp. 267-286.) 
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General report of the Census of India (1901). (Chapter VII, Language.) 
London, 1904. 

Report on the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, presented 
to the XIIIth International Congress of Orientalists. (Verhand- 
lungen des XIII. . . . Kongresses, pp. 77-81.) Leiden, 1904. 

“ Borrioboola-gha." (Atheneum, 12th November, 1904, p. 659.) 


1905 
Vidyapati Thakur. (JASB., New series, i, pp. 228-9.) 
Pisaca = "Qyuodayos. (JRAS., 1905, pp. 285-8.) 


1906 

The Pigica languages of North-Western India. (Asiatic Society 
monographs, vol. vii.) London, 1906. 

Yuan Chwang’s Mo-la-p’o. (JRAS., 1906, pp. 95-105.) 

The Brhaddévatà and the Sanskrit epic. (JRAS., 1906, pp. 441-2.) 

Dallana and Bhoja. (JRAS., 1906, pp. 692-3.) 

- Adhakösikya. (IRAS, 1906, p. 693.) - 

The incription on the Peshawar vase. (JRAS., 1906, p. 993.) 

Notes on Dr. Fleet’s article on the corporeal relics of Buddha. (JRAS., 
1906, pp. 1002-3.) 

À bibliography of the Panjabi language. [Based on the Linguistic 
Survey of India.] (IA., xxxv, pp. 65-72.) | 

Two Panjabi love songs in the dialect of the Lahnda or Western 
Panjab, by Jindan. Contributed by H. A. Rose. (With some notes 
by Dr. G. A. Grierson.) (IA., xxxv, pp. 333-5.) 

Hinduism and early Christianity. (The East and the West, iv, 
pp. 135-157.) 

Do the Hindus believe in à personal God ? [A letter.] (The East and 
the West, iv, pp. 474-5.) 

The languages of India and the Linguistic Survey. [Paper and dis- 
cussion.] (Journal of the Society of Arts, liv, pp. 581-600.) 

The languages of India and the Linguistic Survey. [Report of a 
lecture.] (Indian Magazine and Review, 1906, pp. 100-2.) 


1907 
The imperial gazetteer of India. The Indian Empire. New edition. 
Oxford, 1907-9. (Vol. i, chapter vii, Languages. Vol. ñ, chapter xi, 
Vernacular literature. ] 
A specimen of the Khas or Naipali language. (ZDMG., lxi, pp. 659-688.) 
Vethadipa. (JRAS., 1907, p. 166.) 
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Modern Hinduism and its debt to the Nestorians. (JRAS., 1907, 
pp. 311-335, 493-503.) 

Räjaha, Rajanya. (JRAS., 1907, p. 409.) 

A verse from the Bhaktamala. (JRAS., 1907, pp. 679-681.) 

The Sohgaura inscription. (JRAS., 1907, pp. 683-5.) 

The Khasis and the Austric theory. (JRAS., 1907, pp. 748-750.) 

An orthographic convention in the Nagari character. (JRAS., 1907, 
pp. 1057-9.) 

The rain of Swati. (JE AS., 1907, p. 1060.) 

Hinduism and Bhakti. [A letter.] (The East and the West, v, pp. 229- 
231.) i 

1908 

Encyclopædia of religion and ethics. Edited by James Hastings. 
Edinburgh, New York, 1908-1926. 

The following articles :—Alakhnamis, Alakhgirs, or Alakhiyas : 
Atheism (Indian, modern): Atits...: Baba Lalis: Bhakti- 
márga : Bhils (Language) : Charan Dàsis : Dards : Gänapatyas: 
Gaya: Gorakhnäth: Harischandis: Käfñchuliyäs: Karā- 
lihgis: Kararis: Khakis: Khós: Literature (Indian vernacular) : 
Mädhvas, Madhvächäris : Malik Dasis: Nagas: Pisächas : 
Prännäthis: Prapatti-märga ` Rädhävallabhis: Rai Däsis: 
Rämänandis, Ramawats: Rükhars, Sükhars, Ukhars: Sädhs : 
Sadhan-panthis: Sädhu: Sakhibhävas: Satnämis: Saura- 
pätas, Sauras, or Sauryas: Senäpanthis: Shins: Siva Nara- 
yanis: Tulasi-Dasa. 

Govinda, Göpendra, Upêndra. (JRAS., 1908, p. 163.) 

Véthadipa. (JRAS., 1908, p. 164.) 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works. (JRAS., 1908, pp. 337-362.) 

P. C. Ray's English translation of the Mahabharata. (JRAS., 1908, 
pp. 549-550.) 

The nations of India at the battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
(JRAS., 1908, pp. 602-7.) | 

Robert Atkinson. [Obituary notice.] (JRAS., 1908, pp. 629-633.) 

Note on Mr. Keith’s note on the battle between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas. (JRAS., 1908, pp. 837-844, 1143.) 

Report on the Linguistic Survey of India, presented to the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists. (JRAS., 1908, pp. 1127- 
1131.) x 

Krsna-datta Misra, Késava-disa, and the Prabödha-candrödaya. 
(JRAS., 1908, pp. 1136-8.) 
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The Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas. (IA. xxxvii, pp. 251-262, 
373-386.) 

India and the gypsies. (Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, New 
series, i, p. 400.) 

A report ...on the Linguistic Survey of India presented ... to the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists ... 1908. (J. and 
Pr. ASB., New series, iv, pp. exiv-exvii.) 

A letter from Dr. G. A. Grierson and Mr. M. L. Dames giving an 
account of the [Fifteenth] International Congress [of Orientalists]. 
(J. and Pr. ASB. New series, iv, p. cxvi.) 

The monotheistic religion of ancient India and its descendant, the 
modern Hindu doctrine of faith. (Abstract.) (Transactions of the 
Third International Congress for the History of Religions, vol. ii, 
pp. 44-8.) Oxford, 1908. 

The complete paper is in Asiatic Quarterly Review, xxviii, pp. 115- 
126. 


1909 

Folk-etymology and its consequences. (JRAS., 1909, p. 164.) 

À folk-tale parallel. (JRAS., 1909, pp. 448-9.) 

Gleanings from the Bhakta-mala. (JRAS., 1909, pp. 607-644. 1910, 
pp. 87-109, 269-306.) 

Vasudeva of Panini IV, in, 98. (JRAS., 1909, p. 1122. 1910, pp. 171-2.) 

The Gumani Niti. Compiled by ... Rewadhar Upreti. Communicated 
by G. A. Grierson. (IA., xxxviii, pp. 177-188.) 

Note on Professor Prince’s article on the English-Rommany jargon in 
vol. xxviii, 2, of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
(JAOS., xxix, pp. 232-5.) 

Omens and folk-etymologies from Jaunsar. (Folk-Lore, xx, p. 337.) 

The monotheistic religion of ancient India and its descendant, the 
modern Hindu doctrine of faith. (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
xxvil, pp. 115-126.) | 
“A complete report of a paper read at the Third International 

Congress of the History of Religion." 


1910 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. ... Eleventh edition. Cambridge, 1910- 
1911. 

The following articles :—Ahom: Bengali: Bihari: Gujarati and 

Rajasthani: Hindostani: Indo-Aryan Languages: Kashmiri : 
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Lahnda: Marathi: Pahari: Pisäca Languages: Prakrit : 
Rajasthani: Sindhi and Lahnda. 

An introduction to the Maithili dialect of the Bihari language as spoken 
in North Bihàr.... Second edition. Part 1. Grammar. (JASB., 

_ New Series, v, Extra No. 2.) 

The translation of the term " Bhagavat ". (JRAS., 1910, pp. 159-162.) 

The modern Indo-Aryan polite imperative. (JRAS., 1910, pp. 162-3.) 

The Artha-pancaka of Pillai Lokacarya. Translated by Alkondavilli 
Govindacarya ... with an introduction by G. A. Grierson. (The 
Artha-pancaka of Narayana Yati. Edited by G. A. Grierson.) 
(JRAS., 1910, pp. 565-607.) 

Chinese riddles on ancient Indian toponymy. Note by Dr. Grierson. 
(JRAS., 1910, pp. 1201-3.) 

Abhinava-gupta in modern Kashmir. (JRAS., 1910, pp. 1334-8.) 

A specimen of the Kumauni language. Extracts from the compositions 
of Krishné Pandé. Translated by Ganga Datt Upreti. Com- 
municated [with an introductory note] by G. A. Grierson. (IA., 
xxxix, pp. 78-82.) 


1911 

A manual of the Kashmiri language, comprising grammar, phrase- 
book and vocabularies. 2 volumes. Oxford, 1911. 

A case of Hindu syncretism. (JRAS., 1911, p. 195.) 

Note on Dr. Sten Konow’s article on Bashgali. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 195-7.) 

The birthplace of Bhakti. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 800-1.) 

The language of the Kambojas. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 801-2. 1912, 
p. 255.) 

The Takri alphabet. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 802-3.) 

Foreign elements in the Hindu population. [Criticism of D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s paper of this title.] (IA., xl, pp. 149-152.) 


1912 

Étymologies tokhariennes. (Journal Asiatique, x° série, tome xix, 
pp. 339-346.) 

Paisäci, Pısäcas, and " Modern Pisäca ". (ZDMG., lxvi, pp. 49-86.) 

Pi$àcas in the Mahabharata. (Festschrift Wilhelm Thomsen... 
1912, pp. 138-141.) Leipzig, 1912. . 

Progress report of the Linguistic Survey of India ... presented to 
the XVIth International Congress af Orientalists . . . 1912. (J. and 
Pr. ASB. New series, viii, pp. cxxiii-exxvili.) 
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Tengalai and Vadagalai. Note by Dr. Grierson. (JRAS., 1912, 
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The Vasudevahindi, a Specimen of Archaic Jaina- 
Maharastri . 
By L. ALSDORF 


Abbreviations used: Vh = Vasudevahindi; M = Maharastri; JM = Jaina- 
Mähärästri; S = Sauraseni; JS = Jaina-Sauraseni; AMg = Ardhamägadhi; 
P = Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar; JErz = Jacobi's Ausgewählte Erzählungen 
an Maharâstri; Mah. Nis. = Schubring, Das Mahânisiha-Sutta; Pkt, Skt 
= Prakrit, Sanskrit. 

I^ the Introduction to his edition of the Ávaáyaka tales 1 the late 
Professor Leumann wrote on p. 1: “ Since—as may be easily 
understood—Jacobi, when he endeavoured to utilize the language 
and contents of the Jaina tales for Indology, started with the 
Uttaradhyayana Tika of Devendra which was in his possession, and 
since this author, belonging as he does to the period of decadence and 
therefore more familiar with Sanskrit, writes a rather doubtful 
Prakrit—therefore the editor was chiefly concerned with the 
establishing of a thoroughly reliable Prakrit text . . . that was to be 
suitable for clearing the way for a more correct judgment and 
utilization. of.'medieval Jaina Prakrit." The appearance of the 
first portion of Leumann's text was welcomed by’Pischel in his Pkt 
grammar (§ 21) in the following terms: " The most important text 
in JM is: Die Âvagyaka-Erzählungen. Herausgegeben von Ernst 
Leumann. 1. Heft. Leipzig 1897. The absence of any commentary 
unfortunately renders the understanding rather difficult; some 
passages remain wholly obscure. But even these few forms show that 
from texts in JM we may yet expect much new and important 

material.” | 
-In spite of all that has been done since then in the domain of Pkt 
literature and grammar, the hope expressed in Pischel’s last sentence 
can hardly be said to have been fulfilled. The work so ably begun by 
Leumann has never been continued : the first portion of his Avasyaka- 
Erzählungen has remained the last. Many other texts have become 
accessible, but they are almost without exception open to Leumann’s 
criticism of Devendra : works like those of Haribhadra, Somaprabha, 
etc., bear witness to the skilful handling of a fixed—not to say 
“ dead ”—literary language by later authors, but they are not likely 


1 Cf. the following quotation from P. 
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to throw much light on those problems that interest us most, i.e. 
the origin and development of JM and its relations to the other Pkt 
dialects. Even those JM texts that are available have not received 
systematical grammatical treatment, so that Pischel’s and Jacobi’s 
descriptions of the language (P and JErz), much antiquated as they 
must necessarily be, are still the standard works to refer to. And there. 
is an almost entire lack of really old texts. 

One such text has lately come to light. Five years ago there 
appeared as vols. 80-1 of the Atmanand Jain Granth Ratnamälä 
the Vasudevahindi by Sañghadäsaganin.! The date of the work is 
not known, but as it is mentioned three times by the Avasyaka Cürni, 
“it cannot be later than the sixth century A.D., if we allow an interval 
of no more than a century between it and the cürnis, and as much 
between them and Haribhadra.” ? There is, however, nothing to 
prevent us from assigning to the Vh a much earlier date than the 
sixth century. That it must actually be centuries older will, it is hoped, 
be clear from the sketch of its language to be given below. 

The Vh might well be called unique for more than one reason. The 
fact that it presents us with a detailed and circumstantial Jain version 
of Gunadhya's Brhatkathä, quite independent of the Kashmirian and 
Nepalese versions and highly valuable for the reconstruction of the 
lost original,? lends it the greatest possible literary importance. 
Further, the tales inserted into the old commentaries are mostly written 
without literary ambitions. The aim of the commentators—Devendra 
being a pleasant exception—seems to be to give the facts of the stories 
in the shortest possible form—the result often being a kind of telegram 
style which is sometimes almost unreadable and difficult to understand. 
The Vh constitutes a continuous prose work of 370 quarto pages— 
its very scope and plan has no parallel in the older non-canonical Jaina 


3 Edited by Munimahäräjas Caturavijaya and Punyavijaya. A third fasciculus 
which was to contain the introduction has not appeared. The text is provided with 
very useful indices of proper names, a pratika-list, lst of inserted tales, etc. Though 
based on twelve MSS. (of which readings are given) and outwardly a model performance 
testifying to the praiseworthy application and zeal of the editors, the edition 1s 
thoroughly uncritical and—particularly as regards the orthography—in no way better 
than a moderately good MS. The absence of any kind of commentary or explanative 
glosses is all the more regrettable because the text is not always easy and often full 
of mistakes and corruptions. 

3 Jacobi, Introduction to the 2nd edition of Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan (Bibl. 
Indica), p. vii. That the Av. Cürni mentions the Vh not once but thrice I found in the 
papers left by the late Professor Leumann. 

3 Of. the paper read by me at the 19th International Oriental Conference at Rome, 
entitled “ Eine neue Version der verlorenen Brhatkathä des Gunädhya ”. 
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literature. The style is far from being concise or dry ; it presents us 
with a vivid, characteristic, and highly interesting picture of a living 
language. The tale is frequently embellished with flowery descriptions 
so dear to Indian poets, and some of them are—at least partially— 
in the old Vedha metre, hitherto unknown to occur outside the canon— 
an unmistakable sign of great antiquity. 

But it is the language of the Vh with which we are here concerned 
and which has also quite a number of surprises in store for us. An 
exhaustive and systematical description and treatment of it would by 
far exceed the space available for this paper and must be left to a future 
occasion. Here I can only give, as a kind of preliminary notice, and 
without any claim to completeness, a brief enumeration and discussion. 
of some of its more important and striking features and peculiarities. 

It is the verbal system which offers the greatest variety of new 
and interesting forms. 

In a number of cases 1 the Ist person sing. of the present indicative 
ends in -am instead of in -ami. This use of the secondary ending is 
normal enough in the future (e.g. bhavissam); in the present tense 
it is unknown to P. Yet at least one such form occurs in the canon. 
In the sixth dasa of the Ayäradasäo we read (cf. Schubring, Die Lehre 
der Jainas, p. 181) that a layman, when asked a question, must 
truthfully and openly say whether he can answer it or not: kappanti 
duve bhasão bhäsittae, jahã : jünam va " janam”, ajänam va “no 
Janam ”, i.e. Janam và " janämi ”, “either, if he knows, ‘ I know,’ " etc. 
In Vh I have noted the following fifteen cases: jänam 174, 262; 
na jünam, 145, 23; 174, 8; 353, 27; na-yämam, 19, 33; 83, 22; 
115, 26; 144, 24 (v. I. na-yänämi); iccham, 4, 3: 17, 17; 229, 22; 
350,°28; taitha y'aham pasam, 283, 16; thavijjam,* 109, T; jwam, 


! A general remark may not be out of place. An abnormal or somewhat strange 
form need not be suspected merely because it occurs very rarely, perhaps only twice 
or thrice. In the papers left by Leumann I found a slip where he had collected variants 
of the VisesävaSyakabhäsya. Again and again the variant consisted in an aorist form 
being replaced by the corresponding form of the present indicative. This is only one 
instance of how the more uncommon forms were gradually eliminated by the scribes — 
we have to content ourselves with what little they have left. 

2 The figures refer to the pages and lines of the printed text. 

3 Only one MS. reads “ na-yanam kumäram panatiham ” “ I did not know that the 
prince had disappeared.” The others have the “corrected” reading, “na ya 
näyam,” which, however, is incompatible with the following accusative “ kumäram 
panattham ". In this and five other cases (19, 3; 83, 12; 109, 7; 115, 26; 144, 24) 
a woman is speaking, which excludes the possibility of the zer] in -am being regarded 
as a nom. Sing. of the igo participle. _ 


uns... 
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91, 14. To these must be added two optatives : päsijjam, 6, 18, and 
passejjam, 125, 3. A 1st sing. opt. in -jjam is also wanting in P where 
we find only -jjã, -4ja, -jjami. That both forms (ind. om, opt. -ijjam) 
are genuine archaisms is proved beyond doubt by the fact that they 
have counterparts in Pali (e.g. gaccham, labheyyam, cf. Geiger, Pali, 
§§ 122, 127, 128). There -am instead of -àm is peculiar to the language 
of the gathas, i.e. the oldest stratum of the language. The only other 
Pkt text where a Ist sing. ind. in -am occurs seems to be the 
Maliänisiha Sutta, from which Schubring (Mah. Nis., p. 90) quotes the 
ie " gaccham cettham swam uttham dhavam nasam _palämi 
um”, and three single forms, also from verses, caram, na ninhavam, 
MR (== $aknomi *). This is interesting because we shall presently 
see that another pesto of the Mahänisiha is also shared by Vh. 

In the Mahänisiha, “the 1st TAN: is often constructed with akam 
or is otherwise used as a Ist sing.” e.g. ahayam . . . anucitthimo, náham 

. cukkimo, etc. In Vh we read, e.g. 84, 7, aham . . . dacchamo ; 290, 
28, tao "ham tão lavamo ; 291, 24, lavai ya me: " tcchümo . . ."' ; 172, 
11, samcaramant . . . sunimo; 178, 22, maya bhanıya `  jamihàmo " 
ti. tao niggaya " jānihisi ” tti voltünam. 

According to P, $ 457, the Ist person plur. of the ätmanepada is 
wanting in Pkt. In Vh I have noted it seven times, but in all cases 
It is used as a Ist sing., twice even with aham: 147, 18, aham... 
padicchamahe ; 206, 18, aham . . . anuvattamahe; 144, 7, utthio mi 
“ kattha manne vattämahe ? " tti cintayanto ; 302, 22, cintemt ` “ kammi 
paesammi vattamahe 2"; 139, 24, ramamahe (v. l., “mi ya!) ; 155, 16, 
uvabhunjamahe . ` BB oan ya +. +23 330, 19 (in a gàhà !), 
bhanai ` “ er uo 

This fom; in -Gmahe, used as a Ist'sing., probably helps to explain 
another very strange and hitherto utterly unknown form. Eleven 
times there occurs à Ist sing. in -ahe: acchahe, 180, 14; 206; 12; 
247, 1; aticchahe, 319, 24 ;' üsahe, 289, 13, 29; dissahe (pass.), 199, 6 ; 
passahe, 218, 10; päsahe, 298, 5 ; vattahe, 247, 12. Failing any other 
explanation, I believe that -ahe is formed from -ämahe after the analogy 
of the proportion : Ist sing. act. -äm : Ist sing. med. -e (vandämi : 
vonde = vandämahe : vandahe). And, lastly, a single form may be 
noted which—if not a mere mistake—looks like a compromise between 
-ahe and -e: 156, 17, Ist sing. acchae instead of acche. 

- According to P, § 455, the lst plür. ind. (which is used as Ist 
plur. imp. as well, $ 470) ends in -mo which may be replaced by -mu 
in verses only. Yet in the prose of Vh -mu occurs not infrequently, 
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e.g. ind. ainemu, 108, 11; na-yandmu, 117, 8; acchamu, 115, 24; 
karemu, 117, 17; imp. vasämu, 82,3; harämu, 100, 2; anuvayamu, 138, 
2; anumaggamu, 138, 12; karemu, 85, 15; 109, 12; 153, 15, etc. 
Now since, as we have seen, the Ist plur. may be used as a Ist sing. 
as well (probably originally as a pluralis majestatis), I have little doubt 
that the Ist sing. imp. in -mu taught by the grammarians but— 
according to P, $ 467—not found in literature, is nothing but a Ist 
plur. used as a Ist sing. In support of this explanation I can quote 
from Vh at least one 1st ER imp. in -mọ : 122, 5, “ na me sobhai tham 
acchium, avakkamamo " tti, “it is no good for me to stay here, I will 
run away ! "—Pischel ae that -mu, -su, -u as terminations of the 
imperative corresponded to the indicative terminations -mi, -si, A 
and mainly for this reason he disputed the usual derivation of -su 
from Skt: -sva. If my explanation of the lst sing. imp. in -mu is 
accepted, Pischel’s view of -su—not very convincing considering Pali 
-ssu (cf. Geiger, Pali, § 126 and note 1)—becomes wholly untenable.? 

It has till now been taken for granted that forms of the aorist 
have survived in AMg only. From Vh we learn that they occur 
in archaic JM as well? We even find in Vh several forms which are 
either quite new or hitherto known only from grammarians. 

The Ist sing. act. of the aorist is “ very rare and ends in -issam " 
(P, 8516; e.g. akarissam), “ with double s as in Pali " (where, however, 
the more usual form has a single s, cf. Geiger, Pal, $ 159, iv). One such 
form occurs Vh 225, 17: " náham tubbham kuppissam," “I was not 
angry with you." The context excludes every possibility of the form 
being taken as a future. Yet the formal identity of a Ist sing. aor. 
in -issam with the Ist sing. fut. cannot be overlooked, and I believe 
that the doubling of the s (for which neither Pischel nor Geiger offer 


1 W. Schubring has now traced it in the Mahänısiha, where a lst sing. imp. demu 
occurs twice (Mah, Nis., p. 91). 

2 In Vh there occurs in a number of cases a 2nd iin imp. in -Zsu (e.g. vaccásu, 
93, 15; 179, 18; ghadasu 94, 24; karasu 96, 10). The long à of these forms may, 
of course, be explained by the influence of the parallel form in -Gh%. We may, however, 
also have before us the regular comipensative lengthening due to the double s (which 
is seen in Pali -ssu) having been simplified. 

3 It might be argued that such forms are to be regarded as mere 
“ Ardhamägadhısms ", which do not prove anything for JM. This argument would 
perhaps hold good if we-had to do with legendary, dogmatical, or disciplinarian texts. 
Where the contents are so élosely akin to those of the canonical scriptures it is not 
surprising if the language betrays a strong AMg influence (cf. Mah. Nis., p. 86). 
But, except for some inserted legendary tales, the contents of the Vh are as secular 
and non-canonical as possible, and there can be no doubt that its language is JM 
throughout. 
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any explanation) is actually due to the influence of the similar future 
form. This assumption receives a welcome support by another form 
which is hitherto quite unknown and without a parallel in either Pkt 
or Pali. Vh 289, 27, we read : “ dacchtham c’aham,” “ and I beheld.” 
Now it is well known that besides the normal future in -iss@mz (-1ssam), 
~issat, -issümo, etc., there exists in Pkt a second future in -thami 
(-tham), -ihti, -ihämo, etc. But if the h of these forms—as must 
obviously be the case—goes back to sy > ss > s, we should expect before 
it 7 (with compensative lengthening) rather than +. This form with a 
long 1, not recorded by the grammarians and not found in P or JErz, 
actually occurs in Vh, e.g. 51, 22, ghattiham ; 22, 28, bhunjtham ; 
78, 22, jänihämo ; 89, 21, pucchthamo; 91, 8, jwihümo ; 138, 7, 
dacchihamo, etc! The 1st sing. belonging to the last of these forms 
would be dacchiham, i.e. the very same form we have just noted as a 
Ist sing. aor. This use of a 1st sing. fut. dacchiham as a Ist sing. aor. 
seems to prove that a connection was felt to exist between the Ist sing. 
fut. and aor. in -issam : the identity of these two forms seems to have 
justified the use of any Ist sing. fut. as 1st sing. aor. 

There are, however, indications to show that the relations between 
the future and the aorist were not limited to the lst person of the sing. 
The grammarians know two aorists formed with A instead of s which— 
to conclude from P, $ 516—have not yet been found to occur in texts, 
viz. kahit besides kãsi (from kr) and thàh? besides thas? (from sthä). 
Here the A may actually go back to the s of küsz and (äs, But it is 
very significant that these h-aorists, too, are identical with forms of the 
future: kahi and thãha are perfectly normal 3rd persons sing. of the 
futures kaham (P, $ 533, where kal: is actually quoted) and thãham 
(P, 8 524, “ thahi "). Two other aorist forms (vocchiya and gacchiya) 
which can only be explained by referring to the futures voccham and 
gaccham will be discussed below. And, lastly, the Mahanisiha furnishes 
what might be called a counter-proof. It uses (Mah. Nis., p. 91) 
a 3rd plur. “ bhavisum, once even spelt bhavimsum, as if the forms were 
aorists ` but the context, where also bhavihenti precedes them, proves 
beyond doubt that they are futures.” Here forms of the aorist have 
penetrated into the future : the exact contrary of the relations between 
aorist and future which we have noticed so far. 

One of the most common aorist forms in AMg is vaydsi “ he spoke ”, 
which is—like àsi-—used for other persons, particularly the 3rd plur., 


1 The “ missing link ” between -issam and -tham is supplied by the Mahünisiha, 
where futures in -tsam occur, e.g. vimuccisam sujjhisam (M ah. Nas., p. 91). 
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as well In Vh it occurs as 3rd sing. 351, 28; as 3rd plur. 33, 17. But 
‘besides it there occurs three times a hitherto unknown-by-form with 
samprasärana of the root: 284, 9 and 13, 3rd sing. “inam udasi ” 
(284, 9, one MS. reads “ idam vadãsi”); 324, 3, 3rd plur. “ imam 
vayanam uds”. 7 

Two, as it were, “ normal” forms are the 3rd sing. velavés? (291, 
20; from velavat, “‘to upbraid ") and the 3rd plur. winnavimsu (216, 
2; from vinnavar vyfiapayair). 

A more doubtful case is found, 29, 11, where a husband, referring 
to his previous warnings, says to his wife: “kim idânim rodasi ? 
mamam tadà na sunesi bhannamâni !” “ Why do you weep now ? 
, At that time you did not listen to me when I spoke to you!” It is, 
of course, quite possible to take sunesi as a 2nd sing. of the present 
indicative. But a 2nd sing. aor. (which does not differ from the 3rd) 
would have the same form (cf. P, § 516, kahest, etc.; the final? may 
also be short, cf. e.g. akäst, ahesi, etc.), and the context seems to demand 
most categorically a form of a past tense. 

§ 466, end, Pischel deals with some rather mysterious forms in -ia 
which are ‘‘ mentioned by the grammarians as being used in the sense 
of the imperfect, aorist, and perfect tenses’’, and he thinks that, 
“inexplicable as it seems," acchia, genhia, daliddaia, maria, hasia, 
huvia, dehia are really optatives of the present and kahia, thahia, hohia 
are really optatives of the aorist. Whatever the correct explanation 
of these forms may be, the Vh furnishes the first instances of their 
actual use. We read there: 289, 17, gacchiya, “ I went”; 289, 28, 
dine gamesiya, " I spent the days”; 278, 32, vocchiya, “ he spoke ” ; 
111, 22, käsiya, " he made ".! According to Pischel, we should have to 
regard the first of these forms as an optative of the present and the 
other three as optatives of the aorist. But an aorist *vocch? can hardly 
be explained except as having been derived from the future voccham 
(P, $ 529), of which the 3rd sing. is vocchii, voccht ; and this makes it 
at least very probable that gacchiya does not belong to the present 
gacchai, but that an aorist *gacch? had been derived from the future 
gaccham (P, $ 523). Here, again, the very close relations become 
visible that must have been established in Pkt between the future 


1 Asin the text of Vh ca, ya, tti, ti are frequently inserted where they are superfluous 
and even manifestly impossible, there is just the possibility of declaring the final 
ya of the forms in question (or some of them) to be such a spurious yg. Considering, 
however, the unanimous testimony of the Geer I feel confident that we have 
actually to read gacchiya, etc. 


m 
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and the aorist. Unfortunately our material is as yet too scanty to 
allow of a more definite description of them. 

The verbum substantivum calls for a few remarks. The first 
point to attract our attention is the quite unusual frequency of its 
use. E.g. the 2nd plur. ttha is qualified by Pischel (8 498) as 
" very rare". He gives one single reference (to Setubandha 3, 3) 
and in his paradigm ascribes ttha to M only. In Vh it occurs more than 
forty times! (e.g. 86, 6, 8, 16; 92, 21, 23; 93, 6; 96, 2, 4; 102, 
17; 103,10; 107, 21; 110, 5, 7, 24, etc.). The Ist and 2nd sing. and 
the Ist plur. are even more commonly used. As we have doubtless 
to do with old forms that are gradually becoming obsolete in Pkt, 
their strong vitality in Vh must be looked upon as a sign of antiquity. . 
Another very striking peculiarity points in the same direction. We 
should expect enclitic forms like mt, st, mo, ttha to be normally placed 
after the word (mostly a past part.) to which they belong, and this 
is actually often enough the case, e.g. gao m», 182, 20 ; patto si, 146, 16 ; 
patia mo, 148, 15; saya ttha, 86, 16; etc. But perhaps even more 
frequently the forms in question are placed before the word they belong 
to, and they may even be separated from it by one or several other 
words, e.g. 281, 16, tao mi niggao ; 196, 2, tattha ya mi gao; 283, 16, 
(ao mi junn'anteuram gayà ; 229, 25, jai si saho puraccarane ; 80, 18, 
sumarası, jam si bälabhäve do vi (2) Aimuttaena nabhacärinä bhaniya 

. ?; 214, 19, tattha ya mo Mandara-samive vutihao; 86, 8, 
kao ttha-m-dgaya?; 96, 2, jam ttha devie Gnatia; 238, 4, jai ttha 
jamma-marana-bahulam samsäram chindiu-käma ; 125, 2, tumhe ttha 
maya samgämäo padimyatta akkhaya-sarira ditthä, eto.; cf. also 
several of the passages quoted below, p. 329, note, as instances of 
the conditional. 

All these sentences would not only retain exactly the same meaning 
but they would even look more normal if mi, st, mo, ttha were replaced 
by the personal pronouns aham, tumam, amhe, tumhe respectively. 
It is thus easy to imagine that these forms of 4/as could have come 
to be regarded as equivalents of the nominatives of the personal 
pronouns. That this has, at least to some extent, actually. been the 
case is proved by four forms which the grammarians enumerate as 
equivalents of aham. Pischel has pointed out (8 417) that amhi, ammi, 
mma are = Skt. asmi, while ahammi is = aham mi = aham asma, 
and that there is no reason to doubt the statement of the grammarians 


1 Cf. the quotations in P, § 145. 
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that these forms were used in the sense of aham '—even though none 
of them was known to occur in a Pkt text. In Vh we read: 217, 19, 
amhı pestyä sumaramänie (sc. devie) tubbham paya-samivam ` 146, 2, 
tao tena amhi bhamio ; 182, 22, tew amhi ° mahuram äbhattho ; 210, 24, 
tena y'amhi bhamo; 212, T, tw’ 3 ammi mahuram Ghattho; 218, 5, 
pavütho yammi; 230, 16, tehi y'ammn tutthehim àrulio ; 279, 3, 
tass amma phalam patio. It will be seen at once that these sentences 
cannot be separated from those u quoted above: the use of amhi 
and ammi correspotids éXactly to that of mi, ‘st, mo, ttha. In all cases 
it would be Possible, but is by no means necessary, to interpret the 
forms af Vas 1 as pérsonal" pronouns. Two" less equivocal passages 
seem tő be 165; 18” keriso si kesu bhavesti asi? = = kidrsas tvam kegu 
bhavesv Geh ? and 217, 29 : tao mi uttinno visamami = tato” ham uttirno 
visramämi.* But 24, 3, we read: tumam si me bhäyä kanittho asi, 
and here it seems almost unavoidable to regard sz as an interpolation. 
Yet even this passage may be correct: ''tumamsi" = tram would be 
an exact counterpart of “ ahammi ” taught by the grammarians as 
nom. sing. = aham. 

From the Ist sing. bemi = bravimi, AMg and JM have derived 
a 3rd plur. benti (P, § 494; Vh, 118, 11; 223, 15). A 3rd sing. ber, 
not recorded by Pischel, occurs Vh 35, 18. 

Hemacandra admits (i, 46) datta besides dinna, but according to 
P, $ 566, it is found only in a Pallava Grant (6, 21, data) and m proper 
names. In Vh datta and dinna are about equally frequent. In one-half 
of the text I have counted the former about forty times (e.g. 106, 
24, 26, 27; 181, 3, 5, 6; 241, D, 8, eto.). 

Even in Skt manye sometimes ‘‘ has almost got the character of 
a particle" (Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 500, note). In Vh manne is 
regularly used as such after interrogatives, where it might be translated 
by German “ wohl". Examples could be quoted by the dozen, but a 
few must suffice: kim manne, 13, 20; ko m., 18, 27; ka m., 101, 8; 
kena m. käranena, 133, 15, 28; kassa m. razo, 83, 28; kisa m., 14, 27 ; 
kattha m., 20, 10; kiha m., 310, 15; kaya m., 176, 26; kayaro m. esa 


1 The peculiar use of atth illustrated in $ 417 is also familiar to Vh : 57, 10, atthe 
koi... parivasar ; 10, 29, n’atthi koi vähi-doso disai ; 125, 5, aithi me puno rajja-siri 
hojja ° 

2 There can hardly be any doubt that we have to write ten” amht, yamht, yammi, 
etc., and not tena "mhi, ya mhi, ya mmi. 

3 tiya = tie, cf. below, p. 328 f. 

4 It is grammatically possible, but otherwise very unlikely that we have to do 
with two sentences: tato 'smy uttirnakh. visramamı. 
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devo, 78, 13. This use of manne throws new light on the adverb vane 
taught by Hemacandra (ü, 206; cf. P, § 457). It seems now certain 
that vane must be explained as mane = manye. 

Turning to the declension of nouns, we shall first of all make the 
important statement that the nom sing. masc. of A-stems ends in -o, 
without a single exception. The nominative in -e occurs only in two 
short AMg quotations—a Vaitäliya stanza, p. 30, 2-3, and half a 
Sloka (not recognized as such by the editors), p. 234, 24—the only ones 
that I have been able to discover in the whole text. The other important 
characteristic of AMg, the locative i in -ms?, does occur in Vh, but of the 
very few forms the maj jority : are obvious E EE ‚so that 
the same may safely bé assumed of the rest - A 

In normal AMg and JM the dative sing. m. n. and-the indu: gen. 
loc. fem. of the A-stems end in -de, the inst. gen. loc. of feminine I- 
and U-stems end in Ze, -Ze. According to Pischel (8 361) a dat. sing. 
in -dya is limited to AMg verses and Magadhi verses. As to the mst. ` 
gen. loc. sing. of the feminines, he admits -da only for M ($ 374 £.), 
-ta and -üa only in verses where the metre demands a short vowel 
(8385). He evidently rejects, deeming unnecessary even to mention 1t, 
the opinion of Leumann who maintains (Avasyaka-Erzählungen, 
p. 3 f.) that the feminine forms in -üya, -iya, -üya, which are not 
infrequently found in older texts such as the cürnis and even the 
bhäsyas, are genuine, and that -ya is the “ older form " (as compared 
with -e) “which Pkt has in common with Pali". 

In Vh the following state of things prevails. Besides the dative 
in Ge (e.g. vahäe, 326, T; atthäe anatthae ya, 124, 14; puttatide, 76, 
13; 91, 21,-etc.), that in -äya is also found: vahdya (= vadhaya), 
169, 19; 245, 2, 4; 313, 5, 7; hiyaya, 268, 5; uvagäraya 163, 4; 
vinäsäaya, 313, 8. Feminine forms in -dya, wa, though very much rarer 
than the normal ones in Ge, Ae, are also not infrequently met with 
(e.g. instr. padihäräya panaydya, 213, 134 gen. asuhäya, 230, 6; 
kannäya, 311, 1; mst. tutthiya, 121, 31 ; hia, 10, 24; loc. velaya, 
150, 20, parinayäya santiya, 173, 1, etc.). But in addition to them Vh has 
preserved in a few cases a form which seems to me to prove conclusively 
that Leumann was right in comparing a Pkt. kannäya to Pali kaññaya. 
According to Geiger's grammar (88 81, 86), Pali forms the inst. gen. 


1 I have only noted the following forms. In an inserted Rsabha-carita : kucchimsi, 
159, 16; ulloyamsi, 161, 15; params, 167, 17. An AMg-phrase: kucchimsi puttattae 
... 76, 13; 91, 21. Besides 246, 27, manamsi (in a doubtful passage), 150, 20, tamsi 
veläya (grammatically wrong !), 36, 25, sohanamsi, and 147, 16, elame: (v. l, etammi). 
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sing. of feminine A-stems in -äya, but the locative in -diya and -dyam 
(— Skt. -ayam !); similarly we have of feminine I-stems an inst. gen. 
sing. in -4jà, but the loc. may end in -iyã or -iyam. Of these locatives 
in -äyam and -iyam, the Pkt counterparts are preserved in the 
following passages of Vh: 280, 20, pavitthe ya dinayare, virattayam 
samjhäyam ; 280, 27, ultaräyam disdyam ; 323, 18, uttaräyam sedhiyam ; 
310, 22, uttarâyam sedhiya; 312, 8, datiäyam (sc. kannäyam) na 
pabhavar sayano raya vã; 210, l, räiyam (“at night"); 310, 24, 
Pabhankaräyam nayariyam. 

Feminine locatives in -@yam and -iyam have hitherto not been 
known to occur in any literary Pkt dialect. Their genuineness is, 
however, corroborated not only by the corresponding Pali forms, but 
also by one solitary form which Pischel (8 388) quotes from a Pallava 
Grant: “Loc. sing. Apitiiyam (6, 37), ie. Apittiyam = Apittyam, 
i.e. the Pali form.” Now if -dyam and -iyam are genuine archaisms, it is 
obvious that -dya and -iya must also be recognized as such—which 
in the case of the dative in -äya has, of course, never been doubted. 
We have thus throughout an archaic form in -ya, a normal one in -e, 
and. we may therefore ask ourselves whether we have not here to do 
with a.uniform and purely phonetic development of final -ya after a 
long vowel into -e. This would remove the difficulties with which the 
explanation of the dat. sing. in -de is beset (cf. P, $ 364), and would 
make it unnecessary to have recourse to the Brähmana form māläyai 
for the explanation of Pkt malae (P, $ 375). But whether this 
be accepted or not, it is at least obvious that the substitution of a dative 
in -de for that in Zug cannot be separated from the substitution of fem. 
-de, -1e for -äya, -iya ; if both changes are not the result of the same 
phonetic law the former must be due to ahalogy with the latter. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable archaic forms preserved 
in Vh is an abl. sing. m. n. in -am. I have noted it only thrice: 6, 13, 

. tao nissaranto dukkhg-maranam = tato nirasarisyad 1 duhkha- 
maranät, “then he would hats escaped a miserable death”; 146, 29, 
1 The use of the present participle as conditional, taught by Hemacandra (iii, | 
"180; cf. Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha, $ 35. In JErz no instance occurs, cf. JErz, $ 112), 
is remarkably frequent ın Vh. I have noted no less than nineteen cases, of which a few 
may be quoted here: 149, 11, jai jananto, na ento!“ Had I known (this), I should 
not have come (with vou)!” 126, 6, jai esa vaggho honto, to padiyam mamam langhento—. 
na esa vaggho, “ If this were a tiger he would attack me who has fallen down—this is 
no tiger!" 110, 25, . . . kim puna tumam si annesim sähintao, “ (I should love to tell 
you), but you would tell others!” 120, 14, aham jai pamäena niggao honto, to mi 


bandham pavento, “ Had I stepped out by an oversight I should have been arrested.” 
298, 25, jai si na init lise và rüvam na damsenti, to mi vivanno honio, “ Had you not come 
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pavvaya-kandaram viniggayä = parvata-kandarãd vinirgatau ; 227, 24, 
cukka si äyäram = bhrastäsy äcärät. There can be no doubt that the 
forms in -am are ablatives : none of the verbs nihsarati, vinirgacchati, 
cukkai = bhrasyati could be constructed with any other case. Now 
an abl. sing. m. n. in -am may at first sight appear rather strange and 
doubtful, Yet the development of final -àt into -am is in perfect 
accordance with the phonetic laws of Pkt, cf. P, 88 339; 75; 114; 181. : 
Pischel says in § 114: “‘ AMg sakkham = saksat (He 1, 24; Uttar. 
116, 370 ; Ovav.), besides S. sakkhä (Mallik&m., 190, 19). AMg héttham 
besides AMg JM hetthä ($ 107) is an accusative besides an ablative ; 
the same may be the case with sakkham." The three forms preserved | 
in Vh enable us to decide with absolute certainty that sakkham and 
hettham are regular ablatives going directly back to sdksdt and 
adhahsthat. Their preservation is doubtless due to the fact that they 
were used as adverbs and therefore no longer felt to be ablatives. 
An additional proof is once again furnished by the Pali, where the 
abl. sing. in -am also exists, though it is unknown to the official 
grammar.t . Cf. e.g. the well-known stanza Dhammapada 314 (= Samy. 
Nik., vol. i, p. 49): akatam dukkatam seyyo, pacchã tapati dukkatam | 
katam ca sukatam seyyo, yam katvã nénutappati, the first pada of which 
is quite correctly rendered in the Uddnavarga (xxix, v. 53, “B41” ' 
in Pischel’s edition) by: akrtam kukrtäc chreyah’. . . It is clear that in 
the 3rd pada, too, we have to translate krtäc ca sukrtam $reyah. ... 
Or cf. Jätaka 458, 13d: kattha-tthito para-lokam na bhäye ? “ Being 
in which condition need he not fear the other world ?" But it is well 
known that the verb bhi is never constructed with the accusative, 
but regularly with the ablative, exceptionally with the genitive. 


or had you not shown me her figure, I should have died.” 36, 11, jai te piyà jivanto, 
tumam và is'attha kusalo honto, to na esa erisa-sirie bhäyanam honto evam simghadaga- 
tiya-caukka-caccara-racchamuhest. uvalalanto viharejja! “If your father were alive, 
or if you were skilled in the science of archery, „this fellow would not enjoy such 
prosperity nor would he thus roam about sportiyely i in...” Further ınstances will 
_ be found in Vh 13,26; 16,25; 51,21; 71,22; 135, 16; 187, 2,21; 106, 18 (read : 

devam si...); 168, 14 ; 169,2; 228, 1; 248, 19.—The last of the sentences just quoted 
has already shown that for the expression of the modus irrealis the optative may be - 
used as well. Other instances of this occur, e.g. 17, 4; 109, 2; 135, 30; 322, 16. 
The two conditional periods 16, 25 f., and 17, 4, are both clear examples of the modus 
irrealis. Yet in the first case the present part. 18 used, in the second the optative. It is 
very interesting to notice that Hemacandra in his rendering of the story in question 
(Parisistaparvan, i, 46 ff.) translates the present participles by conditionals (i, 60), 
but the optatives by optatives (i, 72). 

1 I owe the knowledge of the Pali ablative in -am and of the passages quoted below 

to Professor Luders of Berlin. 
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The verse Dhammapada 201: jayam veram pasavati is usually 
interpreted : “ He who conquers (jayan !) creates (prasavatı) hatred." 
But a much more natural interpretation, corresponding much better 
to the last pada “ hitud jaya-paräjayam”, is: jayäd vairam prasravati, 
“from victory arises hatred." There ‘can also be no doubt that 
Dhammapada 49: yathäpi bhamaro puppham vanna-gandham 
ahethayam/paleti rasam adàqya, evam game mum care must be translated : 
“And as the bee, having taken the juice, flies away from the flower 
(puspat !) without damaging its colour and smell, even so...” It 
can be shown that in the dialect from which the Pali scriptures were 
translated the abl. in -am was more frequent. But asim AMg and JM, 
only those forms are preserved which had the good fortune of being 
either overlooked or misunderstood. 

A few pronominal forms also deserve to be mentioned. In Vh 
maya = Skt. maya is the most usual form of the inst. sing. of aham ; 
it occurs several hundreds of times. This form is nowhere even 
mentioned in P, though it had been duly recorded by Jacobi (JErz, 
§ 43). It seems, however, that in JErz it occurs only once (10, 1), 
so that Pischel may have regarded this solitary form as a Sanskritism. 
In the acc. sing. Pischel restricts the use of me to AMg, of te to AMg, 8, 
Mg, but we find the acc. me Vh 43, 26; 44, 8; 105,18; 140,7; eto., 
acc. te 65, 11; 81, 29; 84, 7; 87,30; 221, 20. In the loc. sing. 
Pischel knows mai in É only: it occurs Vh 150,25; 241, 13. Besides, 
we read Vh 282, 21, the form mamamhi, which is wanting in P. 

According to P, $$ 419; 422, the plural forms ne and bhe are used as 
follows: ne, acc. M, AMg, inst. gen. only AMg; bhe, nom. taught 
by one grammarian (Canda), acc. inst. only AMg; gen. AMg and JM. 
In Vh we find : ne, acc. 121, 13; 194, 27; inst. 233, 27; gen. 43, 3; 
70, 24; 73, 23; 94, 16 et passim, besides acc. pl. nam (read ne ?), 
70, 23; 230, 28. bhe, nom. 99, 26; 125, 13; acc. 118, 4,8; 153, 23; 
367, 17; inst. 101, 4; 108, 3; 112, 10; 115, 26; etc.; gen. in 
common use. According to P, $ 422, the gen. pl. vo = vah is used in 
M, $, and the Pallava Grants, but not traceable in other dialects : 
it occurs Vh 211, 27; 224, 3; 351, 2. Besides, an unmistakable 
nominative vo is found Vh 88, 21. i 

bhe is explained by Pischel as the result of a weakening of tubbhe, 
due to absence of accent ($ 422). This explanation is confirmed by 
a hitherto unknown form found in Vh ; a genitive mhe bears exactly 
the same proportion to tumhe as bhe to tubbhe. I have therefore no 
doubt as to its genuinenesss, even though it occurs only four times 
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within thirty consecutive lines of the text: 213, 8, ahava to [tubbhe] } 
bhüena kenai mhe? umhà? hojja? "Or should you have got fever 
through some demon ? " 213, 15: na mhe umhã sarirassa, “You have 
no fever!" 213, 18: kerisam mhe * sarirassa ? How is your health 
(lit. the state of your body)?" 214, 2: mama pasäena mhe P kafja- 
siddhi. The readings of the MSS. plainly show that mhe was unfamiliar 
or even unintelligible to the scribes so that they tried to eliminate 
it—which for us is an additional proof of its correctness and 
authenticity. 

It would be easy to add a long list of other forms, words, etc., 
occurring in Vh which are either completely wanting in P or attributed 
by Pischel to AMg only. A brief enumeration of at least some of them 
may be given in conclusion. 

Gya = älman (8 88, also JS ada), 130, 16; -tra after long vowel 
becomes -ya (8 87) : gaya = gatra, 13, 12 ; 196, 10; 320,14; 328, 21; 
goya = gotra, 159, 14; wdiya = vidya (not m P), 88, 14; mtiyam 
== mtyam (not in P), 178, 27; ahe = adhas ($ 345), 152, 3; 155, 18; 
ahe-loga, 159, 20; uyähu ($ 85), 59, 9; 151,13; udähu, 12,6; 37, 20, 
47, 27; 126, 23; 135, 28; 142, 30; voc. rüyam ! (§ 399, not in JErz), 
128, 30; 131, 9; 234, 4, 9; 244, 13, et passim; nom. pl. bahave 
($ 380, “in JM probably wrong for bahavo’’) 52, 19; 234, 27; 310, 
22; 323, 26; nom. pl. gavo = gävah (not in P, § 393, but cf. Geiger, 
Pal, § 88), 181, 28; gäo = gävah (8393), 182, 3; kaladhammuna 
samjulta ($ 404, p. 284 bottom), 75, 25 ; 284, 20, 25; 286,20; 287, 4; 
298, 15; 299, 9; 304, 4, 5, 7, 9. Absolutives: in -ttänam (S 583) : 
bharettänam, 53, 27; pakkhälettänam, 247, 20; uddissa = uddisya 
(not P, $ 590), 14, 8; paducca (8 590), 5, 17 ; 10,23; 280,31; 311, 13- 
342, 16; 360, 26; pappa = präpya ($ 591 AMg and 7$, 285, 5; 
äyäya = ädäya (Š 591 AMg and JS) 163, 20. 

Vh has presented us a picture of JM materially different from that 
which is familiar to us from P and JErz. Its main features are: first, 
an even much closer affinity to AMg than that prevailing between 
ordinary JM and AMg (cf. P $ 20)—we are markedly nearer the time 
when JM came first into being as an individual dialect, distinct from 
AMg. Secondly a great number of archaisms and other interesting 


1 Inserted, because the following mhe had become unintelligible ! 

2 Only one MS. reads thus, all others have se. 

3 The editors print uggà which gives no sense; cf. the next passage. 
4 One MS. reads thus, the others have he. 

5 All MSS. but one read mhi. 
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peculiarities which not only in themselves are valuable additions to 
our knowledge, but also help to elucidate many a dark point of Pkt 
grammar and linguistic history. Ultimately the great problems of 
the origin and true character of AMg and JM, of their development, 
and their relations to each other as well as to the other Pkt dialects, the 
Pah, etc., are raised anew and demand new answers. A discussion 
of them is, however, quite beyond the compass of the present paper, 
the aim of which has merely been to make known the new material 
supplied by Vh and to direct the attention of fellow Indologists to a 
field of research which in my opinion badly needs new tilling. 


1 The conclusions arrived at by Jacobi in his paper " Uber das Prakrit in der 
Erzahlungsliteratur der Jainas” (Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 1908-9, pp. 231 ff.) 
will have to be modified. 


Yazdi 
By H. W. Barney 


HILE I was in Isfahan at the end of June, 1932, a young 
Zardushti of Yazd, Jamshid Khodä-moräd Rashidi, came to 
see me before going on to his school in Shiraz. We met four times, 
and before leaving he requested an acquaintance of his, a young 
man, Jamshid Qobad, who was visiting Isfahan, to come to see me. 
Qobad’s home was with his parents in Teheran, so that he had little 
opportunity to use this dialect. In August of the same year I was 
able to visit Yazd for one week, and there found a young Zardushti 
school-teacher, Ardeshir Mehrabàn Mazküri, born in the neighbouring 
village of Maryabad (or Möriäbäd). We met several times. He gave 
me the following list of eighteen villages where. Zardushtis lived : 
xoramSäh, xeirabäd, ahrestän, zeinabàd, môriabäd, hasanäbäd, 
nösratäbäd, nasriabad, elabad, hosseinäbäd, mehdiäbäd, aliabad, 
mazree ardeëir, küóe biük, yäsemäbäd, tem, mobäreke, taft. In 
yasemabad he said that only Zardushtis were found. I was able to 
visit Taft and to spend a short time there, speaking with some 
Zardushtis. The words I was able to write down showed little difference 
from the language used in Yazd. Mazküri, however, gave me many 
differences between town and village pronunciation, and a few 
differences of vocabulary. It would be useful to have a full linguistic 
study of the whole district. 

The sixteen tales which follow all suffer to some extent by being 
translations or adaptations either from Persian or from English. The 
translators have not always freed themselves from the Persian of 
the original. 

In the pronunciation, ö and ü were at times hard to distinguish. 
As to æ (indicated by a in the texts) it seems to have been the usual ` 
sound for Rashidi and Qobäd, whereas a 1 was commoner in Mazküri's 
pronunciation. Length of vowel varied also. 


em 


MOoRPHOLOGY 
Pronoun 
Nom. independent: me, ta, ü, in, ine, më, Semó, 5mö, fe, isin. 
Possessive sufixed : om ot oš mo do &. 


Obj. infixed : -m-, me-, om, mé mó mü 
ta ta de Smö Semü 
os le 


1 q is used for the sound [a]. 
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Obj. with 6, vü “wish, must”. 


me de Se mo do 86. 


Agent with Pret, : 
em mem 
od tad 
oš üos, US 
Agent with Perf. and Pluperf. : 
mi di X 
mi di ši 


Present and Preterite bases are distinguished. 


mo mómó 
dd Semödö 
86 esd, išünšó 


mo do 86 
mo do šo 


Verb 


Intransitive 


Preterite is expressed by the -t participle and verb substantive ; 
Transitive Preterite by -t participle and agent form of pronoun. 


Verb Substantive. 
Pres. Indicative 


me he 

ta hi 

ü ha ` 

mö him 

Semö hid d 


iün hend 


Verbal Paradigm. 
Pres. Indicative. 


mékre -kre -ékre 
tákri -ekri 
úkra -ekra E 
sejit 
mökrim -ekrim 
Smökrid -ekrid 
iekren -ekren 
iSünekren 
Imperfect: -ka -ka 
méka móka 
déka dóka 


šéka Soka 
Transitive Preterite. 
mémká ómka 
tadka ódka 


Copula. 


hid 
en 

Negative. 
me näkrime 
ta näkriye 
ü näkre 


mö nákrime 
Semö nakrite 
Sin näkreme 


Pres. Conjunctive. 


be, vébe 


Pres. Conjunctive. 


-vékre 
-vékri 
-vékra 
-vékrim 
-vékrid 
-vékren 


According to Mazkürt ka was the 
pronunciation of the town, ka of 


the village. 


Negative. 
memnáka 
tadnáka 


-omnáka 


üošká 

mómóka 
Semödöka 
išūnšóka 
Transitive Perfect. 
| me mikárta 
ta dikarta 
u  &ikarta 
momokárta 
Émodokárta 
jesokarta 


65ka 
möka 
dóka 
Soka 


Transitive Pluperfect. 
me mikártaba 


di-, $i-, mo-, do-, 


$o- 


YAZDI 


üsnaka 
momonáka 
Semodonáka 
isin Sonäka 


Negative 
me minekárta etc. 


Transitive Pluperfect IT (karde büde am) 


me mikártebda 


Negative. | 

me minekártaba etc. 
Negative. 

me minekártebda etc. 


di-, 8i-, mo, -do-, šo- 
Intransitive Preterite. | 
me rásod-e bói, büte 
ta rasod- bói 
ü rásód ba, bö,.büt 
mó rasoód-dim bôim 
Semô  rasod-id böid 
iün rasöd -án, -ánd böiend 
Intransitwe Pluperfect. 
bedäböie bedáboim 
bedáboi bedáboid 
bedába bedäböiend 
Imperative. Negative. 
2 Sg. maki 
2 Pl. máküd 
3 Pl  nákren 


na- in place of ma- in the 2 pers. was censured by Mazktri. 


Infinitive. 


(1) -tvün, -tün, -dün, -vün. 


(2) -t infinitive. 
växte dovért 


váxte devórna 
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sé 


Frequent with véd “must”: oë-véü Ged “must gather"; 
oÉ-véO aënôft " must hear"; véd Sa “must go”: om-váü parsöd 
“I must ask"; náutôma, nádtôma “must not come"; nadsa 
“must not go”; náoka “ must not make”. 


Passive. 
Expressed by the verbs bódvün and ömdvün. 
venódábo: mö güve venodábo “this ball was thrown ”. 
mdrt Sma “was broken"; märti ömdabö “was broken"; 
menesti ömda “was written”; mené&te töd “is written"; nödi 
ómdaba “was placed ”. 


List of Verbs 


amorz- ; . ! ; ; š .  " pardon ” 
biämörzi, membiämörzün. 

arötvün "em ; ; | “ grind " 
méare táari, ine ard, arim, -š Ort. 

arvástvin, arváStvün, arvästün . : ; ; “leap ” 


€ 


mene áreveza 
arväst, ärväst. 

aënôftvün, aënôptvün . | “ hear ” 
me $náve, me 3návé. 
memaánoft, memasnöft (tad-, ines-), osasnöft, 

Söasnöft. 

Inf. asnöft: oëeën aënôft. . 

bärtvün I ! | | | ; e “ bear ” 
mébre mébre bren. Conj. méö gi vébre. : 
membdrt, 3öbd, iéSübürt. 
Inf. oáváü bárte. 

bàstvün : ő ; ; À š “ bind ” 
me bénne, meübénne. Imperat. máben. 
membäst, Sobäst. 


" mifehad ”. 


bax&od I š | | e. 0 bestow ” 
me vebayée. 
membäysöd, osbaysód. 

bödvün, bodvün . . “become” 


Pres. 3 Sg. büt. Conj. 3 Sg. vébe, büd. 

Pret. böi, böie, bo, ba, bó, büt, boim, bôid, boiénd. 

Pluperf. bedébüie, bedäböe, bedäboi, bedäba, 
bedäboim, bedäböid, bedáboiend. 

Imperat. be, vebe. 


YAZDI 


_ bridvün, buridvün . 
me vébrine. 
membrid. 


3 Sg. brina. 


Čar- : . 

Pres. 3 Plur. édren. 
tasnôdvún I 

me ¿ášne, meméaënüd. 
éedvtin . 

me védéine. 

meméed, oščed. 

Inf. oëvéü ced. 


339 
(1) * eut Le (2) “hill? 


(1) * gather", (2) “ weave" 


éér20d ; “ eomplain ” 
3 Sg. pret. 

cos- - : : “taste ” 
Imperat. vécos. 

daridvün | ; . “tear” 
me védrine, memdrid. 

dä$vün | I * sew ” 
me védarze, memdast. 

davodvün “run” 
3 Plur. davén. 
3 Plur. davöden, me . . . davóde. 

devórtvün “turn” 
me védre. 


me dvdrte. 3 Sg. devärt. 
Inf. vayte vedrit. 
váxte devärt. 
devórna . e 
Inf. växte devórna. 


“turn” (tr.) 


St 33 


did : see 
Pres. see vin-. 
memdid mómodid omdid môdid 
taddid Semödödid oddid dödid 
jesödid oëdid Sodid 
me mididába, dididába, Sididäba, momodidába, 
Semödödidäba, 1$ünsódidaba. 
Inf. om véo didé. 
dédvin . “give” 


méte, me... ete, me .. 


3 Sg. éta. 


. áte, péte “I give ”. 
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Neg. 2 Sg. natie. 
Conj. 3 Pl. áden, aten. 
Imperat. 2 Sg. adém (be-mé “to me"). 


Pret. memdód, omdöd, oëdüd, še sár dö, tôt, ostod. 
Perf. -š$ dóde, iesömeidöda " did not give me”. 


dortvün . E “have” 

me dőre. Neg. nädöre. 2 Sg. dori, dort, dóri. 3 Sg. 
dórá, dóra. 1 Pl. dörim, dérim. 3 Pl. dören. 

Pret. memddst, osdost, -Stós, -Sdost, -Sdört. 

dösödYün a "Ze “milk” 
me vedüSen, memdö$öd. 

gaëvün ; ; . “bite” 
me géze, mesgast. 

gertvün “turn ” 
me gérte, me gertöde. 

gräfvün, gräftün . ; ; ; | I ; “take” 

' Pres. mé pnöre. me zém göre "I learn”. 

Fut. güré. 
Pret. omgräft, meme zem grapt, zem graft. 

henódvün . ; I . ; : “put” 
Village pron. = town pron. nödvün. 

heridvün . “buy” 


me herine, me vérine. 
memhrid, Seherit. 

Imperat. vérin. 

hermondvün 
me véhermône, memhermônid. 
hrotvün . : I A 
me véroëe, memheröt. 
jom- 
3 Sg. jóme. 
Jomnód | 
me jomne, me Yémnüde. 
kapt 


Pret. kdft, kapt. 
Pluperf. kápteba. 
kartvün. See Paradigm above 
Inf. ka (näöka, omvéüka). 
Imperative 2 Sg. mäkü, náküd, nékude. 


Pres. tebe ka “falls”, tebe ke “I fall". 


‘command ”’ 


Di sell 35 


* move " 


“move ” 


“fall” 


cé make 32 
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kast . ; i ; e “ plant” 
körén, šökäšt (village pron.). 
8dkd8t (town pron.). 

kenodvün “dig” 
me vékene memkenüd. 

kesödvün : ; ; ; ; “ draw ” 
me kese. 
memkesöd  oskesód  keëôd. 

köstvüm, kosvin . (1) “ throw ”, (2) “strike ”, “ shoot ” 
me békude. 
me me gülkos “I déceive ”. 
memkost  -Skost me me gülkost. 

- Perf. 3 Sg. kôëte. 

kust- . : ; j . ! . “kil” 
kúsim, 
kuëte bóien. 

lest i ; i . “lick” 


Pres. 3 Sg. lésa, völesä. 
Pret. -& lest. 
mart. ; ; : '* break ” 
1 Sg. emare, me vémare. 3 Sg. mérd, 
memmärt, ommdrt, 68mdrt. 
mérti ómdabo, märtöme “was broken ”. 
Participle mdrta “ broken ”. 
mart’ tin ; . I ; | | ; . “die” 
me vémre. 
Pret. me marte, märte, ta marti, i mart, mō martim, 
Semö martid, "ënn martan, mártén. 
Partie. mdrta “dead”. | 


mekód . ! ; : : s : ; “suck” 
ine méka, ósmekód. | 
menodvün . ; ; ; | . ; . "remain? 
me mine. 3 Sg. ming, minid. 2 Pl. minid. 3 Pl. 
ménan. 
me menöd. 
vő menud “ was exhausted ”. 
mnesódvün . À : e : À : n “write ” 


me vémnese. 
me mnést, ošmenéš. Perf. 2 Sg. di menésta. 
Pass. menésti ömda, menéste tad. 
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molidvün ; | E . : . “rub” 


me môle, mémolid. 


nasviin naëvün . I . . gb" 


neftvün. 


nodvün ; 


me nige, me ünige, ine niga, me näëte. 3 Sg. nast, našt. 

Pluperf. naëta bôien. 

Imperat. 2 Sg. ma-nig. 2 Pl. ünigid. 

“ send " 

me vénive. 

me . . . néf, de... néf, Se... néft, ôSnépte, memnéft. 

me mi néptaba (-neft-) Sineptaba. 

usinépta. | 
cf. henódvün . : ; ; : ; . "pub" 

me tu mótór nenóm “ put me into the motor ". 

nod, Sonöd, Sonüd, ösnőde. 


nödi, ómdaba. 


ömvün, omdvün . ‘ come ” 


órtvün 


paródvün 


parsódvün . ; ; 


ióe toi töd, tüd tofm told tôiénd 
Pret. me ömöye mö omóyim Neg. néiómda. 

ta Smdyi Semö ômóyid 

ü ömä isün ômôyénd. 
Pluperf. ömdaba. 
Participle ómdd. 
Imperat. biör, biü, biöid. 
Inf. náotoma. 
I ; : ; : “ bring ” 
me töre, tóré, mé töre, etören. 
Conj. 3 Sg. biöra. 
Pret. osört. 
Inf. osváü törté. | 

TE l “ fly ” 

me päre. 3 Pl. paröden. 
š ; ; “ask” 
me parse, memepärsöd, osparsód. 
E “ eook " 
me vépese, mempayt. 
. ee g | ; “ understand ” 
pahmend, véfahme. Conj. 3 Pl. vefáhmen. 
Pret. pamöd. 

; | : " twist ” 
me vépice, me pitôde. 


YAZDI 
pos- š : e . ; ; i 
dve pósá “ he sprinkles water". 


* 


prontvün ; ; ; 
me aprone, me pnóré, me pnóre, me prône. 
3 Sg. -e pnórd. 
memprönt, óSpnôrt, pnört pront, 
oSprön, ósoprônt. 
Perf. Neg. 3 Sg. naprönte. 
ranjodvün I . 
mé ranje, me ranjode. 
ranjnod s ! : ; : 
mé ranjne, memranjnod. > 
rasódvün ; ; . . | 
me râse, rasim. Conj. 3 Sg. náresi. 
Pret. see verbal paradigm above. 


retvün l | 
me rije, me ürije. 3 Sg. rija. 
mémret. 
roft : I ; . | 
ine rüvá. 
osroft. 
rönödvun x a i 
me róne, memrönöd. 
sat 
senjödvün, me sénje. 
-Š sát. 
sej- ; ; ; ; l ; | | 
3 Sg. sejid, séfi, sejít, séja, seZid. 
sötvün . š ; i i i ; l 
me vésoje. 2 Sg. sdji. Conj. 3 Sg. vésüja. 
memsöt. 
süjnod . ; ; : ; . 
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. ‘sprinkle ” 


. "take" 


“ be troubled ” 
“trouble " 


e reac 35 


té sweep 33 


“ drive” 


“ weigh ” 


“burn” (intr.) 


“make ” 


“ burn ” (tr.) 


me süZne, me vésüZne, ine süZna. Con). me vésüZne, 


memsüznöd, süjnöd, sü£nod, süznöd. 
süin- . . a * * 


M m 
me süine. 3 Sg. siiina. 
áálodun À I I À 
v Ed nt 
Semördvün  . i | 2 


me vésmôre, memsmord. 


. “burn ” (tr.) 


“to limp ” 


“ count ” 
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Senösödvün . , : . | , ‘ know ” 
me béénäse, memäenäsod. 
&odédvün : ; . “take” 


méSne, táXni, Sind, inesná, eënd, 48nen, möänim, 
Smöfnid, iSunesnén. 

Pret. om Sedéd, odSedéd, oS8edéd, -š Sidéd, mömö- 

. . Éedéd, Smödösded, iesosdéd, Sösted. 

Perf. me misdéda, tá disdéda, šišdéda, mömösdede, Smödös- 
deda, iSúnsodéda. 

Inf. o$váu Sdede. 


Snött . I “put” 
Dë Snost, -0ë ÉonóZd. 

vastvün . I . ; I ; , “run”, “run away " 
me véze. 
me vaste. 

venódvün | ; ; | B š “throw” 


1 Sg. evéne, ine véna. Conj. 3 Pl. venén. 
Pret. 3 Sg. ven, oSvén, venód. 1 Pl. venödim. 
3 Pl. Sovenöd. 
Pass. venódábo. 
vij ; ; i ; i : I ; i er “sift” 
me vije, üvije. 


vin- j : š : | š š 1 : See 

vévine, vévini, vévina, vévinim, Sem6, vévinid, i$ün 
vévinend. 

Imperat. vévin. 

viosvün i : ; ; : : “wish ", “ must ” 
Pres. 6, vü, fi, vüd, öde, véó, véi. 
Neg. návate. 
Pret. véviôste, Sévidst, déviost. 

vistvün . i ; : ; ; ; à “ stand ” 
me viste, me vistode. 
bari me vite “ stood by me ”. 

vizdrt (village = town devdrt) ; ; . | “turn” 
Inf. vayte vézrit. 

vezorna Roe ; ; I . “turn ” (tr.) 
Inf. vayte vozórna. 

vöptvün ; ; I e : “ weave " 


mé vôpe, memvópt. 
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vortviin . : I : š ; u es ; E bring” 
me biöre, biöre. | 
memvórt, oëvürdt. 
me mi vorta. 
Imperat. biór. 
vötvün . ; ! ; š ; ; ; e, “pay 
9 Sg. vaja, vaja, váje, vévaja. 1 Sg. me vévaje. 
2 Sg. vaji. 1 Pl. navájime... 
Conj. bévaja. | 
Pret. memvöt, -dvód, usvod, $evöd. 
Perf. &évóta, Sóvota. 
Imperat. beva, veva. näva, mäva. 
yartrün . | | . “eat” 
me váxre. Conj. 1 Sg. véxré. Neg. náyre. 3 Sg. 
véyra, véyra, beyra. 3 Pl. váyren. 
Fut. méyre. 
Pret. memyärt, oëyä. 
Imperat. tà véxo. 
wend . ; . | . . “call” 
mé yine mó yinim 
tá yini 8md yenid 
ü yina je yinen, yinen. 
Conj. me vü véyine. 
Pret. moyénd. - 
xöfvün, xöftün 


s 


š | é “ sleep ” 

me yôpté. 1 Sg. yoptüde. 
Pluperf. 3 Sg. yoptudábo. 

zodvün . l . ; i ; . “be born” 
Pres. 3 pl. zoyén. 

zonodviin ; : . | ; ; . “bear children " 
me zone, memzönöd. 

zönödvün  '. ; i ‘know " 


me zóne. 2 Sg. zónl. 3 Sg. ezöna, memzönöd. 
Perf. Neg. néizonoda. 


VOCABULARY 
adö, with ar (village), with 
adovöi, with 'ar'ar, braying 
adovói, üdövői, adovos . arböb, arbüb, master 
äldi, money áró, from 
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asb, horse 

asbe, asp-davüni 
ásta, bone 
aváz, return, substitute 


babü, father 

bad, bad 

bad, after 

banáfš, violet 

bár, bar, outside 

be, other 

bé, quince 

bedár, bedére, bdér, father 

benóhà, began 

benôska, benüska, began 

beriún, a roast 

bidi, again 

bidór, awake 

bigüna, stranger 

bland, high 

béy, garden 

böyvün, gardener 

bölö, above 

bóna, pretext 

bor, load 

bri, for 

bümás, grandfather 

bür, time 
hesbür, hesbüre, never 
ya büri bé ji, again 


Gakakara 

vô Gakakarä, water is dropping 
cap, left 
&arbi (village pron. édrbi) fat 
Cápta, polo-stick 
ée, what 
cem, eye 


ten, éend, centa, tem (bür). Pers. 


tand 


Cerii, a pasture 

éamus, shoe 

tô. Pers. Gin 

cöyöli, complaint 

córe, means 

édx, sound to drive off dogs 
cüyi o loli, in good condition 
cum, thing 

éüv, wood 


daët, dast, da$, hand 

daëti gôré, grapes 

davaj, bed 

ddvri, around. Pers. dôr-e 

de-, into 

dé, village 

dénd, wasp 

deres, derést, correct | 

devár, plur. devárün, brother; 
devéri mas, elder brother; be- 
dveri xà to one's own brother ; 
devaröna, adj., brother's 

devüte, inkstand 

devüródevür. Pers. barabár 

di, Pers. ham, also 

dikartvün, to find 
Sôdika, they found 

dir. 1 Pers. dir, far. 2 Pers. dir, 
late 

dóy. Pers. dày 

dom, tai 

domböl, dümböl, behind 

döni, world 

döz, dözz-, thief 

dravs, banner 

drayt, derdyt, tree 

drújna, window 

driiv, false 


éméma, turban; Pers. ‘amämah 
LV RA 
emrüj, emrü, to-day 
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eskám, belly 


ezm, permission 


galihém kartvün, to mix 
gáli môl, neck 


‘gap, words 
gap kartvün “to speak”; 
gápe-ro, gáfe-ro Acc. 

garm, hot 


gav, gau, (1) down, (2) deep 

“gas. Pers. negahdari kardan ` 

gennúm, wheat 

genz, room 

gerd, round 

gir, girl, capture 

gombir. Pers. gähänbär, festival 

gor. Pers. gabr; used of the 
Zardusti 

górba, cat 

göri, rüjgoriáka, rüzgöriyaka, 
greeting during the day. 

gôs, ear 

gos se gaf ka, he heeded 

göSe, corner 

gu, gúve, ball 

gu, ox. Pers. gav 

gire yer, güra yer, wild ass 

gira, görä, unripe grapes 

gurg, wolf 


hama, homé, all 
hardö-rö, hardutá, both 
härüja, every day 
heói, none 
hendi, water-melon 
herdü, to-morrow 
hes, hi$, plough 
heë, none 
hes vaxt, never 
héske, no one 
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he&t, mill (?) 
heze, hezze, yesterday 
hezviin, tongue 

bó zvün, bó zün, with tongue 
höderi asb, horse-keeper 
höl. Pers. häl 


hõsa, ear of corn 


hoëk, yošk, dry 


ja, barley 

jedi, gum 

jegär (village pron. feyár), liver 
feldveri. Pers. rü-be-rü 

fevün, fine, beautiful 

jôlá, yoke 


kad, yadd. Pers. qadd 

kaleëëa, jar 

kappa Karton, to tear to pieces 

kapál. Pers. sarin 

kásogi, childhood 

kasók, kasuk, kasöye, small 

ke, who 

kemögi, a little 

kezi (village, kezd). Pers. kadü, 
gourd 

ki, that 

kie. Pers. kütah, street 

klóp, cheek | 

kluft, thick 

kôi, köyü, where; 
what place 

kónd, old 

kör, kür, work 

kür, blind 

korbün. Pers. qurbàn 


de-kéi, to 


löyar, thin 
loki, see &üyi 
lonj, lip 

lop, mouth (?) 
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märd, kind of grape 
mas, mas, great 
massére, greater 
masin, motor car 
mdye, lost 
mehr, friendliness 
meimün, (1) guest, (2) monkey 
memás, grandmother 
memiü, mother 
mer, mother 
merdög, man 
mes, sheep 
méyüne, middle 
mid, hair 
mir, husband 

mire yd, one’s own husband 
mo, this 
möl, neck 
mömne, now 
möne, müne, here 
mör, seal. Pers. muhr 
mó&g(e), mouse 
mosolvün, Musulman 


nafahmi, lack of understanding 
nam, wet 

narm, soft 

narmi, 

nast, uneducated 

nayaë, unhappy 

néyod, lentil 

ne, now 

nebdi, now. Pers. hala digar 
nemak, salt 

nimrü, mid-day 

num, name R 
nüma. Pers. namah 

nür, pomegranate 


Pers, an 


6. 
6, vo, water 


6, vô, and 

öbed, religious man 
obi, blue 

öhessä, softly 
öhösa, lamenting 
ohonóla, lamenting 
on. Pers. àn 

öné, there 

órb, flour 

ösüri, a headstall 
ostor, hostor, camel 
ötes, fire 


oträfe, öträpe, surroundings 


öxári kör, finally 


pali, side 

pdn, wide 
parande, bird 
parr, wing 
pássin, evening 
peióm, message 
pesór, pressure 


peS$eherdü, day after to-morrow 


pi, fat 

pir, old 

pisi, to 

po, pti, foot 

por, pôr, ptr, ful! 
porzur, strong 
por, son 

porike, son 


pörög, pl. porogün, son, boy 
pöska, put on one's back ? 
pra, down. Pers. furüd. prü 86, 


furüd raft 


ra, Ta, rä, road 
rauza. Pers. rauzah 
raz, grapes 

reš, beard 
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ri, upon. Pers. rü 
Se ri, upon 

rö, road 

roy, vem 

rost, true 

résv6, cheat 

rübás, fox 

raj, day 
ya rúji be, another day 

raj gôriáka, ruZgóriyáka, greeting 
during the day 

rüja, a fast 

rive, soft skin (Pers. sifale narm) 
(of wheat) 


sábô, morning 

sábôxeir, sábôxeira, sáboyára 
greeting in the morning 

sag, dog 

séra bolüi. Pers. gardanah 

sarbözi pir, an old soldier 

saroëiv, head down 

sarvön, leader of caravan 

säuzi, greenness 

savz, green 

sején, séjén, needle 

senjéd. Pers. sinjad 

serv, cypress-tree 

sid, black 

sirat. Pers. sürat 

söät, hour 

som, hoof 

sor, red 

si—i-sti, at that time 

svid, sevid, white 


Sabeyara, Savôxeir, Savôxeira, 
greeting at night 

Sdr, Sahr, city (village pron. Sar, 
Sar) 
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Sau’, Sav, night 
Say, Say, firm, hard 
Se, to 
Sékar, sugar 
Siv, down 
Se Sivi bör, under the load 
86d, happy 
Stina, shoulder 


tál, bitter 

tang, narrow 

tar, fresh 

tásna, thirsty 

täänegi, thirst 

tavila, stables 

téki ra, small part of the way 

tel, body 

tenhó, alone 

tep, tep käft, he fell; tebe ke, 
I fall 

tid, mulberry 

tij, sharp 

tolöpi, recompense 

tong, vessel 

torik, dark 

tros, tros, sour 


väcca, child 

vaččegī, childhood 

vürf, snow 

väsnd, hungry 

väsnegi, hunger 

väter, väter, vatár, better 

vayt, time 

verrd, lamb 

ves, more 

vester, more 

vi, vikar. Pers. bi-kär. 
vi-pöida. Pers. bifäidah 

vid, willow 
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viövün, desert xib (village pron.), xüb, good 
vir, memory xin, blood 
vis-sölegi, twenty years of age xigövöm, relatives. Pers. x"iS u 
vó, 6, water qaum 
vödem, man Ë xodo, yado, with 
vödim, almond xodö, God 
vô], voice, shout, noise xômüs, silent 
vokre, I open xördekra, he grinds 
vövizün—me vövizünka, I yosk, hoëk, dry 

suspend xröv, ruined. Pers yaräb 


vózód (village pron. ozód), free  yüb, good 
ünendegi, calling 
xados, himself. x S 


xà, one’s own 


xálôni, desolation, ruin zárd, yellow ` 

yam gardesi, winding road ze, bowstring 

yar, ass zem, memory. Pers. yad 

yargeri, folly zénda, alive 

yas, well zéndegi, life 

yashil, happy zevin, earth 

xevär, sister ziód, ziüd, more 

yda, xedá, house zür--me ... zūršekre, I press it 
I 


ya rüfi ya xari yado yak hoëtor pise yak arböb kör eska. voske kör 
eSkardaba lôyari bedába. arbüboë hardôrô be-sahrü še sár do. mie 
hem &ôénd va yak Gert? $ódika. va td éend vayti vo ud sáuzi Sova va hól 
ómoyen. yak rüji yar vÓ) osdost o ’ar’ar oëka. hoëtor bitora harci död 
osköst vöje ya mákü yadômi páhmend va töen va möprönen va 
dobóra bör mö bör ekrén va dar mosibát móvenén. vali yar xeili 
xargeri-$ ka va göSe gap náka usvod ki yünendegiye bedérom me 
viri ómda va me vü véyine. dar on vaxt be-hokme xodö yak xadömi 
az Otrapé devárt. sarvón vojos osasnôft va domböli vôjoë Sa. yeili 
ra naša gi yak yam-gardesi Oma. oëdid gi ya yar o óStori éüyi 6 lóki 
dar mine ëdren. Osüri hardutá O$prón oëvürdt va Se Sivi bor oskesód. 
hoftor óté$ be del voji kasöye düënüm še yare dot. az nafahmiye yar 
dóbora 86 giri venddim. hostör dóyi ziüd ke dar déloë nodi émdaba 
pisi xados Sevöd dobara tolöpi še vokreh doy o margi yar vaxtos gi 
bud ya téki ra ki $a yar benôëka Sälodün. Sodid ki yar Sali bedá. 
bôros šöšted [va böros 8oëted] va Sonöd sar bóri oStori bidora. hoëtor 
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Once an ass with a camel was working for a master. So much did 
they work that they became thin. The master let them both loose in 
the fields. They went and found a pasturage, and for some time they 
drank the water and ate the herbage and came to a good condition. 
One day the ass gave voice and brayed. Although the unfortunate 
camel cried out, Stop braying, someone will hear, and come and take 
us and again bring us to our burdens and throw us into misfortune, yet 
the ass persisted 1n his folly and would not listen, but said, The braying 
of my father has come into my mind, and I wish to bray. At that time 
by command of God someone passed by. The caravan-leader heard 

“his voice, and followed his voice. He had not gone far when he came 
to a winding way. He saw an ass and a camel grazing there in a fat 
condition. He took hold of the headstalls of both, and brought them 
and placed them under the loads. The camel, fire in heart, in a low 
voice cursed the ass, Through the ass's stupidity we have again been 

_taken. The camel, with great indignation in his heart, said to himself, 
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öhessä piši yádoš ošvód bah bah yüb kéri móka. bedi yak téki rá 
ki ša yar vómenud va dast o póyoá šobašt va šonüd sar bóri hoëtor 
čéroki. bôrôë kešód. hoëtori biőöra piti yádoš térzdd va &ô tô rásüden 
be yak sára bôlúi. injô saroSiv vauvyösti $a. hostör benöska arvāštūn. 
yar benúška dhônóla kéšodün ki máne tébe ke. hostor jevüboš ošdód 
- ke de-vir etód ki narmi devód yünendegiye badérôd de-viri ómda. 
va mé di arvaëtüni mérôm me viri ómda. hoëtor arvášt va yar Se gáu 
venód. yar ke az béri oStör gáu kapt va ästa-8 márt oma va mart. 

az mo hekäyaté malim on nasiháte yádoómi ki gôs näkrime vayti 
mukópot rasim mésli ki.yar rasód. temüm ba. 

See JRAS., 1897, 103 ff., and JRAS., 1932, 403-5. -An Ardistani 
version is published in BSOS., vii (1935), 775-6. 


II 


yak pôdesói adô nôkáros ajami dar yaki kasti nastabóien. nôkáros 
hesvaxt deryö $i nédidaba o säyti kesti fékrosi nekárdaba. öhösá 
$6$urüi kardaba vo larz Se badends kápteba. harte mehrabiini Sohökä 
órüm naprônte: podefoirô ei$o$ monayyas va heë Cörei fékrosos naka 
va yak tabibi dar mo kásti ba. pödesö ádo tábibos vód ta hes drei 
zóni oávód áger hokm vékri me úrô yômiús ekre. pddi8d ošvőd yeili 
me yäëe tód. tabib osvód tô nökär tô tű deryó vénen. vayti kapt 
tü deryó yôta éénd oÉyá. pas mid óSoprónt šo vénod tü kéëti. vaytfki 
Sovenöd tü kéštī Sa vô yak góse nást. pôdeXo rö ajabos ômá. in če 
hékmati ba ke tádka. osvód tin nökäröd mehnáti vary bodvün še 
neizönöda vo yadri salümati kaëti rö Se fahmi neikartébda. heméenün ` 
yadri tenderésti xadómi ezöna ki yak mosibáti gir vékra. 


III 

pödesöírő hama Söasnöft ke bekösvűne yak bitôréi hókmos ká. 
më bitôre dar höláti naxáš va bifekri bö zvüni pör toyát gi-& tos 
bepödesö doSnüm ostöd va badozés bepödesö šéšüroka mésleki šóvëta 
harke déët az jüne xadoë béStira ónčiki dar del dórá bévaja. pödesö 
adö nôkáros oëparsôd ke mo Citi vaja, yaki az mi vézire ge hözer ba 
oëvôd ei sôhéb mo väje gi ta biyód hokm dekósteni üni kardá. váytiki 
mü osaSnôft az vei ráhmos óma vo az sare yinoë devárt. vaziri digar . 
ke zedde mō bitóre ba osvôd pörogün jénsi môrô nasnásene ke dar 
hazrati pödesöün joz berösti sohbat kartvüni ü pöde$sörő doënüm 
osvöd badozéët o$vód pôdeëü sar o rise tühém kešód va oëvôd me az 
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I will requite him for this, when pain and death will befall the ass! 
When he had gone a short way the ass began to limp. They saw the 
ass was limping. They took the load and put it upon the load of the 
unfortunate camel. The camel said softly to himself, Ha, ha, we have 
done a good work. Again, as he went a little way, the ass was worn 
out. They bound him hand and foot and put him upon the camel’s ` 
load, so that he carried his load. The unfortunate camel lamented 
to himself and went on till they came to a defile. Here it was necessary 
to go with head down. The camel began to jump about. The ass 
began to complain, I shall fall down. The camel replied, You will 
remember that you said softly (?), The braying of your father had come 
into your mind. And now I too remember the jumping about of my 
mother. The camel jumped about and he threw the ass down. The 
ass fell down from the camel and his bones were broken and he died. 

From this tale it is clear if we do not pay heed to one, we shall 
come to a time of recompense, as the ass came. 


II 


À king with a foreign servant was seated in a boat. The servant 
had never seen the sea and greatly feared the boat. He began to weep 
and his body trembled. Whatever kindness they did him, he was not 
quieted. The king's pleasure was spoiled and he could think of ho 
remedy. A physician was on the same boat. The king said to the 
physician, Do you know any remedy? He said, If you command, I 
wil make him silent. The king said, It will please me greatly. The 
physician ordered to cast the servant into the sea. He fell into the 
. water and was immersed several times. Then they seized his hair and 
brought him into the boat. When they had brought him into the boat 
he went and sat in a corner. The king was surprised. What is this 
wise thing you have done ? He said, Your servant had not known 
the distress of being drowned and had not understood the safety of 
the boat. As one knows the value of health when a calamity seizes 


upon him. 


III 


Of a king it is related that he commanded to slay a certain 
unfortunate. This unfortunate in his evil and desperate condition 
with the powerful tongue that he had spoke ill of the king and began 
to abuse him. As it has been said, whosoever washes his hands of his 
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ves - 


dorüyi 6 mo yáš ema ke az róst vötvüni ta. va ke hókemü Sévôta 
dorüyi maslahát-ômiz vàtérün az röst vötvün i bad. 
harki pôdes ó vekra či o vévaja 
heff-on ke yüb vévaja 
bar toyi faridün naveëtä ba 
hes vayt takya bar molla donyó mákü 
ke xeili mardom mó köre &éka vó kuëte bôien din vödem váxti 
martün voská va jüni pók . . . če bar tayt būt te bar xök. 


he’ fary nákre maysüdo$ mönegi vödem váyti mart'únos ba de 
bar tayti zárrin būd te bár zevin. 


IV 


övarde and ke endSiroviini ddélrd dar yak Seköri yak seid oská 
va dar hemün spät Seberiünka nemak nabá nokarós Se dé néft to 
nemak bidra.  enüSirovün oëvôd nemäkrö beyeimati manóséb vérin 
tô rasmi nabüt va dé ri beyáróbi naëüt. Sovód az mö ré de yáloni 
zôhére būt. Sevöd asli zolm dar déni kémi beda. harki ómá bar ü 
ziöd ba. To be mö yôyat rasód. 
ager ze böye podi8é yak sövi beyra 


nókarün dréyt rö az zevin bar etdrén 


dar doni sétemkór az bein eit 
bar ü lanati minid tô pöyadör. 


V 
gadüi podisóiro oëdid adôros o$vód ke ta yeíli pil dörf va yda va 
mélki ziód dort emmö me Ki devári ta hé heëï nädöre. davláti yáro 
adém bemé. podišó osvôd beyáki Ke půli sid osáden. gadü osvód 
ke mó Ge manī döra ééraki bemé sáhmi devárôna omnátie. pödı$ö 
xyandás ka o$vód ki gap náküd ki age devárüni bé vefáhmen mo di 
beta náresi. yo ba. 


£o =< w 


yáke härüja šašta niin Seherit. yak rű yaki az refiyó adovoš ošpársüd 
ke hárüja šašta nünrö te Sevöhri. adovóš oëvôd ke nüni beri xá tayá 
kre... va yak nüni béro péte va dúta nüni béro yárz eté. refiyos 
ošvód aslen moltefet ná böie ke ta ditidvód. väter béva ke multafét 
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own soul, whatever he has in heart, will say it. The king asked his 
servant, What does he say ? One of them a minister who was present 
said, Lord, he says that you have given a foolish command to kill 
him. When he heard this, he pitied him and turned from shedding his 
blood. Another minister who was hostile to the unfortunate said, 
Do not the children of our kind know that in the presence of kings one 
must not speak save the truth? He abused the king and spoke ill 
of him. The king frowned and said, I was more pleased by his false- 
hood, than by your truth-speaking. And he whois a ruler has said that 
a falsehood mixed with good is better than bad truth-speaking. 

Whatever a king does or says, 

Alas, if he speaks aught but good. 

On the arch of Faridün was written :— 

Never trust the wealth of the world, for many men have laboured 
and been slain. When a man has reached the time of death and the 
pure soul (has resolved to go), what matters it on a throne or on the 
ground ? 

It makes no difference to his purpose when a man has come to the 
time of death whether it is upon a golden throne or upon the ground. 


IV 
It is related that Anúsirvân the Just on a hunt secured his quarry 

and at once he roasted it. There was no salt. He sent his servant to 
the village to get salt. Anüäirvän said, Buy the salt at a fair price 
that it may not become customary and the village fall to ruin !. They 
said, From this course what ruin will come ? He said, At the beginning 
the oppression in the world was little. Whosoever came increased it, 
till it has come to this pass. 

If a king eat an apple from a peasant’s garden, 

his servants will pull out the tree from the earth. 


In the world the oppressor shall perish. 
On him curses rest for ever. 


V 
À beggar saw a king. He said to him, You have much money, and 
house and great property, but I who am your brother, have nothing. 
Give me of your wealth. The king told someone to give him some small 
coins. The beggar said, What does this mean ? Why do you not give 
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be. 68v6d ő yaki nüni ki béri ya gôs ekre va 6 yakí ki dir evéne beyevári, 
míram eté va 6 düte nünrö ki pete bébedár 6 mérom eté beaváze 
. öiki ie $0 méidôda dar käsögi va 6 düté rd ke yárz eté bepörögüni 
xádom eté ke dar vayti piri bedárdi me väyren ve avázo Somäten. 
yö ba. 

Variants proposed by Mazküri :— 


béva: véva. 


be:  vébe. 
[véfahme ki maysüde ëiëi ne: variant of Qobäd.] 
eté: até. 


VII 


tófériro váxtiki var-Sekestaba hezür tomán yarz oëdôët. adovör 
por oëvôd ki mo gápero adovöi héëki náva. poros osvöd ki étoát 
ekre va navájime be&árti digi foide mo gáfero ki nákude číči ne. bedáros 
osvôd váytiki ya mosibáti düta nábüd yáli$ ahamiyáti nádora va 
yáki bes zárari möid ne va dovomi$ Semotáti hemsóiegün on. 
sar— 
heÉváyt náva yemi yáro adovói doëmenünot 
ki henómgi az lopi ta bari néhomda yaëuli kre 


Variants (of Mazküri) :— 


náva : máva 

foide mö: pôida mo 

Sar: beit 
VIII 


vág rü] ardavün ve sevórün Stiané Sekör. yáki gir e yer tü viövün 
é devárt. erdedir yádô pör e mdse ardavün Sedúmbôl davöden. erdeëir 
yáki tiros kóste tü télos gi tö párroše prů 86 va otráfe bár öma va gir 
e yer sári yôgas mart. ardavün ve sevórün sar rásöden. váytike më 
däst, O tir Sodid heirün ménan. vé Sôparsõd ki ke mó-$ kóst. erdesir 
ösvöd ki mé mikärta. pôr i ardaviin osvöd ki na mé mikärta. erdeëire 
yós öma ve be póri ardevün oSvéd ki $ujóáti merô yádo drüv ve tayallob 
be xű máben ve ydra aziz mákü. mone viovün más-on güra xér ji 
pür-an. bri mázenna va émtehün yá būrī bé ji kü&im tô málim vébüd. 
ardevün moëkél 68 bd ve ézmös nádód ge erdeSir sovör ásbe búd. va 
ardavün erdeëir ösnépte tü tavila. öšvöd ki hodéri asb būd ve bidi 
meidüne gű vo tápta D asp-davünis náüt dma. 


- 
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me a brother’s share ? The king laughed and said, Be silent, lest if 
. your other brothers understand, this too should not reach you. Ended. 


. A person bought each day six loaves. One day a friend asked, 
Why do you buy six loaves every day ? The person said, I keep a loaf 
for myself . . . and another one I give away, and two I lend. The 
friend said, I have not fully understood what you have said. Say it 
more clearly that I may understand. The person said, One loaf I keep 
for myself and the one which I throw away I give to the sister of 
my husband, and the two which I give, I give to my father and my 
mother in return for what they gave me in childhood and the two 
that I lend, I give to my children that in the time of my old age they 
make eat... and give it me in return. Ended. 


VII 
- A merchant when he became bankrupt owed a thousand tumans. 

To his son he said, Tell no one of it. The son said, I obey and will not 
speak of it, on condition that you say what is the advantage of not 
speaking of it. His father said, So long as a calamity does not become 
two, It is not important, and one is the loss of capital and the second is 
reproach of neighbours. 
Verse. » 

Never tell your own trouble to your enemies, 

Since from your mouth he will be rejoiced. ` 


l VIII 

One day Ardavàn wént hunting with his horsemen. A wild ass 
passed in the desert. Ardaëïr followed with the eldest son of Ardavän. 
Ardasir shot an arrow into its body so that the-feather went in and 
came out the other side and the ass died on the spot. Ardavan and 
his horsemen came up. When they saw the hand and the arrow they 
were amazed, and he asked, Who shot this ? Ardaëïr said, I did. The 
son of Ardavän said, No, I did. ArdaSir was angered, and said to the 
son of Ardavän, Do not take to yourself my prowess by falsehood and 
deceit, and do not exalt yourself. Here the desert is large and there are 
many other asses. As a test and proof, let us shoot a second time, 
that it may become clear. Ardavän was angered, and refused to give 
permission for ArdaSır to ride a horse. Ardavan sent Arda&ir to the 
stables. He ordered that he should be a keeper of horses, and should 
not again come to the racecourse for ball and stick and horse-racing. 
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IX 
yáki rūbas yáki deráyti raz 68 did. Sévidst ki raz véyra vali das 
nérasôd. &em bür ji arväst váli vipóidá bo. Oyári kör bidi hes körös 
náka. d8véd ki mō raze trós un. age véyré héli nádore bé. pa váterün ki 
nayre. 


- 


X 
yéki ôbéd yak rij yáki káleéta Sé mdye bedábo. xödi nökerhös 
vot ki ké Si$déda. hésta jovóp 86 nadód. Sbéd osvôd ki me be har 
yáki yáki túvi yak-yádd ete. hárki dozz 6 Cüvös yák k&mögi massére 
búd. benő bar in be har yáki yáki &üvi hem-kad oëdôd. dige dóz 
bó yák kémogi sári &üvo8 Se bar ka. rüje bid dige tivos kások bo 
malim bó ki dëss ő. yö ba. 


XI 

yáki mérdóge gadü yidlos ka ki áge böna vékra ki gong-on véster 
pil Se gir etüd. bend bar in yáki täxtas Sidéd ő ri-á oš menés ging 
O Se gáli möl ven. yäki bé-mérdógi gadü gi dösménos bö Seviöst gi 
še rösvö vekra.  yáki mérdóg öträpe dovärt.  yáki aldis dóde ging 
6 gadüe ki dösménös bó vô) Se sar dód ki më ging ná ha. drive vája. 
mérdog i gong S8véd nd td drüve vaji. mone malím bó gi ging ná 
ha. rösvö bö. yö ba. 


XII 
yáki pödesö dävri yáki Sär OS pnórt. Seviöst ki yróv ekra. peióm 
oš népte tü Sdr ki küri be yénün nádora. . härdi &ume yeimäti dören 
á$nen ve hérdo bar Sen. yénün ómoien 6 mire yd 86 pöska 6 bdr Söen. 
pödesö Sept gi citi dö pôsda.! Sövöt Gime yeimáti mö pödesös pamid 
ve xéndás ka ve mie hamá oSbaxsöd. ep ba. 


XIII 
yogi yatarnók 


yáki kástibün be rafiyös ösvöt ki me bdéro mérô bümáso memásom 
homá tü kéSti mártén. rafiyös osvót gi mé be td nasihát ekre héë 
bir tü kéëti másü bri gi yögi xatarnóki né. Kkéstibinos parsód ki 
badérô méró memáso bümáse tá köyü märten. ösvőd hemá tü daváji 
märten. be ta nasihát ekre he’ büre tū daväj másü bri gi yógi 
xatarnöki ne. 
1 Read póska. 
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IX 


A fox saw a grape vine. He wanted to eat the grapes, but he could 
not reach them. He leaped up several times, but it was useless. At 
last he did nothing more. He said, These grapes are sour. If I ate them, 
I should be ill. Then it is better for me not to eat them. 


X 


À religious man one day lost a jar. He said to his servants, Who has 
taken it ? No one replied. The religious man said, I will give each one 
a stick of the same size. Whoever is the thief, his stick will become a 
little bigger. Then he gave each one a stick of the same size. The one 
who was the thief cut off a small part of his stick. The next day the one 
whose stick was smaller was evidently the thief. Ended. 


XI 


À beggar thought, If I claim to be dumb, more money will come 
tome. So he took a board and wrote on it "dumb ”, and put it around 
his neck. Another beggar who was his enemy wished to show him 
a cheat. A man passed by. He gave money to the dumb one, and the 
beggar his enemy cried out, He is not dumb. He lies. The dumb man 
said, No, you lie. Then it was evident that he was not dumb, but a 
cheat. Ended. 


XII 


À king invested a city. He intended to lay it waste. He sent a 
message into the city saying, I have no concern with women ; whatever 
valuable thing they have, let them take and to-morrow go out. The 
women came and carried (?) their husbands and went out. The 
king said, What have you on your back (?). They said, valuable 
things. The ling understood and laughed and pardoned them all. 
Ended. 


XIII 
A dangerous place | 

À ship's captain said to his friend, My father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother, all died on a ship. His friend said, Let me 
advise you: never go on a ship, since it is a dangerous place. The 
captain asked, Where did your father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother die ? He said, They all died in bed. Let me give you 
advice : never go to bed, since it is a dangerous place. 
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XIV 

yáki mérdôge piri mosolvün ré868 Se rangi sid ikdrtabo váli 
midi sáros sid [read : svid] bó. yak rüj yoptüdábo. émómo Se tép 
käft. tenta ráfiyos rásôdén Sodid ke midi sáros sevid o vali midi réšoš 
sióne. xefli taajjúb šo kd.  mérdógi pir Sô bidór ka 86 pärsöd terä 
midi särod svid on ve midi réšod sióne. Yovób osdód ki dar váččegī 
midi sár me bári ômda váli midi resom dar vis-sölegi bári ómda bri 
móne, gi midi sárom pirtéri midi résom ð. 


XV 
yáki pörög bő xiólos ka gi yeíli hosyür on bedvéri yë ošvód gi mé 
yáki yüz doré tű ji yáki dóri mené yáki ve dôta seta büd. dovéri 
kások 6$vöd na dóta yüz dórim. devéri mas osvód na seta yüz dôrim. 
mi méyüne bedér 86 sár rasód. pore kásugi &öyöli e póri másos ka. 
bedérôs vot yáki yüz méyre, yáki ji tű véyo sévvom fi in véyra gi 
vajá seta ne. 


E XVI 

yáki sarbözi pir dar jéngi pô Se marti ömdabö ve ávazös pôle 
čūvíš dost [var.: dort]. yák rüj Sé viöst ke véSiite yədáš dar meyüni 
rã mötör Se ri bársô ve pöye Givi Se mdrtéma. vô] Se sar dód ki ei 
mötördi me pô nádóre me tü mötör nenóm vé bü. mötördi ji gos 
Se gif ka 6 Ößnöde tü mótór 6 oëbdrte tü marizyüna. váxtige doktör 
oëdid oSvöd ke vöje najfür kren ki pü-$ vésija. mötördi xandä ko. 
ošvőd ki me tabib máü na naÿjür. yö ba. 


~ 


XVII 
Lalai for children of two years 
gádü óma dari vóna 
nünom dúd yášoš óma 
xados Sá vo ságos Óma 
Cöxom ká bádos oma 


For children of four to six years 
6 lalala nemünot hid 
memü korbüni jünot büd 
babü bendá yolümot büd 
babü harüni nümot büd 
ki mémü körbüni jünot bid 
babii harüni* nümöt büd 


1 harün is of uncertam meaning. 
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XIV 


A man, an old Musulman, dyed his beárd black, but the hair of his 
head was white. One day he fell asleep, and his turban fell off. Several 
friends came, and saw his hair was white, but his beard black. They 
were surprised. They awakened the old man and asked, Why is the 
hair of your head white, but the hair of your beard black ? He replied, 
In childhood the hair of my head came, but the hair of my beard came 
at the age of twenty years; therefore the hair of my head is older 
than the hair of my beard. 


XV 


A boy thought he was very clever. He said to his brother, I have 
one walnut, you too have one. Now one and two are three. 'The younger 
brother said, No, we have two walnuts. 'The elder brother said, No 
we have three walnuts. Meanwhile their father came. The younger 
boy complained of the elder boy. The father said, I will eat one walnut, 
you too will eat one, the third he shall eat who says there are three. 


XVI 


An old soldier had a leg broken in war, and in place of it had a 
wooden leg. One day he wished to go to his house. In the road a motor 
went over him and his wooden leg was broken. He called out, Motor- 
man, I have no leg, put me into the motor. The motor-man agreed 
and put him into the motor and took him to hospital. When the 
doctor saw him he said, Call a carpenter to mend his leg. The motor- 
. man laughed, and said, I want a physician not a carpenter. Ended. 


XVII 


À beggar came to the door of the house. 
I gave him bread, he was pleased. 

He went and his dog came. 

I drove him off, he was angry. 


VOL. VIII. PARTS 2 AND 3. 24. 


Does Khari Boli mean nothing more than Rustic 
Speech ?. 


By T. GRAHAME BAILEY 


(Before proceeding to the discussion of the question I would draw attention to 
the important quotations from Dr. J. B. Gilchrist on pp. 366, 7 below, which show 
.that at least four times in 1803, and twice in 1804, he used the name Khari Boli, 
and tell us in what sense he used it.) 


le: question arises out of some remarks made by Professor Abdul 

Haq of the Osmaniya University, Hyderabad, Deccan, who, 
criticizing views on Khari Boli- (= KB) which I had expressed in 
my Hist. of Urdu Lo pp. 5, 8, 9, 13, said :— 

hamé is se khushi hüt ki däktar sähab ne is mugälite ko rafa‘ kia 
. hai, lekin as] galati mé yeh bhi mubtila hai: khari aur khari ka farq 
inhô ne bahut sahih batáea hai, lekin ma‘ne taqriban vohi rakkhe 
hai jo khari ke hai, ya‘ne muravvaja, ám, mustanad (standard) 
zabän ; aur düsrä gazab kia hai ki Khari Boli ko ek khäs zaban garär 
dia hai, aur us ki do shakhé batäi hai, ek Hindi aur düsri Urdū . . . 
Khari Boli ke ma‘ne Hindostân mê "fám taur par güvàri boli ke hai 
jise Hindostan ka bacca bacca jäntä hai; voh na koi khäs zaban hai, 
aur na zabän ki koi shakh. (Urdu, July, 1933, p. 590.) 

“We are pleased to note that Dr. Bailey has corrected this mistake 
(made by some Europeans, of confusing khari with khari, T.G.B.), 
but he too has fallen into what is essentially the same mistake; for 
though he has clearly shown the difference between khari and khari, 
he has given. khari almost the same meaning as khari, i.e. current, 
common, accepted; and he has made another amazing statement— 
that KB. is the name of a particular language ; he has further divided 
it into two branches, Hindi and Urdü. In Hindustän KB. usually 
means ‘rustic speech’, a fact which every child in Hindustan knows. 
It is, not a particular language or branch of a language.” 

I must stop here to correct the statement that I have given 
kharı and khari “almost the same meaning". I have never done 
so. khart means “unadulterated” or "pure", and while it may be 
applied as an adjective to a language, it has never been the name of 
any variety of speech, whether rustic or not. The word khari means 
“standing ”, and when first used of a language appears to have 
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signified “current”. Only it must not be forgotten that it has 
never been used of any language except that which we know as KB. 

That the word does mean “ standing ”, and has nothing to do with 
khari ** pure ", is further evidenced by the corresponding words in other 
Hindi dialects or languages. I am indebted to you, sir (Sir George 
Grierson) for a reference (in a private letter) to Kamta Prasad Guru’s 
Hindi Vyäkaran, p. 25. We read there that “in Bundelkhand KB. 
is known as thärh bol? ^. This word thärh of course means “ standing”, 
Again, Dr. B. S. Pandit, whose native language is Marvari; told me 
that in Márvari KB. is called “ thath boli ” , where thath has the significa- 
tion of “standing”. We thus have three names for this dialect, 
and in each case it is called “ the standing language ". 

In Urdu for January, 1934, p. 158, Pandit Manohar Làl Zutshi 
replies to Professor Abdul Haq, and says he is mistaken, for KB 
undoubtedly is the name of a language. The Professor in a note on 
p. 160, rejoins “in my opinion KB means simply the opposite of 
polished and literary ` it is used in that sense to-day, i.e. rustic speech. . 
Lalli Ji Lal probably used it with the same meaning. European writers 
have fallen into error about it, saying it is a particular language. 
The Hindi authors quoted by Pandit Zutshi have merely followed 
these Europeans ”. : 

It wil be noticed that by the phrase "in my opinion ” and the 
word * probably" he has toned down his previous statements, but 
even so the matter rests simply on his assertion ; he gives no references 
and quotes no authorities, nor does he name any of the Europeans 
who supposedly have misled later generations of Hindi scholars. In 
matters of Urdü his opinion commands respect, for Urdu is his mother 
tongue, and he has devoted his life to Urdu scholarship ; this, however, 
is a question not of Urdu but of Hindi, and it must be decided from 
a study of Hindi literature. 

In Urdu literature the term has no meaning, for it does not occur ; 
it has practically never been used in an Urdu book, nor is it found in 
Urdu tazkiras (anthologies). Even Urdu dictionaries rarely contain it. 
The Farhang à Asafiya, of which Urdu scholars speak with bated 
breath, does not mention it. The meaning “ rustic speech " which 
we are told every child in Hindustan knows, is not known to the 
compiler of the voluminous Nür ul Lugat, for all he says is ‘ Khari 
Bolt is conversation in the style and pronunciation of men ” (mard, 
men, as opposed to women; T. G. B.); nor is it found in 'Abdu'l 
Majid's huge Urdu dictionary, Jamu ul Lugät, which explains KB 
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simply as mardô ki boli, “the speech of men." We see then that 
the compilers of the two large modern Urdu dictionaries, themselves 
Indians, have never heard that meaning of KB which we are told 
every child in Hindustan knows. There is nothing about rustic speech 
in either. 

In modern conversational Urdu usage khayi boli occasionally does 
mean, not exactly village speech, but uncouth, boorish speech, 
though the dictionaries know nothing of this. But again we must 
remark that Urdu usage does not concern us. We are dealing with 
a Hindi term, and want to know what it signifies in Hindi. In my 
History of Urdu Literature Y gave the term its literary meaning, using 
it exactly as Hindi writers do to-day. 

Three points arise :— 

(i) Who are the Europeans who have used the name KB? And 
in what way, if any, can it be said that they misled Hindi authors who 
followed them ? | | 

(ii) What have Hindi writers in the last hundred years meant by 
the name, what do they mean by it now, and what do they think 
Sadal Misr and Lallü Lal meant by it? 

(iu) What did Sadal Misr and Lalli Lal, who were the first Indians 
to use the term, mean by it ? 

(i) The idea that certain Europeans have led Hindi writers astray 
by their statements about KB is strange. It would have been helpful 
if Professor Abdul Haq had told us who they are. The fact is that 
Europeans have rarely mentioned the name. S 

I have recently made the very interesting discovery thàt Dr. John 
Gilchrist used the term KB at least four times in 1803, the first 
year in which any Indian is known to have used it, and twice in the 
year following. He therefore shares with Sadal Misr and Lalli Ji 
the honour of priority. In fact, as he wrote the name four times 
in 1808, and they only once, he deserves it perhaps even more than 
thev. | 

What happened is clear. He was Professor in the College of Fort 
William for four years, and for nearly the whole of this time Lallü 
and Sadal Misr worked with him. He learned the name from them, 
and in his daily intercourse with them had every opportunity of finding 
out its exact meaning. He often spoke of Hindustani as the colloquial 
speech of India or the grand popular language of Hindustän. He said 
on several occasions that it had various styles. The court or high 
style was Urdu, full of Arabic and Persian. At the other extreme 
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was the “ pristine or rustic idiom of that extensive language indefinitely 
called Bhasha/", while between them came KB. He has told us 
further that in order to facilitate the transition from Urdu to Bhasha 
he had caused a KB version of Sakuntalã to be prepared. 

The state of affairs, as he saw it, was this. In the towns, especially 
those with a large Muhammadan population, Urdu was the ordinary 
spoken language, in the villages some variety of Bhasha, while KB 
or even simple Hindustani, was the language which appealed to 
Hindus, particularly those away from Muslim centres. KB, owing 
to its avoldance of Arabic and Persian words was compelled to use 
words derived from Sanskrit which were familiar to the rural popula- 
tion. Gilchrist states that the desire to teach these words to his 
students was one of the reasons for bringing out books in that dialect. 
To this extent ib has, as compared with Urdu, a rural appearance. 

There does not, however, seem to be any evidence that in those 
days the words khart bol; in themselves meant village talk. In no 
books of that or any other period do we find such expressions as 
“the khari talk of Bengal or Madras or the Panjab or of English 
villages " ; one does not find “so and so has a kharã pronunciation " 

r “his conversation is very khay”, . Now if kharã (fem. khari) 
meant simply gävarı, rustic, one ought to be able to say all these 
things. The fact is that Hindi writers always used KB as the name 
of a dialect, and Urdu writers never used it at all. 

The testimony of Gilchrist’s English-Hindustani Dictionary (1786, 
2nd ed., 1810; revised 1825) is important. Under “ country” he 
has the entry “the language of the country, opposed to the town 
bahur kee bolee”; under “ colloquial” it has (1810 ed.) rozmurru, ` 
moohavuru. In neither case is khari bolt given as a translation, nor 
do we find it under words like rural, rustic, etc. So far as I know, it 
does not occur anywhere in the dictionary or in any of the many 
vocabularies which Gilchrist prepared, though khara with. the common 
meaning of “ standing ” is frequent. 

Similarly in the numerous English-Urdü or English-Hindi 
dictionaries which have been published, one never finds rustic, rural, 
or country speech translated by khar boli. 

As Gilchrist’s early references to KB are of great interest, T quote 
them here :— 

(1) The Hindee Story Teller, vol. ii, 1803, p. ii: “ Many of those 
(stories) are in the Khutee Bolee or the pure Hinduwee style of the 
Hindoostanee, while some will be given in the Brij B,hasha.” 
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(2) The Oriental Fabulist, 1803, p. v.: "I very much regret that 
along with the Brij B,hasha, the Khuree bolee was omitted since this 
particular idiom or style of the Hindoostanee would have proved 
highly useful to the students of that language.” _ 

(3) ib. “the real K,huree bolee is distinguished by the general 
observance of Hindoostanee Grammar and nearly a total exclusion 
of Arabic & Persian." i 

(4) ib., p. vii: (The learner) “ will find another specimen of the 
K,huree bolee in the Story Teller, p. 24." 

(5) The Hindee-roman Orthoepigraphic Ultimatum, 1804, p. 19 
(foot): “ Another version of Sukoontala in the K,huree Bolee, or 
sterling tongüe of India. This differs from the Hindoostanee merely 
by excluding every Arabic & Persian word." 

(6) ib., p. 20 (foot), 21 (top) : “ The Prem Sagur, a very enter- 
taming book, rendered with elegance and fidelity from the Bruj 
B,hasha into the K,huree Bolee by Lalloo Jee Lal expressly to effect 
the grand object of teaching our scholars the Hindoostanee in its 
most extended sense, and with proper advantages among the grand 
Hindoo mass of the people at large in British India." 

Gilehrist always marked in one way or another the cerebral r 
which occurs in the name Khari Boll. 

In 1814, Lieut. William Price published a “ K,huree Bolee and 
English Vocabulary of all the principal words occurring in the Prem 
Sagar” of which the Directors remarked “these (words) are in constant 
use in other K,huree Bolee and Bhakha compositions”. Although 
the name KB occurs in the Introduction to the Prem Sagar, it is not 
given in the vocabulary. The only meaning given to khari is chalk, 
a signification, which, so far as I remember, is not to be found in the 
Prem Sagar. | 

. This vocabulary was reprinted in Hindoostanee Selections, 1827, 
2nd ed. 1830. 

The next whom one should quote is Garcin de Tassy. In his 
Hist. de la Litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie, 1st ed., vol. i, p. 307, he says 
that Lallü's Prem Sagar was “ non pas en urdû, mais en khäri-boli ou 
thenth, c’est-à-dire en hindoustani pur, en hindoustani hindou de 
Dehli et Agra, sans mélange de mots arabes ni persans." This is a 
paraphrase of Lallü's own words, but, mistaking khari for khari, he | 
interprets it of Lallü's phrase “ omitting Arabic and Persian words ”, 
thinking that it means “ pure language ". G. de T. does not mention 
Khari Bolt at all, but speaks of Foz, ‘ pure," i.e. without mlecch 
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“ unclean ”, words of non-Sanskritie origin. He wrote the words quoted 
(and almost the same words on p. 1 of the Introduction) in 1839, and 
repeated them in 1870; as they were French, not English, the con- 
fusion between kharı and khari passed unnoticed in India. 

Eastwick, in his vocabulary, 1851, says that khar? bol? means 
khari bolt " pure language ”. 

Platts, Urdu. Dict., 1884, under kharã has “ khari boli, vulgar 
kha boli, pure language ”. 

The language which Hindi authors call KB English writers prefer 
to call High Hindi or Classical Hindi, names which correspond to 
nothing in Hindi itself. | 

(11) The name KB is Hindi; the first Indians to use it were, as we 
shall see below, Lallü Ji Lal in 1803 and 1818, and Sadal Misr in 1808 ; 
it is in constant use now by Hindi writers. We are therefore bound 
to ascertain what they mean by it. The Urdu meaning, if any, does 
not matter. 

Have any of them given it the sense of rustic speech ? If so, when 
and where ? For many years after the time of Lalli and Sadal Misr 
they did not employ it at all. The first I know of to use it since those 
days was Raja Siv Prasad in his Introduction to Hindi Selections, 1867. 

He regarded it as essentially artificial and literary; in fact, he 
says that Lallü Ji, though he strove to preserve its literary character, 
yet failed sometimes to exclude the Braj village words to which he 
was accustomed in his own speech. His words are: “‘ Whether this 
new dialect, the Prakrit enriched with Persian and Arabic words, be 
called Hindi or Hindustani, Bhákhá, or Braj Bhákhá, Rekhta or 
Khari Boli, Urdü or Urdü-i-Muaallé, its seeds were sown here by the 
followers of Mahmúd of Ghuznee”’ (op. cit., p. vi). 

On p. xi he goes on: “ When Dr. Gilchrist asked Mir Amman and 
Lalli ji Lal Kavi, to write some vernacular books in prose, they must 
have felt themselves very puzzled : it was quite a new thing to them. 
They wrote, but they both wrote in an artificial language.” Six 
pages further on, p. 17, he says: “ Lallüji has not allowed foreign 
words, Persian or-Arabic, a place in his book (Prem Sdgar, T. G. B.), 
but he could not so well keep clear of the patois of his native place 
Agra.” He has the same statement, but in Hindi, on p. 32, of Part I 
of his Nayã Gutkä, 1900 ed., first published 1867, “he wrote in the 
khari boli of Agra; although he excluded Persian and Arabic words, 
he was not able to keep out Agra village words.” 

By Hindi writers the name KB is given to a particular language 
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or'dialect, viz. that form of Hindi which is used in every-day Hindi 
prose (and increasingly in verse), the Hindi which we find in all Hindi 
magazines, in translations such-as the Hindi Bible, scientific works 
and all school books. This fact is so well known that proof is hardly 
necessary. In an article (JRAS., Oct., 1926, pp. 717-723) I mentioned 
and quoted twelve Hindi authors to this effect. This is the ordinary 
meaning of KB, but the Urdu language itself is sometimes spoken of 
as a branch of it. KB is contrasted with Braj, Avadhi, and other 
Hindi dialects. 

There is.no need to labour this point; I will content myself with 
one or two further quotations, to illustrate what they mean by KB, 
and to show that they do not think of it as rustic. 

The Misr Brothers in Misr Bandhu Vinod, vol. i, p. 119, say that 
“ Sital (A.D. 1723) wrote all his poetry in KB”. Sital’s language is 
far removed from rustic speech. 

Badri Nath Bhatt in Hindi, p. 31, after mentioning that he lives 
within twenty yards of Lallu’s old home in Agra, says that every Hindu 
household in Agra city speaks the same language as Lallu’s in Prem 
Sdgar, the only difference being that which naturally exists between 
literary language such as Lallu’s, and conversational speech, such as 
is heard in the Hindu homes. He calls Lallu’s KB literary, not rustic. 

The best known of modern Indian writers on Hindi literature and 
languages, Shyam Sundar Das, says in Hinds Bhasa ka Vikas, p. 54, 
“between 1250 and 1450 A.D. the older Hindi dialects gradually 
assumed the form of Braj, Avadhi, and KB," and on p. 55, “KB 
was used for poetry not only by Musalmäns but by Hindus also.” 

Rama Sankar Prasad in Hindi Sahitya kü Sanksipt Itihas, p. 128, 
writes “ Sadal Migr and Lalli wrote in KB mixed with Braj bhäsa ”. 
He thus contrasts Braj and KB as two distinct dialects. 

There is an important reference in Rama Kant Tripathi’s Hindi 
Gadya Mimásã, p. 33 of Introduction, “the language of the Prem 
Sagar is adorned to this extent that all through it there is the splendour 
of Braj bhäsä. Not only so, but it is characterized by a great pomp of 
‘words and by poetical style; it is not the plain idiomatic language 
of conversation, but poetical prose.” 

From these quotations and from those in the article referred to 
(JRAS., Oct., 1926), and indeed from the works of any Hindi author 
who writes on the literature, it is plain that KB is regarded not as 
rustic speech, but as a dialect of Hindi, and practically all Hindi writers 
would deny Siv Prasäd’s statement that it was artificial. 
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(ii) We come now to the important question: What did Sadal 
Misr and Lallü Ji mean when they said in 1803 that they were 
translating into KB? Did they mean “into rustic speech " ? 

Sadal Misr in the Introduction to his Nasiketopakhyan says ` “ Some 
people cannot understand the Näsiketopäkhyän because of its being 
in Sanskrit, so I have translated it into KB." 

Let us recall the facts. Lalli belonged to Agra, Sadal Misr to 
Arrah (Ara) in Bihar, 450 miles away. To get from the former to the 
latter we must leave the Braj area where Agra is situated, pass through 
the country where Bundeli and Kanauji are spoken, into the Avadhi 
country, and finally after entering Bihar traverse the Bhojpuri region 
to a few miles west of Patna, the capital. The only rustic speech 
Sadal Misr knew was that of his native Arrah and the country round 
it; it was entirely different from that of Agra; the former was Bihari, 
the latter Braj, and the whole country of still another language, 
Avadhi, lay between. Ram Candr Sukl in his Hindi Bhäsä aur Sahitya 
(at the end of the Sabd Sagar, p. 210, also published separately) tells 
us that KB in those days and previously was the language of educated 
and polite conversation among Hindus from Delhi to Bihar. It is 
interesting to note that Sadal Misr, though he lived so far from the 
real home of KB, wrote it better than Lallü who lived very near it. 
Lallü's is too much tinged with his native Braj. The style of both 
men, though simple, was literary, not rustic. 

A dozen or so years earlier Sadasukh Lal, of Delhi, a man learned 
in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Hindi, wrote KB still better than 
Sadal Misr and Lallii. He wrote just the straightforward Hindi which 
he was accustomed to talk to his educated Hindu friends, at least on 
formal occasions. 

We turn now specially to Lalli Ji. In the introduction to his 
Prem Säger he stated that avoiding Arabic and Persian words, he had 
told the story Dillt Agre ki KB mê, in the KB of Delhi and Agra. 
Did he mean “rustic speech " ? The rustic speech of the district 
round the two towns was different. The people round Delhi spoke 
what we now cal) KB, those round Agra, 120 miles away, spoke Braj. 
If he had written in the rustic speech of the former it would not have 
been the rustic speech of the latter. Secondly, like Sadal Misr, he is 
literary not rustic. It is true that he sometimes failed to exclude 
Bra] words and forms (perhaps he never tried), but Braj forms are 
not KB; indeed, we have seen above that KB is contrasted with Braj. 

Fifteen years after the Prem Sagar Lallü Ji wrote the Lal Candrika, 
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a commentary on Bihari’s Satsat; this was also in KB, and showed 
less Braj influence. In the Introduction he distinguishes three dialects 
in which he had written books, viz. Braj, KB, and Rekhte ki Boli 
De, Urdu). In his Braj and KB books he usually endeavoured to 
avoid Persian and Arabic words, but in the Introduction just mentioned 
he used them rather freely. 


CoNCLUSION 

We may sum up by saying :— 

(i) KB is a Hindi term, and its meaning must be sought in Hindi 
writings. 

(u) By KB Hindi authors always mean a dialect, often, though 
not always, a highly polished and literary dialect. 

(ii) It is difficult to believe that KB means rustic talk, for if it 
did it could be-used of the village talk of any part of the world, and 
one never hears this meaning given to it. 

(iv) There is no proof that any European writer has misled Hindi 
authors as to the meaning of KD. 

(v) There is a little evidence that in conversational Urdu KB 
sometimes means boorish and possibly uneducated speech, but 
this is not supported by Urdu dictionaries whether compiled by 
Indians or by Europeans. 

(vi) The early KB writers, Sadasukh, Lalli Ji, and Sadal Misr 


did not write in a rustic style. 


Modern Literary Hindi 


By A. BARANNIKOV 


I. was a prevailing opinion in English linguistic literature 
that the modern prose Hindi, High Hindi, or Khari boli, was 
invented by the English. 

This point of view was maintained some time ago by such a highly 
authoritative scholar as Sir G. A. Grierson. Thus, in the preface to 
his work on the history of Hindi literature he says 1: “ The first half 
of the nineteenth century ... was the period of the birth of the 
Hindi language, invented by the English, and first used as a vehicle 
of literary prose composition in 1803 under Gilchrist’s tuition, by 
Lallü Ji Lal, the author of the Prem Sagar.” 

In another place of the above-mentioned work Sir G. A. Grierson 
explains in what sense the term “invention” he uses should be 
understood. He says ?: “In 1808, under Gilchrist’s tuition, Lalli 
Ji Lal wrote the Prem Sagar in the mixed Urdü language . . . with this 
peculiarity that he used only nouns and particles of Indian, instead of 
those of Arabic or Persian origin. The result was practically a newly 
invented speech; for though the grammar was the same as that of 
the prototype, the vocabulary was almost entirely changed. This 
new language, called by the Europeans Hindi, has been adopted all 
over Hindustan as the lingua franca of Hindüs, for a want existed 
which it fulfilled. It has become the recognized medium of literary 
prose throughout Northern India.” 

Further investigations into the domains of the history of Indian 
languages, investigations in which Sir G. A. Grierson himself has 
taken such an eminent part, have shown that the history of the Hindi 
and Urdü languages is much more complicated than it was supposed 
even at the end of the last century. In conformity with the results 
obtained by these investigations, Sir G. A. Grierson to a great extent 
modifies his point of view with regard to the formation of the High 
Hindi. In his article “ Indo-Aryan Vernaculars ”, he says?: “ The 

1 The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889, Introduction, 
P + Op. cit., chapter x, p. 107. 

3 “Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1918, 


vol. i, pt. 2, p. 59. 
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present form of literary Hindi or High Hindi, is a reversion to the type 
of the non-Persianized vernacular of the Upper Doab, brought into 
use by the teachers at the College of Fort William in Calcutta in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. It was desired to create a 
Hindustani for the use of Hindiis and this was recreated by taking 
Urdü, the only form then known, as the basis.... Owing to the 
popularity of the Prem Sagar of Lallü Ji Lal, one of the first books 
written in this newly devised speech, and also owing to its supplying 
the need for a lingua franca which could be used by the strictest 
Hindis .. . ete.” 

A whole number of European authors recur to the version of the 
English having invented a new language. However, after the 
appearance of the above-mentioned article of Sir G. A. Grierson it is 
generally said with reference to the invention of this language that it 
was not invented by the English themselves, but by the teachers at 
the College of Fort William, under the direction of the English. In 
the Encyclopedia Britannica we read : “ the Hindi form of Hindustani 
was invented simultaneously with Urdü prose by the teachers of Fort 
William . . ." etc. 

This European point of view up to recent times was popular 
in India not only among Mussulmans, but among Hindüs as well. 

Às an illustration one may bring forward the views of the brothers 
Misra upon this question and suggested by them in their history of 
literature of the Hindi. The brothers Misra say !: Varttamän gadya 
"ke janmadätä Sadal Misra aur Lallajt Lal mane jäte hai “ The parents 
of modern prose are considered to be Sadal Misra and Lalli Ji Lal." 
Of course the brothers Miéra are not considered to be the best authorities 
in the domain of linguistic problems but we quote their opinion because 
these words reflect the point of view widely spread in India itself. 

However, after the war, when national and confessional relations 
and contradictions became strained, this conception regarding the 
origin of modern literary Hindi underwent a revisal on behalf of the 
Hindi scholars. 

It should be said that this criticism was not altogether fruitless, 
as owing to it, it was possible to ascertain a series of historical facts, 
which were heretofore unknown to science. 

On the other hand one must acknowledge the fact that criticism 


1 Misrabandhuvinod athavà Hindi sühitya kü itıhäs, dvitiya bar, dvitiya bhäg, 
Lakhnaü, sam? 1984, p. 852. 
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was and is carried on in a mode quite different to an unprejudiced 
study of historical facts. Very often a series of circumstances are based 
not upon a thorough study of historical facts, but merely upon personal 
impressions and emotions evoked by an upheaved national and 
confessional proper pride. 

It is impossible to fully envisage the qun of the origin of the 
modern literary Hindi in the frames of a small note, therefore I shall 
only stay for the chief statements of Babi Syam Sundar Das, one of ` 
the most eminent connoisseurs of Hindi, the chief editor of the large 
Hindi dictionary, Hindi Sabdasägar, author of the first course of 
general linguistics (bhasa-vwfiün) im Hindi. and other important 
scientific works; and also upon the views of the collaborator of 
Syim Sundar Däs in reference to the mentioned dictionary, Räm- 
candra Sukla, expressed by him in a short essay on the history of 
Hindi literature supplemented to the above-mentioned dictionary, 
and Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarmä—author of an essay regarding the 
development of Hindi. All the three authors quite agree as to the 

question of the origin of prose Hindi. 
| Their chief objections with regard to this question are as follows :— 

In the history of the Hindi language neither prose nor the dialect 
Khari boli upon which the modern prose literary language is based. 
are considered to be new phenomena. Hindi prose existed even 
before the nineteenth century. As to the Khari boli dialect, its history 
is ancient and has been known since the thirteenth century. Khari 
boli was not invented by the Mussulmans, but it is a colloquial language 
of the educated Hindü merchants, scholars, etc.; the Mussulmans 
merit the wide spreading of the language only. The literary language ; 
of the Mussulmans, the Urdü, based upon the Khari boli, is only a 
dialect of the Hindi language. The Urdü is merely an artificial language 
and therefore cannot be considered as a basis of literary Hindi. The 
honour of “invention” or introducing and spreading the prose 
Hindi does not belong only to Lalli Ji Lal and to Sadal Misra who 
acted under the guidance of the English, but much more so to the 
authors that worked independently of them and whose language, 
by the way, was much better than the language of Lalli Ji Lal, for 
which reason this latter cannot be considered the inventor of the 
modern prose literary language. 

The above-mentioned Hindi scholars, as well as a number of others 
who have written before and after them, point out that prose in the 
Hindi language, carrying its incessant tradition since the nineteenth 
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century, is not considered to be an absolutely new appearance in the 
Hindi literature. 

It is true, that the works written in the literary dialects of Braj 
and Avadhi in their majority are composed im verse; but equally 
with these, prose works are also known. Thus Sri Jagannath Prasad 
Sarma after the historians of Hindi literature, points out! that one 
of the works attributed to Gorakhnath, an author of the fourteenth 
century, although, probably, it was written by one of his fol- 
lowers, represents the earliest sample of Braj prose. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, m the same prose language were written the 
Vartas of Vitthalnäth as well as comments of some of his followers.” 
However Jagannath Prasad Sarma himself points out that this prose 
in Braj did not continue any further. The prose of a few commentators 
—Vitthalnath’s followers—is to such an extent formless and helpless 
that it rather obscures the sense of the original than serves to explain 
it. The helplessness and uncertainty of this prose was one of the causes 
why the Braj prose tradition was soon smothered, not to be renewed 
in future. 

Still less successful was the attempt to create prose in the Khari 
boli, i.e. the dialect which served as a basis later on (in the nineteenth 
century) to the development of the modern literary Hindi. The poet ` 
Gang, who belonged to the court of the emperor Akbar, wrote a 
little story in prose Khari boli. This attempt of Gang’s was not upheld 
by the following authors and remained a solitary instance. 

For this reason Syim Sundar Das is quite correct in his remark;? 
when he says the prose which existed in Khari boli before the nineteenth 
century was but nominal (nam mätra). 

The cause of the failure of these attempts to create a prose language 
in Braj and Khari boli are quite natural : authors of the Hindi literature 
of that period belonged in their majority to the high castes, whose 
prose language was the Sanskrit, therefore there was no necessity of 
creating another prose language which neither possessed such a 
standard form nor the possibilities of being as widely spread as Sanskrit. 

With regard to the question of prose the Hindi scholars themselves 
come to the conclusion that single sporadic attempts of writing in 


| Hindi ki gadya saili ka vikäs: Nägaripracärıni Patrıkä, navin samskaran, 
bhäg 11, ank 2, Sam° 1987, p. 187, 

2 See also F. Y. Keay, A History of Hindi Literature, pp. 30, 100, etc. 

3 Adhunik Hindi gadya ke adi ücärya, Nägaripracärini Patrikä, navin samskaran, 
bhàg 6, ank 1, p. 13. 
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Hindi prose, being of an interest by themselves and from the point 
of view of the history of this literary language, were of no practical 
consequence and could, in no manner, influence the future formation 
‘of quite a new literary language, new in principle to the Hindi 
hterature. 

The one of the Khari boli dialect are T more 
complicated. The Hindüs declare the question of its development to 
be involved with many delusions, and its history is generally represented 
erroneously. Such a point of view is expressed by Syäm Sundar Däs,! 
` This idea is repeated in a series of his works, in particular in an essay . 
on the history of the language attached to the large Hindi dictionary 
Hindi-Sabdasägar? The same idea. is repeated by other scholars, 
for instance Rämacandra Sukla in his essay on the history.of Hindi 
literature, supplementing the same dictionary. - 

One must acknowledge that in reference to the question of the rise 
of Khari bolt the Hindüs are quite correct in many points. 

Firstly, among the Indian Muslims, up to very recent times, an 
opinion was widely spread that the Urdü had risen from the mixing 
up of different languages and dialects, the speakers of which thronged 
the court of the Mogul emperors. This point of view upon the Urdü, 
mentioned in a well-known work of Mir Amman, was accepted by 
several European scientists as well, part of whom up to the present 
. consider the Urdü to be an artificial language— originating from the 
mixture of various dialects and languages. 

Secondly, with.regard to the formation of the Khari boli the 
representatives of this opinion declare the literary Hindi to have 
originated from the Urdü by the way of a mechanical exclusion of 
Persian and Arabic words and by replacing them with panes 
pure tatsamas or tadbhavas. 

Thirdly, up to very recent times a view was s. widely spread. among 
‘the Hindüs themselves to the effect that the modern Hindi originated 
from the Braj and was reformed under the influence of the Mussulmans. 
Ramacandra Sukla points out that such opinions were expressed not 
so long ago (in 1928) by the President of the Society Hindi Sahitya ` 
Sammelan. M 

In order to io fe error of these ideas, the Hindi abala 
quite justly point out that Khari boli was not a new language. In 


1 Bhäsa-vijüan, Kasi, sam" 1982, p. 342. 
` 2 Hindi bhasa kü vikäs, p. 38. ` 
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particular Syäm Sundar Das says}: “Khari boli has existed from 
the same time as Avadhi and Braj. The only distinction between 
them is that the literary production both in Braj-bhasa and 
Avadhi began to develop a long time ago, whereas that in the Khari 
boli has begun quite recently.” 

Syäm Sundar Das himself as well as Rämacandra Sukla and 
Jagannath Prasad Sarma point out that, besides being used as a 
spoken language, bus Khari boli crept into literature from ancient 
times. 

Thus, Àmir Khusro (1256-1325), known more as a Persian poet, 
has written a series of small productions, riddles, etc., in the Khari 
boli. And not only historians of the Hindi language and literature, 
but also historians of the Urdü literature consider Amir Khusro's 
verses nearer to the Hindi than to the Urdü. Bäbüräm Saksena ? 
in particular says: “These verses though they employ Hindi 
words are scanned according to Sanskrit prosody and can scarcely be 
regarded as Urdü verses, inca Persian words are found there and 
here." 

After Amir Khusro the traces of Kharï boli are partly observed 
in the works of Kabir, Nanak, Dàdü, in Bhiisan’s “ Siva Bhávani ”, 
in one of Lalit Kigori’s verses, in the verses of Sital Kavi, in one of the 
already mentioned prose works of Gang—who belonged to the court of 
emperor Akbar—also in Jatmal's (about 1624) “ Gorà bàdal ki 
kathà ” etc., and in other poetical works. 

The above-mentioned authors give short extracts from the works 
of the enumerated poets. These extracts, in a most convincing manner, 
certify to the existence and development of Khari boli from the 
thirteenth century ; thus, we may speak of the Khari boli as one of 
_ the dialects of Hindi literature which was used in the latter to a very 
limited extent and only in single cases as we may observe it in Amir 
Khusro and in the works of the poet Gang—it was used as an 
independent dialect and not as a special stylistic means as it appears 
in Bhüsan's works and in those of a few other Hindü authors. 

The fact of using Khari boli in the Hindi and Urdü literature 
undoubtedly testifies to the Khari boli being employed also as à 
spoken language. 

In this manner we may consider the antiquity of Khari boli as 


1 Bhüsü-vijüün, p. 342. 
2 A History of Urdü Literature, Allahabad, 1927, p. 10. 
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proved. Therefore the idea of the Khari-boli being a language which 
has risen from the intermingling ‘of different dialects, or having been 
founded on the Braj, completely falls away. | 

` The Khari boli is an independent idiom, having risen on the basis 
of one of the local dialects. But whether it is founded on one of the 
dialects used near Delhi, Agra, or Meerut, as is presumed by the 
Hindü scholars, or whether upon the basis of one. of the Panjabi 
dialects, as is presumed by Grahame Bailey,! does not enter the scope 
of the present note. 

However, the Hindi scholars, when looking into the correlation 
between Khari bolt, the modern literary Hindi, Urdü, and Hindustani, 
come to conclusions with which one may undoubtedly disagree. 

For instance, Syim Sundar Das, on the one hand, says?: “ There 
are three forms of Khari bolr: (1) the pure Hindi, which is the literary 
language of the Hindüs; (2) Urdü, which is used specially among 
Mussulmans and is iar literary .language as well as the spoken 
language outside their homes, the language of educated Muslims and 
several Hindüs; and (3) Hindustani, in which are used, without 
any difference, words of both Hindi and Urdü languages and which is 
used by all as a spoken language." 

In the above cited quotation Syäm Sundar Dàs des Khari boli 
as a more general conception and in the literary Hindi, Urdü, 
Hindustani, he observes different aspects and different forms of the 
language based upon the Khari boli. : 

Whereas, a little further on, in the same work ? Syam Sundar Das, 

following Pandit Candra-Guleri, states: Urda kot bhäsä nahi hai, 
Hindi ki vibhäsa hai " Urdu is not a language, but a dialect of the 
Hindi language”. 
. Evidently Syam Sundar. Das put a mark of equality between 
Khari boli and Hindi as, if he had understood the term “ Hindi" 
as the whole of all dialects (from Bihar to the Panjab), he would have 
had to acknowledge this dialect to be not only ES but the literary 
, Hindi and the Khari boli itself.. 

How to reconcile these contradictory statements is not clear. 

` Exactly from this point of view Urdü is represented by the 
scholars mentioned -as a purely artificial dialect (krtrim vibhäsä). 

Hindü Scholars declare the merit of spreading Khari bolt 

1“ Urdu, The Name and the Language, " JRAS., 1980 April, pp. 391-400. 


2 Bhäsa- vijnan, p. 342. 
.3 Bhäsä- vijüün, pp. 346-7. 
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all over Northern India and over the Deccan to belong to the Muslims 
as well as the fact of the Muslims being the first to use Khari boli 
as a literary form. According to their opinion, however, Khari boli 
in the hands of the Muslims obtained an artificial form ; owing to the 
introduction of a large number of foreign, Persian, and Arabic 
. elements, the Urdü lost its national Indian character, all the more so 
because the Urdü had taken up some of the elements of Persian 
grammar. | 

One cannot deny the fact that the Urdü in the hands of the Muslims 
.underwent many changes, greatly removing it from the spoken 
language. Nevertheless, these changes were quite natural, in so far 
as this literary form began to be used for expressing ideas of another 
Muslim culture, the scope of conceptions of which differ from the 
notions peculiar to Hinduism. Besides this the Khari boli dialect, 
modified by the Muslims and changed into Urdii, appears to be no 
more artificial than the very~same Khari boli in the hands of some 
Hindi writers, who sometimes exclude the. elements of tadbhavas, 
. replacing them by elements of Sanskrit tatsamas and by heaping up 
most complicated compound nouns, some of which are composed of 
ten or even more components. Both the overloading with Muslim 
elements as well as with Sanskrit elements, especially with compounds 
‚not properly pertaining to the spirit of Khari boli, attributes to it 
an artificial form. The Hindiis are justified by the Sanskrit elements 
‘being national elements, but for the Muslims, educated on Arabic and 
Persian culture, borrowing from Arabic and Persian languages it 
also seems natural to have “ the national elements ” presented. 

. Hindi scholars insist upon the artificial, hybrid character of the 
Urdii, especially so because very many authors interpret the expression 
of Lalla Ji Lal: Yavanı bhãsã chor . . . khari boli mê kah “ excluding 
Muslim elements and narrating in a pure language ”, in such a manner, 
that the modern literary Hindi is created by Lalli Ji Lal from Urdü 
through excluding from it Muslim elements. 

Trying to refute this statement, the Hindi scholars attempt to 
prove.first of all that the Khari boli existed separately, independently 
of the Muslims and their “ artificial’ literary language; secondly— 
that Lalli Ji Lal, who was employed by the English, was not the 
. creator of the modern literary Hindi. 

It is quite natural and absolutely comprehensible why the 
Hindüs objected to a simplified, purely mechanical, under- 
standing of the formation of a modern literary Hindi, as though 
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it were formed exclusively by the substitution of some lexical 
elements to others. 

Even Lalli Ji Lal personally, when creating his work, diss not 
mention the fact of his departing from the Urdü, he says he writes 
in a “pure Delhi and Agra language ”, i.e. his point of departure was 
that of the spoken language of these cities. | 

The Hindi scholars, however, try to prove that this pure Khari 
boli language was mainly cultivated amidst purely Hindi 
surroundings; this language being used by Hindü pandits, sadhus; 
merchants, etc. 

These statements, of course, surmised in the ardour of Hindi 
patriotism, lead the Hindü scholars to contradict themselves, 
as they are obliged to acknowledge that the most ancient samples of 
Khari boli are to be found either in the works of Muslim authors 
(Amir Khusro, Kabir) or in those parts of the works of the Hindt 
authors, where Muslims are represented. 

Thus.Syàm Sundar Das writes!: Hindi Te ne Ma apni 
kavitã mê is khari bolt ka prayog kiya hai. Präyah Musalmano kī 
bätcit we khari boli mê likhte the “ Hindi poets also used the Khari boli. 
in their poetry. In general they used to render the conversation of 
Muslims in Khari boli ”. b ag 

Rämcandra Sukla as well, in the above-mentioned éssay on à the 
development of literary Hindi,? says that from the point of view 
of Hindü poets the Khari boli is understood to be specially a Muslim 
language. - Is se Bhüsan, Südan adi kaviyô ne Musalmani darbàró 
ke prasang mê yi Musalman pätrö ke bhäsan mê is boli ka vyavahar 
kiya hai “For this reason Bhüsan, Südan, and other poets when 
representing Muslim durbars or depicting the language of Muslim 
personages used to employ this language”. . 

It is quite evident the Hindi poets considered the Khari boli as 
a special spoken language of the Indian Muslims. Undoubtedly 
the Khart boli was the language of educated Hindüs, but in.the midst 
of the Hindüs it was a spoken language used by them (as is mentioned 
"by pandit Guleri and other authors), outside the home, for the spoken. 
home language was more or less coloured by local dialectical 
peculiarities varying in different provinces. 

Although the Khari boli has for long been used by Muslims 
not only as a spoken language, but also in Muslim poetry, where it- 


E: Bhasi-vijnan, p. 343. 
2 Hindi sähitya kë vikas, p. 207. 
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appeared mostly in a form saturated with Persian and Arabic elements, 
the Hindüs absolutely ignore the use of Khari boli elements in the 
Urdü literature, although elements of Sanskrit tadbhava occupy quite 
an eminent place with several authors of the Urdü literature. 

Completely ignoring the use of Khari boli elements in the Indo- 
Muslim literature, the Hindtis de of its existence only in the form 
of a spoken language. 

However, from the history of no matter whatever language, we 
know if it lacks a literary language its spoken form is void of 
stabilization both from a lexical point as well as in respect of grammar, 
which in no case may be asserted with regard to the Khari boli, for 
it comes forward in quite a uniform style with various Hindi poets 
who sporadically use it in their poems written in the Braj. Besides, 
having no uniformity in the spoken language, Khari boli could not 
appear in such an analogous literary form at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with authors who wrote in different parts of the 
country, as did Lalli Ji Lal, Lal Sadäsukh, and Insha Alla Khan. 

. Up to the nineteenth century the only form of a literary language 
which to a certain extent directed the free development of colloquial 
Khari boli and communicated a certain steadiness and stability to the 
latter, was the literary language of the Indian Muslims—the Urdü. 
That is its historical merit which the Hindü scholars cannot efface, 

Our acknowledging the exclusive role of the Urdü as a literary 
language, which has, during several centuries, influenced the Khari boli 
spoken language and added to it a certain stability, preventing it 
from splitting up into à number of dialects, does not mean to assert 
the literary Hindi to be considered as having risen from the Urdü. 
Both the Urdü and the literary Hindi are grounded upon the spoken 
Khari boli. The difference is merely that the Urdü began to develop 
much earlier, therefore it was able to exercise a strong influence on 
the development of spoken Khari boli, attributing a certain steadiness 
to it. 

The undoubted influence of Urdü upon the formation of literary 
Hindi is also proved by the fact. that Lallü Ji Làl, Munshi Sadal 
Misra, Sadäsukh and Inshä Alla Khan all had a perfect knowledge of 
the Urdü; the priority in that respect belonging naturally to Inshà 
Allä Khan and Sadäsukh, the former being one of the most eminent 
poets of the Urdü literature, the second the author of several books in 
the Urdü and Persian languages. | 

It is quite comprehensible, therefore, that the Urdü did not 
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immediately affect Hi literary: Hindi, but through the’ medium of-a 
spoken language which, in the harids of the above-mentioned authors, ` 
“was moulded into a completas of form only, d to Ve perfect 
knowledge of the Urdü. +: -= ; - 

The patriotism of the Hindi scholars i is indinifested not only in n their 
inclination to deny an obvious fact of the: effects .of Muslim Urdü 
upon the formation of literary, Hindi, but ‘also in that they try to 
disparage the role of Sadal Misra and éspecially Lalli Ji Lal—the 
authors Who worked over thé creation of a literary. Hindi under the 
direction of the English, chiefly under John Gilchrist. 

In the introduction to-‘‘ Prem Sagar” of ‘Lalli Ji Lal (edition 
issued by Nagari Pracarini Sabha) the editor says that Lalli Ji Lal 
is considered to be the first author of the Hindi prose as well as the 
first writer in the Hindi in-it$ modern form,” 1. “Syâm Sundar Das 
and other authors repeatedly-deny this role of Lalli Ji Lal. In this 
manner Syäm Sundar Das, in his course of general linguistics,? says : 
Lallüji Lal Hindi gadya ke janmadata mane jäte hai. . Vastav mê unhö 
ne Hindi gadya ko ädhunik rūp naht diya ‘ Lalli Ji Lal is considered 
to be the parent of proëé : Hindi. In reality it is not he who 
gave the prose Hindi its modern form." ` The same is repeated by 
Syam Sundar Das in an ‘essay. treating of the development of the 
Hindi, supplement to the dictionary H indi-Sabdasagar, 3 and after 
him a number of authors, in: particular Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarmä.‘ 

The most essential of all their arguments-is firstly that Lalli Ji Lal 
did not act independently, but.by the direction-of the Administration 
of Fort William College; ‘secondly, his weak knowledge of Sanskrit. 
and insufficient preparedness.for such an important business as the 
creation of a literary Hindi. . 

The Hindü scholars point out that besides Lalla Ji Lal and Sadal 
Misra the creators of literary Hindi are to be considered Munshi 
Sadäsukh Lal and Syed Insha~Allah Khan, whose activity in that line 
is all the more important as they both acted-on their own behalf and 
initiative, and not upon the directions of the administration of Fort 
William College. According to their assertions this fact is principally 
of great importance, as it is a proof that Indian. sits realized. the 


1 Compare also: Syüm Sundar Das: Hindi T ke adi ücàrya. Na" pra? Pa", 
navin samskaran, bhäg 6, ank 1, 1982, P. 19. : 

2 Bhäsä-vijnän, pp. 348-9. 

3 Hindi bhagã ka vikäs, p. 41. ` RE ur 

4 Hindi kt gadya saili ka vikäs, pp. 197-8. 
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necessity of having a prose literary language; attempts were made, 
independently of the English, to satisfy this need. | 

Munshi Sadäsukh Lal was a native of Delhi. He was born in Sam. 
1803. Fora long period he was an employee of the Hast India Company. 
He knew the Urdii and Persian languages perfectly and wrote several 
works in those languages. He made a translation in prose of the 
Bhagavat and gave it the name of Sukhsägar. Besides that, Sadasukh 
wrote ! several articles of which one was even printed. 

Ràmeandra Sukla emphasizes that Sadäsukh wrote in prose 
language not according to the directions of some or other English 
official and not according to some kind of given standard, but according 
to his own initiative. As follows from the above, Sadäsukh wrote in 
the spoken language of educated Hindis. 

One may doubt the proximity of Sadasukh’s language to the spoken 
language, anyway as far as his lexicology is concerned, because of his 
using Sanskrit tatsamas to a great extent. It is certain, however, 
that he followed the same way as most of the workers of the modern 
Hindi literature, who also use Sanskrit tatsamas to a large extent. 

As Sadäsukh began to write a little before the other workers of 
the beginning period of the Hindi prose literature, his activity in this 
respect was considered to be of great import.? 

Syed Inshä Allä Khan (died in 1817) was the most eminent poet 
of the Urdü literature. He was a poet at the court of Delhi and after- 
wards of Lucknow and finally he was in Murshidabad at the court of 
the Nawab of Bengal. Wishing to prove to his friends it was possible 
to write in a pure spoken language, Inshà Allà Khàn wrote a story 
called “ Rani Ketki ki Kahâni ”, in which he used only the vocabulary 
and terms of style of the spoken language of the educated circles of 
his time, avoiding both vulgarity and pretentious expressions typical 
of literary Urdü of his epoch. Inshä Alla Khàn's independence of 
topic, the simplicity, refinement, picturésqueness and vividness of 
style, imbued with expressions of everyday life, force the historians 
of literature to acknowledge Inshä Alla Khan’s pre-eminence in the 
way of masterly use of the new prose style of literary Hindi, although 
historians generally point out the influence of Urdü in his lexicology 
and syntax. l 

The third creator of the modern literary Hindi the Hindü scholars 
consider to be Pandit Sadal Misra. As well as Lalli Ji Lal, he served 


1 Syäm Sundar Dis: Adhunik Hindi gadya ke àdi äcärya, p. 18. 
° Rämcandra Sukla; Hindi sähitya kë vikäs, pp. 210-211. 
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in the East India Company in the capacity of- teacher at Fort William 
College. In the year -1803 he translated .. into Hindi the ‘tale 
- Näsiketopäkhyän ". Although, according to` the opinion of Hindü 
scholars, the language of Pandit Sadal Misra is much better than that 
of Lalli Ji Lal, it nevertheless has some deficiencies, of which the most 
important are: The using of the Eastern Hindi forms such as philanh, 
cahüdis, suni, etc.; placing auxiliaries before participles of the 
verb, for instance, uitam gati ko hai pahücte, etc.; the dropping 
out of the copula, for example, kanya -sab gait; instability of 
orthography, such as kad hi and kadhi and several other defects. 
Notwithstanding these trifling deficiencies, the language of Pandit 
Sadal Misra is considered to be better than-the language of Lalli 
Ji Lal. é 

Especially Lalli Ji Lal and his language are anat to harsh 
criticism. 

Jagannath Prasad Sarmä 1 points out that E work of Lallü Ji 
Lal is much inferior to the mentioned works of Sadäsukh and Insha 
Alla Khan, because Lalli Ji Lal acted not upon his own initiative but 
according to the directions of others, being in the capacity of teacher 
at Fort William College. . Besides all that, his “ Prem Sagar?” written 
in 1803 at the same time as “ Näsiketopäkhyän " of Sadal_Misra and 
“ Rãni Ketki ki Kahani” of Inshà Alla Khan is not considered to be an 
original production. The language of Lalli Ji Lal, according to the 
opinion of the mentioned author, is subjected to many deficiencies, 
of which the chief are: there is no steadiness in grammar, Sanskrit 
tatsamas are used to a great extent, but.their spelling differs from 
the standards of orthography. The orthography of tadbhava is also 
not strictly kept to. Lalli Ji Lal has quite excluded Arabic and Persian 
elements from his vocabulary, whereas these elements have been 
without doubt substantially introduced into the Hindi and, on the 
contrary, he often uses Braj and introduces into ‘ Prem Sägar ” 
. a large quantity of verses in that dialect. In other parts of his works 
besides poetry 1 in the Braj language he sometimes makes use of 
rhymes. 

Based upon the above deficiencies, Lalla Ji Läl’s language, which, 
according to the opinion of the Hindi scholars is not void of some 
positive traits, cannot be considered as an example of literary Hindi. 
For that reason Lallü Ji Läl cannot be considered to be the founder of 
that language. 
| 1 Hindi H gadya taili kü vikäs, p. 197. 
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Of the four authors who wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in prose Hindi, according to the opinion of Rämcandra 
Sukla,! the best should be considered to be the language of Sadäsukh 
Lal, and for this reason he must be considered to be the creator of the 
modern literary language. Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarma is of the same 
opinion in this respect as Ramacandra Sukla.2 

From the point of view of purity and correctness of the literary 
language.Syim Sundar Das ranks the three authors as follows: “ The 
first place is to be occupied by. Inshä Ulla Khan, the second by Sadal 
Misra, and the third by Lallü Ji Lal." 3 

In this way Làllü Ji Lal, who in the European literature 1s con- 
sidered'to be the inventor of modern prose Hindi, from the point of 
view of Hindü scholars occupies the last place, or is even completely 
excluded from the ranks of parents of the Hindi prose. 

In order to estimate the cause of such varying conclusions both on 
the part of European authors and Hindüs, it is necessary to dwell upon 
the arguments used by Hindü scholars and their criterion of a model 
literary language. 

Hindü scholars consider the deficiency of Lalli Ji Lal to be in the 
following: his grammar is not stable and has no standard; for 
instance, he uses several variations for the same form; in order to 
express the Conjunctive Participle he uses such forms as: kart, 
karke, buläy, bulaykari, bulaykar, buläykarike. Further, in Lalli Ji 
Läl’s works we come across Braj dialect, such as: bhai, sot, nirakh, 
lijat, and others. 

-Diversions from the standard modern language are to be found in 
the works of all four authors. In Sadäsukh Lal we come across such 
forms as: dvta, javtà, etc., ko instead of koz, ete.; Inshã Alla Khan 
uses such forms as ätiyã, jatiyä, etc.; Sadal Misra employs forms 
already noted like philanh, etc. Thus this deficiency is observed 
in the works of all the mentioned authors. It is doubtful 
whether one should reckon these deviations as a deficiency, for 
most probably the spoken language of the latter period of the 
eighteenth century possessed a greater number of forms than 
the modern literary language, and different authors introduced 
variations of these forms into their works. Only the subsequent 
development of the literary language actuates a certain standardization. 

1 Hindi sähitya kü vikas, p. 214. | 


à Hindi ki gadya saili kü vikas, p. 195. 
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Secondly, even "at the present time, the literary Hindi, is not 
standardized to a great extent among different authors, not mentioning 
noticeable discrepancies both from a lexical- and grammatical side. 
As an example we may take the forms. of the Conjunctive Participle, 
for which any grammar provides several variations, for example bol, 
bolkar, bolke, bolkarke, or the Conjunctive form jae, jaye, jay, jàve, 
or the form of the Past Participle such as diye, die, ete: - 

- There is no doubt, of-course, that some of these variations 
vil gradually drop off with the further M of the puni) 
Hindi. 

The fact of Lallü Ji Lal ed verse In the Bra] dialect can by 
no means be considered as a deficiency of his language: The adoption 
of verse in-the Braj should be looked upon as a peculiar method of 
composition practised by Lalli Ji Lal in his “ Prem Sagar”: Epic 
narration is carried out by him in prose language, moments of high - 
lyrical tension are reproduced in a lyrical language; which the Bra} 
dialect was ages ago considered to be. Neither of these dialects are 
mixed up with each other. Only single forms of Braj are sometimes 
used in prose, which can evidently be explained by the fact of their 
being in affinity to the poren language of the end of the ai 
century. 

Hindü scholars uds Lallü Ji Làl's language to be greatly 
deficient by his using Sanskrit tatsamas differing pom the orthography 
generally used. - 

Evidently Lalli Ji Lal, aie to write in a language the nearest 
possible to-the spoken, without doubt wrote Sanskrit tatsamas in 
such a way as they were pronounced at that time. It is a pesto of 
orthography, but not a defect of the language. ' 

Orthographical questions are very complicated ones, and Lalli 
Ji Lal, creating a new literary form, solved the difficulties as 
he considered to be more correct. Secondly the orthography 
of the literary Hindi is its weakest point, and is to be further 
improved. : 

The Indian Press has snails discussed’ various projects of 
reforming the devanägari. In case one of these projects should be 
accepted, naturally the orthography of many modern authors will 
become obsolete, but this does not mean that their language will 
become obsolete as well. | 

Because of the digressions from the Sanskrit tatsama orthography 
many authors state that Lalli Ji Lal had quite a low. knowledge of the 
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Sanskrit or even did not know it at all! I doubt whether such a 
conclusion will be correct after a minute-survey of the language of 
* Prem Sägar ". Such conclusions should not be drawn from this fact, 
all the more-so as Lalli Ji Lal was not prepared for such a role as the 
creator of a new literary language.? Syim Sundar Das who also con- 
siders Lallü Ji Lal hardly prepared enough for his role, still brings 
forward the opinion of other scholars; ‘ some say if he lived at the 
present times he would never have attained such fame. But this may 
be said about Newton and other world famous scientists.” 3 

Besides, the role in history of this one or another promoter is not 
determined by the degree of his erudition. Most probably at the end of 
the eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were many scholars who knew the Sanskrit and most likely the Hindi 
much better than Lalli Ji Lal, but, nevertheless, they did not 
participate in this great undertaking as Lalli Ji Lal did. 

Hindi scholars, basing their views upon abstract facts of purity 
and correctness of language, find iv impossible to consider Lalli Ji 
Lal the founder of the modern literary Hindi, and they consider that 
such a role should be attributed to Munshi Sadäsukh and Syed Insha 
Alla Khan and to a certain extent to Sadal Misra. 

- One may come to such a conclusion only in that case if one is to 
forget historical facts announced by these scholars. It is well known 
that the story of Sadal Misra, “ Nasiketopikhyan”’, was soon forgotten 
and was not republished. Syam Sundar Das himself says * the collection 
of Sadäsukh’s articles was not even published, and the story of Syed 
Insha Allah Khan 5 was published for the first time by Raja Siv 
Prasad. Whereas “‘ Prem Sagar " by Lalli Ji Lal was published many 
times and its popularity grew stronger and stronger. It is quite com- 
prehensible that the formation of a literary language should be affected 
only by such works as are propagated and widely read and not the ones 
which lie in manuscripts or which are forgotten immediately after 
their appearance. | 

For this reason from all the mentioned works of the four authors 
considered by the Hindü scholars to be the founders of modern literary 
Hindi, the “ Prem Sagar” of Lallü Ji Lal is the most noted work to 
play an honourable part; -owing to it the idea of a prose literary 


1 Rämcandra Sukla: Hindi sähitya kë vikas, pp. 212-13. 
2 Syäm Sundar Das: Adhunik Hindi gadya ke adi acarya. 
3 Op. cit., p. 30. 
5 Op. cit., p. 18. 
5 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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language: became popular, many authors of the following stages of 
the development of literary Hindi studied prose language by it. 

Hindi scholars attempt to diminish the- significance of ‘Lalli Ji 
Lal and Sadal Mira by pointing out their serving at Fort William 
College and their acting upon the initiative and directions of the 
administration of the College, whereas Pandit Sadäsukh Lal and Insha 
Allah Khan were never employed at that College and therefore acted 
independently and upon their own initiative. But, first of all, Pandit 
Sadasukh also served in the East India Company, although not at the 
College; secondly, the fact that both the mentioned authors started 
to work upon a prose language only when Lallü Ji Lal and Sadal 
Migra were solving the same problem, and this undoubtedly is a sign 
they began their work also under the influence of Europeans. 

The influence of Europeans upon the development of a prose 
language is not only to be seen in that they brought to India an idea 
new to this country of a literary language resembling that of a spoken 
language, but also as Sri Jagannüth Prasäd Sarma ! justly remarks, 
with the advent of the English and under their influence great changes 
have taken place in the economie, social, and religious life of India. 
À new bourgeois class is formed which is in need of a literary language 
close to that of the spoken, and, with the assistance of the English, 
this class creates and spreads it by technical means (such as the press, 
etc.) adopted from Europe. 

Out of three literary forms set up on the basis of Khari boli; viz. 
High Hindi, Urdü, and Hindustani, this latter the Hindi scholars 
consider to be purely artificial, originated by the English “ for political 
reasons ".? These scholars imagine the affair to have been enacted 
in the following way : the English selected out of the Urdü and Hindi 
words common to both languages, kept the Hindi grammar and in 
this way invented a new language. Such a mode of explaining the 
formation of the idiom which the Hindus themselves call Hindustani 
is quite mechanical and contradicts their own words, as the Hindi 
scholars declare that the Hindustani is just the form of language 
jise sab log bolcal mê küm mê late hai? “which is used by all in 
conversation ”. 

From the point of view of proximity to the living spoken speech 
the Hindustani is the most perfect form of a literary language which can 


1 Hindi ki gadya dai kā vikäs, pp. 189-190. 
2 Syäm Sundar Das: Bhäsä-vijään, pp. 342-5. 
3 Syam Sundar Dis: Bhásá-vijüàn, p. 342, 1. 
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unite the Hindüs and Muslims. This is recognized by several Hindi 
scholars, for example by Bäbüräm Saksena.! 

Most of the Indian scholars have another point of view upon the 
matter and find that the literary language must differ from the spoken 
language, even of the educated class? ; in accordance with this, these 
scholars see the only way of forming a literary Hindi on the basis of 
a spoken language by satiating it with as many pure Sanskrit tatsamas ? 
as possible. 

The satiation of literary Hindi with Sanskrit tatsamas is not only 
done out of “ purely theoretical ’’ considerations, but with the purpose 
of rendering the Hindi comprehensible in other provinces, as in the 
literary languages of these provinces a great number of Sanskrit 
tatsamas is also found. | 

It is omitted in this reasoning that the spoken Hindi or rather the 
Hindustani did not need Sanskrit tatsamas in order to be widely 
spread. : 

Although a sound judgment is raised in objection to excess of 
Sanskritizing the Hindi, for example by Ram Das Gaur * and others, also 
several modern authors of literary Hindi Sanskritize their language 
to such an extent that tadbhava elements occupy quite an insignificant 
part in their vocabulary. For instahce, in Viyogi Hari" we read: 
jab mai . . . srotasvati-sarit-tai-taru-sakhà-viharit-kalkanthi-kokil- 
, kuhuk-dhvani sunita hi, prabhät-ausakan-jhalkit-harit-trnacchädit- 
prakrti-pariskrt-bahu-vanaspati-sugandhit-sukhad-bhiimi par leità hű . . ."' 

From the above specimen we may draw the conclusion that a 
digression from the principle of connecting together spoken and literary 
language leads, practically speaking, to the restoration of Sanskrit. 


1 Bhàratvars ki ädhunık Arya bhäsäë, Nà? Pra" Dan, navin samskaran, bhãg 
11, aúk 2, pp. 121-102. 

? Syam Sundar Dis: Bhäsä-vijnan, p. 353. 

3 Mahämahopädhyäya Sri Gindhar Sarmä Caturvedi: Vartiamän Hindi mé 
Samskrt sabdo kü grahan, Nà? Pra? Pa°, navin samskaran, bhag 10, añk 1-2, 1986, 
pp. 195-231. - 

4 Srirämcaritmänas kī bhümikä, Dehli aur Kasi, 1982, p. 8. 

5 Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarma: Hindi ki gadya saili kë vikäs, p. 334. 
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PAHLAVI FRAGMENT TM 195 (P 1). 
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Remarks. on the Pahlavi Ligatures w and x 


By. K. Barr 
(PLATE HI), 


N the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preussischen Adademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Jahrgang, 1904, pp. 1136-7, K. F. Geldner published 
a transcription of a fragment of a Pahlavi-frahang found in Turfan 
and now preserved in the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin 
(registered as TM 195 (P1)). As some graphic peculiarities and 
especially the ligatures occurring in this fragment may be of particular 
interest for the history of the Pahlavi system of writing, I think it 
may be worth while to reproduce a photograph of it, obtained through 
the kind assistance of Dr. W. Henning and Dr. Gelpke, Berlin. For 
permission to use it for this purpose I am greatly indebted to the 
kindness of the Secretary of the Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Geheimerat Liiders. 

The fragment contains part of a list of verbs. This list gives far 
more grammatical forms of each verb than the Pahlavi-frahangs 
published by Junker. On the other hand, it does not give the Iranian 
equivalents of each verb-form, but only, after the enumeration of the 
ideographically written forms, the corresponding Iranian infinitive. 
Apart from the ligatures, the discussion of which is the main purpose 
of this article, the fragment has the following peculiarities. The 
infinitive is always written j@° and the past partic. qo”, both without 
the perpendicular stroke generally found added to these forms in 
Book-Pahlavi.! The stroke (marked ' in my transcriptions) is found 


1 T take it for granted that this stroke in Book-Pahlavi represents the final -y 
of the Sasanian inscriptions and the Pahlavi-Psalter, found not only as the ending of 
the cas. obl. of nouns, but also, being part of Aramaic forms, m ideograms like 
L'YNY ~ pef and 'YT Y ~ hast, L'YT Y ~ nest, which words in good MSS. always 


are written | y ; y» KE . I may mention here that the - Y of L'Y N Y has been 


convincingly explained by Andreas as the Aramaic dual-ending. This perpendicular 
stroke is, ın my opinion, the only trace of the cas. obl. found in Pahlavi of the books. 
It is, of course, only a graphic survival, and I consider the -y of the inscriptions and 
the Psalter to be so too, because only on this assumption is it possible to account for 
the irregularity of the - being used or omitted. 
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only in the ending -18n, written -šn' (R 1, 5, 10; V 1, 5, 10). At the 
end of a line some letters have special forms i y Wy the ending of 
the 2nd sg. pres. ind. (R 12; V 7), £ (R 4, 13; V 4). The letter n 
sometimes has a shape with a curve below, which recalls the of 
the inscriptions, the Lof the Psalter. This is the case at ends of lines 
R 6, 7 (perhaps also R 1), but also in initial position (Ines) V 7), 
and sometimes in the compounds w "n ( wy» R 2) and p (v. the 


forms of paap V 8 seq.). This special form of n might, of course, 
as well be considered merely a peculiarity of the individual hand. 
The other graphic traits of our fragment, such as the diacritical marks 
‚and ^, marking 5 as respectively y or d (wrongly used in a few forms 
of YBLWN V 1, 2) are met with also in the oldest Pahlavi MSS. 
known. | 
In the fragment the following seven verbs are represented: I, 
anian ; IL, dastan; III, šutan; IV, burian; V, mian; VI, [uzitan]; 
VII, [uindätan]. As the only form preserved of VIT is the imper. sg., 
I omit this verb in the synoptic list I now have arranged in order to 
make out the value of the ligatures of endings found. The ligatures, 


which will be discussed below, are put in parentheses, restorations 
in brackets. 


I II III IV V VI 
(3 YHSNN ‘ZLWN [YBLWN] *DBLWN YNPKWi 
— d (8) — d [YIBLWNd = (8) — (t) — d 
— yy — yy YBLNyy (!) — yy —.yYy 
— yt — yl (13) FBLWNyt — (t) (8) — yt 
(4) — t — [— 4 (4) — (yt) == N 
— m (9) — m [— m — m — m 
— ym — ym (14) — ym — ym (9) — ym 
(5) — "om — m Y BLI[ W Nm] — m 
— "nd (10) — "ud [YBLWN'n]d (5) — nd ` — "nd 
(R 1) HVT EW Nu — #n['] — én (V1)— dw — in' (10) — gn! 
— [yh]yt (6) — yhyt — yh(yt) — yhyt — yh(yt) — yhyt 
— tn ?] — yhst (11) — yhst — yh(st) (6) — yhst — yhest 
(2) — yhst — tn — in (2) — in — fin) (11) — tn 
ecd (D d u a u 
"nyin d’sin (12) Swt[n] bwrin (7) nyin [ 


A glance at this synopsis shows that, with one exception only, 
each verb is represented in the same grammatical forms, only with 
a few discrepancies as to the order in which the forms occur in the list. 
II, III, and IV are in complete accord, and IV had very likely, at 
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least originally, the same number of forms. agreeing" with the others 


^ wherever a trace of a final is left, thus making the restoration of the 


form in question quite certain. In V the 3rd pl. conj. is missing, and 
the indic. and the conj. 3rd sg. are interchanged. In I, too, an inversion 
of forms has taken place, that of the infinitive and the 3rd sg. pret. 
pass., if my restoration of the text is correct. As for HYTYWN[yhlyt 
R 1, 4, exactly fills the gap, and at the end of the same line I think 
I discern a trace of the final n (cf. at the ends of lines 6, 7) making 
up the infinitive. I am, of course, not quite sure of the last point, 
as I have not had the opportunity of examining the original manuscript. 

R 10 and V 5, the ending -yt of the 3rd sg. pres. ind., elsewhere 
written with the common qe», has a shape that cannot well be separated 


from the final e of the MSS. The same form of the final «o, with the 


great loop and the curved down-stroke, occurs in the compound -st 
in the 3rd sg. pret. pass. YBLWNyhst V 1, elsewhere in the fragment 
written in the common way sea. At the end of V 3 we find a ligature 
which I hardly think can be read otherwise than ’t, the ending of the 
ord sg. conj., elsewhere (ey, though we have to assume the above- 
mentioned inversion of the 3rd sg. conj. and the 3rd sg. indic. The 
second part of this ligature has exactly the same shape as that of the 
hgature Hi of the MSS. It is to be noted that these ligatures are all 


used at the ends of lines, but whether this fact is more than accidental 
we have no means of deciding, owing to the very limited extent of the 
fragment. However that may be, the shape of the ®, especially in 
R 10, V 1, 5, might easily be explained from the use of peculiar 
final letters in different kinds of book-scripts of Semitic origin. , 

In V 6 we find another ligature, which.according to the parallel 
forms of the other verbs surely represents tn. The resemblance of this 
hgature and the & of the MSS. is, I think, so striking that the two 
signs must be connected. And I think the shape of the ligature in 
our fragment gives us the clue to understand at least one very frequent 
use of + The ligature in V 6 contains the same form of qo, found 
in the ligature 7 V 3, and the form of n mentioned above, p. 392. 
As for the cross-stroke found in this ligature and in the ligatures for 
-yt and -t, I am not sure how it should be explained, but I feel inclined 
to regard it as an ornamental element, perhaps serving the purpose of 
binding the elements of the compound together. It 1s found not only 
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in the ideogram 49 andar < BYN, but also in the Av. ligature ss, 
Ge D 


perhaps introduced there from Pahlavi.t 

Another element, the interpretation of which is somewhat doubtful, 
is the small oblique stroke added to the ligature -yt in R 10, but not 
in V 5, and perhaps to the ligature 't V 3. We may, however, compare 
the perpendicular stroke, very frequently, but not regularly, found 
with the endings -yt and -'t of the 3rd sg. pres. ind. and conj. in our 
MSS., ef. the -y of the personal endings of the Psalter (the inscriptions 
only have -my of the 1st sg.). The absence of the stroke in the ending 
-yhst V 1 is in accordance with its omission in the past participles 
in the fragment. 

Finally we have to discuss the ligature with which the first form 
in V 31s supplied. From the parallelism with the other series I conclude 
that the form in question is the 3rd pl. indic., being in the other verbs 
always characterized in the common way by adding 5 to the ideogram. 


This ligature is perhaps to be explained as representing -ynd, 5 y 


being combined with a ligature of 2 d and the aforesaid form of m. 
If this explanation is correct we must assume that the ideogram m 
this case has been supplied ‘with that form of the ending, which is 
normal only in verbs not ideographically written. I have met such 
spellings in a few cases in the old MS. of the Vendidad K 1. The 


instances found in this MS. are, however, not conclusive because 5 p° 
š A o 
may be only a clerical error for 3j. 
Provided that the explanations given prove to be correct, it can 
be stated that our fragment uses the ligatures, which I connect with 
m and A of the MSS. respectively, in a way which is very common 


in the Book-Pahlavi. The cases in which forms in p alternate with 


ve and forms in ‚u with jẹ are in the MSS. so numerous that I cannot 


agree with Nyberg, who regards every other use of the endings than 
that which he has tried to establish in his Hilfsbuch as only being due 
to errors of scribes who did not understand the real value of the 


1 It always ought to be kept in mind in discussing the origin of letters of the Av. 
alphabet that Pahlavi and Avestan writing was executed by the same scribes. Thus 
we shall have to take into account the fact that the form of the Av. script, such as 
we know it, might be due not only to an ''Ur-"Avestan Aramaic script, but also, 
to a certain extent, to a secondary influence from scribes versed in writing Pahlavi, 
the scientific language of Zoroastrian theology (cf. e.g. the formal congruity of Pahl. 


X and Av x g Which cannot be anything but secondary). 
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ligatures (Hilfsbuch, i, Einleitung, p. 18). As there are some texts, 
as, for instance, the Menök i Xrat of K 43, which do not use these 
ligatures at all, whereas they occur very frequently in others, the - 
question certainly needs closer examination, which must take into 
account also the problems of syntax and chronology of the respective 
texts and MSS. I must here confine myself to a few references. 

t° is for A, the ending of the 3rd sg. pres. ind., A(fiyatkar i) 


Z(aréran), $ 48, end: cà ) OU ne pda Ss s "212 
Ende HS non 2 J qo where a few lines above 
in the text the exactly parallel passage has SHINY) instead of 
Hi". As for similar cases, cf. §§ 51, 74, 76, 83, 88, 92, 95, 103, 105, 
106, 110, 111 of the same text. t° for -yt in the 2nd pl. imper. is 


found, e.g. A.Z., $ 41: won — $29) 6080) (plur. maiestatis on 


account of §mah bayan, being the subject). As for the interpretation 
of Hi ) 4990 $$ 6 and 7, I am not so sure, though I consider a reading 


hilet not altogether excluded. A certain instance of hilé written with 
Di ° is found in $ 96. Further examples of the 2nd plur. imper. are 


found in Kn. (Sanjana), vin, 12, Artaxsw . . . framüt ku ätaxs kunet 
(99) “A. ordered: Kindle a fire! "; vii, 7, framüt ku ka aë diz e 


kirm dit venet, martänakıh . . . kunét (go) ut O bun + diz äyet (5°) 
“when you observe the smoke from the citadel of the worm, be 
courageous and come up against the citadel ! ” 

A occurs in the MSS. frequently for ve", the ending of the past 
partic. (and, more rarely, for the ue of the infinitive), the > in 
the MSS. representing the y-stroke and not the n as in our frahang. 
This mode of noting the past partic. is extremely common in the MSS. 
of the Avesta-translation and especially in the Madiyan 1 hazar 
dädastän, and is not rare in other Pahlavi-writings. Cf. A.Z., § 2, 
patgrift; Kn. vin, 2, stat, 3, patgrift kart; ix, ll, Ppap stat 
with v.l. &: x, 15, e Ss mit, v.l. A. | 

I-do not see any difficulty in explaining t and # ‘from cursive 
ytt and € +n. I suppose the ligature to have been conceived 
rather as one single character than as a compound letter, and this 
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to be the reason why the shape of the ¢ has lost its proper and 
distinct shape in Hi . The same may happen in the case of qe» 


being in MSS. rather frequently confused with va (as is also g with 


p) As for the curve of the down-stroke of the qo, I think it has to 
be explained from a merely æsthetic point of view as due to influence 
from the left-hand curve of 49. It is not likely that this shape has 


anything to do with the Sasanian form P (v. infra, p. 399, footnote 2). 
The fact that the hgatures H and & are used in the above 


way in a frahang makes it, I believe, almost certain that we have to 
do with a generally adopted system of orthography. A frahang 
arranged like ours has most likely not been composed to facilitate 
reading of Pahlavi but to teach how to write it. Otherwise it would 
certainly not have given so many verbal forms without stating how 
they are to be pronounced. It seems to me to be an orthographic 
handbook teaching how the most important forms of the ideo- 
graphically written words are correctly spelled. So I cannot help 
thinking that our fragment has some authority and it would be 
interesting to know how old it is. Geldner in his above-mentioned 
paper from 1904 only remarks: " Wohl älter als dreihundert Jahre." 
Judging from the character in which it is written, we might suppose it 
to be even older. On the other hand, there is no reason to consider it 
older than our oldest MSS. 

The ligatures and A denote in Pahlavi, as is well known, 


besides the forms already treated other forms of the verb. o not 
rarely denotes the 3rd pl. pres. ind. (in this case the MSS. often have 
5 Ho or po) and. also A occurs in this form. It is difficult to say 


whether the ligatures are used here wrongly or whether we have in 
these cases to suppose that originally different ligatures have coalesced 
into those now exclusively found. As for A ~ ynd we might compare 
the ligature of the frahang V 3. This ligature might very well in time 
have become so like the vw of V 6 that they were confused. This is, 
indeed, very uncertain and cannot strictly be proved. The extreme 
difficulty of investigations of this order is greatly increased by the 
corrupt state in which most of our Pahlavi texts have come down to us. 


Thus X and p are frequently interchanged. We find p instead 
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of & m cases where exactly parallel forms in the same clause show 


the past participle (as for the change of p and we, cf. the similar 


one of es and q often found in MSS. as Tavadia in his review 


of Nyberg’s Hilfsbuch, ZIL., 9, p. 276, has justly pointed out), or forms 
in 49° in parallelism to forms in A or to the naked ideogram 


denoting the 2nd sg. imper. The same variations occur in the case of 
variae lectiones. We cannot but recognize that the scribes have been 
utterly in doubt as to the real value of the ligatures. 

Professor H. S. Nyberg has, in his most valuable Halfsbuch des 
Pehlevi (1, Einleitung, pp. 13 sqq.), made an ingenious attempt to explain 
the origin and use of the ligatures under discussion. As the adoption 
of Nyberg’s explanation would involve far-reaching consequences 
in our conception of Pahlavi morphology and syntax, I consider this 
sufficient to justify an examination of his views. 

According to Nyberg, the source of t has to be sought in the 


Arsacid letters aj, that of # in the Sasanian ^X 2, both meaning 


yh. There is, however, as already stated by Tavadia (Ll, p. 276), 
one serious objection to be made to this suggestion: the letter A " 
is only found in Aramaic elements. Furthermore, we are hardly 
justified in assuming any influence of the Arsacid upon the Sasanian 
script, and Nyberg has not tried to give any evidence for this 
assumption of his. Though I cannot, for the reason mentioned, adopt 
Nyberg's solution of the problem as to the origin of our ligatures, I 
think 16 is not useless to discuss the grammatical side of Nyberg's 
theory in the light of the middle-lranian texts which have been made 
available since Nyberg's book appeared, viz. the Turfan texts, ed. 
by Andreas-Henning,! and the Pahlavi-Psalter.? 

Nyberg sees in the forms in Bi ? the 3rd sg. pres. optative 


corresponding to optatives like HWYndy of the inscriptions and 
’hyndyyh of the Turfan texts. Hence w Ky) according to Nyberg, 


is to be read kunéndéh, the ideogram denoting not only the pres. 


1 Motteliranische Alanichawa aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, 1-ii (south-west dialect), 
ii (north-west dialect), von F. C. Andreas (f). Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von 
Walter Henning, SPAW. Phil.-Hist. Ki. 1932, 1933, 1934, quoted as Andreas-Henning, 
1, 3, iii. 

2 Bruchstucke einer Pehlevi-Ubersetzung der Psalmen von F. C. Andreas (T). Aus 
` dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Kaj Barr, SPAW. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1933, quoted as 
Andreas-Barr. I 


r 
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stem, but also the pres. partic. in -nd-. The form is explained as 
having arisen by way of analogy with kart-eh. This should be kart he, 


or kari-& the ending normally being written y. This conjecture 


must be rejected for several reasons, the first being this, that the use 
at the pres. partic. in -nd in Book-Pahl. and in the Turfan south-western 
texts is limited in the same way as is the case in NP., Le. to that of 
a noun, and it is highly improbable that the naked ideogram should 
be used to express a form which, though being from a historical point, 

of view a derivation of the present-stem, does not strictly belong to | 
the conjugation of the verb.1 In the second place, the form HW Yndy, 
the only one occurring, is found only in the Arsacid parts of the 
inscriptions. In the Sasanian parts the corresponding form is written 
' HWH. Thus we must conclude already from the inscriptions that 
the form belongs to the north-western dialect. That this is really the 


1 It may have been otherwise in the old north-western dialects and Professor 
| Nyberg’s explanation of the north-western optative ’kyndyyh, etc., as a periphrastic 
formation from the pres. part. may well prove to be correct ; this formation perhaps 


survives in the periphrastic pres. indio. in -n()- in Zaza, in -nd-, -n(n)- in Sangisari, - ` 


` Lasgirdi, Samerzädi, Tali8i, and other dialects spoken in the viemity of the Caspian 
Sea, cf. Lingvistkredsen i-Koebenhavn, Aarsberetning for 1934, p. 15, and 
Christensen-Barr-Henning, /ranische Dialektaufzewhnungen aus dem Nachlass von | 
F.C. Andreas, 1, p. 163, footnote 1 (in press). Professor Nyberg told me by letter that 
he himself had explained the nd- formations of the modern “ Caspian " dialects in 
the same way as I did. 

? The correspondence of the north-west and south-west forms is quite clear from 
the Häjj.-inscription. In the Ars. redaction (9-10) we have the past partic. + HW Yndy 
(as for the reading, cf. Turfan ’hyndyyh) in the protasis and the apodosis of an irreal ' 
period: ’YK ’k $yty BNYt HWYndy,...’key YHWT HW Yndy “(he said), that if 
a construction had been erected, . . . ıt would have been visible." The corresponding 
period in the Sas. redaction (9-10) runs: ' Y K HT čyť ky čyty HWH,’DYN... pty’k 
YHWWN HWH. Herzfeld reads ast for HWH as we, indeed, may do in places where 
the Ars. text has HW Yi. I should rather suggest that HWH here is to be read hë 


the opt. sg. 3rd, cf. yop {also yo or $ Gw 1s- found m the sg.) common in 


the irrealis of the past (v. Bartholomae, Zur Kunde d. Mittelir, Mundarten, i, pp. 47-51, 
esp. p. 502). Cf. Pahl. Ps. 123, 2, Hmm D MH MRWHY YK'YMWNt HW Hd 
. (3) DY Nën zywndky wp rty HW Hm “ If the Lord had not been with ns... they 


would have devoured us alive". Ps. HWHd must be compared with 5 e) (not 
with the conj. 3rd sg. ey a Türfan h’d (hà8) also used in irreal clauses, as I did in 


my glossary, Andreas-Barr, p. 130a. It is not likely that the spirant 8 < t in this form 
should have been written phonetically with 4. = here as in other cases in the Ps. 18 
for y as in the book-form). The orthography of the inscriptions being rather sparing 
‘as to the use of phonetic complements denoting verbal endings, I think a form like 
HWH without any phonetic complement may admit of more than one reading. The 
north-west texts published by Andreas-Henning offer some instances of this optative 
Chyndyyh, wrdyndyh, qryndyh, bwyndyh). We find the same formation of the irreal 
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case 1s confirmed now from the texts published by Andreas-Henning. 
In the south-western dialect.from Turfan the 3rd sg. pres. opt. ends 
in -é, written -yy, -yyh, -yh (beh, hà, $äye, baréh), in the same way as 
is the ending of abstract nouns (cf. Henning, ZII., 9, pp. 234 and 
235 Bem.). The h sometimes found might be due to analogy with the 
ending of the 2nd sg. pres. ind. At least it can hardly be phonetically 
explained if we start from old Iranian optatives in -ait.! These 
optatives are represented in Book-Pahlavi by y e» he and ek 


este (Denkart and Av. translation), and I consider it not a priori 
impossible that the forms in di in some cases may be interpreted 


as opt., like those found in the Turfan texts. If that be the case I 
should propose to read the ligature yh, A being explained in the same 
way as Turfan -h. Cf. the different spellings of the ending of the 2nd sg. 


pres. ind. 40 y^ a". For the shape of A may bé compared the 


older form of the A occurring in the Psalter e» with a down-stroke 
on the left hand. Unfortunately there are no examples of a À in 
final position. As it, however, is very uncertain to what extent the 
special features of Pahlavi letters in the Psalter MS. may have existed 
in a period prior to the development of the cursive of the Zoroastrian 
books, I should not emphasize this weak possibility.2 It could as 


period as in the Häjj.-mscription in a 49-50 (cf. also b 117, 128). In other cases it is 
used to express a wish: ‘fryd bwyndyh “ benedictus sit” (m 50, 53) = south-west 
’fryd byh, or an obligation : (b 53-57) where wrdyndyh and gryndyh are in parallelism to 
nést čr “you shall sit down ! ". 

1 As for beh, hé we might perhaps think of a connection with O.P. biyä and Younger 
Av. forms like hyat with mood-sign -ty& of the unthematic type. 

2 For explaining ligatures found in the cursive script the most safe and methodic 
procedure is, in my opinion, to start from the cursive forms of the elements forming 
‘the ligatures and not from the forms of letters such as they appear on the stone 
monuments or in the Psalter MS. written in archaic script to serve as a hturgic book of 
the church. It is, e.g., quite clear that andar cannot have originated directly 


from forms like i4 of the inscriptions or {2.5 of the Psalter, but only from 


cursive ligature vos = BY +4 N. Ligatures, of course, arise in cursive writing, and 


the ligatures found on monuments, e.g. on the Derbend inscriptions published by 
Professor Nyberg, or in the Psalter, are due to the influence from the cursive script 
which in Persia as everywhere has developed independently and apart from the 
monumental script. I therefore consider it a rather bold undertaking to try to make 
out the phonetic value of an obscure ligature in tracing it back to the monumental 
script, especially if the forms in question are not found in the inscriptions or in the 
Psalter. The ligatures of the cursive are generally as ambiguous as are the single 
letters of the Pahlavi alphabet. Thus we always have to consider the possibility of 
more than one solution of a Pahlavi-ligature, as we, e.g., in the case of Hä: may have 


to assume a threefold origin: BY + N, Y + T, Y + H (1). 
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well be suggested that the final is due to influence from the 


originally different ligature meaning -yt. In fact, we rather often find 
the ligatures es > sey”, and w written with a qo almost identical 


in shape with the Av. final » (fairly often m the MS. K 20). 


The possibility of the occurrence of such optatives m t° being 
admitted, it must be stated that it it very difficult to ascertain the 
exact extent of their use. In the Turfan texts written in some south- - 
western dialect the optative is used to express a wish (so always 
byh; hy in M. 219 R 7 Andreas-Henning ii) and as a potential mood 
(M. 49, i, V 10-15; M. 9, 1, R 12-16 L1. ; cf. Henning, ZII., 9, p. 236). 
In Book-Pahlavi it might be found as a potential in some kinds of relative 
and conditional elauses, but on aecount of the incertitude of our 
manuscript tradition we can never be sure. The whole problem must 
be taken up in connection with a treatment of the use of moods in 
general, and I hope in a not too distant future to be able to publish 
the results of my studies in this field, and shall therefore here restrict ` 
myself to a few remarks. 

The optative mood can, apart from the form hé, not have been a 
real living form of the verb in the language at the time when the : 
redactions of the oldest MSS. took place. That is perhaps the reason 
why we never find a verb not ideographically written in the optative 
mood expressed with e. That only the relatively few ideo- 


graphically written verbs enumerated in the list, Hilfsbuch, i, 
Einleitung, p. 14, to which TONS Sutan, frequent with D 


in the Av.-translation, may be added, should have preserved the 
optative, if it really was a living mood, would be very difficult to 
believe. I see in the few cases in which ral is not likely to represent 


gs (or some other form in cases of wrong use, e.g. Hi = -yrd 
Vd. 4; 4 INPE) S Wa ~ Av. conj. frabarät Vd. 
16, Z eu, m HS) šut Vd. 15$, ete.) only graphic survivals 
taken over by the later redactors or compilers from their sources. 
The ligature Jo " (and the same assumption may perhaps hold good 
in the case of x as a mark of the imperative 2nd sg.; cf. infra) could 


be preserved when combined with an ideogram because the copyists 
took those word-pictures as totalities representing to their minds the 


- 


-m 
` 
“r 


—- 
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pronunciation of their own time, while the-phonetically. written verb 
forms were brought into accordance with.the spoken language m which 
the role of the optative mood had been taken over by the conjunctive 
and, to some extent, by the indicative. Some optative forms seem 
to have disappeared early in Zoroastrian Pahlavi. Thus we, e.g., 
never find, as far as I know, a * o Mb which would correspond with 


Turf. byh, but only bavät or bat in the same function as that of Turfan 
bah, and in different MSS. we find hät used in the same way as kē, 
a development which may have started earlier in the dialect, which is 
at the base of the Sasanian Koine, than in the south-western dialects 
of the Turfan texts ; in the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta we have 
fairly often the 3rd pers. indie. with the particle ’y(w) (Turfan hyb) ; 
the same is the case in the Psalter while the Manichæan Turfan texts 
in à few cases have preserved the optative (cf. Andreas-Barr, 120a 
s.v. YN and Henning, ZIT., 9, 248). 

In order to get a clue to the interpretation of the ligature x 


N yberg starts from the correct observation that it is very frequently - 


found added to ideograms, where there can be no doubt that the 
meaning is that of a 2nd pers. imperative. Nyberg reads the ligature 
&h, which, according to him, is to be derived from old Iranian medial 
imperatives of -aya-stems, showing -ayahwa in the sg., -ayadvam in 
the pl. These two endings coalesce into Pahl. -Zh, thus being the ending 
both of the 2nd sg. and pl. imper. As to the pl., Nyberg finds a support 
to his view in the 2nd pl. imper. hyrzydw of the Turfan texts. I think 
this form had better be left out of consideration. It is only found once 
(M. 4a, 14, cf. the remark of Salemann, Man. Stud., ii, 167), and it is, 
if at all genuine! a north-western form, hence not being really 
conclusive as to the south-western dialect. The texts published by 
Andreas-Henning have only -yd in the pl. in both dialects. In Book- 
Pahlavi we find en and, with ideograms, not rarely p ° x in 


cases where from the context we expect a 2nd pl. imper. may be 
explained from the frequent confusion of p ? and &- Thus, in 


“my opinion, only A as a mark of the 2nd sg. imper. needs to be 
- discussed here. 

As stated above, p. 397, I cannot adopt-Professor Nyberg’s reading 

and explanation of the ligature, but I must immediately confess that 


1 Cf, now Henning, GGA., 1935, p. 7, footnote 3. 


eg 


4 
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I myself have not been able to find a satisfactory solution of the riddle. 
Any evident analysis of the ligature x is only possible if we can prove 


it to be an adequate expression of a really established ending of a 
middle Iranian 2nd sg. imper. The possibility of the survival of the 
imper. middle is in my opinion very weak, as the middle voice no doubt 
already at the end of the old Iranian period was gradually disappearing. 
At least the existence of a middle-ending -ayahva cannot be proved by 
any analysis of the ligature A, The only possible connection I can 


think of is that of the ending -ë < dng, sometimes found in Book- 
Pahlavi (cf. Tedesco, ZIT., 2, 306 ff.). Unfortunately the inscriptions 
give no evidence, and the evidence of the Psalter in which we meet 
imperatives 2nd sg. supplied with a -y (bwé-y, k’m-y, ’mwé-y) is rather 
weak, because the Psalter in some cases seems to supply verbal forms 
with -y without any phonetic or morphologic ratio, e.g. 1st sg. pres. 
in -my, 2nd sg. in -ydy (i.e. 8 + y, I cannot adopt the view of 


Henning: "7 pseudohistorische Schreibung für gesprochenes A” 
ZII., 9, 236), 3rd. pl. m -yndy; those forms occur only with verbs 
when written phonetically, the orthographic use of -y with verbs 
following the same rule as the -y of the cas. obl. of nouns !).! The 


ending -e is written y -yy or -43° -yh, in other cases we find also 
=", yr. There seems to be some confusion, on one side, with the 


ending of the 2nd sg. indic., on the other side perhaps with the 2nd 
sg. conjunctive - known from the south-western Turfan texts and 
from the Psalter = ’h of the north-western texts and in both dialects 
often used as an imper. (in this way I am inclined to interpret the 
forms in -w° À, Z. $ 92, Savay, aBaräy, § 93, boväy and perhaps 


Jramäyäy though spelled with 49°, § 109 daräy; the ending is in all 
those places ascertained by the metre as restored by Benveniste, 
JA., 1932, 245 ff. Cf. also Andarz i Oënar, $ 48, zut be girãy “ catch 
it quickly ! ” bë spózày “leave 16! "). Though I cannot prove it, I do 
not find it altogether impossible that the hgature & may be a 


1 The forms in -’ with pron. suff. are not clear to me. A change: -& m final, -à m 
anteconsonantic position is not very probable m a text written in purely south-western ° 
dialect, as the Psalter. A reference to the rather confused materials collected by 
Lentz, ZII, 4, 270 ff, does not help to clear up the problem. Professor Arthur 
Christensen once, when I discussed the problem with him, suggested that ’m, “mn 
might be writings of the pron. suff. comparable with modern Pers. ei, D)? used 
after o. 


— 
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variant of y perhaps modified through influence from a similar 


ligature originated from qo + y) like that discussed above, p. 395. ` 
Tf-this mere suggestion, as I freely own it-to be, should prove correct, 
we must conclude that the -aya forms in the Pahlavi orthography 
have come down to us in a double form, one in y^ 1n use both with 


ideographically and phonetically written verbs, and one expressed 
through the obscured A. only in use in connection with ideograms 


like the optative in p. There remains, however, a difficult question 


to besolved. In cases where a clause contains more parallel imperatives 
we regularly find the ideographically written forms in A paralleled 
with phonetically written forms without ending (cf. Nyberg, Texte 
zum mazdayasnischen Kalender, p. 48: gos roë parvarisn à gös-urvak 
kuné u gäv 6 varz ämôë). This fact might perhaps be explained thus : 
the imperative originated with the -a stems, which has prevailed in the 
south-western dialect of the Turfan texts, the Fars-dialects, and the 
modern Persian Koine, at an early time entered into competition with 
and, at last, superseded the imperative in - < dag ` hence the -ë 
was, as being foreign to the spoken language, neglected by the copyists 
in phonetically written verbs. The problem certainly needs further 
investigation. | 

This article was almost finished when Dr. Walter Henning, Berlin, 
kindly sent me his review of Nyberg’s Hilfsbuch (Gött. gel. Anz., 1935, 
pp. 1-19), in which he deals with Nyberg's explanation of the ligatures 


9p and X (pp. 6 f£.). I agree with Dr. Henning in most of the particulars 


regarding the interpretation of text-passages, but not with his general 
views of the problem under discussion. I therefore publish my article 
in the main unchanged, having only left out a few examples which, 
in my opinion, have been satisfactorily explained by Dr. Henning 
(and partly already by Dr. Tavadia in his review, ZII., vii, p. 273 ff.). 


Sur quelques dvandvas avestiques 


Par E. BENVENISTE 


ANT que le dvandva n’est pas devenu, comme c’est le cas dans 
l'histoire de l’indien, un procédé de style, un mode d’abréviation 
qui finit par ne plus se distinguer d’un composé, il reflète certaines 
notions prégnantes d’une culture et d’un culte hérités. On n’a pas 
assez tenu compte des enseignements que donnent à ce point de vue 
les dvandvas avestiques, dont une liste (sujette à révision) a été 
dressée par Bartholomae, BB. x, pp. 267 sq. Et cependant il s'y 
conserve autant et même plus d'antiquités que dans ceux du védique. 
" En ce qui concerne la forme, il est remarquable que les règles 
formulées par Panini sur l'ordre des deux éléments dans les dvandvas 
védiques (Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., n, 1, $ 70, pp. 165 sq.) 
s'appliquent aussi en avestique. 1? Quand les mots sont d'inégale 
longueur, le plus court vient en tête 1: aé@rya aedrapaiti " élève (et) 
maitre" ; apa urvaire “ eaux (et) plantes " ; xivida Geib “ aliments 
liquides (et) solides ” ; tavis utayüiti “ force (et) persévérance " ` sairi 
varazane ''confrérie (et) communauté". 2° Quand les deux mots 
sont parisyllabiques, celui qui commence par une voyelle vient 
d'abord : aësma barosma “ bois (et) feuillage " ; aësma baoids “ bois 
(et) parfums " ; arozahı savahr “ ouest (et) est”; aspa vira (dans le 
composé aspa.vira.gan-) " chevaux (et) guerrlers". 3° Si les deux 
éléments sont parisyllabiques et d'initiale consonantique, la préséance 
est accordée au thème en -i- ou en -u- : payü Bwörsstära " tuteur (et) 
fabrieateur" ` pasu vira “bêtes (et) hommes"; fSaoni- vqQwa- 
(voir ci-dessous). Les dvandvas védiques et avestiques sont donc 
soumis aux mêmes règles et reproduisent des modèles indo-iraniens. 
Bien que le vocabulaire traditionnel ait été de part et d’autre 
renouvelé, il subsiste dans la langue du rituel une corrélation précieuse, 
survivance du culte commun: véd. sdhmäbarhis- et av. aésma barasma 
* bois (et) feuillage " (pour l’offrande). Le neutre correspondant à 
v. barhis-, qui est av. barozié-, ayant pris le sens de “ coussin ” (cf. 
Willman-Grabowska, Symb. gramm. Rozwadowski, 3, pp. 167 sq.) a été 
remplacé par le terme consacré barasman- “litière de branchages ”, 
qui en est dérivé. 


1 Sur cette question on lira aveo fruit les pénétrantes observations de 
J. Wackernagel, Festschr. Binz, Bâle, 1935, pp. 33 sq. 
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Mais par delà la communauté indo-iranienne, c’est à des représenta- 
tions indo-européennes que certains dvandvas avestiques se référent. 
Parmi les survivances propres à lindo-iranien et à Pitalo-celtique 
(Wackernagel, KZ. xlii, p. 295; Vendryes, MSL. xx, p. 280), on a 
déjà relevé la concordance de umbr. dupursus peturpursus — véd. 
dvipádaç cátuspadah “ bipèdes (et) quadrupèdes ". Or la locution est 
connue également de l'avestique, dans les couples bizongra- éa0waro. 
zangra- et bipaitistana- tadwara. paitistana-, employés selon les êtres 
favorables ou néfastes; le terme pad-, de connotation neutre, a été 
remplacé par zengra- (resp. paitistana-) “jambe” qui permettait 
d'opposer explicitement les créatures bonnes et mauvaises. Une 
seconde corrélation, connue elle aussi, est propre à l'avestique seul 
et à Pitalique ` av. pasu vira = lat. pecudesque uirosque (Ovide, Met. i, 
286), umbr. veiropequo ` cf. encore lat. hominesque gregesque. Peut- 
être doit-on en retrouver la plus ancienne attestation en hittite, dans 
l'expression antuhia$ GUD UDU “hommes, bœufs (et) moutons ” 
(par exemple Kleinasiat. Forsch. i, p. 168, et n. 8), à condition que les 
idéogrammes GUD UDU recouvrent une désignation unique du 
gros et du menu bétail. 

Nous compterons une troisième et une quatrième correspondance 
du méme ordre entre l'avestique et le latin. Le composé av. aspa.vira. 
gan- “ tueur de chevaux (et) de guerriers " suppose un dvandva aspa- 
vira- qui est aussi impliqué par les locutions aspawhãoo viranhãõo 
(Aog. 78) et, avec une légère variante, aspo.garom nera .garom (Y. ix, 
11). Les souverains Achéménides reproduisent le même tour quand 
ils vantent la terre d'Iran “ aux beaux chevaux, aux beaux hommes ”’ 
(huvaspä humartiyä). Ce n’est pas un hasard si le latin dit, dans la 
même succession, equis uiris(que), quoique l'expression ait été 
spécialisée dans la langue militaire pour désigner l’ensemble des forces, 
cavalerie et infanterie. 

Voici enfin le quatrième dvandva conservé aux deux extrémités 
du monde indo-européen et propre au même vocabulaire. A côté 
de pasu-, il existe en avestique une forme suffixée pasuka- “ animal 
domestique ” (cf. skr. pagukä-) qui fait couple avec daitika- “ bête 
sauvage": Yt. xin, 74, urund . . . pasukanqm . . . dattikangm?} 
“les âmes des animaux domestiques (et) sauvages” ; opposition 
atténuée par une restriction naive Y. xxxix, 1 sq. (cf. Yt. xiii, 


1 Après chaque mot de ce passage, le texte porte yazamaide, probablement pour des 
raisons de liturgie: l'énoncé de chaque mot de la prière appelait le répons yazamaide.. 
Autrement la suite grammaticale est mtacte ; cf. trad. Lommel, p. 121, n. 1. 
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154) urun pasukangméa yor nd jijisenti les âmes des animaux 
domestiques qui nous nourrissent.” ; daitikangméa aidyiinam . . 
urunö “les âmes des fauves utiles”. Ces deux mots ne s'emploient 
pas l'un sans l'autre; formés pareillement, ce sont des mots-rimes . 
qui peuvent, comme pasu vira, être dissociés par -ča. La locution 
pasuka- daitika- fait penser immédiatement aux ferae pecudes de 
Lucréce i, 14, où M. Ernout (BSL. xxiv, pp. 72 sq.) a reconnu un vieux 
juxtaposé “ animaux sauvages (et) domestiques". Comparer encore 
lat. pecua belluasque (Naev. ap. Non. 159, 6). L'opposition des 
deux espéces d'animaux, pour naturelle qu'elle soit dans une société 
d'éleveurs de bétail, ne se marque dans aucune autre langue, à notre 
connaissance, par un dvandva semblable. Mais cette locution a été 
adaptée à des vocabulaires différents. Tandis que le latin conservait 
dans fera lancien adjectif *ghwér, *ghwero-, il y a été substitué en 
avestique un adjectif nouveau *data- datika- (probablement dérivé 
de dant- “ dent") qui reste encore en usage: phl. dat, pers. dad, sogd. 
òt- *dat-, saka data. On notera en outre que, dans pasuka- daitika-, 
la priorité du thème en -u- (cf. pasu vira) est respectée. 

À la même catégorie appartient encore l'expression f3aoni- vq0wa- 
dont le sens a été défiguré chez Bartholomae par la traduction 
“ Uppigkeit und Heerde” (Wb. 1027). Le nom vgêwa- désigne 
certainement le gros bétail et sert normalement pour le troupeau de 
bœufs ou de chevaux, métaphoriquement pour une troupe d'hommes. 
Si vgðwa- est souvent associé à fSaoni- et s’il dénomme le troupeau 
de gros bétail, il est évident que fsaoni- doit signifier " troupeau de 
petit bétail ". En effet, on Ht Yt., v, 26, après une série de locutions 
formées de deux noms, uye fšaonīšča vąðwāča qui doit se traduire : 
“à la fois le menu et le gros bétail" De cet emploi ne saurait être 
disjoint celui de Yt., ix, 9 (où Bartholomae voit cette fois un adjectif 
“feist, üppig”): gyaÜa azam fsaoni vąðwa ava.baränı " puissé-je 
apporter du menu et du gros bétail"; souhait formulé par Yama 
qui vient de sacrifier des chevaux, des bœufs et des moutons. Dans 
le dvandva fšaoni vaôwa se dénonce ainsi une expression indo- 
européenne, la même opposition des deux types de troupeaux qui est 
rendue chez Homère par wai et áyeÀ)j, en latin par pecus et 
armentum. Le sens que nous donnons à f3aoni- était par avance assuré, 
` puisque la famille entière de *peku se rapporte au mouton, à l'animal 
“ pourvu d'une toison ”. Le verbe f3u- (dont f$aoni- est dérivé comme 
skr. yöni- de yu-) participe aussi de cette signification, car fSuyant-, 
on ne le remarque pas assez, est le nom de celui qui fait paître le petit 


* 
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bétail, tout comme fr. berger (*berbicarius). Il faut donc le distinguer 
‘de vastrya- qui s'applique au pasteur des bœufs. Nous pouvons alors 
procéder à l'analyse de l'expression vastryô fsuyant- qui, dans la 
hiérarchie des classes sociales, qualifie le troisième état, celui des 
agriculteurs. Il est clair que vastryô fsuyant- doit s'entendre comme 
un dvandva et comprend deux termes distincts: ‘ pasteur du gros 
et du petit bétail" C’est une locution où deux termes juxtaposés 
ont fini par faire corps, exactement comme dans lat. patres conscripta 
(= patres et conscripti). 

À Vintérieur méme de l’univers iranien, un dvandva fournit la 
solution d'un problème d'histoire religieuse. On connaît, dans le 
groupe des Amrta Spantas, les deux génies Harvatät et Amrtatat 
(généralement écrits Haurvatat et Amorotàt) “ Intégrité et Immortalité ”, 
qui veillent respectivement sur les eaux et sur les plantes. On s'est 
souvent demandé d’où ils proviennent et pour quelle raison ils sont 
constamment associés. Certains ont móme voulu les prendre pour la 
figuration iranienne des Acvins. Il ne faut pas chercher si lom. Le 
groupe entier des Amrta Spantas est très probablement la transposition 
abstraite des anciens génies des éléments, dont la fonction, sous leur 
désignation nouvelle, n’a pas varié. Chacune de ces entités est attachée 
à un aspect du monde matériel, terre, métaux, eaux, etc., et le 
symbolise. Orla plus ancienne mention du couple Harvatat-Amrtatat 
en illustre la véritable nature. C'est le passage gathique Y. xxxii, 5, 
tà dabenaotà masim hujyatois amoratatasta ‘ par ce (méfait), vous avez 
frustré l'homme de la bonne vie et de l'immortalité ". L’abstrait 
hujyati- " bonne vie” est l'équivalent théologique de haurvatdt- 
‘intégrité (physique), bonne santé". A notre avis, il faut entendre 
l'expression Aujyátót$ amerotatasóá dans une acception matérielle : 
"vous avez frustré l’homme de l’eau et des plantes" (cf. li, 7, 
apastã wurvarüsóa amorotdta haurvatã). Dans toute cette Gäthä, le 
réformateur fait allusion à une série de crimes bien spécifiés: con- 
sommation de la chair du bœuf, injures au bœuf et au soleil, destruction 
de pâturages, violences sur des Zoroastriens, etc. I] accuse expressé- 
ment ses ennemis d’avoir “ détruit la vie” (11 mérandan fydtum), 
d'avoir " détruit la vie du bœuf” (gôus morondon . . . fydtim). Ces 
méfaits ont pour conséquence naturelle d’ôter à l'homme ses moyens 
d’existence. Nous ne croyons pas forcer le sens du vers, mais bien 
au contraire l’accorder avec le reste de la prédication, en lui donnant 
son plein sens concret. Par ailleurs, dans l’Avesta récent, la liaison 
de Harvatat-Amrtatat avec les eaux et les plantes fait l’objet d’une 
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tradition claire et constante. Il devient alors au moins vraisemblable 
que le couple Harvatät-Amrtatät -est la projection mythique du 
dvandva apa urvaire ‘eaux et plantes", attesté maintes fois (cf. 
Bartholomae, Wb. p. 327) et indirectement par les expressions 
tacat.àpa uxsyat.urvara (Y. xvi, 8); tat.apö uxsyat.urvard (Yt xin, 
43, cf. x, 61). Les deux termes se suivent dans l'ordre fixé par la règle I 
(p. 405), aussi bien Harvatät-Amrtatat que Gpa urvaire. En lui-même 
le dvandva apa urvaire, chez un peuple d'agriculteurs, n'a pas besoin 
de justification ; c’est le dvandva des noms divins qui en demandait 
une. Le procés mythique que nous restituons achéve de montrer dans 
ces entités des éléments divinisés. 
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La Charrue védique 


Par JULES BLOCH 


L y a eu un verbe indo-iranien pour désigner le labour: RV. imp. 

karsa, krsatu, av. opt. pairi-karsout ` il s’y rattache des substantifs 

désignant le sillon: av. karía-, karëi- f.; RV. sans doute krsi-, SBr. 
— karsü-. 

Par contre les noms sanskrits de la charrue n'ont pas de corres- 
pondants connus dans l'Iran. 

L'un de ces noms, qui vit encore aujourd'hui, skr. hala-, n'est pas 
attesté avant Pànini. Est-il cependant plus ancien que le sanskrit ? 
On en a proposé plusieurs étymologies indo-européennes, dont 
malheureusement aucune ne s'impose (v. Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. 
Wb. der Indog. Spr., i, p. 629; Scheftelowitz, ZII., n, p. 278). Le 
Rgveda offre deux autres noms encore : 

L'un, ldAgalam, garde encore son sens ancien, non seulement en 
indo-aryen (mar. nagar, etc., J. Bloch, Marathe, p. 357), mais dans 
d'autres familles indiennes: telugu nagal, canara négal, tamoul 
nanjil (et brahui langar); santal nahel, mundari maéal; il semble 
bien y avoir été emprunté des Áryens en méme temps que l'instrument, 
ou du moins la forme perfectionnée de l'instrument: car si l'on suit 
M. Przyluski (BSL., xxiv, pp. 118-23) on verra dans léñgala- un nom 
indigéne préhistorique ayant d'abord désigné le báton à creuser des 
trous et ayant peut-être conservé cette valeur très tard,eà en juger 
par la citation du commentaire à Nirukta vi, 26: bhümım 
bhümisayäms caiva hanti kastham ayomukham ati abhidheyaprasangat 
längalam dha. Dans le Veda, le langala- est en effet caractérisé comme 
pourvu d'une pointe métallique, pavira-. Le soc a d’ailleurs une 
désignation, phälah, qu'on rapproche d'un nom persan de la 
charrue, supär. 

L'autre nom védique, siram (variante Kap. S. sila-), est déjà rare 
en pali, et ne semble plus usuel à l'époque moderne que dans le sens 
dérivé de champ non affermé et cultivé par son propriétaire (Turner, 
Nep. Dict., s.v. sir?). Rien ne caractérise cet instrument dans le 
Veda, si ce n’est la mention d'attelages nombreux: AV., vii, 9, 16, 
sadyogám siram " charrue attelée à six" — dans une énumération 
de choses allant par six ;- TS., i, 8, 7, 1, dvadasagavám stram dáksina 
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“Te salaire (du rite décrit sera) une charrue à douze bœufs ”. Mais 
TS., v, 6, 21, 1, deux moutons le traînent, siravähat dvi: ce n'est 
done pas nécessairement un instrument lourd, contrairement à 
Pindication de Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index (recueil cependant 
précieux, qui nous a servi de guide en tout ceci); il n'y a du reste 
sans doute rien de précis à tirer de ces chiffres, dont le premier dépend 
du contexte et les autres désignent peut-être des objets figurés. 

Voilà donc au moins deux noms pour le méme instrument. Mais 
est-ce bien le méme instrument? Même sans tirer parti du texte 
relativement tardif cité plus haut, on remarquera que la phraséologie 
du Veda ne traite pas les deux mots de la méme facon. L’unique 
langalam de RV., Iv, 57, 4 = AV., ni, 17, 6, s'accompagne du verbe 
attendu kars-, le même verbe s'appliquant du reste aux bêtes de trait 
(non spécifiées) et aux conducteurs : 


$undm vähäh sundm ndrah 
$unám krsatu längalım. 
C’est naturellement le même verbe qui désigne l’action du soc : 
x, 117, 7, krsánn it phdlah 
iv, 57, 8, phälä vi krsantu bhümim. 

Mais avec sira-, les deux fois qu'on le trouve dans le Rgveda 
(x, 101, 3-4 = AV., i 17, 1-2; cf. TS., iv, 2, 5), c’est yuj- qui 
l'accompagne : i 

9. yundkta sirã vi yugd tanudhvam (AV., TS., tanota) 
| krté yônau vapatehá bijam . . . 
4. sirã yuñjanti kaváyo 
e yugä ví tanvate prthak. 

De même, avec lüngala-: prabhid- TS., vi, 6, 7, 4, pratan- Kaué., 
xx, 1, et nulle part semble-t-il yuj-; mais yuj- avec sira- deux fois 
SBr., KSS., xvii, 27, ApSS., xvi, 185; karş- seulement avec le composé 
stralängalam, dont il sera question plus bas (je dois ces confirmations 
à M. Renou). 

Est-ce forcer l'indication que de remarquer que dans le Rgveda 
on trouve mentionné à côté du sira- le joug, qui n’est qu'une pièce 
de la charrue, et méme une pièce détachable ? C'est ce qui a conduit 
Grassmann (non suivi par Whitney) à traduire “ attachez les cordes ”, 
spannt an die Stränge (mais iv, 57, 4, sundm varaträ badhyantäm). 
Il a dû être guidé, non seulement par le parallélisme avec yugd et le 
sens ordinaire de yuj-, mais aussi par la possibilité de rattacher 
étymologiquement sýra- à la racine de skr. aor. dsät, opt. simdhi, prés. 
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syáti, part. sitá- ` av. pf. Maya, part. hita-, inf. ahördör, dont le sens 
fondamental est “ attacher ” ; sur PZ dans ce type d’alternances, cf. 
RV. ksitá-, AV. ksind- et Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., i, p. 87 s. Dans 
cette interprétation, sira- correspondrait exactement à v.h.a. et all. 
seil, v.sl. silo (Walde-Pokorny, ii, pp. 463-4). Les sirã seraient 
alors sans doute les lanières qui joignent le joug à la charrue ; l'auteur 
du Bihar Peasant Infe, à qui une étude comme celle-ci se dédie tout 
naturellement, en a donné les noms modernes, § 18: naran ou läran, 
nädha ou lädha (à vrai dire aucun de ces noms ne rappelle sira-). 
Et puisqu'il faut une autre lanière pour retenir le noeud fait par - 
dont nous venons de parler (v. Grignard, Oraon-English Dict., 
ugiä ; Hoffmann, Encycl. Mundarica, s.v. cutu-nañgali), le n 
de SBr., vii, 2, 2, 3, qui est fait d'herbe mufija tressée en natte triple, 
serait alors cette seconde lanière. 

. Mais dans ce cas, comment expliquer que le siram puisse être de 
bois ? Or c’est ce que dit le même passage du Satapatha Brāhmaņa : 
siram yunakti . . . aádumbaram bhavati. S’agirait-il alors d'une cheville 
de bois ? Justement sail est d’après H. M. Eliot et Beames, Memoirs 
on the N.W. Provinces of India, ii, p. 342 et fig., le nom de deux des 
quatre chevilles qui retiennent ensemble les deux barres dont le joug 
est fait: les sail sont les chevilles extérieures, les gata les chevilles 
intérieures, plus longues; et il y a une corde (périsiryam t) pour 
rejoindre un sail et un gata sous le cou de la bête. 

Mais ici se présente d'abord une difficulté linguistique. Sans doute 
*saila- est le dérivé à vrddhi normal de sila-: mais ceci n’est vrai 
qu'en sanskrit. Dans une langue moderne, on s'attend qu'une 
diphthongue az provienne de deux syllabes différentes du sanskrit ; 
la forme attendue est celle qu'on trouve dans bih. sel, sel (Bihar 
Peasant Life, § 109), h. sei? “ collier de fil noir des ascétes ", s. selhi 
“ corde faite de cheveux ", cf. Turner, Nep. Dict., s.v. sei. D'autre 
part sail a un doublet plus développé, que nous connaissons grâce 
encore au Bihar Peasant Life: 8 15, ‘ The outer pins, which join the 
two bars of the yoke are sailã or samail to the west and kanail to the 
east”; $ 16, “the inner pins are samail or (Patna . . .) samaila and 
(Gaya) samaiya.” Si bien que malgré qu'au Tirhut NE. samail ou 
samel désigne la corde passée au cou de la bête ($ 18), on peut 
soupconner dans ces mots des composés dont le second terme serait le 
nom de la cheville, skr. in ; cf. le synonyme de kanail qui est à 
Bhagalpur kan-killi. La cheville ajustant le manche au corps de la 
charrue est taraila, avec la même finale. 


tz 
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Remarquons enfin que dans l'hypothése “ cheville" comme dans 
l'hypothése “ corde ”, on ne s'explique pas ce que pouvaient être les 
stra- à six ou douze bêtes. 

On est donc amené à chercher ailleurs et le sens et l'origine de sira-. 
Qui observe les langues non aryennes de l'Inde sera d'abord frappé 
de la coincidence avec un nom dravidien de la charrue: gondi ser, 
kui sēru, tel. can. tam. ér(u), coexistant avec nägal, etc... Malheureuse- 
ment, même si les probabilités n'allaient pas contre l’idée d’un emprunt 
fait par l’aryen, ce que nous savons jusqu’à présent du phonétisme des 
deux groupes n'explique pas non plus le passage de & à 2: tant qu'à 
rapprocher les deux séries, on songerait plutôt ici encore à l’entrée 
en dravidien d’un dérivé à vrddhi. 

Mais en indo-aryen même il est permis de faire état d’une racine 
indo-européenne, partiellement homonyme de celle qui a été examinée, 
à savoir celle de *së- “ semer ". Que cette racine ait poussé des rejetons 
jusqu’en sanskrit se reconnaît au nom du “ sillon ", ou plutôt, puisqu'il 
s’agit ici d'un adjectif verbal au féminin, de la “ terre ensemencée ” 
sitã : la place de l'accent s’expliquerait par un changement de fonction, 
comme dans d’autres mots que M. Renou me signale amicalement : 
"ásta-, márta-, sürta, sans doute vrüta-. La signification primitive du 
mot ? paraît encore dans les dérivés comme Pan. Am. sityam “ champ 
labouré ” (plus tard “ blé, grain”; cf. khovar siri “ orge”, où + 
provient de t); elle subsiste encore abondamment, v. Turner, Nep. 
Dict., s.v. siyo (ajouter bhadr. sith f. ; sithnu “ faire un second labour ").? 
Du nom du sillon se rapproche aisément celui de la raie des cheveux, 
et par suite du sommet de la tête; et d'autre part, suivant une 
évolution bien constatée (Vendryes, Mélanges P. Boyer, p. 13 s.), de 
la limite: skr. simán- m. (et stmanta-), d’où pj. st, etc., v. Turner, 
Nep. Dict., s.v. semana. 


1 En santal et mundari, si- signifie “ labourer ", mais er-, her- " semer " ; d'autre 
part en sora or- “ labourer ”, ertub- “ charrue ” en regard de lud- “ semer ". La suite 
permettra d'interpréter ces échanges. Et il ne faut pas oublier que le vocabulaire n’a 
pas plus de raison d’être indigène ici que l'instrument. 

? On sait la fortune qu'il à eue comme nom propre. Est-il permis de se demander 
si en face de Sita, la verre labourée, Ahalyà, traitreusement séduite par Indra, n'a ` 
pas été d'abord la terre interdite au labour ? 

3 Le lien entre siram et sità a-t-il été senti? Dans le Jätaka de Mend(h)aka, il 
est dit de son esclave que quand il laboure avec une charrue, sept sillons se forment : 
ekanangalena kasantassa salia sitayo gacchanti (Mahavagga, vi, 34); ce que le 
Divyävadäna, p. 124, l. 7, exprime ainsi: sa yadarkam halasiram krsati, tada sapta 
sträh krstã bhavant:. Faut-il corriger le texte, ou admettre un nouveau sira- signifiant 
“ sillon ", d’où dériveraient mar. sera, etc. ? Chez Amara sirah se situe entre godäranam 
et éamya. 
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Il est remarquable qu’il existe en marathe des mots de type *sazra- 
et-de sens voisin: si l’on peut rattacher sera “ bout" à së attesté 
aussi en hindi avec le sens de “limite de village”, suffira-t-il pour 
l'expliquer d'invoquer skr. sirah“ tête” ? En tout cas ce recours 
serait insuffisant pour sert “ ruelle, passage entre des clôtures ” 

Mais ici une objection grave se présente: semer n’est pas labourer ; 
nulle part ailleurs i.e. *sé- ne désigne le travail de la charrue, ni *ar- 1 
les semailles, pour lesquelles existe en sanskrit une racine vap- (indo- 
iranienne ? v. Morgenstierne, £O., 1, p. 256), laquelle est encore en 
usage, v. Turner, Nep. Dict., p. 645 s.v. ubaunu. En fait, il arrive à 
vap- d'accompagner le même contexte que karş- en deux passages 
du Rgveda: 

i, 117, 21, yavam vfkenasvinà vápantà 
vii, 22, 6, yávam vrkena karsathah. 


Mais on ne peut rien en déduire, même si ce “loup” avec lequel 
les Asvin tour à tour sément et labourent devait finalement être 
un véritable nom d'instrument, dont le nom appartiendrait à la racine 
de lit. velkù " je tire”, laconien evÃaxa “ charrue ” (Vendryes, ibid., 
p.14; Walde-Pokorny, i, p. 308). Y avait-il donc dans l'Inde ancienne 
une charrue susceptible de semer ? 


- 


En tout cas elle existe dans l'Inde moderne. Consultons à nouveau 
le Bihar Peasant Life: au $ 857 sont décrites trois méthodes de semailles; 
à la volée, le long du silon à la suite de la charrue, enfin avec le tar 
ou ër, instrument décrit à son tour au $ 24, sous le nom de drill- 
plough, charrue-semoir. La charrue ordinaire s'appelle har ou hal, 
et a Gaya lüngal. : 

Quant au ër, c'est une charrue à laquelle s'ajuste un tuyau, 
basa ou côgã, surmonté d'un réceptacle appelé mala, mäleva ou paila 
ou encore ukhri, akri, où on verse la semence. Le Hindi sabdasagar 
de Benares confirme cette description précisément aux mots basa 


1 Risquons encore une hypothèse, Si *sé- a des rejetons dans l'Inde, est-il 
impossible de reconnaître *ar- dans l'indo-iranien wrvarü, qui serait alors également 
un adjectif féminin designant la terre vastement (uru-) labourée, ou celle dont on 
laboure les sillons (*uru-, cf. lat. wruos, gr. odpos, etc. ; pour l'accent sur le 2e terme 
du composé, v. Wackernagel, ii, $ 1144, cf. § 96 b, 8)?  L'unique phárvara-, artificiel 
ou non (v. Henry, MSL., xiii, p. 172; Oldenberg, Rgveda Noten ad x 106. 2) en serait 
une imitation, construite soit sur phdla-, soit sur le radical des mots qu'on trouve 
dans le même hymne, pharpharat, parpharika-, qui est peut-être celui de gr. ddpos 
** charrue ”. 
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et akri! De méme chez Elliot-Beames, p. 340, hal ou har est une 
charrue “si l'on peut donner un nom aussi noble à un instrument sans 
coutre ni oreillon " ; mais p. 227 le basa (à Delhi orna) est le tuyau 
par où la semence descend dans la machine à semer; nous allons 
voir plus bas ce qu'est sans doute cette machine; on ajoute qu'au 
Nord-Ouest le básà est généralement attaché à la charrue proprement 
dite — comme au Bihar. 

Comme au Rajputana aussi: en 1809 Th. D. Broughton rencontre 
à Udaipur l'instrument suivant (Letters written in a Mahratta Camp, 
p. 215): “ They use a drill-plough . . . The drill part consists of a piece 
of bamboo, about two feet long, split and widened at the end, where 
it is covered by leather, so as to resemble a funnel, and which is fixed 
behind the main stick of the plough. In this wide part the driver 
keeps his left hand, filled with grain, with which he at the same time 
steadies the plough; while in the right hand he holds the reins 
of rope and a long stick, with which he guides the bullocks that draw 
it. One man only is required for each plough." 

Et au Deccan : en 1800 Fr. Buchanan (4 Journey from Madras, 
i, 283, et fig.) voit à Kolar semer le sorgho “ by means of an instrument 
named sudiky, which is tied to the handle of the plough”. Cet 
instrument peut se compliquer : le Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency, iii (1893), décrit aussi le gorru telugu, s.v. gorroo : 
“A seed drill. It consists of a beam with three or six shares fitted into 
' it, and a corresponding number of bamboos attached to a zaddigam, 
or drill, into which the seed is thrown and is thence carried into the 
ground by bamboos. . . . The gorroo is also used as a plough." Le 
curigy avec lequel Buchanan a vu à Banawasi semer certaine espéce 
de riz comporte quatre tubes (in, p. 236 et fig.) ; mais ailleurs et pour 
d'autres graines on en emploie qui ont douze tubes (de móme R. H. 
Elliot, Experiences of a Planter, 1871, ti, p. 40) ; et il arrive que derrière 
les douze tubes du curigy qui versent le ragi on attache l'unique sudiky 
qui sert à ajouter la graine de avaray ou tovary (1, p. 285 et fig. ; cf. 
1, p. 371). 

Ces instruments, qui réalisent couramment le miracle attribué à 
Vesclave Mend(h)aka par la légende bouddhique (v. p. 414, n. 3) sont, 
non pas des dérivés, mais des parents très éloignés des semoirs 
européens, qui ne datent que du xvi ou du xvn siècle (v. Encycl. 


1 Maas je n'y trouve pas vaırnä, üirnà donnés par Fallon et Platts; mots dérivés 
de skr. kir-; cf. mar. per- “ semer ” de prakir-. 
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Britannica, 14° éd. s.v. sowing ; Leser, Entstehung und Verbreitung des 
Pfluges, Anthropos Bibliothek, 1931, p. 453), et qui sont indépendants 
de la charrue. En | 


En voilà assez sans doute pour marquer l'extension de la charrue- 
semoir dans l'Inde. Quant aux mots qui la désignent, ou bien ils ne 
sont pas clairs, ou bien ce sont des termes généraux désignant sa 
matière ou sa forme: bäsa dérive de bås “ bambou ”, côg& désigne 
un réceptacle ou un tube de bambou (v. Turner s.v. cügo), brahui 
nar, veut dire “tube”. Quy aurait-il d'étrange à ce que séram de 
son côté eût exactement la valeur du français “ semoir ", entendant 
par là soit l'ensemble charrue plus entonnoir, soit plus simplement 
. lentonnoir lui-même ? L'expression siram yuj- signifierait alors soit 
“ atteler la charrue-semoir ", soit plutôt ''ajuster lentonnoir à la 
charrue ° suivant l'opération plusieurs fois mentionnée ci-dessus ; 
et dans ce cas siralângalam Vadh. S. (40. vi, p. 117, avec grayacch- 4 
p. 237, avec samsrj-) désignerait l'assemblage, et SBr. párisiryam la 
corde (dessinée par Fr. Buchanan) maintenant cet assemblage. 

Pour donner force à l'interprétation et à l'étymologie ici proposées 
de siram, il faudrait prouver l'existence de la charrue semeuse dans 
l'Inde antique. La démonstration directe est impossible. C'est encore 
une chance que les bas reliefs de Bodh Gaya et du Gandhara nous 
renseignent sur les types de charrue proprement dite en usage aux 
alentours de l'époque chrétienne et nous assurent de l'antiquité des 
types actuels. M. Leser, qui en a reproduit trois exemplaires dans 
l'ouvrage capital auquel nous nous sommes déjà référé (Entstehung . . ., 
planches 17 et 18, cf. p. 382), a montré que leur extension dépasse 
l'Inde et remonte a une époque très haute. Il a de plus mis en valeur 
(dans le même ouvrage, p. 245, et dans son article de la Festschrift... . 
P. W. Schmidt intitulé ** Westóstliche Landwirtschaft ", pp. 416-19, 
avec figures) le fait que l'entonnoir à semences également se retrouve 
en Syrie et en Chine, et dés une époque trés ancienne en Mésopotamie — 
mais non en Egypte. Il en reproduit (respectivement, p. 244 et 
p. 417) une image datant du troisième millénaire et une datant 
du second millénaire avant J.-C. ; il en signale d'autres, par exemple 
celle du palais de Sargon, celle du monument d’Asarhaddon, du VII" 
siécle; le tube à semences apparait du reste ici comme encastré 
entre les deux manches de la charrue. En voilà plus qu'il n'en faut 
pour assurer de l'antiquité reculée du procédé, et cela à l'intérieur d'une 
aire où M. Leser montre que d'autres techniques se retrouvent 
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répandues, et confinées : par exemple, la herse simple ou le rouleau 
servant de herse (la herse aussi manque en Egypte). Cette com- 
munauté, et ce qu'on sait ou devine par ailleurs des relations 
préhistoriques entre la Mésopotamie et l’Inde, engage à admettre que 
la charrue semeuse est dans l'Inde bien antérieure à la compilation du 
Veda, et que par conséquent il ne serait pas étonnant de l'y trouver 
mentionnée, 


, 


The Dialectical Position of the Niya Prakrit 
By T. Burrow 


HE “ North-Western Prakrit" as Konow has called it is repre- 

sented by the following documents. 

(1) The two versions of Asoka’s edicts preserved at Mansehra' 
and Shahbazgarhi. At this stage many of the characteristic features 
of the language have not yet developed, e.g. ër > s, ën > Sp. 

(2) The later Kharosthi inscriptions, mostly short, collected by 
Konow in the second volume of the Corp. Inscr. Ind. 

(3) The Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada discovered 
near Khotan (Manuscript Dutreuil du Rhins). 

(4) The Kharosthi documents from Niya, representing the adminis- 
trative language of the Shan-Shan kingdom in the third century A.D. 

In the Journ. As., 1912, pp. 337 ff, J. Bloch examined the 
dialectical peculiarities of the Manuscript Dutreuil du Rhins and 
showed that they appeared in modern times in the languages of the 
North-West. 

The later Kharosthi inscriptions of the North-West along with the 
Kharosthi Dhammapada, were taken by Konow as a basis for a detailed 
treatment of the North-Western Prakrit in his introduction to the 
second volume of the Corp. Inscr. Ind. He did not bring in the Niya 
documents, although, owing to their extensiveness and comparative 
freedom from literary influences, they are the most important of all. 

It is the purpose of this paper, not to give an account of “ Niya ” 
phonology, but to discuss specifically those points in which it coincides 
with or differs from the several varieties of the language of the North- . 
West mentioned above ; and on the basis of this to show that out of the 
modern languages of the North-West Torwali is the one which shows 
the most striking resemblances to the dialect of Niya. 


I. COMPARISON WITH THE KHAROSTHI VERSIONS OF ASOKA 


Points in common are :— 

(1) Preservation of the distinction between the three sibilants 
$, $, and s, which was early obliterated except in the North-West. 

(2) A better preservation of conjunct consonants, especially groups 
with s and r (st, tr, rt, eto.). | 

(3) Development of the vowel r into 77 or ru. In the rest of India 
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there is usually no trace of an r. Examples from Asoka are: (Mansehra) 
mrige, (Shahb) mrugo, (Mans. 5) vudhresu (but Sh. vudhesu), (Sh. 11) 
graha (M. geha), Sh. 13 dridha. In the Niya Prakrit usually ri (which 
may be written r in imitation of Sanskrit), e.g. etvisa “ such ”, krita, 
krisati, ghrida, dritha, trite, also krta grha, ete., which is merely a matter 
of spelling. 

(4) Assimilation of s to $ in the words anusasanam, anusasisamtı 
(S. M. 4). f ; 

In Niya säsana (510). 

(5) sy>s S. M. manusa, anusasisamti, etc.; Niya manusa, 
karısati, etc. The writing sy which occurs in Niya side by side with 
$ is, of course, merely due to the influence of Sanskrit. 

(6) The primary endings are appended to the optative; Asoka : 
patipajgeyati, apakareyati, nivaleyatr ` Niya: anuvarteyatı, avarajeyamtı 
(apa-radh-), visarjeyasi, etc., etc. These forms occur in Pali, usually 
in the later texts (Geiger, Pali Gr., 8 127). In Prakrit according to 
Pischel (§ 459, § 462) we do not find the primary endings in the third 
singular, although they are common enough in the second singular, 
which suggests that the process started in the second singular as an 
effort to distinguish the endings which had become confused, and was 
not in all dialects extended to cover all the persons, but only con- 
sistently in the North-West and in that dialect, presumably western, 
which lies at the basis of Pali. The -à-, which is always long in these 
forms, must come originally from forms in -yat, kuryat, etc., which also 
explains Prakrit forms like vattejjä, beside vattejja and vatte (Pischel, 
§ 459). 

(7) Indeclinable participles in -t. Asoka: tite, drasetr, vijiniti, 
aloceti ` Niya: éruniti 341, apruchiti 39, vajiti " having read ” 376, etc. 

(8) Infinitives in -anaye. ksamanaye S. 10 (other versions have 
-tave). Niya: karamnae, deyamnae, etc., etc. 

In some points the Niya Prakrit approximates more closely to one 
of the Northern versions of Asoka than the other. Thus the change 
from -j- to -y- (Niya maharaya, etc.) occurs only im Shahb., e.g. 
samaya (= samäja-), raya, kamboya. Similarly the assimilation of 
dv to b, Shahb. badasa, Mans. duvadasa, Niya badasa. Also the changes 
fj > and ny >ñ; Shahb. vamñanato (Mans. probably wyamy-), 
Shahb. puña, hirafia (Mans. puna as in the East). 

On the other hand Mans. agrees with Niya im turning tm into 
tv in atva (S. ata). Most important is the treatment of final -as of the 
nom. sing., etc. In Shahb. it predominantly appears as -o, in Mans. 
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as -e. The Niya dialect agrees with Mans., e.g. tade and the usual 
ablative termination -äde. This -e does not, however, appear in the 
- nominative singular because that has been confused with the 
accusative and both appear as -a, but its original presence there is 
attested by verbal forms like gademi < gato’smi, etc. 

In addition there are numerous points in which the Prakrit of 
Niya is differentiated from both the Kharosthi versions of Asoka. 
Of course, there are the characteristics of a later stage of the language, 
such as the weakening of internal consonants, but these are of no 
importance from the poin of view of dialectical distinction. Points 
showing parallel different development are :— 


(1) r appears as ri (r) much more consistently in Niya than in 
‘Asoka. In the former ri is almost universal, while in the latter the 
proportion of forms in which the r has disappeared is quite large. 
Thus in Aéoka, side by side with forms like mrige, mrugo, graha, 
vudhresu, we find a great number of forms like kita, kata, viyapata, 
viyapula, nivuliya, usatena, bhataka, muto, vuta, edisam, paripucha ; 
in fact the r is lost in the majority of forms, with invariable cerebraliza- 
tion of a following dental. Also even when the r is preserved sometimes 
we find cerebralization occurring—wyaprata, katra, kitra. 

(2) A closely related point to the above, the combinations or 
r + dental are -better preserved in the dialect of Niya than in Asoka. 
Cases of assimilation (with or without cerebralization) are the 
exception in Niya. We find bhataraga “master” obviously a loan- 
word, parıvat “to exchange ”, possibly so, katavo besides kartavo. 
(Here there is no reason to assume external influence, but the verb 
kar- is subject to irregularities because perhaps of its being used as 
a kind of auxiliary and weakly stressed.) The same reason no doubt 
accounts for the disappearance of -r- in the preposition sadha “ with ” 
(= särdham). But in the vast majority of instances the r is preserved, 
e.g. kirti, vardhati, artha, ardha, anuvarteyati. 

In Agoka, on the other hand, the assimilation of r + a following 
dental is almost the rule, e.g. Shahb. anuvatatu (M. anuvatatu), 
katava, anuvatamti, nivaleli, etc. ` atha, nirathiya, vadhisatı, vadheti, 
vadhita, diadha. Usually, as seen from these examples, cerebralization 
appears, but not always. In Shahb. the only example of the 
preservation of such a combination seems to be athra in iv, 10. There 
are also a few examples where r is preserved along with cerebralization 
of the dental, e.g. bin and athra. In Mans., while assimilation is 
common, we do find more examples of preservation than in Shahb., 
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e.g. nirathriya, athra, vadhrite, and vadhrayisati (these forms are 
presumably just a way of writing artha, etc., cf. Hultzsch, Corp. 
Inscr. Ind., 1, p. Ixxxvii), but even here assimilation is the commoner. 

(3) The group -rs- is preserved m Niya varsa, darsida " packed ”. 
It is usually assimilated in Asoka vasa, kasamti, pasamda (also preserved 
in prasamda with transposition of the r). 

(4) Ae appears as -6- in Niya, ie. it is distinguished from c. In 
Asoka no distinction is made. 

(5) ts is preserved in Niya, vatsa, samvatsara. It is assimilated to 
-s- (== ss) in Asoka cikisa. 

(6) ms develops into mis in Niya samtsara, mämisa. The nasal 
is simply omitted in Asoka visa (= vihimsä). Similarly mé > me 
in Niya samcaya (= saméaya), but Asoka sasayika. 

(7) -ly- is preserved in Niya, e.g. kalyana. In Asoka it is assimilated. 
to y (kayana Mans.) and l (kalana Shahb.). 

(8) -lp- is asimilated:in Asoka apa, kapa. It is regularly preserved 
in Niya alpa, silpiga “ artisan ”. 

(9) sv appears as sp in both versions of Asoka spagra, spamikena, 
spasuna. In Niya it becomes $v, $vasu, $vast?. e 

(10) In Asoka -sm- of the locative sing. becomes sp, i.e. -aspi 
(through *-asvi), or alternatively it is assimilated to asi. uthanasi, 
etc. Niya, when it does not use the old -e, has invariably -ammi. 

Thus dialectically there are considerable differences between the 
Niya Prakrit and the North-Western versions of Asoka. And the 
interesting thing is that phonologically the language of Niya presents 
a pronouncedly more archaic aspect than Asoka, namely in preserving 
better the consonant combinations such as -rt-, rdh, -rs-, -Ip-, -ly-, -Sc-. 
Nor is there any reason to think that this is a question of orthography 
in Niya due to the influence of Sanskrit, because when assimilation 
did take place there it was usually written, e.g. st > th, dritha, etc. 
Sanskrit forms do, of course, occur throughout the documents but 
they are sporadic and tend to occur in those parts where the style 
was slightly more elevated, for instance, in introductory formule 
to letters. ; 

Obviously we cannot derive the Niya Prakrit from the language 
of Agoka, and the most natural conclusion to draw from the fact 
that phonetically it is better preserved is that its home is to be sought 
further to the west. Because it seems clear (then as now) that the 
more remote a language was in the direction of the North-West the 
less liable it was to phonetic decay. 
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IT. THE Later KHAROSTHI Inscrretions op N.W. INDIA 


The inscriptions later than Asoka are not very extensive and are 
spread over a considerable number of centuries. Consequently they 
provide no satisfactory basis for determining the dialect of a particular 
area at a particular time. Nevertheless, they furnish useful points for 
comparison on the one hand with the earlier Agokan texts, and on the 
other hand with the dialect of Niya. They more closely resemble the 
latter than the former, naturally in being further developed (e.g. 
in the weakening of internal consonants), but also in most of the points 
mentioned above. 

Thus we find that most of the inscriptions agree with Niya in 
preserving conjunct consonants better than Asoka, e.g. Kartiya, 
anugraharthae, Khardaa, sardha, °vardhia, samvardhaka, etc. +s, 
on the other hand, usually appears assimilated in vasa, whereas Niya 
has varsa. 

Likewise (agreeing with Niya) there is no tendency to transpose 
r, as is found in Asoka dhrama, etc. We always find dharma, °sarma, 
karma, etc. This is in a way surprising because in the modern languages 
of the North-West this transposition is general, and it is naturally to 
connect it with the similar phenomenon in Asoka and assume that it 
started very early. We do, on the other hand, find examples in‘this 
period in the Kharosthi Dhammapada, so that presumably it was 
current in some areas of the North-West at this time and in others not. 

Amongst other features may be mentioned: the transition of 
-Aj- and ny to ñ, e.g. puña, ñati; the preservation of ks (however 
it or the Niya, ë# were pronounced) as a separate sound ; preservation 
of the group st (medially but not initially according to Konow, p. exi ; 
the state of affairs in Niya seems to be roughly the same, but we do 
find initial st- in stäsyati alongside forms like thavamnae and thana). 

st is assimilated to th as in all the varieties of the North-Western 
Prakrit. or I 

Likewise, just as in Niya we find samisare, or perhaps samisare 
if Konow’s contention (BSOS., VI, 405) be right. Further, $r > s in 
samana, savaa, sadha. Cf. Niya masu < $ma$ru, sayati < srayate (with 
the sense of “ seizes "), samana, etc. The change was universal in the 
North-West. The Kharosthi Dhammapada shows it and also a similar 
treatment of sr in anavasutacitasa = anavasruta”. An intermediate 
stage is represented by Khar. Dh.p. visravatena = visravatã. A 
similar tendency to this latter is manifested also by the Sanskrit 
of the Divyävadana, e.g. p. 450 lalasrotasa, p. 553 érasta. Likewise 
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in loanwords in Central Asia Saka ssamana, Sogd. smn, Toch. sämam, 
and probably from Central Asia, N.Pers. šaman “an idolater ”. 

In agreement with the Niya Prakrit -to- is assimilated to -p- 
(= -pp-) in sapana (sattvänam), ekacaparisar “41”; Niya caparısa 
“40”, The word diman- is treated in a variety of ways. On the one 
hand we find it developing to -tv- and through that to -p-, e.g. 
apanage, atvan°, atvanasa; Niya, compare apane (139) = atmanah 
and apanasya 201 (apanasya kritaga “your own deeds"). In other 
inscriptions we find as in Shahb. ata. . 

sv usually develops into sp—vispasu, isparaka. Similarly in Niya 
a$pa, Spedaga “ white”. 

-*asmi of the loc. sing. usually, as in Niya, appears as -ami Lost 
is doubtful in the list of forms given by Konow, p. cxi). There is no 
trace of the Asokan -aspi. 

sv is always preserved in these inscriptions—svakiya, svami, svarga. 
There is no trace, either of the Agokan tendency to change it into 
$p or of the tendency of the Niya Prakrit to produce $v. 

The weakening of internal consonants has proceeded much along 
the same lines as in Niya. It was customary to indicate this by 
appending the 7- sign to a letter, however it may have been pronounced ; 
thus k(r) g(r) corresponding to Niya d, s(r) corresponding to Niya s. 
There is a similar tendency to use jh to express Iranian z, e.g. 
vajheska, erjhuna, marjhaka. But it is only found once to express the 
voiced internal -s- in majh|el. In Niya forms like divagha, dajha, 
beside divasa, däsa, are commoner. 

Internal -j- appears as -y- Just asin Niya. Also internal -c- —ayaria, 
sahayara. The latter in Niya apparently becomes $, j (representing 
-2-), praéura < pracura, vajida < väcita “read”. The Kharosthi 
Dh.P. always has -y- here—soino (i.e. soyino) for socinah, so that the 
$ (f) is apparently a peculiarity of the Niya Prakrit. 

In inflection the evidence is much less extensive than for phonology, 
owing to the jejune nature of the texts: It appears, however, that 
the process of decay and innovation has not been pushed so far as in 
the Niya Prakrit. For instance, the original forms of the nominative 
-e and -o are preserved, whereas in Niya, though there is evidence to 
show (see above) that the nom. sing. originally ended in -e, it is now 
confused with the accusative, both ending in o. Sten Konow (Corp. 
Inscr. Ind., vol. ii, p. cxü), after examining the places where -o occurs 
and those where -e occurs, comes to the conclusion that -e prevailed 
in the regions west of the Indus, while -o is usually to be found in the 
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districts to the east of it. The original home of the Niya Prakrit 
would therefore on this ground have to be sought in the area west of 
the Indus. 

The locative - in -am agrees with the Niya dialect as opposed 
to Asokan -aspi, - 

A syntactical poit found both in these inscriptions and in the 
Niya documents is the habit of stringing large numbers of nouns 
together in quasi-compounds. 

Examples are (from Konow, op. cit., p. cxv) mahadanapati 
Patikasa, erjhuna Kapasa, maharaja rajatiraja Hoveskasa ` (from 
Niya) 133 priya nivasaja Svaneyasa “to his dear neighbour Svaneya ” 
575 maya rajadivira sramamna Dhamapriyena “By me the royal 
scribe, the monk Dharmapriya ”. 

Certain technical words are common to both sets of texts, notably 
the terms used in giving dates, ksuna “ time” and saste “day”. 

On the whole, then, it is quite clear that the correspondence is 
very close, much more than with the Asokan texts. There are very 
` few points, indeed, where they seriously diverge. The change sv > £ 
is peculiar to Niya, but might easily have developed out of sv at a 
quite late date: In inflection the Niya dialect shows quite a number 
of innovations not found in the other Kharosthi Inscriptions. “But 
these, too, indicate merely a more advanced stage of linguistic develop- 
ment rather than actual difference of dialect. Such are the confusion 
of nominative and accusative mentioned above and the development 
familiar in modern Indo-Aryan of a transitive preterite from the past 
participle passive, didemi “I gave”, drüthesı “ you saw ”, etc. 

Dividing the dialect of the Indian inscriptions according to the 
nom. sing. in -e or -o, we may class the Niya language as SE Very 
closely connected with the -e dialect. - 


IH 


The only literary text in the North-Western Prakrit is the 
Kharosthi Manuscript -of the Dhammapada. This text shows strong 
influences of the original dialect from which it was derived, and before 
evaluating it for dialectical purposes this has to'be discounted. 
Examples of this element are :— 

The treatment of ks as kh: bhikhu, khano, cakhuma, pratimukhe, 
puñapekha. The regular dialectical treatment is ch—chaya, bhichawi, 
vichitant. No distinction is expressed, as in the Niya documents, 
between ëË = ks and ch = ch. Of interest is aveha C° 31 which 
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== apeksa. The change ks > h (after a long vowel) is characteristic 
of Ardha Magadhi. Obviously the original text from which this was 
adapted cannot have been Pali, but, if not Ardha Magadhi, at any rate 
something connected with or influenced by it. This points to the 
existence of versions of the Buddhist scriptures in Prakrit dialects 
of which no direct trace remains. 

Further assimilation of r is often to be ascribed to the same source : 
silavata B 24, udaga B 30, kana (= karna-) B 34, bhayadasima B 32, 
abha (= abhrat) A? 3, dhama AS 4, as opposed to the regular dialect 
forms marga B 6, darsana CY» 37, matrena B 24, etc. 

vasa appears with assimilation of -rs- in CY? 18, 19, as commonly 
in the inscriptions of the North-West. On the other hand, we find 
varsa C*? 2, as in Niya. In some cases it is not easy to say whether we 
are dealing with a form borrowed from the original text or the genuine 
dialect form, namely when both forms are found elsewhere in different 
North-Western documents. Thus vasa, which occurs twice (see above), 
we might have thought to be the genuine dialectieal form because 
that appears both in Agoka and the later Kharosthi inscriptions. 
But at Co 2 we find varsa as in the Niya documents. Similarly we 
find apa for alpa. lp is assimilated as pointed out above in the North- 
Western versions of A$oka but preserved in Niya. Since we cannot 
be sure that the assimilation in apa of the Kharosthi Dhammapada 
is not due to the original text, we cannot be quite secure in taking it 
as evidence that this text represents a dialect in whieh that 
assimilation had taken place. 

Other examples that may be mentioned are: suy? = $uci, probably 
because the adjective $uci- existed no longer in the vernacular of the 
North-West; anasava (= anäsrava-), contrasted with the regular 
treatment of sr in anavasutacitasa. Further may be mentioned 
numerous inflexional forms which were current when these verses 
were composed, i.e. in the early Buddhist period, but later were not 
used in middle Indian, for instance the ablative in -a (= at) abha 
(abhrät), gen. sing. of stems in -ant in -ato (by this time everywhere 
-antasa), futures like uvehrsı CY? 22, aorists etc., most of which had to 
be preserved, of course, for the sake of the metre. 

Subtracting these elements the language displays considerable 
similarity to the dialect of Niya. The weakening of internal consonants 
has proceeded on much the same lines, although the alphabet expresses 
it much less satisfactorily. There is, for instance, no difference between 
s and s, ch and ch, and this may easily be due to defects of the 
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alphabet. Internal -g- appears written as -k-, e.g. urako, éufiakare, 
etc. This is curious, but there is no doubt that it represents what in 
the Niya documents is expressed as $, because just as Niya ¢ it tends 
to be confused with y. Thus udaka is written for udaya (B 13, C" 18) 
and dhoreka for dhoreya Cv9 37. Similarly in Niya apramego is written 
for aprameya and vyaga for vyaya. The-omission of internal consonants, 
which in Niya occurs only in suffixes -2ka, -aka, -uka (e.g. agamduda), 
is somewhat further developed in the Dh.P. .Thus, besides cases of 
omission in suffixes, daruva = däruka Ur 31, athagio A? 4, we have 
forms like rog = roga, bhoha = bhoga, with -h- inserted in the hiatus. 
Similarly -t- is omitted in abhar B 7 = abhati, phasar A? 10 = spréati, 
although it is usually preserved ` sat? is written for sawam in C% 12, 
showing that -t- was coming to be very lightly, if at all, pronounced. 

The appearances suggest that the Dh.P. represents a slightly more 
advanced stage of development phonetically than do the documents 
from Niya, and the sporadic omissions of -g-, -t-, etc., probably mean 
that in the spoken language of the people connected with the 
manuscript the tendency had become general, but the traditional 
orthography only allows it to appear occasionally in the text. From 
this we would conclude that the manuscript was later than the Niya 
documents. I 

Further common characteristics are the changes ny > ñ, sv > Sp, 
and sr > s; ms becomes mis, but the anusvara is consistently not 
written in this manuscript, so it appears as ts, satsara A?-6, ahitsai 
A‘ 8. It was wrongly transliterated ns by Senart. 

A marked characteristic of this text is a tendency to represent 
v by m, e.g. bhamanan < bhävanäya, nama < nävam, and even pusaviva 
for puspam iva. In the Niya Prakrit this occurs regularly in one word— 
games “to seek"; also ameéiuta in the verses quoted from the 
Dhamma P., No. 510. Perhaps cimara 149 may be < civara. 

A tendency common both to the Niya Prakrit and the Kharosthi 
Dh.P. is the voicing of unvoiced stops when preceded by a nasal, and 
the omission of voiced stops in a similar position. This was treated by 
J. Bloch in the article mentioned above, showing that it occurs in 
modern times all over the North-West. Examples are (a) paja “ 5”, 
sagapa < sankalpa, ete.; (b) kuñaru “ elephant”, udumaru, etc. 
In Niya we find (a) upasamghidavo = upasank-, samghalidavo from 
samkalayati “to collect ", gamdavo (so written fourteen times as against 
` gamtavo twice). No examples are found in the case fic, pamca, ete., 
being invariably found. We cannot be sure how this is to be accounted. 
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for because there is a constant tendency due to the phonetic character 
of the native language to unvoice voiced stops in Indian words which 
might possibly mask a change like this. Still the fact that -mj- never 


occurs would speak for the change not having taken place in this 


dialect. 


(b) gamfiavara “ treasurer ” (Iranian *ganjaßara-), chimnati “he - 


cuts" < *chindatt, which has replaced Skt. chinatii, bhimnati, 
bamnanae "to bid". But forms like bamdhitaga 660 are not 


uncommon. The development has not taken place in Niya in the case: 


of nd (as it has in the Dh.P. pano < pandita, etc.).. We always 
find pimda, damda, etc. In the case of -mb- the only example available 


is hastama “ quarrel’, which is an Iranian word from the base pons 


(cf. BSOS., vii, p. 788). 


On the whole, then, the Kharosthi Dhamma P. is much the more | 


consistent in carrying out this change and it may be taken as an `- 


indication of dialectical difference. 


There is a tendency, sporadic but quite common, to change e ` 


into ?, e.g. viranesu, pramodia, wvito, sarvi. This change is not found 
apparently outside Khotan (see below). The question, therefore, which 
‘naturally arises, whether the manuscript was copied in Khotan or 
imported from India is settled by this point. It must have been copied 


in Khotan, perhaps more than once, to account for this specifically 5 


Khotanese change. 
There is one point in which the Dh.P. differs from the Niya dacot 
and the later Kharosthi inscriptions, but agrees with Aśoka, and that 


is a tendency (not universal, but common) to transpose r. Examples | 


are drugati, drumedhino, drugha, pravata. ` 
' The specific A$okan change sv (and sm) > sp is not found here, 
as, indeed, in any other text outside Asoka. 


In inflection the most important difference is the treatment of 2n 


the nominative singular. The Kharosthi Dhammapada represents an 
-0 dialect; Niya, as shown above, an -e dialect. Judging from the 
division of these forms geographically, which is mentioned above, 
the home of the Dhamma P. dialect : is to be sought to the east of the 
Indus. 

- As we have seen at Niya, no distinction is preserved between 


nominative and accusative. This would seem to have been the case 
at the time the present copy of the Kharosthi Dh.P. was made. 
Because, there reigns complete confusion, as seen from the following | 


list of examples :— 
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N.S.in-o  . . magana athagio $etho 
“ae cH . nai kalu pramadasa 
» G . `. a$oka soino jana 
Acc. S.in-w . . so tu loku ohaseti 
5 wanda . dhamu sucarita cari 
N. Acc. N. -o . . bhayo C7 
= U. . pranoti paramu sukhu; abhaya namu sa disa 
ji q. . apramadu amatapada, pramado mucuno pada 


This state of affairs seems most naturally to be explained by 
assuming that the people among whom the document was current no 
longer distinguished the two cases. This is in agreement with the 
conclusion above, that phonetically there were indications of a more 
advanced stage in the popular speech. 

Another important distinguishing mark is the locative gar: 
That, as we have seen, is -aspi or -asi in Asoka and -ami in the later 
Kharosthi inscriptions and Niya. In the Kharosthi, Dh.P. we 
frequently find a form in -asa, e.g. uthanaalasa-(cf. A? 6, A9 6, A? 15, 
B 30, 38, Cv» 3, 28, 30). The form as it stands is identical with -the 
genitive singular but the syntax in all these passages demands a 
locative. It must therefore represent an original -asi. How the final 
-a instead of -i is to. be.accounted for is not easy to say. We might 
think of a phonetic process resulting in the confusion of final vowels, 
but there is no further evidence to support this. The only other 
explanation is that it was due to ignorance of a form -asi among the 
-people among whom the text was current. Not knowing the form 
they would easily confuse it with the genitive in -asa. But how did 
this oceur ? We might assume that original text (in which already one 
Ardhamagadhi characteristic has been pointed out above) had locatives 
‘in -a(m)si, and that these were not current in the dialect into which 
it was translated. On the other hand, locatives in gei are attested 
in the North-West in Aéoka, though not in the later Kharosthi 
inscriptions and in Niya. Since, however, the Dh.P. shows quite a 
number of differences from these latter texts, it would not be at all 
surprising to find the locative in -ast in it. The difficulty in that case 
-is to account for the confusion with the genitive which there seems 
no reason to explain from phonetic causes. 

A further point of comparison is afforded by the indeclinable 
participle in -#, which as in Niya and Aéoka is in -ti: upajiti Cre 44, 
pramayiti A? 3, parivajeti A? 8 


~~. 
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To sum up, the main differences between the two dialects are not 
many but striking where they occur. We notice in the Dh.P. a more 
pronounced tendency to voice voiceless stops after nasals and omit 
voiced stops in similar positions, a more pronounced tendency to 
change -v- into -m-; the transposition of r; the nom. sing. in -o, 
and possibly the locative singular in -asi. In all these the group of 
later Kharosthi inscriptions having nom. sing. in -e agrees with Niya 
rather than with the Dh.P. In one point, the transposition of 7, the 
Dh.P. recalls Asoka, possibly also in the locative.-asi. The evidence 
leads us to seek the original home of the Dh.P. east of the Indus. 
Its date is, if anything, later than the Niya documents. 


IV. THE DIALECT or KHOTAN 


One document out of the collection—661—is written in a different 
script and dialect from the rest. It was found at Endere, but since it 
is dated in the tenth year of Avijida Simha, King of Khotan, we may 
take it as representing the administrative language of Khotan, just 
as the Niya documents represent the administrative language of the 
Shan-Shan kingdom. The date of the document is not settled, even 
approximately. 

Since the language looks noticeably different from that of Niya, 
it will be profitable to analyse the differences in detail. 

e and o become 7 and à. Kali sagafi (= sakäse), uvadayi (< uvadaye 
< upadaya), the optatives widiyadi (Niya veteyatı), uthaviyadı, cudiyadi, 
dhinadi “he gives” (Niya, denati). 

o > ü in cudiyadı (Niya, codeyati). The same characteristic appears 
in Khotanese Saka (S. Konow, Saka Studies, pp. 19, 20). It appears 
in this document in the Iranian title Hinajha = orparnyös 
(BSOS., vii, 514). Its occurrence in the Dh.P. was mentioned above 
as indicating Khotanese influence in that document. 

In the instrumental the -e is treated differently, becoming à, e.g. 
mulyâna, tâna. The same appears in the 3rd sing. of the causative, 
madrädi = mamtretr. It is not obvious why there is this difference. 
We might think of it as due to their bemg terminations and 
therefore less strongly accented, resulting in a shortening of the . 
¿to é But the -e of the locative singular is treated like the ordinary 
e—kali, sagafi. 

Initial d- is regularly aspirated, dh-, dhivajha “ day”, dhitu 
“gave”, dhadu = damdam. It must be due to native Khotanese 
pronunciation. 
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. Internally the change does not occur in the only example available, 
vivadu = vivädam: 

Between vowels -t- always appears as -d-, haradı, kidd, grahidu, 
uvagadu, dhinadi, syadi, etc. This being the case, we can conclude 
that since the past participle of dà- appears as dhitu we are dealing with 
a double consonant, i.e. *ditta-. Niya dita therefore is not directly 
derived from Aryan *dita-, i.e. doté, but another of the numerous- 
new formations that appear in India. The form *ditta- for the North- 
Western Prakrit is also shown by Torwali dit “gave”. A single -t- 
would not have been preserved, cf. Torw. gà "went" 

The tendency to voice internal -t- was, of course, general in the 
North-West as everywhere. In the Niya documents, however, the 
development is masked on account of a general tendency to confuse 
voiced and unvoiced sounds. The native language-of Shan-Shan, as 
I have shown in JRAS., 1935, pp. 667 f., was like Tocharian in being 
devoid of voiced stops. Consequently they confuse them in Indian 
words. The fact, therefore, that a similar confusion does not exist 
in this inscription is of great interest, because it demonstrates that the 
native language of Khotan (pre-Saka) was quite different from the 
probably ‘Tocharian language of Shan-Shan. Naturally one document 
does not enable us to say what it was, but it is satisfactory to be able 
to fix a boundary to the extension of Tocharian at this time. 

The group st which otherwise is assimilated in all varieties of the 
North-Western Prakrit is preserved in ost “8”. The final vowel is 
also surprising, recalling Saka hasta (besides hasta). On the other hand, 
we find the usual assimilation of -str- in utah “ camel”. 

The. group -sy- is always preserved in the genitive singular 
?simhasya, etc. Of course, this is merely a case of imitating Sanskrit. 

In inflection the most important difference is that in this document 
the distinction between nom. and acc. is still preserved, whereas in 
Niya it is quite obliterated. The nominative appears either as -á or 
-ah, the acc. as -o or -u. 

Examples of the nom. sing. are: asti manu$à nagaraga “ Thére is 
a man of the city ”, asti mayi utah tanuvagah, so utah Vagiti Vadhagasya - 
tanuvagah sonoro “ That camel has become the.property of V. V." 
Examples of the acc. sing. are: so uto vikrinami "I am selling that 
camel"; Vagiti Vadhaga hiravasiso mulyo masa dhitu "AN. V. gave 
the whole price (the construction of masá in this sentence is not clear) ; 
vivadu uthaviyadi “ should stir up a dispute" ; dhadu dhinadi * pays _ 
a penalty ”. 
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This being established, the phrase so utah aphifianu haradi is to, 
be translated " That camel carries aphiñanu ” and not (as wrongly : 
taken by P. S. Noble, BSOS., vi, 451, and by me, BSOS., vu, 515) 
“ Aphifianu carries away that came B 

Of these two forms of the nom. sing. SÉ if it really represents the 
visarga must be simply a Sanskritism. The -å is some kind of e-sound, 
as shown by the forms téna and mamdrädi. It is to be classed therefore ` 
with the e-dialects along with Niya. What is surprising is that we: 
seem to have here a treatment of the -ah of the nominative sing. distinct 
from all other Prakrits. Everywhere where it becomes -e the -e is 


not distinguished from the ordinary -e, of the locative singular for . | 


instance. Here we have? < e in the locative and à < ah in the nom. 
sing. It is a pity there is not more information, e.g. in the form of 
ablative singulars (Niya -ade) on the point. The only other form 
containing an original -as is puradu, with development in the o- 

direction. This, however, is of no significance, because regularly in | 
those ‘dialects which have -e in the nom. sing. -o occurs in adverbial - 


forms like these (J. Bloch, BSOS., vi, pp. 291 ff. ; I’ Indo-Aryen, p. 8). ` 


The change -am > -u in the accusative singular is interesting. 
In Niya it appears as -a as does the nominative, but there are traces, 
in the pronominal forms, of the change -am > -u, namely ahu “I” 
amahu tumahu (< asmabhyam, etc.) tuo “you” < tuvám. 

In yatha rajadhamu syadi we apparently have the neuter singular. 


The document further throws considerable light on the history of où 


the new preterite which the Niya dialect has formed out of the past 
participle passive. They say, for instance, ditemi, dates, dita, dıtama, 


ditetha, ditamti for “I, you, etc., gave ”. It is not clear from the ` 


Niya language itself what the -a in dita (3rd sing.) represents. The 
Khotanese document, however, shows that it was originally the neuter 
singular that was used here. We find, for instance, tasya utasya 
kidä Vagiti Vadhaga niravasiso mulyo masá dhitu Khvarnarsasya 
grahidu “ For that camel V. V. gave the whole price and it was received 
by Khvarnarse ”. Here we find both the original construction 
(Khvarnarsasya NA and the new one (dhitu with the nom. 
sing.) side by side. à i 

Development in a similar direction is shown by the Niya documents. 
We get :— 

(1) Constructions with the subject in the instrumental 16 maya 
maharayena Peta Avand tamkura Arjunasa picavida “ By me the en š 
king P.A. was handed over to the camkura Arjuna ". 


fon 
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- (2) The nom. sing. supplants the instrumental in conjunction with 
Ehe "past participle-edasa mahuli stri Bamon unida gida “ His wife 
took-a woman Ramasri as an adopted chil 
| (3) The instrumental is used as a ons even with the present 

tense. 622 minira yapi kala Dun hhati " The AEN 8 son 
kala Pumfiabala writes ” 

Whether the See of the personal endings to the past 
participle had taken place in the Khotan dialect as it has in Niya it 
is not possible to say. No example happens to occur in the 
present text. 

The intransitive samvritah agrees in gender and number with its 
subject. In Niya transitive and intransitive verbs are treated alike. 

The differences between the two varieties of Prakrit may therefore 
be classified under the following headings: (1) Special developments 
in Khotan, e > z, o > à, d- > dh-. 

(2) Special developments in Shan Shan, notably a BODEN 
tendency of unvoicing and confusion of surd and sonant. 

(3) Differences due to the fact that Prakrit of Khotan is more 
. archaic than the Niya Prakrit. They are the preservation of the 
distinction between nom and acc., and a somewhat less advanced 
stage in the development of the new preterite from the past participle 
passive. | 

(4) There remains the possibility of original | dialect differences 
in their Indian sources. One document naturally. does not provide 
much to found hypotheses on. There is así? “ 8” where there seems 
to be preservation of -st-. This is certainly not what we would expect 
because otherwise that group is assimilated in all varieties of the 
North-Western Prakrit. The final - also is difficult to account for. 

The possibility must certainly be taken into account that a form 
like this is due to the influence of Khotani Saka, which has hasti 
` for “eight”. When the Sakas came to Khotan is not known, but there 
is clear Iranian influence in this document. The king has an Iranian 
title hinajha (*hinadza-). The man whom the document is about has 
a name which is undeniably Iranian, Khrarnarse (= *xvar-narseh, 
BSOS., vii, 789). So that it is natural to assume that Iranians, 
presumably Sakas, were already here. That being so, Iranian influence . 
seems more probable than.actual preservation of -st- in the Prakrit. 
Also we get the usual assimilation in utah. . 

If we are going to consider the possibility of Saka influence, we 
might also see it in the nom. sing. An à is otherwise unknown in Middle 
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Indian, but we do get a similar modified a in Saka in the nom. sing. 
gyastä, etc. Since there is no trace of such a form inside India, from 
which the language must have been imported, and since everywhere 
the -e < ah of the nom. sing. is not distinguished from original e, there 
is hardly any possibility left except that it was invented m Khotan. 
Similarly tana = Saka tiäna, madrädi = Sak. dyañäta, etc. The 
accusative, too, in Saka is -u, gyastu, etc., just as here. 

If we assume that these things are due to the influence of Saka, 
then there remains no difference between the two dialects which 
need to be attributed to their Indian source. Basically they are the 
same language and the fact that they look so different is due almost 
entirely to recent developments in their Central Asian environment. The 
Niya dialect, as we have seen, coincides pretty closely to that part of 
the Kharosthi inscriptions of N.W. India, which have the nom. in -e. 
These for the main part are concentrated in that area to the west of 
the Indus round Peshawar, which was the centre of the Kushan 
dominions. It is this official language, then (as one would have 
expected for historical reasons), which has been transplanted to Khotan 
and Shan-Shan, taking on a slightly different form in each. 

Most of the phonetic peculiarities of this dialect reappear in the 
modern Dardic languages. A few of the phonetic developments are 
particular to Torwali, namely :— 

(1) sv > ën, Niya svasu, Torwali $6. In the closely related Garwi 
(ëng, as once m Niya, priyaspasuae. On the other hand, Sina has 
sá with the s preserved. | 

(2) sv > śp. Niya aspa, $peta, Torwali pais < ($)pasü < Svasrü. 
This change is also found in Sina, ăšpo but not apparently in Kasmizi, 
chyat" “ white”. 

(3) sm > m, Niya amahu, and locatives m -ammi, Torwali mó 
“we” <(a)mahu. On the other hand both Sina and Kagmiri show 
a change to s (as in Agoka to some extent. and the Kharosthi Dh.P.), 
Ks. ast “we”, S. ase “ ower ”’. 

These are the most important points establishing close relationship. 
Other -forms of interest are: Tore. bi, Niya bhifa “ seed ” (with 
unexplained bh-). Usually in the North-Western Prakrit -j- became 
-y-, maharaya. The -j- in this form is probably to be explained by 
gemination. bija > biya > biyya >, bijja bhifa > Torw. biz. 

Similar is the case of Niya za " here ”. Skt. iha > Asokan 4a > iya 
> gya (with additional emphasis natural in such a word) > ¿Ja 
> da. 


H 
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Tn Niya Skt. dv is treated differently bains as to whether it 
was originally dv or dun. Thus dvara but biti. Similarly Torwali 
has bi “ second ”, der " door ” (though the latter looks as if it may be 
Persian). On the other hand, they disagree in the word for “12”: 
Niya badasa, "Tore. dväs 

One point which appears in Torwali but not EE in Niya 
(as mentioned above) is the transposition of r. Tore, fk “ high” 
< *drigha < dirgha-, Jübal “thin” > *drubala > durbala. 

Further there is no trace in any of the Dardic languages of the +- 
which develops between ms in mamisa, etc. "Tore, mas, Sina mos. 

It might be going too far to say that Torwali is the direct lineal 
descendant of the Niya Prakrit, but there is no doubt that out of all 
the modern languages it shows the closest resemblance to it. A glance 
at the map in the Linguistic Survey of India shows that the area at 
present covered by “ Kohistani”’ is the nearest to that area round 
Peshawar, where, as stated above, there is most reason to believe was 
the original home of the Niya Prakrit. That conclusion, which was 
reached for other reasons, is thus confirmed "Ry the distribution of the 
modern dialects. ` 


On the Alphabetic Notation of Certain Phonetic 
Features of Malayalam E 


By RAYMOND T. BurLIN 


[4 3 


To search for “unity” and “system” at the expense of truth is 
not, I take it, the proper business of philosophy, however universally it 
may have been the practice of philosophers.—G. E. Moore. 


T is proposed here to offer some considerations on the representa- 
tion of certain Malayalam? sounds. It is not the purpose 
of these notes to present a detailed laboratory account of the acoustic 
and physiological phenomena to be symbolized, but while characterizing 
these phenomena sufficiently for the reader to appreciate their general 
nature, rather to consider certain specific phonetic circumstances of 
their occurrence and the significance of these in the elaboration of a 
notational system. ` 


[A brief indication is here given of the sound-values which 
the reader should attach- to the symbols hereafter employed, in 
order to enable him to make some verbal response to the visual forms, 
- and in the case of those familiar with the language, to assist in the 
identification of the words. 

Vowels and Diphthongs The precise value to be given to the vowels 
and diphthongs is irrelevant to the present discussion. Twelve symbols 
will be used, viz. a, aa, e, ee, i, ii, o, oo, u, un, 9, ai. (A symbol is not a 
letter: a& and & are two distinot symbols.) It will be found sufficient 
for the present purpose to read these symbols in accordance with inter- 
national phonetic usage, length being represented by double letters. 

Consonants.—The reader will find it sufficient to attach to the 
` following symbols the values described in J. R. Firth's “ Short Outline 
of Tamil Pronunciation "?: p, pp, t, tt, Ú, ff, c, ce) k, kk, m, mm, 
n, nn, pp D ny, 1 I, l, lv vv, y, yy Those who are unfamiliar 
with this work may, without prejudice to the main considerations of this 
article, interpret these symbols, together with b, fh, g, jj, s, e, f, and h, 
in accordance with international phonetic usage, subject to the following 
" modifications : e, ce, j, jj are palato-alveolar affricates, ¢ is used for the 


1 Our informants were Travancore Brahmins. : 
2 Appendix to Arden’s Grammar of Common Tamil (new and revised edition), 
published by the Christian Literature Society of India, 1934. 
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International Phonetic Association g, f is retroflex, y has its English value 
in ges. 

The following symbols require special explanation: tt, n, nn, n, nn, 
jj, r, r, p Kk. 

tt. The primary articulation of the sound represented is alveolar and 


OR slight secondary palatalization. 
fi, nn. "Po be read respectively as short and long nasals with primary 
dental articulation and slight secondary velarization. 

n, nn. Short and long nasals respectively with primary alveolar 
articulation and slight secondary palatalization. 

hy. Pre-velar articulation, intermediate between p and y. 

r. A short alveolar trill with shght secondary velarization. 

r. A denti-alveolar or dental trill with secondary palatalization. 

Tt. The symbol should be given the value assigned by Firth (v.s.) to x. 
A retroflex frictionless continuant. 

kk. Should be interpreted as a tense voiceless palatal plosive.] 


Our observations are based upon an examination, on the phonetic 
level, of the circumstances in which certain sounds occur in a number 
of selected Malayalam words. These sounds will, as a result of our 
analysis, be symbolized by (t, tt, tt, t; ff), (m, mm, n, nn, n, nn, p, 
pp, 83, 9,09) (b IL L QD, (© r t) (E kk, kk). Both from the point 
of view of orderliness of exposition and of typographical con- 
venience we shall find it advantageous to treat the material in 
groups, as indicated above by the use of brackets. It should be 
stated that this methodological device has been so chosen as in no 
way to affect our conclusions. 

We shall examine in detail the alternances occurring within these 
groups in initial, intervocalic, medial, and final positions. The material 
wil not, however, be presented in this schematic order, but in 
diminishing sequence from the series presenting the maximum, to 
‘that presenting the minimum number of alternative terms.! 

In certain cases it has been possible to establish a complete series 
on the basis of a single term alternance in complete words. Such 
series are prefixed with an asterisk. 

Important as such cases are, it would, however, be impossible to 
devise an adequate notational system exclusively on the basis of 
entire words, since, of the theoretically possible number of single- 
term alternances in complete words, only comparatively few are 
actual No doubt further investigation will reveal such series which 
the writer has not yet had the good fortune to discover. Neverthe- 


1 The expression “ alternative phonetic terms" is used by J. R. Firth in The Use 
and Distribution of Certain English Sounds (English Studies, 1935). 
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less, it is certain that no amount of research would reveal single- 
term alternances in all the contexts chosen for the present purpose. 

In the majority of cases, therefore, it has been necessary to employ 
words exhibiting multiple alternance, by extracting from them 
appropriate isolates 1 in the form of particular phonetic sequences 
exhibiting single-term alternance. The specificity of the isolates 
selected for the present purpose is such as to enable us to devise 
a notation making the fullest use, compatible with unambiguity 
and practical convenience, of contextual conventions involving 
contiguous terms. By increasing the degree of specificity, such 
contextual conventions could be considerably reduced. 


TABLE A 


SERIES I. INTERVOCALIC 









*pati husband 
*kuti ajump 
koti greed | kotti stung 
paata path 


glued | *pafi a step 
*kutfi  tent-peg|*kufi a drink 
koti flag! kofti struck 
paatta cockroach | paafa scum 
I kota umbrella; kotta basket 


*patt: dog 









SERIES II. MEDIALLY, PRECEDED BY HOMORGANIC NASAL 





t tt t 
_panto ball | tantte one's | kantu saw 
niintuka to swim | makantte son's | niinfu became long 
entte my 





SERIES III. MEDIAL GROUPS (OTHER THAN THOSE INCLUDED IN 
SERIES II AND IV) 





t L 
vaastavam truth | kaffam troublesome 
panti column | faftipuurtti 60th birthday 





1 The term has been adopted from Professor H. Levy. 
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SERIES IV. MEDIALLY, WITH T OR y 


tt 
raattri night 
varttamaanam news 
sattyam truth 
marttyan man 


SERIES V. INITIAL (INCLUDING INITIAL GROUPS) 


t 
tanta father 
tekka south 
tiireca decision 
tutal a chain 5 
tyaagam a sacrifice 
tyajikkuka to discard 
stanam breast 


It will be seen that in Table A the series exhibiting the maximum 
alternance occurs intervocalically and contains five terms, while 
medially with preceding homorganic nasal we have a three-term series, 
in other medial groups a series of two terms, and a single term 
initially and in medial groups with r or y. 

It is evident that the number of symbols necessary and adequate 
for the representation of a series of alternative terms is in direct 
proportion to the number of such terms. The maximum number of 
symbols will be required in the series exhibiting the maximum 
alternance, the minimum in the minimum series. 

Now it is important to realize that no useful purpose whatsoever 
can be served by seeking a chimerical unity between a term in a major 
series and one in a minor series, or even between the terms of two 
different series containing an equal number of terms, since to do so 
is to leave out of account the relevant context of their occurrence and 
so to invalidate any conclusion. 

Strictly speaking each term might be distinctively symbolized, 
but for the practical purposes of notation it is desirable to practise 
some measure of symbol economy. This may best be effected if the 
choice of symbols in a minor series be determined by an empirical 
comparison ‘of the sounds in question to similar sounds in a major 
series (subject, however, to a provision to be explained subsequently). 
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Thus tt is used in medial consonant groups in the foregomg examples 
on the ground that empirical observation shows the sound to be 
almost identical with that symbolized by tt m the intervocalic series. 
Absence of approximate acoustic identity does not necessarily 
` preclude the use of identical symbols for two terms in different series. 
Thus, although there is a difference of tensity and voicing between the 
terms of the initial and intervocalic series symbolized by t, no 
ambiguity can arise if the appropriate convention be adopted. It 
would, nevertheless, have been equally legitimate to employ a 
distinctive symbol, say 3, for the term in the intervocalic series ; and 
such a proceeding might, for certain pedagogical purposes, be 
advantageous. Since, however, Malayalam is a written language, and 
that in the orthography both terms are represented by identical 
symbols, for general purposes ib is perhaps more convenient, without 
implying any relationship, to use similar symbols in both cases. 


SERIES Ill. OTHER MEDIAL GROUPS (EXCLUDING THOSE IN SERIES IV) 






1n 








anyan stranger | payti column 


samsaarikkuka to talk 
| tinmaan for eating 





SERIES IV. INITIAL 


m li n p 


maattuka to move | naarahija lemon | paan I 
maram tree | ninnu stood | pannal we 
mula bamboo | niinti swam | noti moment 





SERIES V. MEDIALLY, AFTER T ORT 


taarnna lower 
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SERIES VI. FINAL 


m n 
manam _ smell| payyan . boy 
ikkaalam this time | veefan hunter 
addeeham he | cemmaan cobbler 





SERIES VII. Inrrraz GROUP 
n 
nyaayam justice 


The nasal group presents a maximum series of ten terms inter- 
vocalically. The series with following homorganic stop presents six 
terms. It will be observed that for the second, fifth, and sixth terms 
of this series, symbols have been employed which do not occur in the 
notation of the maximum series, viz. n, p, n. 

Now, although the sounds thus symbolized do not occur inter- 
vocalically, it would be possible, by establishing a contextual 
convention as to length, to employ either nn, pp, ny, or n, p, n in 
both series. Such simplification nevertheless appears unnecessarily 


TABLE C 


SERIES I. INTERVOCALIC 







l Il lN 
palaka plank | pallakko a litter | kala weed | vellam water 
baalika girl | alli bud | kadali kind of banana | palli church 
mula breast} mulla kind of plant | mula bamboo | mulls thorn 


SERIES IT. FINAL 





i l 


pakal daytime | aval she 
mayil peacock | kavil cheek 
vacaal perhaps | aaluka]' persons 
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SERIES III. INITIAL 


1 


laafam horseshoe 
ookam world 
lejja shyness 


SERIES IV. MEDIAL GROUPS 
1 


taalpparyam meaning 
kalppam kind of tree 


schematic and is of no practical convenience. It is gratuitous to assume | 
that in all cases contextual conventions are necessarily preferable 


to additional symbols. 

Similar arguments have been advanced for the use of either h or 
y for both h initially and y finally in English. It is interesting to note 
that by applying the method here described, such fruitless discussions 
are avoided. The intervocalic series m English contains both h and 
y, while the initial (a minor series) contains: h but not y, and the 
final (also a minor series) contains n but not h. Reference to the 
intervocalic (major) series will suggest the use of h for a similar 
sound in the initial series, while reference to the same series will suggest 
the use of n for a similar sound in the final series. 

Tables C and D are presented without comment, since they involve 
no new problem. 


TABLE D 


SERIES I, [INTERVOCALIC 





r r t 
*kara sap | *kara coast | *kara punt-pole 
kiiri tore| kiiri mongoose; Kn bundle 
coore cookedrice | coora blood | koori fowl 


pura thatched hut | pupa a stream 
mara Screen mara rain 
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SERIES II. MEDIAL (GROUPS 





iircca uneasiness | suuryan sun | covvaareca Tuesday 
yaattra journey |kaaryam fact 
tarkkam dispute | viiryam bravery | taarnna lower 





SERIES III. INITIAL 





r r 

raantal lantern | raattri night 
raani queen | ruci sense of taste 
ravukka cotton or silk roomam hair 


jacket (women’s) 





SERIES IV. FINAL 
r 


payar peas 
kayar rope 
malabaar Malabar 


SERIES V. [INITIAL GROUPS 


Y 


kramam gradual 
E cramiocu tried 


There remain the velar and palatal unaspirated plosive alternances 
(Table E). It should be noticed that previous writers have failed to 
observe the alternance value of the third term of the intervocalic 
series, Alyyar,! for instance, treating such cases as variants of kk “ m 
association with palatal vowels". The following examples leave no 
doubt that.kk is a discrete term. 


1 L. Vishwanatha Rämaswämi Aiyyar, A- Brief Account of Malayalam Phonetics. 
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TABLE: E 
SERIES I. [INTERVOCALIC 










kk 
akam inside | akkam a numeral 
pooke go (imper.) | pookko gait 
maka] daughter | makka] children 


kaakkuka to ripen 
arakko grind (imper.) 
arakkuka to disguise 
avan vikkaan he is going 
pookunnu to sell 


kaakkuka to guard 
arakko sealing wax 
arakkuka to saw 
avan vikkaan he is going 
pookunnu to stammer 










SERIES Il. [INITIAL (INCLUDING INITIAL GROUPS) 


k 
karam tax 
karinjaali name-of tree 
iiri mongoose 
kramam gradual 


, SERIES III. MEDIALLY, PRECEDED BY Homoraanic NASAL 


k 
manka virgin 
vankan fool 
pankajam lotus 


SERIES IV. OTHER MEDIAL GROUPS 
kk 
tarkkam dispute 


markkafam monkey 
karkkafakam name of a month 


CONCLUSION 


Avoiding that crude hypostatization of the visual symbol which 
vitiates so much contemporary research, it has been possible, by 
a methodical examination of certain sounds in their relevant contexts, . 
to establish a systematic, unambiguous and manageable notation. 
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Although not an end in itself, a-notation is an indispensable 
instrument both in broader linguistic studies, whether descriptive or 
historical, and in pedagogical practice. - 

In itself a notation cannot be said to constitute a phonetic analysis 
of a language, nor can any mere enumeration of the symbols employed, 
however precise the accompanying definitions of their acoustic values, 
possibly be accounted as such. A true phonetic analysis is provided 
only by a systematic presentation of the material investigated on the 
basis of alternances established im specific contexts, together with 
precise definitions of the acoustic and physiological characteristics 
of the sounds symbolized. 

Analyses of this type are particularly valuable both to the linguistic 
historian and to those engaged in the practical teaching of languages. 
To the former the historical study of phonetic phenomena in specific 
' contexts can alone be profitable. Attempts to investigate data 
divorced from the relevant context have repeatedly led, and must 
inevitably lead, to bewildering confusion. 

The value of systematic phonetic analysis in linguistic pedagogy 
needs no emphasis. The establishment of alternance tables such as 
those presented above is the first task of those who seek to give a truly 
linguistic basis to their practical phonetic teaching, since only by a 
consideration of the particular circumstances in which varying degrees 
of phonetic differentiation occur in the foreign language and in :the 
mother tongue, is it possible to bring order and proportion into what 
is otherwise so apt to degenerate into a meaningless travesty of 
pedagogical method. 


Sakadhüma 
By {JARL CHARPENTIER 
Tu en Weber, Omina und Portenta (1858), p. 363; 
Naxatra, n (1861), pp. 272, o. 393; Ind. Studien, v, 257, x, 

65; Haug, SwWzber. Bayer. Akad. Miss, 1875, i, 506; Zimmer, 
Ai. Leben, p. 353; Ludwig, Rig-Veda, ii, 187; Bloomfield, JAOS., 
xii, p. oxxxiv sqq.; AJPh., vi, 484 sqq.; Atharva Veda, p. 81; 
SBE., xlii, 532 sqq. ` Whitney-Lauman, Atharva-Veda, pp. 377 sq. ; 
Henry, La Magie dans l'Inde antique, pp. 68 sqq. ` Oldenberg, RV- 
Noten, i, 160; Caland, Ar. Zauberritual, pp. 16, n. 13; 175, n. 8; 
Papesso, Inn? dell’ Atharva-Veda, p. 127, n.. 

The not unknown hymn 4V., vi, 128,1 runs as follows :— 

Sakadhümam naksatrani yad rajanam akurvata | 

bhadraham asmat prayacchan idam vastram asadati || 1 || 

bhadraham no madhyandine bhadräham säyam astu nah | 

bhadrüham no ahnäm prata ratri bhadrüham astu nah || 2 || 

. ahoratrabhyam naksatrebhyah süryäcandramäsabhyäm | 

bhadraham asmabhyam räjam chakadhiima tvam krdhi || 3 || 

yo no bhadräham akarah säyam naktam atho diva | 

tasmar te naksatraraja Sakadhüma sadà namah || 4 || 


“When the. constellations made Sakadhüma their king they 
bestowed upon him auspicious time : "this shall be his realm.’ ? (1). 

“ Auspicious time for us at noon, auspicious time be ours at evening- 
tide ; auspicious time for us at the dawn of the days, auspicious time 
may night be to us. (2). 

“ During day-and-night, during (the time of) the constellations, 
during (the time of) sun and moon do thon, O king Sakadhüma, make 
auspicious time for us.? (3) 


1 The verses 1-2 and 4 are found in the Paippalada xix, with rather strong 
differences in vv. 1-2; these variæ lectiones are, however, not important (except 
perhaps in v. Id: tato rastram ajäyala instead of idam rüstram asad iti of the Vulgate). 

? Better perhaps Ppp.: tato rüstram ajayata “ thus did his rule originate ”, 

3 This. verse is partly metrically irregular and is not found in the Ppp., it may 
" perhaps be a later interpolation. But quite apart from that, Whitney’s translation 
(“from day-and-night ”, etc.) is unintelligible to me. There is, of course, not the 
slightest doubt that ahoratrâbhyam may mean “ during day-and-night” (cf. Delbrück, 
At. Syntax, p. 130; Speyer, Ved. u. Ski. Syntax, p. 13), though there may seem to 
exist some difficulty concerning the other two words. However, I can see httle, 
difference between, e.g., naksatrebhyah and naksatresu in a connection like this one. 
“The time of the constellations " would probably be = säyam, the very beginning ` 
of the night when the stars first become visible. 
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“Thou who hast made auspicious time for us at evening-tide, 
by night and then by day—hail always to thee, O Sakadhüma, king of 
the constellations.” (4) 

The passages of the Kausıkasütra where this hymn is mentioned, 
and where consequently the word sakadhüma again occurs have been 
indicated and discussed by Whitney and Bloomfield and need not be 
quoted here. It is also found in the compound $akadhümaja- in AFV., 


vii, 6, 15 — 


yesäm pascat prapadänı purah pargnih puro mukhã | 
khalajah sakadhümajä urundä ye ca matmatah kumbhamuska ayäsavah | 
tàn asya brahmanaspate pratibodhena ! näsaya || 


In this verse, to which we shall not return in the following, the 
sense of $akadhüma- is quite clear. It simply means “ dung-smoke " ; 
and it is a well-known belief that evil spirits sometimes have their 
favourite abode in dung-hills. 

The word $akadhüma- does not seem to occur otherwhere except 
in Kätyäyana’s Sarvanukramani, p. 11; there it is simply an 
explanation of the $akamayo dhümah, which occurs in the brahmodya, 
RY., 1, 164, 43 (= AFV., ix, 10, 25) — 


Sakamdyam dhümdm ürád apasyam vigüvdtà pará endvarena | 
uksänam prsnim apacanta virds táni dhärmäni prathamäny asam, || 


The formal translation of this verse is not a difficult one, with the 
exception of the words vistivdta pará endvarena? Anyhow, the sense 
must be something like this: “ From far off I beheld the smoke of 
dung in the middle room (or: on the middlemost day) further off 
from this lower one; men cooked a speckled bull—these were the 
first settlements.” 3 Whatever the sense is—and we shall revert to 
that presently—there can be no doubt whatsoever that sakamayo 


1 pratibodhena, although approved of by the dictionaries, can scarcely be quite 
correct. Perhaps pratibüdhena, which has undoubtedly been suggested by some scholar, 
may help us (other suggestions are rather too far off). 

? Henry, MSL., ix, 247, translates . “ entre ciel et terre", which 1s scarcely possible. 
Geldner, Rigveda, i, 212, has: “in der Mitte jenseits dieses unteren (Raumes),” which 
is formally quite acceptable though the sense remains somewhat obscure. Grassmann, 
Wb., 1308 supplies agninã and seems to think that we should translate “by the 
middle (fire) " which is out of the question. Ludwig, RF., ii, 583, is, as usual, 
extremely obscure. 

3 The words tani dharmäni prathamâni äsan, which recur in i, 164, 50 (== x, 90, 16), 
must mean something like this; dharmäni, according to my humble opinion, does not 
here mean “ laws” or “ customs ”. 
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dhümah is here = sakadhümah, and that, consequently, it means 
some sort of star or constellation.. We have here a piece of old celestial 
lore, and we shall presently try to find out whether the real sense of 
the verse can by any means be got at. 

Great authorities have judged quite differently concerning the 
real sense of the word $akadhüma. Thus Weber, Omina und Portenta, 
p. 363, believed it to mean the fire lit before the break of the dawn 
while the stars are still visible; by the rising and falling of its smoke 
it would prognosticate the weather of the day to come. To Weber 
this sakadhüma appeared anyhow to be identical with the sakamayo 
dhümah of the RV., i, 164, 43. Haug, however, pointed out that this 
passage does undoubtedly speak of the sacrifice of a bull, and that the 
sacrificial fire is fed by wood and not by cow-dung.? Caland again, 
thinks that $akadhüma is originally a: lump of cow-dung, which 
contains the smoke within itself; and in AV., vi, 128, where he is 
called the “ king of the constellations " the $akadhüma is in reality 
Agni in his aspect of the moon, the adhipati of the naksatras.* 

Henry 5 believes that uksã prsnih can mean nothing but a storm- 
cloud, and that RV.,i, 164, 43, describes the preparation of the breaking 
of a thunderstorm. This, although rather eccentric, tallies fairly well 
with the explanation of Säyana, which is, however, not decisive, 
although an authority like Geldner describes it as possible.® 

Already Roth was of the opinion that $akadhüma must needs mean 
a constellation, though I cannot find that he especially pointed at the 
Milky Way. A similar opinion has been more or less vividly endorsed 
by Whitney, by Ludwig, by Zimmer, by Oldenberg, and by Macdonell 
and Keith.” Most of these authorities speak of no special asterism 
though there are hints that the name would perhaps most probably 
designate that giant cluster of solar systems called the Milky Way. 
Of that suggestion we shall have to say a few words presently. 

Finally we have to mention the opinion of Bloomfield, which stands 


1 Of. Oldenberg, RV.-Noten, i, 160. : 

* The reasoning of Ludwig. Rigveda, iv, 456, concerning this detail appears to be 
rather a casuistic one. 

3 Zauberritual, p. 10, n. 13; p. 175, n. 8. 

4 CE AV. v, 24, 10; vi, 86, 2; T8., iii, 4, 5, 1 (= Paraskara, i, 5); PBr. 5,9. 

5 MSL., ix, 247 (cf. La Magie dans l'Inde antique, pp. 68 sqq.). 

6 Geldner himself would not like to decide whether Sakadhüma does really mean 
a constellation, dung-smoke or {according to Bloomfield) a weather-prophet. 

* Vedic Indez, ii, 346. 
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all by itself! His case may be shortly stated as follows. Därila, in 
commenting upon the paribhasäsütra Kaus. 8, YT: pramandosira- 
falalyupadhanasakadhüma jarantah “(when in the following are 
mentioned) the plants pramanda and usira, a porcupine’s bristle ? 
a pillow, and a sakadhiima, they are old ones ”, interprets Sakadhüma 
by brähmana. This, of course, is entirely without value as it seems 
absolutely clear that $akadhüma means simply a smoking lump of 
dung ($akrtpinda) ; and such a one must be old, ie. dry. Just as 
valueless is the Atharvanıya-paddhati on Kaus. 76, 19-20, where it is 
said that at the wedding four sakadhiimah recite the süryapätha, 
as it seems perfectly clear that the author had not the slightest idea 
what is meant by Sakadhüma. Finally, in Kaus. 50, 13-16, a ceremony 
for prognosticating fair weather is prescribed, in which lumps of 
dung—not burning ones, though—are placed on the limbs of an old 
Brahmin who seems to be styled $akadhüma Summing up these 
passages Bloomfield concluded that sakadhiima could mean nothing 
but “ weather-prophet ", a suggestion that has met with but scant 
applause. In spite of Bloomfield's undoubted authority in 
Atharvavedicis there is not the slightest reason to assume that an 
earthly weather-prophet should be styled raja naksatranam as is the 
case in vi, 128, 1, 4; and thus the whole suggestion seems to me to 
fall flat. 

Saka-dhüma- “ dung-smoke ” is a compound, the first part of which 
consists of Saka(n)-, the heteroclitic stem interchanging with 
Sakyt.4 According to Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm., ii, 1, 56, older 


1 The passages in which Bloomfield has dealt with Sakadhima have already been 
quoted above. 

2 Why Bloomfield translates éalali by " a boar's bristle ” is not clear to me, the 
éalali being well known from the simantonnayana. 

3 This may be deduced from 50, 16, but is by no means quite clear. 

à The etymology of éakri, $akan- now generally accepted seems to be the one 
connecting it with xómpos “ dung, manure, filth ", and which is of rather recent date 
(cf. Bartholomæ, BB., xv, 41; Fick, Vergl. Wb.,* 1, 421; Kretschmer, Einleitung, 
p. 353). Let me admit at once that this etymology appears to me entirely inadmissible. 
The correct etymology of «ómpos is found already in Pott, Et. Forsch.,* 1i, 205 sq. ; 
Benfey, Griech. Wurzellex, i, 269, etc.; the word belongs to kamvós “ smoke, fume”, 
karów “to breathe forth”, &yranre ékmvet Hes.; Lit. bvdpas “fume, odour”, 
kvepiü, kvépti “to breathe forth, to smoke ” ; Slav. kopt “fume”, etc. Lat. vapor 
does not belong here, but to ONorse vafr-lozi “ a magic wall of flames surrounding 
Asgard ", vdfudr, name of the wind, váfa “to totter, to shake”, Germ. wabern, cf. 
Danielsson, Gramm. anmarkningar, i, 10, n. 2; Johansson, Goett. gel. Anz., 1890, 
pp. 767 sq.; BB., xvii, 31. Armen. kami “wind” (Lidén, Armen. Stud., pp. 124 sq.) 
scarcely belongs here. The undoubted relationship between Lat. fümus and fimus well 
illustrates the connection between xamvds and xómpos. 
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compounds such as saka-püta- * N.pr., $aka-minda- “ lump of dung”, 
VS., sakaidha- “ dung-fire " have only saka(n)- as their first member, 
while later ones, from the times of the sütras on (cf. Panini, 1, 2, 24), 
have éakrt°, cf., e.g., $akrt-mnda- (Apastamba), sakrd-riti- “ dung- 
flow" (Hiranyakeéin, Grhyasütra, 1, 16, 9, according to Caland, ZDMG., 
hi, 214). The parallel yakrt, yaka(n)- “liver”, appears only in 
compounds of a quite late date with yakrt as their first member, 
such as yakrl-loma(n)- N.pr. of a people (MBh.)? Greek compounds 
with raro- as their first member (e.g. #raro-okoméw, etc.) are 
of very late date and furnish us with no allusion to the original status 
of compounds formed from heteroclitica like yakrt and sakrt. The 
Latin stems jecur-, jecin(or)- also carry us no further as far as com- 
position is concerned. 

There can thus be no doubt at all concerning either the formation 
or the meaning of sakadhiima. Its original sense is “ dung-smoke ”, 
“ smoke of burning (lumps of) dung." This, however, will not do for 
AVY., vi, 128, where $akadhüma is styled “ king of the constellations ". 
To find out its sense in this passage we must return to the suggestions 
of older authorities, viz. that sakadhüma is the name of a constellation. 
The question is only this, whether we can find out what special con- 
stellation was called in Vedic times “‘ dung-smoke ”. 

There have been put forth mild suggestions that the celestial 
phenomenon called sakadhüma should in reality be the Milky Way. 
Amongst the many different interpretations by which various people— 
Greeks, Hindus, Chinese, Negroes, Indians, etc.—have tried to solve 
the riddle of this most prominent ornament of the nocturnal sky there 
is scarcely even an allusion to its being a column of smoke.? Generally 
the Milky Way is believed to be a path or an enormous river stretching 
right across the heavens ; however, even if there be also a great number 

1 This Sakapüta is met with in the RY., x, 132, 5: asmin sv êtác chákapüta éno 
hité mitré nigatan hanta virdn, within a hymn which is more or less entirely obscure 
(cf. Ludwig, Rigveda, iv, 123 sq.; Oldenberg, RV.-Noten, ii, 349 sq.). There 1s, 
however, no doubt at all that this is the Sakapüta spoken of in Jaim. Br., i, 171 (Caland, 
Verhandel. Akad. Amsterdam Afd. Letterkunde, xix, 4 (1919), 66 sq.), and that with 
the help of this passage the hymn may be partly reconstructed, though no such attempt 
ean, of course, be made here. 

2 What Brugmann, Grundriss, ñ, 1, 581, says concerning these compounds is 
incomplete and insufficient. 

3 In the Symbolæ philologicæ O.A. Danielsson dicate (Uppsala, 1932), pp. 13-42. 
I have collected somewhat ample materials concerning the lore of the Milky Way 


amongst various peoples. This collection was meant to illuminate the puzzling Homeric 
expression (év) vuxrôs duoly®, which is probably itself an old poetic name of the 


Milky Way. 
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of other ideas attached to it the one of its consisting of smoke is either 
entirely unknown or, at least, confined to some very’ remote and 
isolated parts of the earth.! It'may be taken for absolutely granted 
that it is not known within India. 

There is, however, a constellation which might perhaps quite well 
be called the “ king of the naksatras ”, viz the kritikah, the Pleiades. It 
. is quite irrelevant at what time the hritikäh became the constellation 
‘of the vernal equinox, whether at 2500-2300 B.c. or perhaps some 
centuries earlier or later.? For our present.purpose it is quite sufficient 
that-during Vedic times in general the Kritikäh are considered to be the 
first among the constellations of the old lunar zodiac and might 
. thus well be looked upon as having been installed as their sovereign 
by the other naksatras. The one objection to such a suggestion is 
that the names of the constellations are generally feminine ones; 
and it would certainly be contrary to Indian ideas if the asterisms 
were to be ruled by a female being. Such an objection, however, falls 
- flat if we suppose that the name was at a certain period not krthka(k) 
but $akadhümah, which is, of course, of masculine Ge and presents 
no such difficulty.. 

If we suppose that $akadhüma is really an older name of the ` 
Pleiades we shall perhaps obtain a somewhat plausible explanation of 
that puzzling verse, RV., i, 164, 43, quoted above. “ From far off,” 
it runs, "I beheld the smoke of dung . . . * men cooked’ a speckled 
bull—these were the first settlements." We must remember, I venture 
to think, that the Pleiades are closely attached to the constellation 
called the Bull (ersabha), are in reality the seven stars 7, etc., Tauri. 
Immediately m front of them is the sign of Rohini (a, B, y, Š, e, Tauri) 
which is generally compared with a wagon (sakata).* There is absolutely 
no proof that the Hindus of yore looked upon this constellation as 
being the celestial bullock 5; but on the other hand there is also no 


1 As far as I'am aware only the aborigines of certain parts of Australia consider the 
Milky Way to consist of smoke, viz. the smoke from the camp-fires of dead warriors, 
Cf. Stanbridge, Trans. Ethnol. Soc. N.S., i (1861), 302. 

? Cf: Weber, Ind. Stud., li, 240, 413: sq. ; Ind. Skizzen, pp. 97'sq., 136 ; Nazatra, 
` di, 864; Jacobi, Festgr. Roth., p. 71; etc. The words of Weber Naxatra, ii, 277, con- 
cerning the date-of the substitution of the kritikäh for rohint may. still be quoted as 
a beneficent criticism of the somewhat extravagant theories of Professor Jacobı. 

3 I leave out here the words visüvátà pará endvarena, which are somewhat obscure 
and cannot possibly be of any decisive importance m this connection. 

4 Cf., e.g., Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, p. 138. ge Í 

5 In the Vedas the stars are sometimes styled “ bulls” (usräh, gavah), cf. Symb, 
phil.O. A. Danielsson ss pp. 25 sq. 
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proof that they did not. And J shall thus-venture to suggest that the 
contents of this puzzling verse is really a-scrap of star-lore, according 
to which men cooked a bull (the constellation of Taurus) on a dung-fire, 
the smoke of which, the “ dung-smoke ”, is in reality the Pleiades. 
Though I have collected somewhat extensive materials concerning 
the names and lore of the Pleiades amongst various peoples, I am not 
aware of any special instances where they are looked upon as being 
a sort of heavenly smoke. This in itself is, however, scarcely a valid 
objection against the suggestion put forth above. For undoubtedly 
the Pleiades axe sometimes believed to be a light-coloured cloud in the 
sky; and there is little difference between “cloud” and “smoke ”,? 
especially as the “ dung-smoke " (sakadhüma) is of a whitish colour. 
However, there seems to exist within India at least one proof of the 
fact that the Pleiades-were sometimes connected with the idea of smoke. 
Hemacandra, Desin; 5, 62, has preserved an expression of probably 
popular origin, viz. dhümaddhayamahisio .kritikah. With this word 
seem to be connected dhümaddhao tatüka mahisasca in 5, 63, and 
dhimamahisi, which in 5, 61, together with three synonyms,’ is 
interpreted by nihãra “a cloud". The Pleiades consequently were 
also known as the dhümadhvajamahisyah. The pond (tatàka) with the 
mist floating over its surface is dhümadhvaja ; there is, however, a 
difficulty in understanding how the buffalo (mahisa) could also be called 
dhümadhvaja, unless such an explanation.is simply a lapsus caused 
by the misunderstanding of the dhümadhvajamahisi. As far as I 
understand the word makist in this compound cannot be the usual 
one meaning “a female buffalo”; it must be another, otherwise 
unknown word meaning “ mist, fog, cloud’, which is connected with 
p. mahika “ mist, cloud ” and its possible relationship.* It even seems 
doubtful to me whether mahisi, mahisi, is the correct and original 


1 The last words of the verse: (ëng dharmäni prathamdny äsan I have ventured 
to translate: “these were the first settlements." This, according to my humble 
opinion, means that the men of yore were ab their death metamorphosized into stars 
and thus had their abode in the nocturnal sky, an idea which is by no means foreign to 
Ancient India (cf., e.g., Schermann, Am Urquell, vi, 5 sqq., and the present writer, 
Symb. phil. O. A. Danielsson dicatae, pp. 30 sq.). According to such an interpretation 
the devah in RV., i, 164, 50 (= x, 90, 16) are also called '' the first settlements ”, 
which is, of course, by no means impossible. e 

? CL, e.g., Meghadüta, 68. I . 

3 Viz. dhümart, dhümià, and dhümasiha. According to the Petersburg Dict., 
dhümamahisi in certain native dictionaries means “a cloud". On dhiimari cf. 
Zacharia, Beiträge, pp. 55, 66, 85 ; dhümarika occurs in the Comm. on Gaüdavaha, 639. 

* Cf. ZDMG., lxxiii, 146 sqq., and J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 112, n. , 
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form of this word, but this must be left aside here. Be it enough to 
state that the name dhümadhvajamahisyah may probably denote the 
Pleiades as “ the smoky cloud " or something very much like that.1 

That the Pleiades rule over the changes of the weather is a well- 
known idea amongst many peoples?; and many are the peoples all 
over the earth who begin their year either with the rise or with the 
setting of the Pleiades. As, however, I shall hope to deal with these 
topics in the near future, I cannot enter upon them here. We may only 
remember that amongst the names of these seven stars preserved to 
us in the Yajur-vedas (ambã, dulä, mtatni, abhrayanti, meghayanti, 
varsayanti, cupumika),? there are at least three (abhrayanti, 
meghayanti, varsayantı) which allude to their domination over the 
clouds and rains. To pray to them for fair weather, to try to 
prognosticate from their appearance the weather of the day to come 
would only be quite a natural thing to do. This is what I think is 
included in the Atharvanic hymn to the sakadhiima and in the 
ceremonies performed with the help of it. 


1 The krttıkäh, as is well known, are also called bahulah (cf. Panini, iv, 3, 34, 
a person born under this constellation is called Bakula). This scarcely means " the 
numerous ones " (thus Weber, Nawatra, ii, 368), but rather “ the obscure, dark ones” 
or possibly “ the ones crammed together ”. 

2 Cf., ep, the quotations from Aratus and Moirö in Athenzus, xi, 490 A; 491 
B, ete. 

3 TS., iv, 4, 5, 1; Kath, xl, 4; MS., ii, 8, 13 (with the variants bula—a Bie 
mistake—and sianayanti instead of varsayanti) ; cf. T Br., iii, 1, 4, 1. 


Puräna Legends and the Prakrit Tradition in New 
Indo-Aryan 


By Sunrri Kumar CHATTERJI 


Je is now generally admitted that a great deal of the ancient and 

medieval myth and legend enshrined in the Sanskrit epics and 
Puranas is of non-Aryan origin, and that even in Vedic mythology 
certain pre-Aryan elements are present. Puranic myths of the gods 
and legends of kings, heroes, and sages, in the form in which we find 
them in the Sanskrit works, represent undoubtedly a considerable 
amount of modification from their original forms, whether Aryan or 
non-Aryan ` witness, e.g., the treatment of what would appear to be 
a genuine Aryan (? Indo-European) saga—that of Puriiravas and 
Urvasi, as we find it in the Rigveda and the Satapatha Brähmana, in 
the Visnu Purana and in the subsequent Puranas. The non-Aryan 
speaking masses in Northern India became Aryanized in language, and 
their tales and legends were retold as a matter of course in the Aryan 
language of their adoption. A good many of these were Sanskritized 
and obtained a place in the Puranas and other Brahmanical literature, 
and so received the stamp of official or orthodox Hinduism. These 
Hinduized stories in their Sanskrit version then obtained a prestige 
far above that of the older or original versions, which might linger 
on for some time, but they were inevitably lost with the loss of the 
non-Aryan language and non-Aryan tradition, or, when they were of 
Aryan origin, with the later rehandling by Brahman scholasticism. 
The Aryanized or Hindu version in Sanskrit, if it came into being 
sufficiently early, imposed the Aryanized or Sanskrit names of the 
gods and heroes among the people, though here and there some debased 
non-Aryan names might continue in connection with village cults and 
ceremonial which were tolerated, and at times even encouraged with 
good humoured indulgence, by the followers of the official Brahmanical 
religion. 

When the Sanskrit names were in use early, before the close of the 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) period, we might expect to find Prakrit 
forms of these names to be in current use among the people as something 
received traditionally, like the religion and like the general mass of 
words in the language itself. And such MIA. names would in their turn 
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be expected to be handed down, together with the myth and legend 
and the religions as well as linguistic traditions, to the New Indo- 
Aryan (vernacular) speeches. But in this matter, more than in any 
other thing, there has been a constant interference from the sacred 
language, Sanskrit. This interference began with the beginning of 
MIA.: thus the MIA. bamhana, bämbhana, babbhana < brahmana has 
continued down to NIA. (e.g. Bengali bamun, Bihari bübham, eto.), 
but already in Pali the vernacular word is ousted by the Sanskrit 
brahmana. 

The Sanskrit versions of the Purana legends became the standard 
versions. They became pan-Indian during the last 2,000 or 1,500 years. 
A local cult or a local deity with its local legends could address itself 
to an all-India audience only through a Sanskrit Purana in which it 
found a place, either as an independent cult or by incorporation into 
or synthesis with some other cult or deity. In this way it became one 
of universal Hindu appeal and universal Hindu popularity, although 
originally it was not much known beyond its own little tribe or 
district. 

The Rama story, the Mahabharata story, the Krsna legend— 
all these, and many more, are now so very much the common property 
of the Indian (Hindu) people that it is hard to realize that 2,000 or 
2,500 years ago a good many of them were either not in existence 
(at least in the form in which they are current now) or were not known 
to the greater part of the Indian world of the day. They were passed 
on from one part of the country to another as a part of the Hindu 
(Brahmanical, Jaina, and Buddhist) religion which seems to have 
been taking shape in the Upper Ganges Valley, through an initial 
fusion of the Aryan with the Dravidian and Austric peoples and 
cultures, durmg the middle of the first millennium 8.c. From the 
Pali Jataka 1$ would appear that even during the centuries immediately 
before Christ the Rama story had not yet crystallized—it was still 
in a fluid state, and that the Mahabharata story was not yet fully 
known to the Aryan and Aryanized people of the Hast, among whom 
the Buddhist canon, including the Jataka (the latter at least in its 
primitive form), grew. About the Krsna legend, too, we find versions 
and references in the Jataka quite confusing in their contradictions 
to and occasional agreements with the Puräna and the Mahabharata. 
The Brahmanical Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Puranas made a 
clean sweep of the older versions, seemingly wiping them out of the - 
popular mind (I say seemingly because in some cases these extra- 
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Purana versions persisted, despite the supreme position of the Purana) : 
and with the establishment of the above works the Sanskrit forms of 
the names put out of use the vernacular or Prakrit ones, which had 
been current in the land from the earlier pre-Aryan or pre-Brahmanical 
tradition, or had obtained currency. from the stories being carried 
by vernacular oral tradition from province to province during the 
MIA. period. | | 

We have no means of knowing how and when what may be called 
“the Sanskrit Purana tradition " established itself among the people 
in a particular locality, but there is no doubt that it was pretty late 
in being introduced in some parts of the country. Sanskrit names now 
reign supreme in most of the NIA. speeches in either their pure 
(tatsama) or modified (semi-tatsama) forms. This can give us no clue 
for finding the likely period of introduction of a Purana legend 
among the people of a particular locality—of its coming mto vogue 
among them. The masses followed their gramya-dharma, their village 
cults, which could be described as a sort of half-cooked animism on 
its way to transformation into higher Hinduism, to which it had in 
a vague way affiliated itself. The grama-devatäs or village gods and 
godlings had their own names, vernacular Indo-Aryan or pre-Aryan, 
unmeaning of anything to their worshippers. The Sanskrit gods and 
heroes with their Sanskrit names brought in a new world of dignity 
and romance and also of spiritual aspiration, and the grama-devatas 
as a result were cast into oblivion or were identified with the new 
deities with their Brahmanical prestige. In a case like this the cultural 
status and the power of assimilation and resistance of the people 
being brought under the influence of official Brahmanism decided 
how far the new pantheon and the new names would be victorious. 
Thus in the Dravidian South, in the Tamil land, the Indo-Aryan 
Hindu gods imposed their worship and their legends and also their 
names (and at the same time they absorbed a great deal from the local 
cults and local legends as well), but some of their Dravidian counter- 
parts or prototypes did not wholly surrender—their native names 
have survived: for we have the Tamil Murukan beside Kumara or 
Subrahmanya, Mal beside Visnu, Korravai beside Durga, Mayon 
beside Krsna, Väliyôn or Vellaiyön beside Baladeva ` and the names 
Siva and Sambhu themselves have been suggested as being early 
Sanskritizations from the Dravidian. A study of the onomastics of 
the North Indian grama-devatãs (full lists and studies of the cults of 
these are still lacking) will undoubtedly reveal as much of mteresting 
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and important facts about pre-Puranic and pre-Hindu religion in 
India as that of the Sanskrit mythological and legendary names. 

The present question, however, is that of the introduction of 
Puranic myths and legends of gods and heroes in the various Indo- 
Aryan tracts, and of their original or earlier forms. If in this connection 
we can find in a NIA. language a name of Prakrit origin, either still 
current or obsolescent or wholly obsolete, used side by side with or 
suppressed in recent years by the corresponding Sanskrit one, that 
would certainly be a very strong argument for the assumption that the 
story of the particular god or hero in some form or other had become 
popular in the MIA. or pre-vernacular period. In this way we may 
obtain from Indo-Aryan (and other) linguistics some valuable ancillary 
help for the reconstruction of the religious history of Aryan India. 
It is, however, necessary to guard against an argumentum ab silentio 
in a situation like this, as there is every likelihood of an old Prakrit | 
name having been supplanted by its Sanskrit form. Thus we see from 
Al-Birüni how during the last 800 or 900 years some common 
geographical names with a religious association have become altered 
from Prakrit to Sanskrit—old Prakritic names like Mahüra (or more 
correctly Mahura as given by Al-Birüni's elder contemporary Al-‘utbi) 
and Jawn, which Al-Birüni heard and wrote down about 1000 a.c. have 
now been supplanted by the semi-tatsama forms Mathrü and Jamna 
(Muttra, Jumna = Mathurä, Yamuna). But the positive fact presented 
by the Prakritic or MIA. vernacular names cannot be ignored, that the 
Puranie legend in question actually existed as. a popular one, not 
confined to the Sanskrit texts, at some period before the development 
of the NIA. vernaculars. 

Thus, among the Bengali-speaking people, the persistent use 
even at the present day, of a number of names of MIA. origin in 
connection with the Krsna legend would testify to the fact of its 
popularity in the pre-Bengali period, and the occurrence of one or two 
names in their Prakritic forms would also point to the existence of 
certain episodes or versions of that legend before 1000 a.c., the point 
de départ for the NIA. vernaculars. The same thing we cannot say 
of the Ràma legend : although no MIA. forms of names of characters, 
from this cycle are found in Bengali, it might have been for aught we 
know equally popular with the Krsna legend in the pre-vernacular 
period : and, as a matter of fact, there is other evidence pointing to 
the existence of old popular versions of the Räma story side by side 
with or to the exclusion of the Sanskrit version as in Valmiki. The 
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following names from the Krsna legend are to be considered : Krsna : 
MIA. Kanha, Old Bengali Kanha, Middle Bengali Kanha, Kana, 
Kanha, Kana, New Bengali Kanu, Kana, (< Kana + -á, -di). 

Radha, Radhika: MIA. Rama, Rähia, MB. Rahi, Raï, NB. Rai. 

Nanda: MB. Nanda = Narda (with reduced nasal; cf. Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 360-2), Nada (Srikrsna- 
kirtiana). 

Kamsa : MB. (Srikrsna-kirttana) Kása. On the basis of this MB. 
form, with -d- for -àm-, the Mohammadan historians wrote down 
in their Persian histories the name of the Hindu feudatory prince 
(who during the second decade of the fifteenth century wrested the 
kingdom of Bengal from its Mohammadan ruling house) with an alif 
(= long -à-) in the middle, as k'ns = käns for "kás. 

Abhimanyu : MIA. Ahimannu, Ahwannu), Late MIA. *Ahimanna 
(Ahiwanna), *Ahivanna, early MB. Áihana (as in the SKK., from 
Ahivannu), Aimana (pronounced Altana, as in the Harivamsa of 
Bhavänanda : from Ahimannu), late MB. Ayan, NB. Ayan. (Aihana 
appears to be an early West Bengali, and Aimana an early East 
Bengali form). I 

The Bengali forms based on those of MIA. would certamly demon- 
strate a continuity of the tradition among the Bengali-speaking people 
in the matter of the Krsna legend, at least from the time when 
Ahimannu-Ahivannu and Rahia were current in popular speech. 

The form Aihana-Aimana-Ayan = Abhimanyu has an important 
bearing on the development of the Krsna legend in Bengal. 

The episode of the hero’s amours with the gopis in the Krsna 
legend grew with the centuries. From the scanty references to this 
Vraja-lila, or sports in Vraja of Krsna and the cowherd maidens, in 
the older Puranas like the Visnu Purina (and the Harivamsa), it 
was elaborated by successive generations of poets and Vaisnava 
teachers, the process continuing down to the eighteenth century in 
Bengal. Mr. Sukumar Sen in his recent work, A History of Brajabula 
Interature (Calcutta University, 1935), which is a very valuable 
historical and literary study of their lyric literature of Bengal 
Vaishnavism, has given a useful conspectus of the “ Historical 
Development of the Rädha-Krsna Legend" (chap. xxii, pp. 472- 
481; also chap. xxiv). It seems that the Rädhä-Krsna legend, 
particularly in a detailed account of the loves of the two divine lovers, 
received a greater elaboration in Bengal than anywhere else, certain 
matters and episodes not mentioned in the Puranas both early and 
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late being found in Bengali Vaishnavite literature only and in no other 
vernacular literature. Radha, as the favourite of Krsna among the 
gopis, came to be recognized in the Puranas very late—the Harivaméa, 
the Visnu-Puràna, and even the Bhägavata Puräna do not know her 
even by name; on the other hand, elaborate Radha stories with her 
family tree and entourage all complete and her special status and 
mystic place in the Krsna-gopa or Vraja-lilà episode form a fully 
established feature in the very late Puränas, the Padma and the 
Brahma-vaivarta, the latter of which was compiled in West Bengal 
as late as the sixteenth century (vide Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
Vidyanidhi’s Bengali articles on the subject) In Bengali Vaishnavism, 
Radha has been exalted even above Krsna; and while the earlier 
Puranas are silent about Radha, and while im the North Indian 
tradition, as e.g. in Süra-dàsa, the Braj poet of the sixteenth century, 
Radha, is just an unmarried oo, the embodiment of the human soul 
in quest of God through faith and love, the Bengali tradition, from the 
poet Badu Candidasa, the earliest Bengali writer on the Krsna legend 
(fourteenth century (?), fifteenth century (?) onwards, makes Radha 
a married woman, the wife of one Aihana (Aimana, Ayan). 

This name in its Sanskrit form is unknown to Bengali ; the Sanskrit 
equivalent Abhimanyu occurs for the first time in the Sanskrit literature 
of the Bengal school of Vaishnavism during the sixteenth century : 
the Brahma-vaivarta Purana gives the name in the form Rayana, 
which is obviously based on the sixteenth century Bengali Ayan— 
and in this way this Puräna betrays its indebtedness to sixteenth 
century vernacular Bengali sources for this episode. Ayan-Aihana- 
Aimana goes back to MIA. times, the MIA. Ahivannu-Ahimannu 
alone can explain the Bengah forms by linking them up with 
Abhimanyu : the Bengali forms as derived from MIA. unquestionably 
establish an old tradition, and if the name Abhimanyu were a new 
one in the Krsna legend (as many names in the Radha-Krsna cycle 
are), cropping up or gaining currency at the hand of the Vaisnava 
scholars in the sixteenth century, we should have found only the 
tatsama form or a semi-tatsama equivalent for it in Bengali, and no 
tadbhava or Prakritic form like Aydn-Athana-Aimana. 

Radha’s position as the wife of a respectable man who is carried 
by the frenzy of her passion for God incarnate as Krsna, quite against 
social conventions and social morality and reckless of social obloquy, 
gave rise in Bengal Vaishnavism to the doctrine of the Parakiya or 
Another’s Wife Way, im which the love of man for God could be 
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compared only. to the intense passion of a married wife for another 
man, a passion which may lead her to sacrifice everything m the world. 
The germs of the Parakzyã idea could only be based on the initial 
belief that Radhã was already a married woman before she loved 
Krsna; and it may be suspected that the Parakiyä idea arose partly 
from the necessity to explain or justify what pained most people 
as something anti-social and immoral in a popular legend when the 
latter was made the basis of religion and philosophy. Moreover, to 
ease the conscience of the Vaisnava faithful, by showing the immaculate 
nature of Radha’s conjugal life, her husband Ayan (Abhimanyu) was 
described as an impotent person—there being some insistence on 
this point among the later Vaisnava writers. But all this, much less 
Radha’s marriage, and even her very existence, is unknown to the 
older Sanskrit Purana tradition; and the North Indian and other 
Indian tradition know Radha to be just a simple cowherd maiden, 
one among the gópis, whom Süradäsa in his Braj lyrics marries to 
Krsna according to the Gandharva rite. How old can this be in the 
Rädhä-Krsna legend, and where would it have come into being ? 
The oldest literary mention of Radha occurs in the “‘ Gatha-sapta- 
Sati " of Hala, which, although it undoubtedly presents older elements 
going back possibly to the first century a.c., cannot date, in its present 
form, from an epoch earlier than the middle of the first millennium 
after Christ. But it appears.there is plastic evidence in Bengal, dating 
from the sixth.century A.c., as to the existence of Radha as the oom 
par excellence, the one specially loved by Krsna. We have to mention 
the famous Paharpur Stüpa bas-reliefs in stone of the Krsna legend, 
comprising the unique slab with a pair of youthful lovers whose divine 
nature is indicated by a floral halo round their heads,—the lover, 
an ephebe (Kisora) and the girl standing side by side in an affectionate 
manner in poses which remind one of the characteristic poses for 
standing Krsna and Radha in later Bengali art. (The famous Pallava 
bas-relief on a heroic scale at Mahäbalipuram near Madras, one of the 
grandest creations of Indian sculpture, depicting the holding of the 
Govardhana Hill by Krsna and dating probably from the seventh 
century, seems also to show the figure of Radha to the left of the hero : 
but this is slightly later than the small slab at Paharpur, where it 
will be allowable to see Radha and Krsna in their oldest plastic 
representation.) ` 
` Radha (Rahia) is thus attested from literature of DE 
times, and plastic art seems also to have figured her from the sixth 
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century. The Bengali name Ayan-Aihana-Aimana for her husband, 
presupposing the MIA. source-forms would establish the occurrence 
of this character in the Radha-Krsna story as current in Bengal 
about the same time, if not earlier. Radha as a Parakiyã Näyıka, 
therefore, can reasonably be deduced from the Prakrit form of her 
husband’s name as having existed from MIA. times—from the middle 
of the first millennium after Christ, at least : the germs of the spiritual 
translation of the Parakiyã idea which was formally adopted as an 
important doctrine in Bengal Vaishnavism in the sixteenth century, 
therefore, can be taken back so early. "This conception might have 
originated in Bengal, with the Buddhistic Sahaja-yäna; and it 
remained confined to Bengal, and restricted among a local group of 
Vaisnavas (among whom we have to count Jayadeva, the author of 
the Gitagovinda, of the twelfth century), who drew upon the Radha- 
Krsna story as a spiritual pattern, or spiritual experience and exercise, 
up to the sixteenth century, when, under the impetus of the Vaisnava 
revival inaugurated by Caitanya, it asserted itself as an idea, and was 
adopted by the followers of Caitanya, who built up the Gaudiya or 
Bengal Vaisnava doctrines, and was carried by them to Puri, to 
Brindaban, and to other centres. 

The Prakritic names current in the vernacular are thus a strong 
evidence for the antiquity of some of the features of the Krsna legend, 
despite the silence of the early Puränas about them. The Prakrit 
tradition in Bengali in this matter can thus be utilized as evidence for 
the existence of a base for the Parakiyd-vada m pre-Mohammadan 
times, possibly almost coévally with the Radha story itself—at least 
in Bengal. 

Later legends in Bengal and in the late Puränas give the names of 
the cowherd attendants and associates of Krsna and the gopi friends 
of Rädhä. The Bhagavata Purana knows some of the former, but the 
latter are gradually created in Bengal Vaishnavism, eight of them 
(asta-sakh:) being finally named and selected as special confidantes 
of Radha, and superior to the rest, whole hosts of whose names occur 
in the different works. In the earlier versions the gopis form merely 
a crowd, as a background for Radha, and one old woman, the beldame 
Badäyi (so she is called in the SKK. and in other MB. works, the name 
commonly occurring as Badäi), stands out as Radha’s confidante; 
her chaperone, who acts as a sort of kuttini or ditt (go-between or 
messenger) between her and her lover. In some late Sanskrit works 
Badäyı's name is given simply as Jarat? or “ the old woman ". Latterly 
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the character of Badäyi took up a Sanskrit name of one of Radha’s 
Sakhis—she became merged in Vrnda, popularly called “ Vrndádüti ” 
in Bengal, who has assumed most.of the functions of Badäyı. The 
Prakritic name Badüyi (< bada “big, great”, of uncertain origin, 
and äyi < äyr = aryika “ grandmother ") may be taken to indicate 
that this beldame also comes down from the pre-vernacular tradition 
of the legend, and belongs to the older, non-Puranic or pre-Puranic 
stratum. ES 

The above Prakritic forms in NIA. Bengali are thus of great value 
in studying the origin and growth of the Puräna legend of Krsna- 
Radha in Bengal. But the same cannot be said of the Rama legend. 
Only ts. and sts. forms of the Sanskrit names are in use in Bengal. 
In the Awadhi tract, on the other hand, as we find from Tulasidasa's 
works, forms of the names of the Ramayana characters which could 
only have come down from the MIA. are extant. Thus :— 

Sta: MIA. sia, sia, Old Eastern Hindi siga, siya, present day suya, 
saya (e.g. the Bengali name Sayäräm, sometimes " corrected " to 
Sahäy-räm, which is borrowed from Eastern Hindi siyäram). 

Laksmana : MIA. Lakkhana, OEH. Lakhana. The influence of 
the Sanskrit form with Ld- was certainly responsible for modifying 
the Lã- of an expected *Läkhana. 

Räma : the form commonly used in NIA. is the Sanskrit Rama 
(Ram), instead of the expected vernacular *Rawa, Raw: but the 
fact that in the early Hindi MSS., tra Rama is frequently— almost 
always—spelt as (fa = Ramma, would seem to suggest that this 
Spelling with the nasal was a compromise between a popular 
pronunciation *Rawa or Räwa and the learned form Rama. l 

Vasistha : Hindi Basith. This name has changed its meaning, and 
in some respects has degenerated semantically in Hindustani. 

No other names bear the stamp of MIA. on them, but these would 
enable us to assume that the popularity of the Räma story, in 
the Eastern Hindi districts at least, dates from the MIA. period. 

The great gods of Hinduism were worshipped in the pre-vernacular 
period in Bengal, but the vernacular Prakrit names which were in 
existence have in most cases been ousted by Sanskrit tss. or stss. If 
a sis. kesté (or kestá) has not been able to make the Prakritic kanu, 
kandi obsolete, even in present-day Bengali, another sts. Basti (or 
Bistü), nowadays “ corrected " to Bisnu, in pronunciation, has driven 
out the Bengali equivalents of the MIA. Venhu, Vinhu. A MB. 
Bambha occurs as a sts., but now we have the ts. Brahma only 
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(pronounced as Bromhä, or Bemhä, Bemmä in folk Bengali. Siva 
occurs as a ts. Sibd, Sibo, Sib in Bengali, but in the Bengali surname 
Sã it is just likely that we have the Prakritic form. (This Si may equally 
be from MIA. stha = simha : but siñgha and not stha seems to have 
been the form native to the source—Prakrit of Bengali, siha being 
a Western Indian, probably also a Midland, form: cf. Simhapura 
= Singur in Bengal (or Singur = Sringa-pura 1), but in Kathiawad 
we have Sthaur, and in Rajasthani sz = simha). 

Prakritic names of deities which have survived in Bengali are 
Digi, a folk-form, often used in contempt, as an equivalent of the name 
Durga (Durgikà > Duggia > Digi), and Sath or Sath (pron. Sath) 
= the goddess Sastht, a form of Matrka worshipped on the sixth day 
of childbirth (Sasthi > sattht, sattht > sathw > sathi > sath: the 
spelling with s- is due to Sanskrit influence). The form sath is now 
mostly used as a pious exclamation from mothers and grandmothers 
. to avert a bad omen from little children—it is merely an invocation 
to the goddess Sastha. Kal: in Bengali might be the ts. Kalz, but it is 
equally likely that it is the tbh. form of Kalika. — 

When Bengali and other NIA. languages started on their new career | 
the number of such traditional Prakrit names was undoubtedly much 
greater. But after the first century and a half of the storm of the Turki 
conquest, when much of Hindu religion and culture was endangered, 
- a renaissance of Hindu life began. There were two streams in which 
this revived cultural life flowed : the Bhakti movement on the one 
hand, and the vulgarization or popularization of the Puranas on the 
other. Sanskrit exerted a tremendous influence on both, and 
Sanskritization of Prakritic names came in as a matter of course with 
the attempts of both the reformers and orthodox Brahmans to 
re-establish a higher Hinduism which could stand the onslaught of 
Islam both as a political power and as a proselytizing religion. 
Establishment of the Sanskrit names linked up the Sanskrit Puranas 
and the epics with the life of the masses and gave a certain classic 
dignity to this aspect of popular Hinduism, but it broke up the Prakrit 
tradition or obscured it. The old Prakritic names, precious indications 
of the situation in the popular faith in pre-Mohammadan times, 
became more and more restricted. The few that still remain or may 
be gleaned are well worth investigation, by resuscitation from the older 
Strata of NIA. literatures and from NIA. folk-speech, for a close 
scientific study. 


Some New Awromani Material 
prepared from the collections of Age Meyer Benedictsen 


By ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN 


T5 the late Âge Meyer Benedictsen's note-books from his visit to 
Persia and Kurdistan in the year 1901, which are now in my 
possession, due to the kindness of Mrs. Meyer Benedictsen, Y find some 
unpublished Awromani texts dictated to Meyer Benedictsen by 
‘Abdu’l-Ghafir, native of Awroman,! viz. an unfinished tale, not 
accompanied by a translation, and the so-called “ Bacmeistersche 
Sprachproben ". I here submit these texts, prepared according to the 
principles laid down in Les Dialectes d’Awroman et de Pawä 
and noted in the system of transcription used in that book? The 
translation of the tale has been made by me with the aid of a few 
marginal notes in the manuscript. The paragraphs quoted in the 
footnotes refer to the Grammar given in Les Dialectes d Awroman et de 
Pawa, I leave unnoticed a few differences in the forms of the words, 
vocalization, etc. 

As to the story of Dällä and the Khorásánian, only the beginning 
has been noted. Cf. The Wiles of Women, from the Turkish by 
J. À. Decourdemanche (London 1928) pp. 77 #. The principal figure, 
Dalla, is, of course, the wily Dalila of Baghdad, known to readers 
of the Arabian Nights (vide Chauvin, Bibliographie, No. 147). 


Abbreviations 

Awr. = Benedictsen-Christensen, Les Dialectes d Awroman, etc. 

M.-H. Gür. = O. Mann, “ Mundarten der Gürän, bearbeitet von 
Karl Hadank" (Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, ui, 2). Berlin, 
1930. Awromäni, pp. 367-395. 

Soane = ‘ A Short Anthology of Guran Poetry," by Major E. B. 
Soane, JRAS., 1921, pp. 57 ff. 

ar. — Arabic. 

awr. == Awromani. 

känd. = Kandilai. 

p. = Persian. 

1 Vide Les dialectes d’Awroman et de Päwà. Textes recueillis par Âge Meyer 
Benedictsen, revus et publiés avec des notes et une esquisse de grammaire par Arthur 
Christensen. Cop., 1921 (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs historisk-filologiske 
Meddelelser, vi, 2), p. 3. 

` 2 Observe: j is English y, J is English j. 
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THE STORY or DALLA AND THE KHORASANIAN 


Ja ša? r-u-Baydajänä Saysèwæ bé, ismäš Xoajé Mohammad be. 
Ka, däwläömän wä yäilä sahäb-yoôrät 1 be. Zänëwäs be, form zarifã 
be. À Zünià lima’ pore be; të më Xoaÿä Mohammäô iradãs kärd 
belo ziarät-u-jänow yodáj. Be taqoiä?-u-yoô4 Xoajá Mohammad 
tadaräk°-ä8 kärô, já teekt-u-hajäjiänä lua pãj Makké-i-Sarifi. Järä sala 
ji Mäkkänä moattál ben bi, tà järä hájas kärdä. C&wmaj 5 Xoajä 
Mohammad amäwæ pe Baydaj, jawà 6 ow jànà wes. Dia Zänäkes 
lämäs har pör-änä,? nä-zäjnä.® Sara’ sirr? be. Cawmaj w&tü$ ba 
Lünüli&: “Ba bälmä 10 ow law Abu Jafäri Helali rämäh.” Dæs-u- 
Zanes gørt, luaj ow law Abu Jafäri Helalí. Ja lämäw i Zäns Abu 
Jefari-san hāli kär. Abu Jafäri tamãtãw ramłiš U káró, watas : 
“ Awit 12 häirän 33 mänä.4” Wätäß: “ Tef] zaruewæn 15 (à làmáw i 
žänēnä, emma ajäb ajäl 1º mäwo 17 wš qäðámäš yas nü-máwo DÉI adaw 
babáis.” Cawdmaj huräzaj,!® amewä päj jänä we$än. 

Ja-dmaw järä menü à Zinã konätäwäs die Adäw bābäš Ji-dmãw 
järä meng här düä mardé.2° Konätesän dà bä dss-u-dajánà. Ta 
jára sälä däjanä $ötüs dà pená,? nämäßän nia bä% Dalã. Däläw 
Bayóaj mäëkur-änä. Cawdmaj jànàw babâw wesänä ne&türü.?? 
Qor'ünà$ wéné,24 emma kenatéwe širin- -e-mahbub-e- qäsankä be. 
Här csi maylug-u-Bayöäj be kul ašøq bà Dälä bie. Dälä Sus bä 
kæsi ná-kãrô ; tà roiwe 25 pidiwæ yorasáni amã ow Bayóá. Jš rä-u- 
hämamienä yorasäni Däläs dia, asogüs bi. Kawt ow Sönes,?° tà ämä - 
janäw weSän. Xorasäni wätäs: “ Àj Dälä, bo, Su-m-penäm b’kärä.” 
Dälä wat: “ Ægär honäräwät bo, áibês niin Su-t-penä bäkäru.” 


1 Ar.-p. godrät. 8 Ar.-p. tagdir. 3 Ar.-p. iddàruk. 4 Awr., p. 126 b. 
5 = Cüwedmaj, cawdmaj, &iwdmaj. 6 8 58. 7 § 106. 
8 § 69, of. $ 35, rem. 2; here the syllable -nä is affixed to the 3rd person of the 
singular. 
® The ar.-p. substantive serr used as an adjective. 
` 19 § 137 at the end. 
1 Ramil, instrument of divination, ordinarily a tray of sand. 
12 § 124; 134 (16). 
4 Adjective used as a substantive (= serr, Benedictsen’s note). 
14 § 84. 
15 § 60; it seems to be a special future form. 
16 Ar.-p. 'ejàl “ op d. ", “ children." 
17 $ 47. 18.8 66. 19 $ 46. 20 $ 61. 
°t $ 129. In Kurdistan, the children are suckled until the age of four or five years 
(Benedictsen's remark). 
2° $ 128, remark concerning the use of bä. 
23 & 63. 24 8 96; Ist Preterite: wänäm. e 
25 c UE. ?0 $ 81; $ 128. 
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Xorasâni watéS: “Huräzä!! ba bälmä bazár. Dæs-u-joäšān 2 
gort u luáj bazar. 

Qéôerä 3 gläta] * bä bazäränä. Säräfesän di, sär-u-dukän-u- 
wēšow neëtä beri; yäläwä telaw nogrä wär-u-däm-u-wöfänä nia 
bérä.5 Xorasani watãs bi Dälä: “To éegà bänifärä, ta amen 
bolu law säräfi; inja® bäzanä amon ces mákürü." Dälä 
nistara. Xorasani luā, law  sárafi-ow niétärä. Säraf märhabé 
kär, wataS: ‘ Dukän-u-wöt-än, har &88 lázom-in buata.” 7 
Xorasäni wätäs : “ Aërafi rómi-8 hin?” Watas: “ Boti, hänom.” 
Aorasani wats : “ Kisewä sär bà mor? bowrã.” ? Säräf luã kiséwa 
pôr-ä$ àwóró ; sär bá mor be. Xorasâni watãs: “ Lud, kise wætäri 
sekä-je neiSapuri bowrä !” Säräf luā, kisé wætäri sir bä môrãs 
äwörd. Xorasâni watãs: “Lua, kisé wætäri sekäw irani bowrä !” 
Säräf lia āwörôäš. Watas: " Lud, kisewä sekáw ingilisi bowrä ! ” 
Sárai lua äwördäs. Xorasani wat: “ Lua, kısöwä sekaw urusi bówrã ! " 
Säräf äwördäs. Qards 19 hæft U kisä sär bà mor zárás äwörd, wær-u- 
dém!2-u-yorasini niášärä. Cawdmaj xorasäni jo-jo kisäkēš wáznê 
kärd, jo-jo niajíénà 3 bayalas.14 Säräf wätäs: “O88 mäkäri ? ” 
Xorasani wit: “ Luaj molú.” 15 Säräf watäs : “ Haft kisow amon 
baniérow 168.2” Xorasani watéS: “ Mal-e-wem-ân.” Säräfi watas : 
* Oani mal-u-wét-in ?" Xorasini wat: “To yejálàt in-änä amen 
rut 16 päkärino ? 17 Ciba 18 zaränä?” Säräfi watas dubérä : “ Malàw 
amen bániérow, luã.” Xorasani watãs: ‘ Amon amänä, mo'ámelà 
bäkäru ; iste mo'amelã n’mäkäru. Sowôa bä zor nàmáwo." 

Ayer yorasäni u säräf geziã),lº foræ jäktärinsän 20 ko8t,*! tà ähl-u- 
bazári gelér 22 bio, persäsän 23: “I ma'areká?* čēš-än?” Sárát 
wätäs: “ Æi hazärät, i piäjä heft kisi mal-o-amonäë bürdán Sp: 
iste näməĝóšo.” 26 Persasan fà yorasani: “ Päj ces nämsöäjso mal-u-i 


1 $ 66. 2 Cf. jotdrini, jotrini, § 123. 3 $ 134. 

4 $ 55. 5 £ 62; Pluperfect. 6 $ 134. 

? b-wäda, $ 65. 8 p. sar be-mohr. 5 $ 53: b-awara, bara. 
10 Ar.-p. al-garai. © heft, but kawt above, p. 468, I. 22, vide Awr. p. 11, 1. 11. 
12 dóm = dám. 13 niaj-3-énà. 14 bayal, p. bagal. 

15 $ 99. 18 p. loxt. 


17 $ 59; Subj. 2nd person with the ending -o, probably = ow, $ 128, cf. § 131 at 
the end. 

18 = bá à. 19 § 79. f 

20 jaklürinzz joldrini, p. jük for awr. jo. 21 § 60 and p. 88, note 2. 

22 geler — Jam‘ (Benedictsen’s remark). It is probably the Turkish participle 
gelir " coming ”. 

23 p, porsidän ; güräni pirsän, Soane, p. 66; Kand., M.-H. Gür., p. 188. 

24 Arp. mo'iraká. 35 8 73. 

35 nà-mo8o-$-0 ; ending o vide § 131 at the end. 
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piáje?" Xorasâni wat: “ Mal-e-wém-in. Amon amän-a, mo‘amelä 
bàkürü. Čani säräfi mo'ameli namäkäru ; sow8á ba zor nàmáwo." 
Süraf lua Sıkät o! halomis káró. Häkimi kiaséS? yorasani. 
Xorasânisân äwörd. Hakimi persas: “ Bä é mal-u-i piājä nämä- 
Säjno?” Waas: “ Mal-e-wém-ain.” Häkimi persas ja säräfi: 
“ Mal-o-ki-in i heeft kisi ?" Sarafi wat: “ Mal-e-amgn-in,” Xorasani 
wat: “ Xäjr, mal-u-amen-än.” Ahl-u-$uräi® qaréréän dà: “ Här 
käsi säräf ja yorasänisän här kämä zänaë har kisenü ton ® äšrafíš-äná 
Cänä,° mél-u-äôr-än.” Persäsän [à säräfi: “ Hálesan har kisénà 
Gen * asrafis-anã Gini?’ Säraf juab dà, watãs: “ Namazanu !” 
Persátan já yorasäni. Xorasani wat: “ Här kisénä an na$ä%-änä 
cânã.” Wayt Somaraésin kãrô, bi ziáj u kam qse? xorasäni bie.® 
GawSmaj são dänä liräfän® ja säräfi asa.0 Ja Jaza-i-näytıena 1 
ba'aze&an dà !? ow säräfi. 

CawSmaj xorasäni wätäs bà Dali: “ Amon cni piajäw-änän ? ” 
Watas: “ Afärim,!® bar&kala! lajéq-ni amon $ü-penä-5 b'kürü." 
Xorasàni däs-u-Däläs gørt, bärdä$ ow, luaj ow janäw Dälä. 
Mulläjewäs täläb káró, máharâw 14 wês bari päj yorasáni A Sewä 
luänä bayaläs, bà wäsatäs 15 São be. 

CawSmaj Dalã lämäš pore bie fà yorasáni. No meer o no ro $i,1¢ 
Goar konacé bà jaréwæ die. A Goar konaté dai!" bà däs-u-däjänä. 
Do farà Dälä lama’ pore bie. No men o no ro Si, järä knàaé ftárás die. 
Ta gawre bié haft lotià$ äwörde, här kenaté wes dà bà lotiewü&àn. 
Haft zämä, haft knate, weë-u-Dälä Gani šuš, Sanzdä nefäri, nan u 
bärgsän gäräk-än . .. 


1 Ar.-p. dekäjat; o is = ow (preposition). 

? $ 80. 

3 Kürü, assembly (Benedictsen's remark), perhaps ar.-p. Jürà “ counsel", “ con- 
sultation " 

* p. cand. 

5 Preposition used as an adverb. 

$ an nasa sz p. in qadar (Benedictsen's remark). 

7 Cf. § 34. 

8 The Khorasanian, having weighed the purses one by one, knows approximately 
how much money there is m each. 

9 lirà, ital. lira. 

? $ 90. 

B naxt is probably a corrupt form of ar.-p. nagd. 

12 Cf. Awr. p. 86,1. 20; p. 108, ll. 8 and 9. 

15 dfarim, dfärem or áfárun ? reading uncertain ; p. äfärın. 

14 mahar, ar.-p. Mahr. 

15 wäsal, ar.-p. vasl. jú 

16 8 93. 

17 da, § 46. 


` 
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In the city of Baghdad there was a person whose name was Khója 
Mohammad. He was very rich and very mighty. He had a wife who 
was very handsome. This woman was pregnant (lit.: this woman, 
her womb was full); at last Khója Mohammad resolved to go on 
a pilgrimage to the house of God. By the predestination of God 
Khója Mohammad prepared his provisions [and] with the pilgrims 
he went on to the holy Mecca. For three years he dwelt in Mecca, 
until he had performed the [ceremonies of] pilgrimage three times. 
Then Khója Mohammad returned to Baghdad and arrived at his house. 
He saw that his wife was still pregnant, had not been delivered. 
He (lit.: his head) was struck with astonishment. Then he said to his 
wife: ‘Come, let us go to Abü Ja'far Hellálí the geomancer 
(rammàl)" He seized the hand of his wife, they went on to Abi 
Ja'far Hellálí. They gave to Abu Ja‘far an account of the pregnancy 
(lit.: the womb) of that woman. Abt Ja‘far examined his raml 
and said: " This is (lit. : continues to be) wonderful He continued : 
“A child will be born from the womb of this woman, but it will be 
a curious child, and its steps will not be happy for its mother and 
father." Then they get up, came [back] to their own house. 

After three months that woman gave [birth to] a girl-child. The 
mother and the father, after three months, died both of them. People 
gave them into the hands of a nurse. For three years the nurse suckled 
them (lit.: gave them milk); they gave (lit. : put on) her the name 
Dälä. She is known as “ Dälä of Baghdad ". Then she remained in the 
house of her father. She read the Qur'án, but she was a sweet, gracious, 
and nice girl. All created beings who were in Baghdad were in love 
with Dàlà. Dälä did not make anyone her husband, until once a day 
a man from Khorásán came to Baghdad. On the way to the bath the 
Khorásánian saw Dälä, fell in love with her. He went (ht.: fell) 
after her, until she came to the house of her family. The Khorásánian 
said: “ O Dälä, come, make me your husband." Dälä said: " If you 
have skill, there is no fault in that I make you my husband." The 
Khorásánian said: “ Rise! let us go to the bazaar.” They joined 
hands (lit.: took the hand of each other) and went to the bazaar. 

For some time they were walking in the bazaar. They saw a money- 
changer [who] was sitting in his shop ; he had laid down much gold 
and silver before his face. The Khorásánian said to Dälä: “ Sit 
down there, whilst I go off to the money-changer; then you shall 
know what I [am able to] do.” Dälä sat down. The Khorásánian 
went off, sat down with the money-changer. The money-changer 
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. bade him welcome, said : “ This is your own shop, say what you want." . 


The Khorásánian said: “ Have you Roman gold-pieces ? " He said: 
“ Yes, I have." The Khorásánian said: “ Bring [me] a sealed purse." 
The money-changer went off, brought him a full purse ; it was sealed. 


The Khorásánian said: “Go [and] bring another purse [full -of] - 


money of Nishápúr.” The money-changer went off, brought another 
sealed purse. The Khorásánian said: “ Go [and] bring another purse 
- [full of] Iranian money." The money-changer went off, brought it. 
[The Khorásánian] said: “Go [and] bring a purse [full of] English 
money." The money-changer went off, brought it. The Khorásánian 


said: " Go [and] bring a purse [full of] Russian money.” The money- " 


changer brought it. In short, he brought seven sealed purses [full of] 
gold, laid them before the face of the Khorásánian. After that the 
"Khorásánian weighed the purses one by one, put them in his pocket 
one by one. The money-changer said: “What are you doing ? ” 
The Khorásánian said: “I am going away." The money-changer 


> 


said: “ Lay down my seven purses and go away." The Khorásánian | 


said: “ They are my property.” The money-changer said: “ How 
are they your property ?” The Khoräsänian said: “Do you think 
you can rob me? What is the matter with this gold ? " The money-' 
changer repeated: “Lay down my property and go away." The 


Khorásánian said: “It is my trust (ie. I have entrusted the purses 


to you), that I may do business with it; in such a manner I do not | 


do business. No profit comes from falsehood.” 

Finally the Khorásánian and the money-changer fell to blows, 
fought much with each other, until the people of the bazaar came up, 
asked: “ What: conflict is this?” The money-changer said: “Oh 
you who are present, this man has seized upon seven purses which 
are my property ; now he will not give them back." They asked the 
Khorásánian : “ Why do you not give back the money of that man ? ” 
The Khorásánian said: “It is my own money. It is my.trust [with 
which] I shall do business. I do not do business with that money- 
changer; no profit comes from falsehood.” The money-changer 
went on, made complaint before the ‘Governor. The Governor 
summoned the Khorásánian. They brought the Khoräsänian. The 
. Governor asked: ‘‘ Why do you not give back the ‘money of this 
man ? ” Hesaid: “ Itis my money.” The Governor asked the money- 
changer: “‘ Whose property are these seven purses ?". The money- 
changer said: ‘They are my property." The Khorásánian said: 
“No, they are my property.” The people of the assembly proposed 


* 
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the [following] decision: “ Anyone [of them], the money-changer 
or the Khorásánian, whosoever knows how many gold coins there are 
in each purse (lit.: in each purse how many gold coins there are 
therein), to him they belong." They asked the money-changer : 
“Now, in each of these purses how many gold coins are there ? ” 
The money-changer gave answer, said: “ I don't know.” They asked 
the Khorásánian. The Khorásánian said: "In each purse there is 
so and so much [therein].” As they counted their content (lit. : them), 
there was what the Khorásánian said, a little more or less. After that 
they took a hundred lire from the money-changer [as a fine]. In 
return of the cash (?) they dealt some strokes to the money-changer. 

Then the Khorásánian said to Dàlà : “ What kind of man am 1?” 
She said: “Bravo! May God bless you! You are worthy [that] 
I make you my husband." The Khorásánian seized the hand of Dälä, 
took her with him; they went on to the house of Dälä. She sent 
for a Molla, entered into marriage with the Khorásánian. That night 
she embraced him (lit.: went into his arms), was happy in the union ` 
with him. 

After that Dali, was pregnant by the Khorásánian. Nine months 
and nine days passed, she bore four girl-children at the same time. 
She gave those four girls in the hands of a nurse. Another time Dälä 
was pregnant. Nine months and nine days passed, she bore three 
more girl-children. As they grew great, she brought seven buffoons, 
gave each of her daughters [in marriage] to [one of] the buffoons. 
Seven sons-in-law, seven daughters, Dülü herself with her husband, 
sixteen persons [in all], needed bread and victuals. . . . 


SENTENCES 
. (Bacmeistersche Sprachproben) 

1. Xoóá mæmero. God dies not. 

2. Piá kæm Zíwo. Man lives [but a] short [time]. ° 

3. Adá zeruä wei woë gäräk- The mother loves her children. 
and. ; I 
. 4, Jš mamáw áðänä š6t forän. In the breasts of the mother 

there is much milk. 

5. Sus wošäš gäräk-änä. Her husband loves her. 

6. I Zänä limas póra be. This woman was pregnant. 

7. Ses rüwü &äowäle! adã Six days ago the mother bore. 
kurrä bi paida. a son. 

8. AS hallai náwos-ã. She is still ill. 

1 $134. 
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9. Konáci-u-ãôi law äöinä 
nišorä gürawai güráwo.! 

10. Záro gäräkäé nie mão.? 

11. Knacá hállai motawo balo 
rare. | 

12. Salews u diié mæne Gaowah 
Së ama denjä.? 

13. I Gowr zaruæ gärdi säläm- 
ana. 

14. Jósa ramáj ramó,* duämin- 
šā hur ford, järäminsä guraniü 
éerd, Coaräminsä xoaje xo.* 

15. I pia kür-a. 

16. Züni$ keer-änä. 

17. Ad& mæžnäwo wayt-e Sms 
qse kärmä. 

18: Büraw to posmãi peSmd.* 

19. Wati-u-to wutänä. 

20. Tatow-Soma yabäräs biwæ. 

21. AS kem wäro. 

22. Lutä deläw iuéna. 


23. Ems düä päj-mä hænä ; 
heer desäws pæn agusee-mà hzenä, 
24. ZOlf sár-u-süre] sáwz bo. 


25. Zäwän dädänä inaj dem-nä- 


26. Dæs-u-räs-ëmä . mæhkam- 
teer-ä jä dæs-u-Cæpi. 

27. Mü dæraz u bärik-ä. 

28. Wüni sür-änä. 

29. Aswuyänä sæyt-änä pesäw 
taw ana. 

30. Mäsäwi čæmäš bone, gušäš 
niæne. 

31. I päläwärä jäwäë pero. 

32. AS gnare sär-u-zämininä. 

33. A päläwärä pär-e-siäwä jä 
bäłäš-änāne. 


1 8 99. ? 8 87. 


3 p. be donjà ämäd. 
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Her daughter sits weeping at 
her side. 

The child will not suck. 

The girl-child can not yet walk. 


She 1s born one year and two 
months ago. 

These four boys (children) are 
well, all of them. 

One of them runs, the other 
leaps, the third sings, the fourth 
laughs. 

This man is blind. 

His wife 1s deaf. 

She does not hear, when we are 
speaking. 

Your brother sneezes. 

Your sister sleeps. 

Your father is awake. 

He eats [but] httle. 

The nose is in the middle of the 
face. 

We have two feet; on each 
hand we have five fingers. 
The hair grows (lit.: 

green) on the head. 

The tongue [and] the teeth 
are in the mouth. 

Our right hand is stronger than 
the left hand. 

The hair is long and thin. 

The blood is red. 

. The bones are [as] hard as 
stone. | 

The fish has eyes; it has not 
ears. 

This bird flies slowly. 

He sits down on the earth. ` 

That bird has black feathers in 
its wing[s]. 


turns 


4 $ 99. 
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34. Dräyt geläj-e-säwz: Er, 
gâwrés henä. 

35. I páláwür& 
käliöke kota’ han. o 

` 36. Ad fáhülüninà helew termas 

henä. 

‚37. Awir sõénô, ems winme 
dukal, belesæ wä zóyal. 

38. Awi ja ruyänänä ton wiüró. 


mne 


39. Menai gåwrätær-inä jä 
hasara wä wurditær-enä Já rō- 
jawe. 

40. Hezi warän ama. 


41. Arö sobhänämon čæməm ` 


pend kæft häzär-e-zerinä. 
42. Saw tärik-änä, ro röšná. 


43. Em» qse kärmä bà haw- 
rami, 

44. Tawdã Ema qse kärdä bi 
hawrämi ? 


. 415 


The tree has green leaves [and] 
big branches. ` 


^. This bird has a peaky beak 


[and] a short tail. 
It-has white eggs in its nest. 


The fire burns, we see the 
smoke, the flame, and the coal. 

The water of the river flows 
quickly. | 

The moon is greater than the 
stars and smaller than the sun. 


Yesterday there was a rainfall. 

This morning my eyes fell on 
a rainbow. | | 

At night-time it is dark, at 
day-time it is light. 

We speak Awromäni. 


Do (can) you speak Awromani ? 


ADDITIONS TO THE GRAMMAR 
(Les Dialectes d Awroman et de Pawa, pp. 17-75) 


$49. — 
S 45. “To go.” 
$ 46. “To give." 


Verb substantive: Present sing. 1 änän. 
Preterite ii, sing. 3 luand. 
Present sing. 2 neg. nämodäj, nämodäÿno ; 


3 neg. nämo0o. Pret. i, sing. 3 dar, plur. 3 Aën da. 


g 47. 
§ 48. “ To see.” 
§ 50. 
§ 53. 
§ 59. 


“ To come,” also “to become," “to turn.” 

máwo, neg. nämäwo. Pret. sing. 3 amd, plur. 3 améwi. 
Pret. i, plur. 3 -an di. 

“To be able." Pres. sing. 3 neg. matawo.- 

“To bring." Imperative sing. bowrä, Pret. ii, sing. 3 aworde. 
* To do." Imperative sing. b'kürz. Pres: sing. 1 mäkäru, neg. 


Pres. sing. 3: 


n’mäkäru, 2 mákàri. Subj. sing. 1, bäkäru, b’käru, 2 bakarino. 


§ 61. 
§ 62. 
niaj$enä. Pluperf. sing. 3 nia bërë. 


“To die.” Pret. i, plur. 3 märdë. 
“ To place." Imperat. sing. bäniero. Pret. sing. 3 Mlürü, 


$ 63. “ To sit down." Imperat. sing. bänisärö. 


+ 
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' § 64. Pres. sing. 3 hur ford “ he leaps”. 

§ 65. “To say." Imperat. sing. budéd. 

§ 66. “ To rise." Imperat. sing. hurüzà. Pret. plur. 3 huräzaj. 

$ 68. “To pass,” “to flow.” Pres. sing. 3 wiäro. 

§ 69. “To be born." Pret. sing. 3 zajnà. Fut. (?) zaruewen. 

$ 70. “ To know.” Pres. sing. 1 neg. nämdzanu. 

§ 73. - ' To carry off." Pres. sing. 3 bárí. Pret. sing. 3 bärdän. 

§ 75. Pres. sing. 3 (guranid) caro “ he sings ". 

$ 79. “ To make war," “to quarrel.” Pret. plur. 3 geziáj. 

§ 80. “ To ask for." Pret. i, sing. 3 kasa. 

§ 96. “ To read.” Pret. sing. 3 wene. 

§ 98. “To live.” Pres. sing. 3 Ztwo. 

Other verbs :— 

“To ask." Pret. sing. 3 persaë, plur. 3 persasan. 

“To hear." Pres. sing. 3 neg. mæžnäwo. 

§ 99. luaj molú, " I am going." 

$ 123. Other forms of the Reciprocal Pronoun: joüsän, 
jäktärınsan. 

$ 127. Indefinite Pronouns: jo-jo “ one by one”. 

$ 128. Prepositions: o “to”, = ow. 

§ 134. Adverbs: cen, dan “how much”, “how many”. än 
näsä, “so (and so) much ”. 


ADDITIONS TO THE VOCABULARY 


(pp. 120-8) 
baba “ father". rut “ naked "', “void” (kind. råt, 
bayal “armpit”, “arm” (p. M.-H. Gür., p. 278; p. loxt). 
bagal). Sikat " complaint" (ar.-p. sekã- 
beies& " lame". gat). 
xodrät “ power" (ar.-p. godrát). ` Zë “assembly ”. 
. laqa “branch” (kind. läg, M.-H. tagözű “ predestination” (ar.-p. 
Gür., p. 264). taqdir). 
mor “seal”? (p. mohr). tez “sharp” (kind. tizh, M.-H. 
naxt “cash” (?) (p. nagd). Gûr., p. 287; p. tz). 
garas “im short” (ar.-p. ak zämä “son-in-law” (känd. zámá, 
garaz). M.-H. Gür. p. 293; p. dé 
räniki " trousers (coloured). mad). 
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röjäwe “sunshine”, “sun ziàj “much”, “more” (ar.-p. 


(p. rüz + db). Ziad). 


Les nasales en fin de mot en sanskrit (et latin) 
— Par A. Cony 


I. ORIGINE DES NASALES FINALES 

A. MEILLET (MSL. Paris, t.ix, pp. 365-372) enseignait,—depuis 

° il est revenu souvent sur la question et s'est toujours prononcé 
dans le même sens — que, à l’accusatif singulier des thèmes en -o- 
du genre animé (masculin, féminin) et au nominatif-accusatif singulier 
des thèmes en -o- du genré inanimé (neutre), la nasale finale était en 
indo-européen, nori pas -m comme on l'écrit généralement, mais bien -n 
(de même pour les thèmes consonantiques masc.-fém.: arm. otn 
"pied", comme tasn “dix”? et les thèmes en «- et en -%-). 
"his que cette nasale se présente effectivement avec l'articulation 
dentale en celtique (gaul. nemeton, etc. . . .) en germanique 
(got. pan-a, han, etc. . . .), en lituanien, en slave (sün- devant 
voyelle à côté de sč- devant consonne, et autres exx.), en grec 


(róv, etc. . . .), en arménien (ef. otn, tasn contre skr. püdam, lat. 
decem, etc. . . .), toutes langues auxquelles s'ajoute maintenant le 


hittite (mahlan acc., etc. . . .). Au contraire, elle n'affecte.l'articulation 
labiale qu'en indo-iranien et en italique. De plus, M. A. Meillet faisait 
observer que chaque langue indo-européenne prise à part ne présente 
jamais qu'un des deux traitements, le traitement labial -m ou le 
traitement dental -n. Cette seconde remarque n’est contredite qu'en 
apparence par les substantifs neutres en -en, -men du latin (ici 
l'analogie a fait disparaître les effets de l'évolution phonétique régulière, 
qui seraient *-em, *-mem, les gén.-dat. sing.: -inis, -in; -minis, -mini 
et tous les cas du pluriel, c.-à.:d. ~ina, -mina, -inum, -minum, ete., dans 
lesquels -n- était intérieur, ayant fait rétablir -n au lieu du -m attendu, 
et attesté par Pombrien) et par les finales sanskrites du type de fasmın, 
locat. masc.-neutre et vajin, vocat. masculin, etc. qui sont, évidemment, 
d'origine récente, cf. p. ex. avest. cahmi, kahmi. (Aussi le samdhi 
n'est il pas le même ` tasminn-eva mais tam-eva.!) 

Est-ce à dire que l'indo-européen ne connaissait absolument que 
-n final et que, dans tous les cas de mots finissant sur une nasale, cet 
-n ait été mécaniquement transformé en -m en indo-iranien (et de 
méme en italique commun ou du moins en prélatin, cf. arch. dónom, 

1 Le sanskrit connait des n finaux d'origine récente (prän, etc., neutre prük). 


L'indo-européen n'avait certainement que -n ou -m en fin de mot. A plus forte raison 
n'avait-il en cette position ni n, ni si. 
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en préosco-ombrien, cf. o. Nüvlanüm “ Nolanorum ", etc. ...)? Non, 
car il est certain que l'indo-européen disposait, non seulement de 
thémes, mais de formes nominales ou verbales finissant les unes sur 
-n, les autres sur -m. Ce qui reste vrai, c'est que chaque idiome, 
pris en particulier, ne connaît plus que -m ou -n final. Il faut au reste 
distinguer ici entre suffixes et désinences. Là où il s'agit de thèmes 
appartenant au genre inanimé (neutre), le morphème suffixé finissant 
sur une nasale: -n ou -m (soit -n, -m au degré zéro) se trouvait être 
en finale absolue, et la chose se produisait également dans quelques 
noms de nombre et dans quelques indéclinables, v. ci-dessous. | 

1. Désinences (il faut en outre distinguer ici entre désinences 
nominales et désinences verbales). 

A. Nom.—Parmi les différentes désmences nominales la première 
à considérer est celle de Vaccusatif singulier des thèmes masculins 
et féminins en -d-, -9-, -0-, -t-, -à, etc. (cf. aussi les thèmes m.-f. con- 
sonantiques) et la nasale du nomimatif-accusatif singulier des themes 
neutres en -o- (finale sans doute inorganique). Il est bien certain que 
c'est M. A. Meillet qui a raison et que c’est sous la forme *ton, *tän, 
*ag ron, Tonon, "bhäg, hun, etc. ..., “dünon, etc... ., qu'il convient de 
restituer les prototypes des formes sanskrites tám, tim, djram, dvim, 
bähüm, etc... ., ddnam n., etc... ., cf. gr. rov, rýv (dor. rar), lat. 
(is)tum, (istam, aypov, agrum, ép. otv, att. otv, lat. ouem, mfxuv, cf. 
senatum, manum, etc., eto. . 

Ensuite, il faut faire état de la désinence de génitif pluriel : indo- 
européen -0n, gr. -wv, -@v, lat. -um, etc. . . ., soit un indo-iranien 
très antique *-an et, avec répétition de l'indice de cas (mais on a encore 
véd. deväm et un ou deux autres exemples), la désinence ordinaire 
-änäm des thèmes en o et en -a-, telle qu'elle a été expliquée par 
M. A. Meillet (article cité). C’est donc au cours de l’époque indo- 
iranienne qu'a eu lieu la transformation phonétique de -än final en -àm, 
et le cas est le même que celui de l'aecus. sg. dont les formes telles que 
undäm (accompagné d'un auxiliaire et suppléant le parfait de undtti 
[Atharvaveda]) n'est sans doute qu'une attestation particulière : accus. 
*unda-n ; si cette forme existait déjà en indo-européen, elle a entraîné, 
en latin, la création d’un paradigme ` unda, undae, etc. . . . sur le 
modèle de aqua, aquae, etc. | 

Mais il y a aussi, dans les pronoms à genres et dans les pronoms 
personnels, une sorte de désinence indo-iranienne -am (on la retrouve 
également en latin dans id-em, de même qu’en ombrien); on a: skr. 
démonstr. nom. masc. ay-dm, fém. 4y-ám, n. id-ám (cf. lat. «s, ea, id), 
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pronom lére pers. ahdm, v.p. adam, avest. azom “ego”, 2º pers. t(u)v-ám 
“tu”, plur. 1% p. vay-dm “nous”, yüy-dm “vous”, indo-iran. 
*yüz-am de *yüs + am, c.-à-d. *yüs-a,en, v. ci-dessous — l'explication 
est celle de M. A. Meillet qui, dans skr. yüyám, voit une assimilation 
(au lieu du *yürám attendu), etc. . . . On a même le réfléchi svay-am, 
mais la forme est indéclmable. Bien que -am se rencontre dans un 
neutre (idám, lat. id-em) et dans des formes de pluriel, on peut y voir 
un indice de nominatif (mht et tibi, eto. montrent qu'il est 
analogique dans skr. mdhyam et tübhyam, on a aussi tubhya). C'est 
l'équivalent sémantique à la fois du -s du nomin. masc.—fém. sing., du 
-es du nominatif plur. de même genre et du -n du nominatif (acc.) 
neutre des thèmes en -o-. La comparaison de cet élément avec le 'an- 
du sémit. comm. dans *’an-’a “ego” (ar. class. etc., Jana), *an-ta, fém. 
Son “tu” (ar. class. etc., anta, fém. ’antı), *’an-tun " uos" (ar. 
“class. etc., antum) et autres formes pronominales dans lesquelles le 
morphème ’an- occupe la première place au lieu d'apparaitre à la 
seconde (fait assez fréquent pour tous les morphémes en sémitique) 
prouve que, dans la restitution sous forme indo-européenne de cet 
élément il faut se décider pour -a,en. On notera que -n des neutres en 
-0- pourrait trés bien représenter le degré zéro de cet élément, mais la 
chose supposerait l'amuissement de 3. 

Le cas est donc le même que le précédent: l’mdo-iranien et 
Pitalique ont transformé phonétiquement -2,en en -am (resp! -em). Les 
autres langues ne semblent pas avoir gardé de traces de cet -ə en. [i 
fonctionne comme pluriel aussi bien que comme singulier en indo- 
européen et en sémitique. Sur ce dernier domaine il est même admis 
dans le duel: ar. cl. ’antwmd, mais le fait se retrouve encore en indo- 
iranien; véd. ävdm, accus. avdm “nous deux”. L’identification 
proposée est donc des plus plausibles.] 

B. Verbe.—Ici il faut d'abord retenir les désinences de duel aux 
2º et 3° personnes secondaires de l'actif: skr. -tam, -tām (on 
en a l'équivalent en vieux-perse et en avestique, cf. aussi gr. -rov, -ràv 
(Pindare), att. -rnv. Le vieux-slave -ta (de même le lituanien) ne présente 
pas de nasale finale, non plus que l’ombrien -tu-ta (si l’on adopte les 
vues de M. Nacinovich, Carmen Arvale, qui y voit d’anciennes désinences 
de duel, cf. lat. -tis pluriel, mais skr. -thah duel) et ne décide naturelle- 
ment rien au sujet de la qualité de la nasale finale. Mais il y a toute 
chance pour qu'ici nous ayons affaire à d'anciens *-to-n, *-tã-n indo- 
européens, étant donné le hittite -ten (devenu pluriel dans l'usage, 
p. ex. waitten “ vous faites ”, cf. aussi le sémit. *-tun (hébr. -tén, ete. . . .) 
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et peut-être même le hittite hiéroglyphique -tana dans rastana d’après 
B. Hrozny, Les Inscriptions -Hittites Hiéroglyphiques, 1° Lieferung, 
p.93 (mais M. P. Meriggi ! n'est pas de l'avis de M. Hrozný). À plus 
forte raison songera-t-on à *-tän pour la 3º sing. de l'impératif médio- 
passif (skr. kriya-täm) qui n'a même peut-être pas une antiquité indo- 
iranienne, et à *-dhwon pour la désinence secondaire de deuxième 
personne plur. au moyen, désinence indo-iranienne que l'on retrouve 
presque identiquement en hittite et qui peut-être était duelle autrefois, 
cf. gr. -cbov. Comme aci -n était inorganique, cf. 2° primaire plur. 
moyen skr. -dhre, il ny a pas de raison pour y voir autre chose que -n 
à l'origine, cf. les neutres en -o-. 

Il en est,en revanche tout autrement de la désinence secondaire de 
première personne singulier actif. En effet, soit au présent (lat. sum, 
o. súm, indo-europ. *s-om, existant à côté de *es-mi suivant les vues . 
de M. J. Bonfante, admises maintenant en partie par M. A. Meillet 
dans son Introduction, T° éd.), soit à l'imparfait, qu'il s'agisse d'un 
thématique: skr. dbharam, gr. éfepov, ete. . . ., ou d'un athématique 
(skr. derunavam, gr. Edeikvöv, etc...., soit dans les divers aoristes, 
thématiques, p. ex. dvocam (analogique pour *dvokam, cf. avest. 
vaocat) ou athématiques (drautsam, ddarcam, etc. . . .— pour ágrunavam, 
drauisam, etc., cf. dans les noms pád-am comme dçva-m, mais gr. 
móða et Lov — , il paraît certain que la finale primitive était -m, 
-m, soit donc -o-m dans le type thématique, que l'on pense, comme 
l'auteur de ces lignes, ou que l'on nie, ainsi qu'on le fait généralement, 
qu'il y ait un rapport étymologique entre cet -m (-m) et le "mé qui 
est à la base des formes du pronom singulier de 1** personne: skr. 
gén.-dat. atone me, gr. pot, lat. mi, skr. dat. tonique máhyam, lat. 
mhi; skr. accus.-tonique mdm, v. sl. me, lat. mê, gr. ue, ete. . . . 


2. M orphèmes nominaux suffixes (cas de la désinence zéro) 


q 


Si les mots qui comportent des suffixes à nasale -n, =m appar- 
tiennent à un des genres animés, p. ex. *g hyem- “ hiver" (fém.), 
kg them-, *g,hem- “terre” (fém.), *sem- “ année, été" (skr. sám-à, 
etc. ..., fém.), ils ne viennent pas ici en considération, car la nasale qui 
termine le thème ne se trouve jamais placée en finale absolue. On peut 
signaler seulement que, pour le premier de ces mots, *g,hyem-, M. M. 
Ernout et Meillet (v. leur Dictionnaire, p. 431) admettent l'existence 
d'un second thème (à nasale dentale), soit *g,hyen- et que dans 


Archw fur Orientforschung, t. x, 3º cahier, Berlin, 1935, p. 121. 
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Emerita (Madrid, n° ds décembre: 1935), i est montré que le bénéfice 
de cette observation doit être, également étendu aux noms de la 
“terre” et de P “ année”, soit donc des formes parallèles *g7hº/on- 
(gr. x8óva, etc. . . .), *sen- (lat. senium, senecta, etc... .). Car le fait a 
de l'importance pour le nom de nombre “ un ” (en grec els, uia, év). 
D'après l’explicatioh courante? il’ s'agirait: d'anciens *sem-s, *sm-iya, 
*sem. Mais, plus probablement, on avait-d’abord *sen-s masculin et 
surtout *sén neutre- (nominatif-accusatif). Si on l’admet, on sera 
dispensé de recourir ‘au détour proposé par M. A. Meillet (art. cité, 
p. 372): “ Le passage de -m à -n doit être tenu pour antérieur à 
l'existence séparée "des dialectes historiquement connus.” En effet, 
dans cette hypothèse, *sem (nomin.—accus. neutre sing.) aurait passé 
à *sen dans la- langue commune, pour redevenir *sem en italique et 
*sam en indo-iranien (cf. skr. préverbe sam- “avec”, littéralt “en 
un”, lat. sem-el, atch. semul, class. simul, etc.). Au reste, *sen originaire 
était déja admis par R: Gauthiot (Fin de mot, 1913) et-par M. J. 
Mansion, Muséon, 1913, p. 250). Suivant donc qu’on partira — pour 
rendre-compte du skr. sam — de indo-europ *sem ou *sen, qui 
sans doute existaient côte à côte, on constatera une conservation 
ou une: transformation phonétique de l’état mdo-européen. Mais, 
pour les dérivés : skr. samd-, etc. . . ., lat. similis, ete., il faut sûrement 
partir de *sem comme base. 

Dans le cas des substantifs de genre neutre (céci serait vrai du reste 
du nom.-acó. neutre d'adjectifs du type correspondant au nom. masc. 
sing. sómarajü p. ex.): skr. nama, çárma, -*cröma (on n'a que 
— cf. v. h. all. Aléumunt " renommée), eto.; gr. övoua, Actua, 
ető. . . ., lat. inguen (serait en grec *&ßa, cf. le masculin régulier 
dë < sig" en), lat. unguen (cf. unguentum; skr. dfijati, v. h. all. 
ancho masc.; etc.), il est absolument sûr que l'on doit partir de thèmes 
finissant par la nasale dentale, soit donc *ném-n, *°n°m-n, *leik3-mn, 
*ngin, *ongin (*onginton), ete., etc. On a naturellement ici - comme 
finale en sanskrit. [Il est à noter que si l'analogie avait amené la 
création de *-an (cf. le cas de pddam, eto. . . ., árautsam, etc. . . .), cet 
*.an serait phonétiquement devenu *-am.] De la sorte náma et autres 
neutres analogues se comportent exactement comme náva “ 9” (*néwp) 
et comme saptá “ 7” (*septih) et ddsa “ 10” (*dékm). En latin, seuls 
*nomem, *inguem, *unguem, etc., auraient été réguliers, mais on a vu 
que l’analogie avait fait disparaître ces finales, ’ombrien gardant 
toutefois des traces du traitement phonétique. régulier ; malheüreuse- 
ment dans cette langue, comme dans le cas des accusatifs sg. masc. 
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et fém. et dans le cas des nom.-acc. neutres en -o-, le -m final est très 
souvent omis dans la graphie, mais on a numem ''nómen" bien 
attesté sur les tables en écriture étrusque. 


Noms de nombre et mots isolés 


Ces mots étant indéclinables, il ne pouvait être question d'influences 
analogiques provenant de la flexion. -Ainsi ‚*septm, *dék,m et *néwn 
sont donc indifféremment saptá, dása, ndva‘ en sanskrit, septem 
decem, nouem en latin (ceci malgré lat. nön-us, got. niun, lituan. 
devifitas “neuvième”, opposer lituan. d&gimtas “ dixième”), tout comme 
gr. érrá, dera, (év)véa, arm. ewthn, tasn. A noter que la-plupart des 
faits résumés jusqu'ici sont bien connus, mais il fallait les remettre 
en mémoire pour bien montrer que, dans la question du traitement 
des finales, il ne faut tenir compte ni des formes nominales du genre 
de pädam, etc., ni des formes verbales du genre de drautsam, mais 
envisager uniquement les finales (indo-européennes) -?n, -ün, -0n, -an, 
-an, -én, c'est-à-dire indo-iraniennes : An, -um, -am, -äm, etc. (le 
sanskrit comme le latin n'a conservé que les thèmes en -ó-, tandis que 
le grec a encore les deux, en -ó-: «áÀoc-s “ câble ” en attique et en -o- 
kdAos “ câble ” en ionien, etc. , . .; de méme am (gr. -av) ne parait 
pas avoir de répondant en sanskrit, opposer vrkím à Afooar). 

Pour les mots isolés, on peut rappeler *kon,* skr. kám, v. sl. ků 
(et kün devant voyelle, cf. p. ex. russe kú-gemú “à lui”), lat. cum 
(con- et co- en composition), *k7on (lat. quom, cum, got. van), "ton 
(got. pan), lat. tum comme num (cf. tun-e et nun-c) soit *tu-n et *nu-n 
(gr. viv, cf. skr. tu, nu); *kidn (lat. quam, d’où quan-de, quan-do, 
armén. khan). Le cas est le même que pour toutes les catégories 
précédentes (sauf celle de *[éJbherom, skr. ábharam, gr. Epepov et autres 
formes analogues). On a -n — -m en indo-iranien comme en italique. 


II. ARTICULATION INDO-IRANIENNE DES NASALES EN FIN DE MOT 


Le traitement mdo-iranien et le traitement italique (connu surtout 
par le latin), bien qu’il y ait entre eux de grandes ressemblances, ne 
sont pourtant pas de tout point identiques. C’est quand il s’agit 
de la phonétique de la phrase (samdhi = phonétique syntactique) 
qu'apparaissent les différences. Une citation quelconque suffit à 
le rappeler, soit par exemple le $loka emprunté par A. Bergaigne 
(Manuel, p. 2) aux Indische Sprüche de Weber : 


1 D'où gr. kowós < *kon-yüs. Car faívo représente *gyn-yö, ainsi que le montre 
le lat, venio, ueni, osque küm-bened. 
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tenadhitam $rutam tena tena sarvam-anusthitam | 
yenasam prsthatah krtvà nairasyam-avalambitam || 

à côté de ce vers de l'Odyssée (a, 1): 
avôpa pot Evverre, Motca, moAUrpomov, ds páda moAAa 


et de ce vers de Virgile (Eglogues, x, 13) :— 
illem etiam laur UM etiam fléuere myricae. 

Dans le texte sanskrit sarvam devant anusthitam et nawräsyam 
devant avalambitam sont traités de la même façon exactement que 
noAUrporov dans le texte grec devant ős (mot à initiale purement 
vocalique, si l'on tient compte de la psilose éolienne ou ionienne 
masquée par la graphie attique avec esprit rude, =‘). Dans le texte 
latin au contraire, la finale "" devant etiam est traitée exactement 
de la même façon que la finale + de laur* devant Hum, c'est-à-dire 
qu'elle est “ escamotée ” dans la prononciation (fausse élision, suivant 
l'enseignement de Louis Havet, mais réelle disparition). 

Pour le vieux-perse et l'avestique la graphie ne nous révèle pas 
qu'une finale -am (par exemple) soit traitée différemment selon 
qu'une voyelle ou une consonne ouvre le mot suivant dans la phrase. 
Ainsi adam därayavauÿ est noté de la même façon que s'il était suivi 
d'un mot à initiale vocalique, p. ex. avam asmanam, Meillet-Benveniste, 
Gr., p. 11, comme adam Bardiya alh)miy, ibid., p. 135 (de méme pour 
avest. azom). 

Outre l'option pour la nuance labiale -m devant voyelle en sanskrit 
(et partout en latin), ce qu'il y a de commun entre le traitement sanskrit 
de -am (par exemple) et le traitement latin de -wm (par exemple) 
en cas d'initiale consonantique du mot suivant—le choix de la nuance 
labiale, -am, est uniquement le fait des transcripteurs européens, 
mais ils paraissent avoir été guidés par un sens exact de la langue— 
le trait commun de ces traitements, c’est l’affaiblissement (il se 
manifeste, on le sait, dans toutes les tranches finales de mot, v. 
Gauthiot, Fin de mot). Cet affaiblissement a entraîné les conséquences 
que voici: en sanskrit comme en latin le complexe phonétique formé 
par voyelle + nasale finale s'est réduit à une simple voyelle nasalisée 
du genre des voyelles françaises -an, -in, -on ou des voyelles polonaises 
e, o, mieux encore de o, -in, -on français articulés par des sujets 
parlants originaires du Sud-Est de la France, p. ex., pê” au lieu de 
pé (écrit pain). Toutefois l'affaiblissement était bien plus considérable 
en latin. Les grammairiens indigènes signalent le fait et très souvent 
-m final n’est pas noté sur les anciennes inscriptions (même fait en 
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ombrien, p. ex. ivengaru = lat. éwuencarum, etc. . .-.). Malgré des 
juxtaposés tels que quamobrem, quemadmodum, pour lesquels les 
Anciens ne nous disent pas si l'on escamotait -am, -em ou si l'on 
articulait qua-mo-bre(m), que-ma-dmo-du(m), la poésie classique prouve 
qu'une voyelle quelconque suivie de -m final s'élidait (ou mieux 
s’escamotait), même en cas de monosyllabes : ici on évitait générale- 
ment l’élision, rem par exemple étant réduit à une seule consonne r-, 
eb cela comme si le mot finissait directement sur une voyelle. En un 
mot, l’affaiblissement des finales latines -um, -im, -em, -am, ete., 
était aussi considérable que celui des finales arabes -u”, -?", -a même 
en ar. classique (cf. vieux-babylonien -um, -im, -am, sabéen -um, -im, 
-am, sémit. comm. -*u"/m, *-1"/m, *-a"/m). Ici l'affaiblissement était 
si sensible que, même quand il s’agit de textes anciens, les arabisants 
traitent aujourd’hui ces finales comme n’existant pas, qui pis est, 
comme n'ayant jamais existé, ce qui est aussi contraire à la réalité 
historique que si l'on enseignait qu'en latin -wm, -im, -am, etc., n'ont 
jamais été prononcés, parce qu’en frangais ils sont représentés par 
zéro ou par e muet et qu'ils ne le sont que par de simples voyelles -o, -e, 
-q en espagnol, italien, etc. . .. 

Vu cet affaiblissement, la véritable notation pour le latin serait 
stade intermédiaire (mn) entre -um, etc., et 4, etc. . . . était déjà 
définitivement dépassé (au moins à l'époque classique : I" siècle avant 
notre ère). Au contraire, le sanskrit (védique, etc. . . .) en était encore 
exactement au point moyen de l'évolution. En effet, on voit trés bien, 
81 on l'admet, pourquoi, devant initiale vocalique de mot suivant, on a 
en sanskrit -um, -im, -am, etc... . C'est qu'il s’agit ici d'anciens -&", 
in, Om. etc. (cf. les transcriptions -wm, -im, -am, etc., devant consonne 
alors que peut-être il ne s’agit plus déjà que de -@, -, -à, ete. . . . tout 
ceci malgré la prononciation de -m en -n reconnue maintenant, mais 
pour le tokharien seulement). Dans ces finales, -@™, -j", -&”, le? 
a été renforcé par l'attaque vocalique (douce) du mot qui suivait. 
Cet "" une fois consolidé (au contraire devant initiale consonantique 
il s'était sans doute évanoui 1) a dénasalisé les à, 7, à, ete., qui le 
précédaient immédiatement [phénomène de différenciation, v. À. Meillet, 
M.S.L., t. xu, pp. 14-34] d’où, en définitive, dans la phrase, 
-um, AM, -am, etc. devant voyelle. En grec, l’évolution a dû 
être la même, à part ce détail que la langue avait, au rebours 
de l'indo-iranien, opté pour Particulation dentale de toute nasale en 


1 Ne laissant subsister que la nasalisation. 
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fin de mot. et que, comme le vieux-perse et l'avestique, le grec ne fait 
aucune différence entre le cas d’initiale vocalique et celui d’initiale 
consonantique du mot suivant, employant partout la ‘seriptio plena 
(et sans doute aussi la prononciation inaltérée de la nasale en fin de 


mot comme à l'intérieur). ZS 
En grec on a done eu, comme en sanskrit, devant voyelle, un stade 
-0^, On. -ÜR, etc... ., puis -on (-ov), -an (-av), -un (-vv), etc... . dé- 


nasalisés par le même procédé de différenciation que ci-dessus, cf. 
p. ex. moAvrpomov devant ôs, soit [h]os. Toutefois — on l’a déjà 
rappelé — ce traitement, aprés consolidation de -" en -v, a été étendu 
en grec à tous les cas. De même, l'aspect sourd de la “ sistante ” s 
(terminologie de F. de Saussure), soit -s, aspect qui n'était légitime que 
devant occlusive sourde, a été généralisé (il n'y a des traces de l'aspect 
sonore ancien, -2, (sous forme de -p) qu’ici dans quelques inscriptions 
dialectales : laconien, érétrien, éléen, tandis que le sanskrit, on le sait, 
distingue toujours entre les cas d'initiale sonore et initiale sourde du 
mot suivant, p. ex. -ak (-as) et o de même que dans le cas de -m, il 
distingue toujours entre initiale vocalique et initiale consonantique. 
Devant initiale consonantique, l'accord du sanskrit et du latin est 
presque parfait: etam (viram) p. ex. comme alum (uirum) p. ex., avec 
une voyelle nasalisée plus ou moins affaiblie, le latin toutefois étant 
beaucoup plus évolué. Devant voyelle, la finale nasalisée a continué 
de s'affaiblir en latin et a fini par ne plus compter, tandis que, par 
la voie indiquée ci-dessus, elle a été en fin de compte, rétablie en 
sanskrit. I 

Ce qui est donc indo-iranien dans le traitement indien des nasales 
finales, c'est l'option pour -m seul (au lieu de -m et -n primitivement 
existants). Ce qui appartient en propre au sanskrit, c'est l'emploi 
de -am devant initiale vocalique (mais aussi en fin de phrase) et de 
-am devant initiale consonantique, alors que l'iranien ne semble faire 
ici aucune distinction: - Cette distinction est-elle ancienne ou non ? 

K. Brugmann, dans son Grundriss, enseignait que les traits essentiels 
du samdhi (védique et classique) remontaient à lindo-iramien et 
même à l’indoeuropéen. Il avait sans doute raison, ainsi qu'on le 
voit par la chute indoeuropéenne de -m, -n, -r en fin de mot aprés 
voyelle longue: védique ksá-h “terre”, c.-&.-d. prévéd. *ksá (avec -s 
surajouté), issu d'un nomin. indo-europ. *g,2hó (pour la voyelle, cf. 
x0wv), avec chute de l'-m de *g,he/om- après allongement de la voyelle 
thématique; de même avest. zyé “hiver”, ancien *jhyG (aveo -s 
du nominatif surajouté) issu d'un nominat. indo-europ. *g,hyo (pour 
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la voyelle, cf. x«óv), avec chute de P-m de *g,hye[om- après allonge- 
ment de la voyelle thématique), puis tout le type de skr. ddhvà 
* chemin ”, thème ddhvan-, v.-lat. hemo, lat. homo, sermo, etc. . . ., 
anciens nominatifs en -6 avec chute indo-européenne de -n aprés 
allongemént de la voyelle thématique, cf. encore mid, de indo-europ. 
*potë, avec chute de -r final aprés allongement de la voyelle du thème 
au nomin. singulier. Si donc -m, -n, -r tombaient en fin de mot après 
voyelle longue (*g,2hoó < *g,zh6™, etc.), c'est la preuve que -m, -n, + 
étaient faibles méme aprés voyelle brève. Au reste, l'indo-européen, 
dans les cas cités plus haut, paraît avoir généralisé la forme à nasale 
(ou à liquide) complètement réduite. L’état indo-européen des nasales 
en fin de mot devait donc être à peu prés ce qui suit (par convention 
la voyelle o représentera ici une voyelle quelconque) : 

1) devant initiale consonantique Gm et Gm. 

2) devant initiale vocalique -õn et -dm.4 

À l’époque indo-iranienne on eut : 

1) -a™ (avec identification des deux finales, devant consonne). 

2) -äm (avec identification des deux finales, devant voyelle). 

[En iranien le traitement 2) paraît avoir été généralisé comme 
en grec.] 

De même à l’époque italique (commune) on eut : 

1) om (d’où: lat. arch. -om et -o, class. -um devant consonne). 

2) -õm (et lat. class. -um, noté de même, mais très faible ainsi que 
le prouve l'élision en poésie). 

En résumé, ainsi qu'il arrive souvent, le sanskrit, à l'intérieur de 
Pindo-iranien, et le latin, à l’intérieur du groupe italique, ont évolué 
par des voies trés analogues et se montrent trés conservateurs, là 
surtout où ils sont d'aecord. L'innovation, qui a introduit -m au lieu 
de -n s’est produite, la chose va de soi, indépendamment en indo- 
iranien et en italique? Quant à l'affaiblissement du complexe voyelle 
+ nasale finale, le latin qui l’a maintenu et peut-être exagéré, paraît 
avoir été plus conservateur que le sanskrit, qui l’est à son tour plus 
que l'iranien (et que le grec). 

1 Dans beaucoup de parlers n et m consonnes, comme elles le sont ici, nasalisent 
la voyelle précédente. Ainsi dans tout le français de l'Est (au centre aussi : $ 
Pithiviers), on prononce p. ex. il mén(e) au lieu de il mén(e), etc., etc. 

2 C'est le seul point sur laquelle la tradition a été altérée en latin et le fait n'est 
pas très ancien ainsi que l'indique lat. quon-iam à côté de quom, cum. Le sanskrit 
a sans doute cédé aussi sur celui des voyelles nasalisées finales devant voyelle.— 


J'aurais dû citer plus tôt La nasalité en indo-aryen de M. J. Bloch, article paru 
dans le volume du Cinquantenaire de l’École des Hie Études (1918). 


Der Typus tuda- im Altindischen 
Von ALBERT DEBRUNNER 


p” folgende Untersuchung ist aus der Arbeit an Band ii, 2, von 
J. Wackernagels Altindischer Grammatik hervorgewachsen, 

der die nominale Ableitung behandelt. Das Material ist gewonnen 
aus dem Konträrindex in Grassmanns Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, 
aus Whitneys ,, Index verborum zum AV.“ (JAOS.,12), aus Whitneys 
,, Roots “ (Anhang ii zu seiner Grammatik), aus den einschlägigen 
Regeln des Panini (nebst Mahabhasya, Käsikä und Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi) und aus Wackernagels wertvollen Sammlungen zu diesem 
Kapitel. Jeder, der selber auf dem Gebiet der ai. Grammatik arbeitet, 
weiss, dass ein so gewonnenes Material Lücken aufweist; sie wären 
nicht wesentlich kleiner geworden, wenn ich alle Stichwôrter der 
Petersburger Wörterbücher durchgesehen hatte. Das Gesamtbild 
dürfte trotz der Lücken in den Grundzügen richtig sein. Für die 
Verarbeitung und Darstellung trage ich die Verantwortung allein. 

Ich gebe zuerst eine alphabetische Liste aller irgendwie in Betracht 
kommenden Worter, Sicheres, Zweifelhaftes und Falsches neben- 
einander. Dabei sind die Wörter, die sicher oder sehr wahrscheinlich 
nicht zum Typus tudd- gehören, in Kleinsatz gedruckt ; diese Wörter 
sind in der nachherigen Behandlung nicht berücksichtigt. 

Mit Az. Gr. wird im Folgenden auf die erschienenen Bände 
von Wackernagels Werk verwiesen; nach diesem sind auch die 
Umschrift und die Abkürzungen gestaltet. 


AIPHABETISCHE LISTE 

ep. inga- „beweglich “: v. ang- „sich regen“ (Pras. ep. kl. 
inga-). 

v. iná- „stark, tüchtig “: in- in SB. upenita- ,, eingedrückt “ 
(SV. 1, 2, 2, 4, 2 = 1, 176a iniması für RV. 10, 134, Ta minimasi ?) ; 
vgl. aw. a(t)nita- aus “an-inita- , nicht  gekránkt ",  2n-ti- 
, Kränkung “; aber sonst v. inóti, invati ,, treibt “ und dazu -invd- 
(Wackernagel, 4%. Gr., ii, 1,181). 

v. gav-isá- ,, Kühe begehrend “ (= v. gav-is-), v. présa- ,, Drang “ 
(= v. prés-) : v. iş- „ wünschen “ (Pras. işa- erst ep.). 

-ksa- V. 8 zu P. 3, 2, 1, dazu Pat. sukha-pratiksa- ,, Glück 
erwartend “, andere Vorderglieder mit pratiksa- ep. kl.: nicht zu 
v. iks- (Pras. tksa-) , sehen “‘, AV. prati iks- ,, erwarten “, sondern 
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Bahuvrihi-Hintergliedform von U. ep. pratiksä- ,, Erwartung “; SB. 
iksa- ist nur etymologische Spekulation. 

-inkhd-: v. prehkhá- ,, schwankend, Schaukel“: v. pra inkh- 
(Pris. AA. inkha-) ,, schütteln, schaukeln " (vgl. v. -inkhayd- aus 
dem Präsensstamm Ás. Gr., ui, 1, 180). 

ep. tra-,, Wind“: v. tr- (Pris. tra-),, in Bewegung setzen “. 
"Vgl. aw. īra-, n. „Anlauf, Tatkraft “. 

SB. 74d- ,, Herrscher “ (= VS. i$-), U, als Hinterglied: v. 7§- 
„ herrschen “ (Präs. v. einmal isate neben gewöhnlichem 7ste). 

kl. tha- ,, Verlangen * : B. zk (Präs. tha-) ,, verlangen “. 

B.S. -uksa- ,, besprengend “ (= v. -üks-): v. uks- (Pris. uksd-) 
,, besprengen “. Anders brhád-uksa-, s. Ai. Gr., ii, 1, 116, und Keith 
zu TS. 1, 4, 266. 

S. -ujjha- ,, aufgebend “: ep. kl. ujjh- (Pras. ujjhd-) ,, aufgeben “. 

S. ufichd- (Oxytonese nach P. 6, 1, 160) ,, Nachlese ": S. kl. 
uñch- (Pris. úficha- und ufichá-) ,, auflesen “, 

-uda- in P. Vop. avoda-: v. ud- ,, benetzen “ (P. 6, 4, 29 aus v. 
und- mit Nasalschwund); doch eher Bahuvrihi mit -ud-a- (Ar. Gr., 
ii, 1, 92). 

-ubja-: v. urubjd- , weit geöffnet “ aus *ud-ubjd- (Ar. Gr., i, 
1, 12), S. ny-ubja- ,, nach unten gekehrt“: v. ubj- (Pris. ubjá-) 
,, nlederdrücken “. 

usá- ,, leuchtend “ BR. ist Irrtum (uséna RV. 2, 2, 8b, statt 
aruséna); Lex. usa- ,, Tagesanbruch ", Susr. usã- ,, Brennen “: 
V. vas- us- ,, leuchten “ ; über usd- ,, Morgenróte “ s. Ai. Gr., 11, 283. 

úsa- ,, begierig “ RV. 10, 95, 4a (7), ,, Liebhaber " Lex. : v. vas- uá- ,, begehren " ? 
(nach Grassmann Wb. s fur $ nach Ai. Gr., i, 226). 

(1) -ühd- in AV. sam-ühá- wpohá- ,, Anhäufung “: v. üh- (Pris. 
üha-) ,, schieben “. 

(2) ep. üha- ,, Überlegung * M. kl dur-üha- ‚schwer zu 
begreifen “: v. üh- (Pris. v. óhate, ep. kl. Zhate thats) ,, überlegen “. 

tksa- ,, Verderber “ (?) RV. 8, 24, 27a: AV. raks- ,, verderben “ (?). 

-fdha-: sam-fdha- ,, zusammengefugt “ (zu rdh- ,, gelingen, fordern ") wird aus 
samfdhe "va RV. 7, 108, 5c erschlossen; richtig ist aber Annahme von Instr. 
samfdhä (sam-fdh- ,, gutes Gelingen " RV. 6, 2, 10c), s. Oldenberg z. St. 

Lex. kirá- (auch kiri- und kiti-) ,, Wildschwein “ nach P. 3, 1, 135 aus v. kf. 
, &usstreuen ", Sehr fraglich. 

ep. kuca- ,, weibliche Brust 5: S. kus- (Pras. kucá-) ,, sich zusammenziehen “ ? 

v. kútsa- Eigenname : ep. kl. kutsáya- ,, schmahen “ ? : 

B.S. kupa- ,, Wagebalken “: v. kup- „in Aufregung geraten “. 

ep. kl. kūja- ,, Gemurmel “: AV. küj- (Präs. küja-) ,, knurren “. 

S. kürda- ,, Sprung “: ep. kl. kürd- (Pris. kürda-) ,, aufspringen “<, 
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v. kréd- ,, mager “ (= jungaw. karasa-, vgl. tschech. krs 
. », Zwergbaum “ u. dgl. bei xc ÉSA Vergl. Wörterb., 1, 420) : 
v. krs- ,, abmagern “°. 


-kra- : RV. 1, 120, Se ákrau ganz dunkel, gewohnlich als d-kr-a- ,, untatig “ (:v. 
kr-,, machen" *) erklart. 


v. kridä- ,, spielend “, VS. sid ,, Spiel “, 8. »» Spielplatz “ : 
v. krid- (Pris. krida-) ,, spielen‘ i 

ksipa- ,, werfend “ Siddh.-K. Nr. 2897, w-ksipa- Kas. zu P. 3, 1, 
135: v. ksip- (Pris. ksipa-) ,, werfen “. 

-khidá- in @-khida- ,, an sich reissend “ MS. 2, 9, 8 (127, 3) == Kath. 
17, 15 (258, 11), pra-khidá- ,, verzehrend “ MS. ebenda, dafür Kath. 
vi-khidá- ,, zerreissend * (Mantra’s): v. khid- (Pris. khidá-). Älter 
ist v. -khadá- aus der Vollstufe v. khad-. 

-gird- -gelá-: sam-gird- AV. 6, 135, 3b (vgl. 3a sám girami !) 
(verdorben, 18, 4, 605, samgırah für samgiram des RV.), a-sam-sükta- 
gilá- ,, Unzerkleinertes verschlingend “, 11, 2, 30b, -gila- V. 7 zu P. 6, 
.. 8, 70, gila- „Krokodil “ Siddh.-K. Nr. 2919: v. gř- (Präs. AV. gird- 

gilá-). Vgl. auch v. -gír- ,, verschlingend “ und unten -gra-. 

Lex. guñja- ,, Gesumine “: kl. gufij- (Pras. gáfija-) ,, summen “<. 

AV. gulphá- (v. SB. kulphá-) ,, Fussknochel “ : S. vigulphaya- ,, daranreihen ** ? 

guha- ep. kl. als Name, kaka-guha- ,, Krähen verbergend “ Pat. 
zu V. 2 zu P. 3, 2, 5: v. guh- (Pris. guhá- und güha-) ,, verbergen“. 
Doch ist kaka-guha- eher Bahuvrihi: ,, den Krähen als Versteck (v. 
güh-) dienend “. Kl. -güha- Whitney, ,, Roots “. 

grbhá- RV. T, 21, 2c, wohl ,, ergreifend “ (vgl. v. grbh- ,, Zugriff “), 
dafür 10, 119, 13a grhá- (s. Az. Gr., 1, 251) in der Bedeutung ,, Diener *' 
(oder auch hier = ,, Haus “ 2): v. gr(b)h- ,, ergreifen “. 

*ordhá-: v. grhá- m. „Haus“ = aw. garada- „Höhle (als 
Wohnung daevischer Wesen)“: idg. *gherdh--,, umhegen “, Mit 
grhá- ist vielleicht gleichzusetzen Samh. gehd-, n. ,, Haus é (daraus 
v. gehyà- ,, Hausrat “); über das auffällige e = r s. Ai. Gr., i, 39. 

-gma- : su-gmd- zu v. gam- Benfey, Vollst. Gramm., 135, 8 368, 1 Bl: woher ? 

-grá- ,,verschlingend " in tuvi-grd- „gewaltig verschlingend “ 
RV. 1, 140, 9b; v. gi- ,, verschlingen *. Vel. tum-gri- 2, 21, 2c; 
oder ist dies = ,, laut schreiend “ (Geldner, Übersetzung), also aus 
v. gř- „singen " ? : 

-ghusd- ,, tónend “ in aram-ghusá- ,, laut tónend “ (?) AV. 10, 4, 
4a: v. ghus- ,, tönen “. 

-ghná- kommt in doppelter Weise vor: 

1) Als substantivisches Neutrum im Sion eines Nomen actionis 
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(vgl. Az. Gr., u, 1, 108 ff.) I, d. h. als Ableitung mit a aus Komposita 
auf -hán- ,, tótend “: su-ghnäya ,, zu leichtem Erschlagen “ RY. 8, 
59 (70), lld, go-ghná- und pürusa-ghnd- ,,das Töten von Rindern, 
Menschen “ 1, 114, 10a, parnaya-ghná- 10, 48, 8d, dhi-ghna- 6, 18, 
Lia, *$va-ghná- ,, die Kunst, den schlechten Wurf (den , Hund °) 
zu töten“ in v. évaghnín- ,, diese Kunst verstehend “ (E. Sittig 
KZ. 52, 209). Vgl. aw. voratra-yna- ,, das Niederschlagen der Gegen- 
wehr " (Benveniste-Renou, Vrira [Paris, 1934], 117); aber vrtraghné 
RV. 5, 86, 3d ist nicht Lok. von -ghná- (Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., 
1, 191, A. 4), sondern Dativ von -han- (Oldenberg z. S$.), ebenso 
AB. 8, 23 (BR.). 

2) Als Nomen agentis: d-pürusa-ghna- RV. 1, 133, 6 f, hasta- 
ghná- ,, Handschutz (gegen das Aufschlagen der Bogensehne) É, 
eigentlich ,, Handschläger “? 6, 75, 14c, *asva-ghnd- als Name vor- 
ausgesetzt durch den Namen a$vaghná- 10, 61, 21d, pâni-ghná- 
,, Händeklatscher “ VS. 30, 20 (TB. 3, 4, 1, 15 in ähnlicher Umgebung 
päni-sam-ghäta-, P. 3, 2, 55 und Lex. lehren pani-ghd-), Kaus. rakso- 
ghna- ,, Raksas tôtend “, S. ep. kl. vi-ghna- ,, Zerbrecher, Hemmnis “, 
M. bhriina-ghna- ,,'Tóter der Leibesfrucht ", Bhag. kula-ghna- ,, das 
Geschlecht vernichtend “ (Fem. -ghni- Ram., -ghnä- Mbh.), ep. tamo- 
ghna- ,, Sonne “ (,, Finsternisvertreiber "). P. 3, 2, 52-4; 3, 3, 83; 
3, 4, 73 lehrt die meist sonst nicht belegten Komposita mit jaya- 
,, die Gattin tótend “ (Gegensatzbildung zu S. pati-ghni- ,, den Gatten 
tótende Frau “, v. d-pati-ghnt-, wo natürlich -ghni- das Fem. zu -hán- 
ist), mit andern Wörtern, wenn der Täter kein Mensch ist, mit hastin- 
, Elefant“ und kapáta- ,, Türfügel“ im Sinn von „zu schlagen 
vermögend “, mit stamba- ,, Grasbüschel “ im Sinn eines Werkzeugs, 
ferner upa-ghna- im Sinn von ,, Lehne, Angrenzung “. 

kl. jira- ,, Bommel" (auch jarana-, jirna- u.a.): v. jr-,, zerreiben ** ? (BR., Renou, 
Gramm. sanscr., 214). 

v. jivá- ,, lebendig “ = aw. jva- (lies *jiva-), ap. fiva-, lat. vivos, 
lit. gyvas, abg. Zivü, usw. ` v. jiw- ,, leben “ (Pris. v. jiva-, aw. $(2)va-, 
ap. Jiva-, lat. vivd, abg. Zive). 

-jusa-: SB. alám-jusa- „für sich ausreichend “: v. jus- (Pras. 
jusd-) ,, geniessen “, vgl. auch v. -jüs- ,, Gefallen findend “. | 

kl. jrmbha- „das Gähnen “, R. „ein Tier“: v. jrmbh- (Pris. 
jfmbha-) ,, gähnen “. 


-jya- in AV. brakma-jyá- ,, Brahmanen unterdrückend “ nicht von v. ji- ,, uber- 
waltigen “, sondern von der Form jyd- derselben Wurzel, also wie v. -da- von dā- usw. 


-tira-: TA. pra-tird- ,, fôrdernd ": v. tř- ,, hinübergelangen, 
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-bringen " (Pras. v. pra tirá- ,,fordern “). uttirdh AV. 19, 32, 1b, 
,, aufhebend “ ? (Komm. úttarakh 1): v. ud tř- ,, erhöhen “. 

-tudd-: AV. 3, 25, la ut-tuda- ,, Aufstachler “ (Augenblicks- 
sondergott: aus út tudatu ebenda; J. Zubaty, KZ. 40, 516), P. 3, 
2, 35 arum-tuda- ,, Wunden schlagend “ (ep. kl.) und wdhum-tuda- 
, den Mond verfinsternd (kl, Name Ràhu's), V. 1 zu P. 3, 2, 28 
tlam-tuda- ,, Sesamkôrner stampfend ": v. tud- (Pras. tudd-) 
„schlagen “ (-tud- ,, schlagend “ erst S. ep.). 


v. turá- vielleicht in zwei Worter zu trennen: tu-rá- „stark“ zu v. tdvyas- 
;» Starker “ usw. (vgl. Ai. Gr., i, 22) und tur-á- ,, schnell “ von B. tvar- ,, eilen “ (nicht 
von v. if- ,, hinübergelangen “i; doch vgl. v. taya- „stark “, Adv. ,, schnell “ und 
H. Petersson, Zwei sprachl. Aufsätze (Lund, 1917), 62 ff. Wie verhalten sich dazu 
v. diura- ,, krank “ und v. anaturá- ,, wohlbehalten " ? 


v. turvá- Name: v. türv- (Pras. türva-) ,, überwältigen “ ? 

kl. tula- ,, die Wage im Tierkreis " : ep. kl. tul- ,, aufheben “. 

-trpd-: RV. 4, 5, 145 a-trpá- ,, nicht befriedigend ^: v. trp- 
(Pras. trpd-) ,, befriedigend " (vgl. v. -tfp- „sich ergótzend “9. 

trsa- Divyav. für kl. irsä- ,, Durst “ (Renou, Gramm. sanscr., 229) : 
v. trs- ,, durstig sein “. 

-tka-: AV. 2, 3, lo ava-tk-á- ,, herabstürzend “: v. tak- ,, stürzen, 
fliessen “ (J. Wackernagel, KZ. 61, 190). 

dasa- JB. 2, 183, nach Caland ,, Bremse é, also ,, Beisser " : v. 
dams- (Präs. dása-). 

U. dipa- ,, Leuchte “: AV. d?p- ,, leuchten “. 

-dugha-: VS. bhäga-dugha- ,, Anteilgewährer, Verteiler“; mit 
anderm Akzent düghä- ,, Milchkuh “ RV. 8, 50 (= Val. 2), 3d; 10, 
61, 6a, -dügha- (P. 3, 2, T0, Sonderregel) ,, (Milch) spendend ; strömen 
lassend “ v. hinter $ukra- und sabar-, sonst nur Fem. -düghà- v. 
hinter madhu- und su-, Samh. hinter käma- und gharma-, ep. hinter 
drona-, Kas. zu P. 3, 2, 70 hinter artha-: v. duh- ,, Milch geben, 
melken “: Doch vgl. -dúh- als Nomen agentis v. hinter go-, sabar-, 
ghrta-, SV. hinter payo-, TB. S. hinter gharma-, ep. kl. hinter kama- ; 
also ist -dügha- zum grössten Teil nur Erweiterung von -duh- (vgl. 
Ai. Gr., ü, 1, 222). 

duré. ,, Erschliesser " RV. 1, 53, 2a, b: v. d7-,, bersten, zersprengen " ? 

-duha- : Mbh, dur-duha-, Spr. su-duha- ,, schwer, leicht zu melken " : 
v. duh- ,, melken “. 

ep. -düsa-,, verunreinigend “: v. dus-,, verderben *'. 

-drsa- ,, aussehend “ (P. 3, 2, 60, und V. 1) seit TS. 7, 3, 17, 1 
(Mantra’s) hinter 7-, ki-, tã-, sa- neben dem ältern v. -drs-; vgl. 
auch Lanman, JAOS., 10, 489 f. ; für Herleitung von -d’$a- aus -dr$- 
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spricht auch das seit dem RV. belegte und von P. vorgeschriebene 
Fem. -dfsi-. Im Anschluss an diese Komposita ist auch v. su-dáréa-, 
U. dur-dersa- (vgl. Pali su-dassa-) ,, leicht, schwer zu sehen “ zu ep. 
(su-)dur-dr$a- (Pali (su-)dud-dasa-) umgestaltet worden. Mit kom- 
positionellem a v. TS. (a.a.0.) vi-sa-drsa-, TS. (ebenda) sú-sa-dréa- 
(= v. sú-sa-drs-), AV. mädhu-sam-drsa- (v. sam-dfá-) ; vgl. Ar. Gr., 
ii, 1, 108 ff. 
ep. dyuta- (Whitney, ,, Roots“): v. dyut- „leuchten **. 


-dra- : puram-dram will Benfey, (ött. Abh. 25 (1879), iv, 2, S. 8, fur puram-darám 
in dem überzahligen Vers RY. 8, 50 (61), 80, schreiben (v. dr- ,, zersprengen ") mit 
Berufung auf -dhra- neben -dhara- (s. unten); andre suchen anders zu heilen (s. 
Oldenberg z. St.). š - 


kl. dvisa- „Feind“: v. dvig- (Präs. S. kl. duisd-) ,, hassen “, vgl. 
“auch v. dvís-, f. ,, Feindschaft, Feind “. 

-dhra-: ep. kl. mahi-dhra- (Ganar. 8, 460; Vàm. 5, 2, 36; Siddh.- 
K.) neben ep. kl. mahi-dhara- ,, Berg “ (,, Erdentrüger “9: v. dhr- 
„tragen“. Vgl. auch Lex. ku-dhra- ,, Berg “ (mit dem ku- von Ai. 
Gr., ii, 1, 83 ?). V. adhrá- ,, dürftig, arm " : ep. kl. a dhr-,, bewahren “ ? 

v. dhruvd- ,, fest “ = aw. drva-, ap. duruva- ,, gesund “ nach H. Osthoff, Etym. 


Parerga, i, 119, von dru- ,, Baum * mit Anschluss an die Wurzel dhr- ,, festhalten “, 
also Mischung aus denominativer und deverbativer Bildung. 


-nuda- in ep. kl. apanuda- ,, vertreibend “ (P. 3, 2, 5 hinter $oka-) ` 
v. nud- (Pras. nuda-) ,, wegstossen * ; doch vgl. auch U. ep. BhP. 
-nud- ,, wegstossend “. | 

v. piéd- ,, Damhirsch ‘‘: v. mé. ,, schmucken “ ? 

-pida-: ep. tila-pida- ,, Olpresser, Ölmüller “, ep. trna-pida- 
,, das Zerdriicken wie Gras “ : v. pid- ,, drücken “. 

B. puta- ,, Falte, Tasche “: kl. put- (Präs. putd-) ,, zerreiben u.a.“ 

B. ptya- ,, Jauche, Eiter“: B. püy- (Pras. péya-) ,, stinken “. 

kl. -püra- ,, (sich) füllend ", ep. dus-püra- (Pali dup-püra-), BhP. 
dur-à-püra-, Spr. su-püra- „schwer, leicht zu erfüllen ", kl. püra- 
„ Flut“: AV. pürdya- ‚füllen “. | 

SB. prihá- ,, lache Hand, Handlänge “, TB. priha-mátrá- ,, Hand- 
breite “, ep. prtha- Eigenname: v. prath- „ausbreiten “. AV. 13, 
2, 266 wisvátas-prthah ,, mit Händen auf allen Seiten “ für RV. 10, 
81, 35, vi$vátas-pat ,, mit Füssen a.a.8.“ 


v. -prá- ,, erfullend nicht zu Wurzel pr-, sondern zur Wurzelform v. prà- ; vgl. 
auch v. -prd- ,, erfüllend **. 


v. priyd- „lieb“ = aw. frya- (lies *friya-), germ. *frija- in ahd. 
Fria, aisl. Frigg usw.: v. pri- ,, erfreuen “ (P. 3, 1, 135; -iy- nach 
di. Gr., 1, 198) ; vgl. auch v. -pri- ,, sich erfreuend, lebend “. 

ep. kl. budha- (Kas. zu P. 3, 1, 135) ,, klug “, als Eigenname B. 
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ep. kl, AV. su-bádha- ,, wachsam “, a-budhá- SB. 14, 7, 2; 14 (= a- 
budh- BAU. 4, 4, 11), kL, dur-budha- ep., usar-budha- Lex. spütkl. 
(= v. usar-büdh- ,, früh wach “): v. budh- ,, wachen “. 

-brha-: Kaus. 75, 10, vi-brha- „das Losreissen “: v. vi brh- 
(Pris. AV. brha-) ,, wegreissen “. Unklar Lalit. abrha- oder avrha- 
„ eine buddh. Gótterklasse “. 

-bda-: RV. 7, 104, 17d upa-bdá- (= hàufigerem v. upa-bd-t-) 
,, Getrampel * nebst dürd-upabda- ,, weithin. schallend “ 7, 21, 2d: 
v. pad- ,, fallen “ (Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wörterb., à, 24, wo aw. und 
griech. Verwandte verzeichnet sind) oder von v. pad- ,, Fuss “ (Az. 
Gr., 1, 76)? 

-bruvd-: AV. 15, 13, 6c vrätya-bruvd- ,, sich (fälschlich) Vratya 
nennend ", ep. brähmana-bruva- usw.: .v. brü- (v. bruvanti !) 
, Sprechen “; vgl. Av. Ge, ii, 1,183 (-uv- i, 198). | 

bhida- Pat. zu V. 2 zu P. 3, 1, 135, ep. (su-)dur-bhida- ,, (sehr) 
schwer zu sprengen“: v. bhid- ,, spalten “, aber auch v. -bhid- 
,, Zerbrechend **. 

ep. kl. bhuja- ,, Arm “, V. 2 zu P. 3, 2, 5 müla-vi-bhuja- ,, Wurzeln 
niederbiegend “: v. bhuj- (Präs. bhujd-) ,, biegen ". 

bhrma- ,, Verirrung “ (?) RV. 7, 1, 22c; 8, 50 (61), 12c (Oldenberg : ,, sich rasch 
tummelnd “?): ep. kl. bhram- ,, umherstreifen “. ; 


-bhra-: v. an-ava-bhrd-radhas- ,, dessen Geschenke nicht zu 
entreissen sind; kl. ura-bhra- ,, Widder“ (nach BR. ,, Wolle 
[fura- = ürnü-] tragend “‘), daraus M. ep. kl. aurabhra- ,, vom 
Widder, Schaf stammend “;  pra-ba-bhrá- ,, Schleuderer " Kath. 
10, 9 (135, 12. 13), MS. 2, 2, 10 (23, 12. 13) immer im Zusammen- 
hang mit vajra- ,, Donnerkeil “ (vgl. dazu RV. 1, 61, 12a, b; 2, 30, 
3b; 5, 32, 7c, und babhrir véjram ,, den D. tragend “ 6, 23, 45) : v. 
bhr- ,, tragen ", pra bhr- ,, schleudern “. 

-bhva- : v. dbhva- (AV. abhva-) ,, ungeheuer, Unwesen “, v. víbhva- 
,, ausgezeichnet “ (neben v. vibhú-, vibhii-, vibhvan-, vibhwán-) ` Erwei- 
terung aus v. -bhü- ,, seiend “ ? 

-misá-: v. a-ni-misd- (und d-ni-misat-) ,, wachsam “: v. mi 
misata ,, schliesst die Augen “. Vgl. auch die adverbiellen- v. d-m- 
mis-am und -à, die ein Nom. act. -mis- voraussetzen ; also ist -misa- 
Erweiterung des athematischen Nominalstamms im Kompositum 
(s. At. Gr., ii, 323). a 

S. -mila- (Whitney, ,, Roots“): v. mil- (Pris. B. mila-) ,, die 
Augen schliessen “. 

~muca-: V. 2 zu P. 8, 2, 5, Ganar, 8, 460 nakha-muca- ,, die Finger 
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loslassend *: v. muc- (Pris. mucd-) ,, loslassen “. Aber AV. ámuci 
Name einer Dämonin gehört zu v. -müc- ,, loslassend, befreiend “°. 

-mudá-: AV. hasü-mudá- ‚fröhlich lachend “, nach Kas. zu 
P. 3, 2, 5 (vgl. Az. Gr., i, 1, 83) auch in AV. kü-muda- ,, weisse 
Wasserlilie " : v. mud- ,, fröhlich sein é, aber auch v. mád- ,, Lust “. 

mur-mura- ist zweifelhaft ; s. At. Gr., i, 23. 

mrksá- , Striegel " RV. 8, 55 (66), 3a: v. mrks- (Präs. mrksd-) 
,, Striegeln **. 

-mrja- ` tunda-pari-mrja- „sich den Bauch streichend “ P. 3, 2, 
DIV 1: nur im Sinn von ,, trig “), Lex.: v. part mrj- (Präs. mrja- 
AV. S. kl.) ,, rings abreiben **. 

Lex. mrja- ,, eine Art Trommel “: Dhätup. mrj- ,, tönen“. 

Kath. mrda- ,, gnädig “: v. mrd- (Präs. mrdd-) ,, gnädig sein “. 

S. -mrda- (Whitney ,, Roots “): v. myd- ,, zerdrücken ". 

-mrdhá-: vi-mydhá- „den Verächter abwehrend " RV. 10, 152, 
2b, AV. TS. ist Erweiterung von vi-mfdh- VS. usw. (Az. Gr., i1, 1, 109), 
vgl. v. mfdh- ,, Verächter **. 

-my$á-: VS. 16, 36 pra-mrśá- ,,antastend ", BhP. w-mrsa- 
, Prüfung “ (= ep. kl. vi-marsa-) : v. mrs- (Pris. mysd-) ,, berühren “. 


-méa-: pari-méd- „Anteil“ (?) RV. 1, 187, 8b: v. nas- ,, erreichen " (vgl. v. 
améa- ,, Anteil“)? Vgl. Oldenberg z. St. 


v. yugá- „Joch“ = np. juy, lat. jugum, gr. &vyóv, got. juk, abg. 
igo, heth. yukan: v. yuj- ,, anschirren “. 

-yuja-: a-yujd- ,, ohne Genossen “ RV. 8, 51 (62), 2a, AévGS. 
(nebst ayuzäksara- ParGS.) mit kompositionellem a zu v. yàj- -yúj- 
„ verbunden, Genosse “. 

-yudha- ` v. d-yudha- n. ,, Waffe " ebenso zu v. yádh- ,, Kampf “, 
-yüdh- ,, kämpfend “. | 

v. yüpa- ,, Opferpfosten “: v. yup- ,, glatten " ? 

~risd-: AV, naghü-risá- Beiwort von Pflanzen : v. ris- ,, Schaden 
leiden “? vgl. auch v. rés- ,, Schaden, Schädiger “. 

rucd- ,, licht “ VS. 31, 20 (rucäya wohl nur spielerische Variation : 
von ruc-ám 31, 21), MS. 4, 9, 5 (125, 11) (rucó "si ebenso neben allerlei 
Formen der Wurzel sei: v. ruc- „leuchten “ (auch Präs. Ptz. 
ruc-änd-). ep. Lex. rucä- ,, Gefallen “ ist Erweiterung von v. rúc-, 
f. ,, Glanz, Wohlstand “. 

ruja- ,, brechend “ AV. 16, 3, 2 (z), v. hinter valam- und à-, Ragh. 
P. 3, 2, 31 hinter külam-ud- : v. ruj- (Pras. rujá-) ,, brechen “. ; 

kl. -ruda- (Whitney, ,, Roots‘): v. rud- (Präs. S. rudd-) 

, | jammern “, vgl. auch AV. -rád- ,, jammernd “. 
-rudha-: v. d-go-rudha- , die Kühe nicht für sich behaltend “ 


) 
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(s. W. Neisser, Zum Wörterbuch des Rgv. ii, 1930, 9): v. rudh- 


„ zurückhalten “. 
-rudha- ,, wachsend " (v. rudh- „ wachsen “) nur in virudhänäm AV. 6, 21, 20: 
Reimbildung zu bhesajdnäm ina; sonst v. virüdh- ,, Gewachs, Kraut '*. 


-ruha-: ep. kl. -G-ruha- ,, besteigend “, dur-d-ruha- ,, schwer zu 
besteigen “, kl. (Pat. zu V. 2 zu P. 8, 2, 5) sarasi-ruha- ,, im Wasser 
wachsend “: v..ruh- (Pras. ep. kl. ruha-) ,, wachsen “; aber vgl. 
auch v. rúh-,, Wuchs, Trieb “, seit RV. -rúh-,, wachsend “. 

likha- ,, ritzend " Siddh.-K. 2897, vi-likha- Kas. zu P. 3, 1, 135: 

AV. likh- (Präs. likhd-) ,, ritzen “. 
liga: AV. 5, 18, Ta dligi- und viligi- als Schlangennamen, wohl 
Fem. zu -kga-: ep. kl. (&-)ling- ,, umschlingen “. 

-hpa-: Kas. zu P. 3, 1, 138 pra-lipa- : v. lip- ,, bestreichen “. 

-i$a-: v. kü-li$a- ,, Beil“ (‚schlecht abrupfend “? s. Az. Gr., 
i 1, 88): v. ris- (Pras. risd-) ,, zerreissen **. 

-ltha- ,, leckend “: P. 3, 2, 32 vaham-liha- ,, die Schulter leckend " 
und abhram-hha- (ep. kl.) ,, die Wolken erreichend “, Lex. go-liha- 
„eine Pflanze“: v. hih- (B. Präs. ltha-) ,, lecken é, vgl. auch kl. 
lih- ,, leckend **. 

-luficá- : VS. ku-luficd- ,, Ausraufer ", kl. a-luficá- „nicht 
rupfend “ (?): ep. kl. lufie- (Pras. lifica-) ,, raufen “. 

kl. -vida- ,, wissend “ ep. (su-)dur-vida- ,, (sehr) schwer zu wissen “ : 
v. vid- (Präs. AV. vidá-) ,, wissen  ; vgl. v. -vid- ,, wissend ". Unver- 
ständlich AV. 19, 22, 18 widagand-, unklar RV. 5, 45, la vidd, Pp. 
viddh; der Eigenname vida- (S. kl.) ist bida- zu schreiben. 

Lex. vidha- ,, Bohrer *, V. 4 zu P. 3, 3, 58, und Pat. dazu à-widha- 
», Bohrer “: v. vyadh- (Pras. vidhya-) ,, durchbohren “, aber auch v. 
(hrdaya-) vidh- ,, (das Herz) verwundend “. 

-viśa-: R. dur-visa- schwer zu betreten “‘: v. ws- (Pras. visa-) 
,, betreten “. 

wsa-: RV.8,19, lle; 10, 109, 5a visak nicht von *visa-,, Diener “, 
sondern von ws-, f. ,, Werk " (s. Oldenberg zu 8, 19, llc) Mbh. 
dur-visa- als Beiname Siva’s, eigentlich ,, mit dem man schwer fertig 
wird “ (2) : v. vis- ,, geschäftig sein “. 

-visa-: v. púd-bisa-, VS. pad-visa- ,, Fussfessel “ ; zu lat. vincire ? (s. Ai. Gr., i, 
183, wo padviméa- nach Fr. Edgerton, JAOS., 51, 170, zu streichen ist; Walde- 
Pokorny, Vergl. Wörterb., 1, 234). 

v. urdhd- (auch als Hinterglied) ,, erfreuend, Förderer“: v. 
vrdh- ,, vermehren, erfreuen é, vgl. auch v. vrdh- ,, Förderung “, 


-vrdh- ,, sich freuend *. AV. 2, 13, Be, su-vfdh& Instr. von su-vrdh-. 

ep. kl. vrsa- (Akzent nach P. 6, 1, 203) ,, Stier“ u, a. nicht aus der Wurzel v. 
vrs- „ regnen, benetzen “, sondern aus der Hinterghedform -vrs-d- (AV.) von v. 
vfsan- ,, Stier “, 
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v. vrå- m. ,, Schar “ (BR., angeblich von v. vr- ,, umschliessen “) ist durch verá, 
f. ,, lockendes Weib “ zu ersetzen (Grassmann, Wörterbuch, s.v. ; Pischel, Ved. Stud., 
i, 121, 313 ff). 

ep. kl. vrida- (häufiger urida-) „Scham“: ep. kl. od (Präs. 
vrida-) ,, sich schämen “ I 

-asé-: SB. 10, 5, 2, 5, uktha-sasám (Akk. Sg. m.) enthält nicht Tiefstufe von 
$ams-, sondern ist irgendwie eine Umgestaltung des v. uktha-$äs- (junger -$ás-) 
,, den Spruch hersagend ", das aus der ursprunglich nasallosen Wurzel šas- (s. Ar. Gr., 
ini, 250) gebildet ist. 


v. Sivd- = v. $éva- ,, lieb, vertraut “ (idg. *kei-uo-, germ. *heiwa- 
und *hiwa-; Walde-Pokorny a.a.O., 1, 359). 

kl. -&isa- (Whitney ,, Roots ') : v. $is- ,, übrig lassen “ 

-Sila- als Nom. ag. mit Vordergliedbetonung lehrt V. 7 zu P. 3, 2, 1, dazu Pat. 
mimsa-sila- ,, an Fleischnahrung gewohnt“. Nicht von Dhatup. lati noch vom 
Denominativ S. kl. $ölaya- (so das Vartt.), sondern Bahuvrihi mit VS. &la-,, Gewohn- 
heit " (Ai. Gr. ii, 1, 218 £.). 

$ucá- RV. 10, 26, 65, ,, leuchtend " (? nach Oldenberg z. St. 
unklar): v. suc- „leuchten “‘; vgl. jungaw. suca-, süca- ,, sehend, 
licht **. 

ep. kl. $ubha- „hübsch “: v. $ubh- ,, schmücken ", vgl. auch v. 
subh- ,, Schönheit “. : 

-Súva- ( : v. $ü- ,, schwellen “‘) angeblich m ahi-é&vah RV. 10, 144, 3c (Damonen- 
bezeichnung); dies ist aber vielmehr Akk. PL von v. aAi-éá- „von Schlangen 
schwellend “; s. At. Gr., ii, 1, 222, und Oldenberg z. St. 


Y, $üsd- ,, Kraft, mutig “ nicht aus der Wurzel v. $vas- Sus- ,, blasen “, sondern 
s-Erweiterung der Wurzel v. AG. ,, schwellen “. 


-érmbhá-: v. ni-srmbhá- ,, sicher auftretend “: ep. kl. srambh- 
» vertrauen “. 


-Sratha-: P. 6, 4, 29, lehrt für die unbelegten pra-$ratha- und hima-sratha- 
Schwund eines Binnennasals ; vgl. ep. kl. $laha- „locker“. Doch kennt die vor- 
klassische Sprache ausser dem infixalen ánu árnthati TS. 6, 1, 9, 7 nur nasalloses érath-. 


-sagd-: v. cakram-à-sajá- „das Rad hemmend“: v. sañj- 
(Pras. à sajämi) ,, anhaften, anheften "; s. Ar. Gr., ii, 1, 183. 

Unklar swa- Pat. zu V. 2 zu P. 3, 1, 135. 

v. súda-, m. ,, Süssigkeit “: v. svad- süd- ,, süss, angenehm sein “ 
Aber TS. 1, 3, 3, 1 (Mantra) havya-süda- ,, die Opferspeise bereitend *' 
(die Paralleltexte MS. Kath. PB. lesen -südana-) ist Thematisierung 
von v. havya-stid-. 

ep. stubha- Name eines Agni: v. siubh- ,, preisen é, vgl. auch v. 


stübh-, f. ,, jauchzender Ruf.“ 


-spwa- ( : v. spr- ,, losmachen ") in RV, 5, 43, 14b räspird- ? Doch ist dieses wie | 
das anscheinend gleichbedeutende räspind-, 1, 122, 4d, unerklart; vgl. Ai. GT., 1, x MM 
23, iii, 215, Oldenberg zu 1, 122, 4, 


-spr$a-: Hariv. du(h)-sprsa- ‚unangenehm anzufassen ^: v. 
sprs- (Pras. spréd-) ,, anfassen “, vgl. aber auch v. -spr$- ,, berührend “. 
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sphiga- Benfey, Vollst. Gr., 135, § 368, 1 A 4 aus Gana karna, wo Bohthngk in 
seiner Ausgabe des Panini sphij- liest. apa-sphigd- lehrt P. 6, 2, 187 : Wurzel ? 


ep. kl. sphuta- ,, aufgeblüht, offenbar “: B. sphut- (Präs. sphutd-) 
,, bersten '*. 

-sphurd- ` AV. 1, 2, 3b anu-sphurd- ,, schwirrend “ (vom Pfeil), 
RV. 6, 48, lle an-apa-sphura- ,, nicht wegschnellend “: v. sphr- 
(Pris. sphurd-) ,, wegstossen “, aber auch RV. 8, 58 (69), 105, c apa- 
sphür- án-apa-sphur- ,, (nicht) wegschnellend *'. 

kl. sphürja- eine Pflanze, ein Räksasa : AV. sphürj- (Pris. sphürja-) 
„ brummen “. 

SB. sydda- „das Fahren “, P. 6, 4, 28 ,, Geschwindigkeit “ (mit 
Schwund des Nasals) dazu Kä$. go-syada- asva-syada-: v. syand- 
(mit Aor. d-si-syadat) ,,forteilen ^. Vgl. auch AV, sanisyadd- 
,, Hiessend “ zu v. sánisyadat, ferner v. sasydd-, f. ,, elender Strom ^, 
havana-sydd- ,, auf den Ruf herbeieilend “. 

v. sruvá- ,, Opferkelle " wohl zu v. sru- ,, fliessen “, vgl. v. srúc- 
»» Opferlöftel “. | 

AV. svaja- ,, Viper “: svañj-,, umschlingen “ (AV. pári-svafijalya-, 
Präs. v. svája-). 


B. kira- ,, Band “, Samh. kirg- ,, Ader“: v. kr- „nehmen " ? (s. Ai. Gr., 1, 23). 

hidd-: RV. 8, 12, 19a hidá(h) enthalt kein *hidá- ,, Zupfer, Mahner “ (BR.) zu 
v. Aid- ,, zurnen, zupfen “, sondern ist Abl. von hid- ,, Zorn “ (Oldenberg z. St.). 

hurd-: RV. 4, 3, 13a huráh nach Grassmann (Wörterb., s.v.) ,, Bacher “ von 
Wurzel v. hvr- ,, beugen, storen “; doch eher nach BR. und Oldenberg z. St. Adverb 
,; auf krummem Weg ' (vgl. 42. Gr., i, 23). 

-hva- ,, rufend " Pat. zu V. 1 u. 2 zu P. 3, 2, 3, gehort zur Wurzelform B. hvã-, 
nicht zu v. Aü-. 


*.2da-: v. midá- ,, Ruheplatz, Lager “ aus idg. *ni-2d-o- (Ar. GT., 
i, 76), vgl. lat. nadus, ahd. nest usw. : v. sad- Sich setzen “. 


[Nachtrag : Über die alten Herleitungen wie v. ksirá-, n. „Milch “ 
aus v. ksar- ,, fliessen “ u. dgl. (so noch Charpentier, Monde oriental 
18, 1924, 35, und Renou, Gramm. sanscr. 214) s. Ai Gr., i, 25, 27 
und oben jira-.] 

‘Wer das vorstehende Material durchgeht, sieht sofort, dass ein 
einheitlicher Bildungstypus nicht vorliegt und dass sich diese Wörter 
weder an Häufigkeit noch an Regelmässigkeit mit den Verbalnomina 
auf a mit Guna der Wurzel (z. B. -kará-, -vartá-, veda-) messen können. 
Doch heben sich drei Gruppen heraus : 


1) Am deutlichsten ist die Beziehung zu Präsensbildungen mit 
Tiefstufenvokal und Sujfizbetonung, d.h. zu Prüsentien der 6. Klasse. 
So v. -isá-, -ubjd-, -trpd-, -misd-, -mrksd-, -rujd-, -liga-, -sphurd- ; 
Samh. -khidá-, -gird-, -tudd-, -mrdd-, -mréd-; BS 1$d-, -ukga-, 
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-ujjha-, uñchä-, -Jusa-, -tirá-, putd-, -brha-, -visa-; ep. guha-, -nuda- 
-bhuja-, -ruha-, -vida-, -sphuta-, -sprsa-; kl. ksipa-, dvisa-, -muca-, 
-mrja-, -ruda-, likha-, -hha-. Solche Beziehungen von Nomina agentis 
auf a zu thematischen Präsensstämmen sind längst bekannt: die 
Nomina agentis stehen in ihrer Bedeutung den Partizipien sehr 
nahe, ausserdem fielen im Ai. wegen des Zusammenfalls von idg. 
e und o die Nomina agentis vom Typus -vartá-, codá-, usw., mit den 
zugehörigen Prüsensstàmmen der 1. Klasse völlig zusammen. Vgl. 
At. Gr., ti, 1, 178 ff. Seltener sind Beziehungen zur 2. Klasse: -dugha-, 
-duha-, -bruva- (-bhra- *), -mrja-, -liha-. Sie erinnern an die Nomina 
agentis auf a aus (athematischen) Intensivprâsentia: v. vevijd- 
, auffahrend " zu v. «vé-vw-àna-, v. ku-namnamd- „sich ungern 
beugend “ zu v. nám-nam-it?, usw. 

2) Auffallend sind auf den ersten Blick die Beziehungen zu 
Präsentia der ersten Klasse mit prosodisch langer Wurzelsilbe, d.h. 
mit z, u, 7 vor mehrfacher Konsonanz oder mit z, & (7) vor einfachem 
Konsonant (oder vor Konsonantengruppe) Das Staunen weicht 
aber, wenn man beachtet, dass diese Wurzeln entweder überhaupt 
keinen oder fast keinen Guna kennen, auch in sonstigen Guna 
erfordernden Verbalformen und Ableitungen. Die von solchen 
Wurzeln abgeleiteten steigerungslosen. Nomina auf a sind also den 
gunierten gleichwertig. Daher sind auch in dieser Gruppe die 
Nomina actionis und die Simplicia verhältnismässig viel häufiger 
als in Gruppe 1) und 3), da ja die gunierten Bildungen ebensowohl 
Nomina actionis wie Nomina agentis bilden (z. B. v. savá- ,, Antrieb “, 
aber ap-savd- ,, Wasser spendend ") und die Nomina actionis viel 
häufiger Simplicia sind als die Nomina agentis. Nach dem Vorbild 
der Gruppe 1) sind die meisten endbetont trotz der Barytonese des 
Prüsensstamms. Die Beispiele dieser Gruppe sind : v. -inkhd-, -kridá- 
jWá-, turvá- ` Bamh. -üht- (1), -luficd-; B.-S. víd-, ufichd-, kürda-, 
dipa-, püya-, -mila- ` ep. inga-, wa-, -üha- (2), küja-, -pida-, vrida- ; 
kl. -tksa-, tha-, gufija-, güha-, jrmbha-, tula- (Kausativ ep. kl. tulaya- 
neben tolaya-!), sphürja-. Auch in der 6. Präsensklasse kommen 
Wurzeln von diesem Bau vor, daher v. -ubjá-, Samh. mrda- (das r 
dieser Wurzel wird im RV. lang gemessen!); B.-S. -uksa-, -ujjha-, 
uñcha-; ep. guha-, ebenso bisweilen vor einem präsensbildenden -aya-, 
daher v. kátsa-, AV. gulphá-, ep. -püra-. Endlich darf man auch v. 
-sajd- und Samh. svajá- hierher rechnen, weil das a im zugehörigen 
Präsensstamm betont ist, obwohl es auf idg. » zurückgeht. 

3) Klar sind auch die Beziehungen zu den athematischen 
Wurzelnomina; in manchen Fällen ist der a-Stamm geradezu als 
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Erweiterung des athematischen zu betrachten. Hierher gehören : 
v. -isd-, -ghná-, -trpd-, -dügha- (-dughá-), -bhva-, -misd-, -mrdhá-, 
-yujd-, -yudha-, vrdhá-, -sphurá- ; Samh. -juga-, -tudá-, -dréa-, -büdha-, 
-muca-, -mudd-, rucá-, -süda- ; B. $$d-, -uksa-, sydda-; ep. -nuda-, 
-bhida-, -ruha-, -vida-, -spr$a- ; kl. dvisa-, -muca-, -ruda-, -liha-, -vidha-. 
Die Erweiterung mit a tritt bekanntlich besonders gern am Hinterglied 
eines Kompositums auf (vgl. Az. Gr., u, 1, 222), aber auch am einfachen 
Wort (vgl. ebenda iii, 319 f£). Das Schwanken des Akzents erklärt 
sich daraus, dass diese Bildungen entweder die Tonstelle des 
athematischen Stamms beibehalten oder — was weit häufiger ist — 
sich an die Falle von 1) anschliessen : eine ganze Reihe dieser Bildungen 
musste Ja auch unter 1) erwähnt werden, weil eben manche Wurzeln 
ebensowohl ein tiefstufipes athematisches Wurzelnomen wie ein 
Präsens der 6. Klasse bilden. 

Bemerkenswert sind als Stórenfriede die potentialen Zusammen- 
setzungen mit su- und duh-. Diese Bildungen haben normalerweise 
Guna, gehen aber gelegentlich trotz der Bedeutungsverschiedenheit 
in den Typus tuda- über. Diese neuen Bildungen tauchen erst im Epos 
auf (sind aber da besonders beliebt), und mehrere einzelne Bildungen 
sind offenkundig jünger als die Gunabildungen aus derselben Wurzel : 
ep. (su-)dur-vida-, aber su-véda- ‚leicht zu erlangen “ schon v., dur- 
véda- ,, schwer zu finden “ schon SB. ; -dréa- und -daréa- s. in der 
alphabetischen Liste; duh-sprsa- nur Hariv., aber sonst ep. kl. 
duh-sparsa-. Die übrigen Beispiele s. unter -4Aa-, -duha-, -püra-, 
-budha-, -bhida-, -ruha-, -vida-, -visa-. 

Aus dem Bestand der drei Listen ist es verständlich, dass Pànini 
3, 1, 135 als allgemeine Regel die Bildung mit Suffix (kja, d.h. a 
ohne Steigerung der Wurzel, aus Wurzeln mit kurzem oder langem 
antekonsonantischem z, u, r lehrt. Aus dem Prüsensstamm leitet er 
nur die Bildungen mit Akkusativform des Vorderglieds ab (Suffix 
(kh)a($) ): 3, 2, 31 külam-ud-ruja-, 32 vaham-liha-, abhram-lha-, 35 
vidhum-tuda, arum-tuda- ; hier war eben der Hinweis auf partizipühn- 
liche Funktion des Hinterglieds durch die Kasusform des Vorderglieds 
gegeben. I 

Bemerkenswert ist, dass P. das Suffix (k)a auch für die Bildungen 
aus Wurzeln auf @ ansetzt (3, 1, 135. 186; 3, 2, 3. 4. 6. 7. 77). In 
der Tat enthält v. -dá- ,, gebend “ die schwächste Stufe -d- der Wurzel 
dä- vor betontem Suffix á wie -tudd- die von tud-, tod- ; auch verhält 
sich -d-a- als Erweiterung zu -dd-, -d- ,, gebend “ ebenso wie -yuj-d- 
zu -üj-. 

Beziehung eines Suffixes auf einen Prasensstamm ist ebenso 
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sekundär wie die Erweiterung eines athematischen Stammes; es ist 
daher kein Wunder, dass von den Beispielen unter 1) und 3) ausser 
-ghnd- und jivá- keines eine ausserindische Entsprechung hat. Und 
zwar gilt bei -ghna- die (aw.) Parallele nur dem Abstraktum mit 
nominalem Vorderglied, also einem Typus, in dem die Erweiterung 
mit dem Themavokal aus der Grundsprache stammt: es handelt 
sich streng genommen nicht um Komposita mit -ghna-, sondern um 
Bildung eines substantivischen (abstrakten) Neutrums aus dem 
zusammengesetzten Nomen agentis auf -han- (vgl. H. Osthoff, 
Sprachwiss. Abh. herausg. von L. v. Patrubány, n, 119 f.; Brugmann 
IF. 17, 358 f. und Grundriss? ii, 1, 156 f£). Und givá- — jivati setzt 
ein idg. Wortpaar fort, dessen lautliche Gestaltung und gegenseitiges 
Verhältnis im Idg. ganz einzigartig dastehen. Zu einem idg. Typus 
gehören auch die Bildungen mit völligem Schwund des Vokals (idg. 
ejo) zwischen Konsonanten: (-kra-), (-gma-), -grá-, -tká-, (-dra-), 
-dhra-, (-bda-), -bhra-, -mSa-, *-zda-, vgl. oben unter -zda- und ferner 
griech. veo-yvós ,,neugeboren ", dé-dpos ,, Wagenkorb " (,,mit 
zwei Trägern, d.h. Seitenlehnen “‘), lat. pro-brum ,, Vorwurf“. Die 
Worter, die sonst ausserindische Verwandte haben, sind ohne 
Beziehungen zu Präsensstämmen ` *grdha-, priyd-, yugd-, Sivd-, 
sind auch nicht Nomina agentis und nicht (wie fast alle in der Liste 
1) aufgeführten Worter) auf Hintergliedstellung beschränkt, sondern 
einfache Worter. Ein athematisches Wurzelnomen hat nur priyd- 
neben sich ; aber v. -pri- ist aktivisch, priyd- passivisch, es sind also : 
zwei von einander unabhängige Bildungen. Die héchst sonderbare 
Bildung idg. *zugém erklärt H. Jacobsohn (DLZ., 1912, 2786) ganz 
plausibel aus einem kollektiven Plural "zuga ,, Joch und Zubehör “°, 
der zu einem Maskulinum "4éugo- (= v. yóga-) ,, Anschirrung, Ge- 
schirrstück “ gehörte (yugd- als Mask. nur bei Lexikographen, griech. 
Cvyós heisst ,, Wagebalken, Joch “). Ausserindische Bildungen 
von der Art wie -tuda- sind selten : abg. po-éitu ,, Aufzählung “ u. dgl. 
s. F. de Saussure, Mem. 228 Anm. = Recueil des publ. scient., 214 f. 
Anm. 1, Brugmann, Grundr.,? ii, 1, 155, Stolz-Leumann, Lat.-G*.5, 
202. Lat. -dieus (causi- usw.) und -ficus (müni- usw.) sind jünger 
als -dex (ju- usw.) und -fex (arti- usw.) s. Ernout-Meillet, Diet. 
étym. 256, 307 f. 

Der Bedeutung nach sind diejenigen, die Beziehungen zum 
Präsensstamm oder zu den athematischen Wurzelnomina haben, in 
der Regel Nomina agentis, was nach dem oben Gesagten verstándlich 
ist ; warum die zu Prásentia der ersten Klasse gehórigen eine Ausnahme 
machen, ist oben S. 498 gesagt. 


The Prakrit underlying Buddhistic Hybrid Sanskrit 
By FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


SANSKRITIST who reads for the first time a Buddhistic Sanskrit 
text such as the Saddharmapundarika is struck at once by 
peculiarities of vocabulary and style which differentiate it from normal 
Sanskrit. If he limits himself to the prose parts, ignoring the verses, 
he will rarely encounter forms or expressions which are definitely 
ungrammatical, or at least more ungrammatical than, say, the Sanskrit 
of the epics, which also violates the strict rules of Panini. Yet every 
paragraph will contain words and turns of expression which, while 
formally unobjectionable (if, perhaps, non-Päninean), would never 
be used by any non-Buddhist writer. If our Sanskritist is also familiar 
with Pali, he will soon notice that many of these words and turns of 
expression are identical, mutatis mutandis, with Pali words and turns 
of expression. For example, in SP., 76, 10 (I refer to page and line 
of the Kern-Nanjio edition of the Saddharmapundarika), and often, 
ätmabhäva occurs in the sense of “ body”. The word is a quite normal 
and innocent-appearing Sanskrit formation, and occurs, e.g., in the 
Svetäévatara Upanisad 1, 2, meaning “ existence (or reality) of the 
self (soul) " ; in the meaning ' body ", however, it occurs only in 
Buddhistic Sanskrit, but there quite commonly. Now it cannot be 
accidental that its phonetic equivalent in Pali, attabhava, has precisely 
this meaning. Again, all readers of Pali are very familiar with the 
common expression yena...tena..., “where (someone or 
something was), there (someone else went).”' In themselves, yena 
and tena are perfectly normal Sanskrit (as well as Pali) forms; but 
this use of them, I believe, is not known except in Pali and Buddhistic 
Sanskrit, though frequent there. These are characteristic examples 
which could be multiplied many times, as all students of the field are 
well aware. 

Such students also know, of course, that this is by no means the 
whole story. In the verses of such works as the Saddharmapundarika 
or the Lalitavistara (and in the prose of, e.g., the Mahävastu, which 
in this respect is unusual; much more rarely in the prose of most 
other works, at least as presented in our editions), there also occur 
many forms which are unknown to Sanskrit grammar, of any period, 
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and would be felt as barbarous and impossible in any genuine or 
" normal " (non-Buddhist) Sanskrit work. They are, in brief, middle- 
Indic ; in a broad sense, Prakritic. This fact, together with those 
mentioned above, led some scholars of a generation or more ago (such 
as Childers) to the not unnatural supposition that these Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works were translations, or re-workings, of Pali originals. 

More careful study of Pali itself, and of other relevant materials, 
has shown that this hypothesis does not fit the facts. The striking 
linguistic resemblances between Pali and Buddhistic Sanskrit do not 
indicate any direct relation between the two dialects, or between the 
` literary works composed in them. But the relation, though indirect, 
is nevertheless certain. Both contained originally texts which were 
based on canonical texts composed in an earlier dialect, Prakritic 
in character, in which there must have existed at one time a consider- 
able body of (perhaps only oral) Buddhist literature. Neither the 
Pali nor the Sanskrit Buddhist canon is “ original”, nor is either based 
on the other; both contain, or once contained, essentially (in their 
older parts) translations or recasts of compositions in that older 
Prakrit. As time went on, both languages were then used in original 
compositions (most of our actually extant Buddhistic Sanskrit texts 
are, in fact, original, rather than translations or re-workings) ; but in 
such a way that the traditional link with what we may call the proto- 
canonical Prakrit was not wholly broken. At least in vocabulary, 
and (particularly on the Sanskrit side) for a long time also in morphology 
and even phonology, Buddhist writers, both northern and southern, 
used idioms which were clearly under the influence of a linguistic 
tradition stemming from that protocanonical Prakrit. 

The fact that Pali is itself a middle-Indic dialect, and so resembles 
the protocanonical Prakrit in phonology and morphology much more 
closely than Sanskrit, makes it harder to trace such influences in it. 
Yet, as Professor Sylvain Lévi has shown,! Pali is not free from them ; 


1 See his brilliant and important article of 1912, JA., Ser. 10, vol. 20, pp. 495-512. 
I hope that Professor Lévi would accept my formulation of the matter as above, 
which I think differs little in principle from his, though he uses the term “ pre- 
canonical” rather than " protocanonical”, meaning, I take it, antecedent to the 
historically known Buddhist canons. Since I think (and I presume the great French 
savant would agree) that a" canon " in some sense doubtless existed in that language, 
I prefer “ protocanonical ", with Professor de la Vallée-Poussin (Indo-européens et 
Indo-iraniens, p. 202). The most important bibliographical references on the subject 
will be found in these two places and in J. Mansion, Esquisse d'une histowe de la langue 
sanscrite (1931), pp. 105-9, where will also be found interesting speculations as to. 
the manner of development of the curious " Buddhistic Sanskrit ” dialect. 
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for instance, it now and then presents forms with loss of intervocalic 
mutes, or sonantizing of intervocalic surds, contrary to the laws of 
_ the Pali language. Levi has also shown that similar traces of this 
protocanonical Prakrit can be detected in occasional words and 
phrases occurring in the Asokan and other early inscriptions. 

It is, however, in Buddhistic Sanskrit that we find the clearest and 
most extensive evidence. Quite naturally! For when Buddhist 
monks began to adapt the language they used to the “ respectable " 
language of the Brahmans, any imperfections in the adaptation would 
necessarily show up much more glaringly, than when they simply 
turned it into another Prakrit (such as Pali, in essence, was) ; because 
the linguistic gap between the two media was far wider. A relatively 
early stage in this adaptation is represented by the verses of, say, the 
Saddharmapundarika. Here every line shows evidence of Prakrit 
influence ; and that too not only in vocabulary, but also in phonology, 
and especially in morphology. As time went on, the tendency was 
to approximate more and more the forms of standard Sanskrit, until 
finally almost the only remaining trace of Prakrit consists in the peculiar 
Buddhist vocabulary. (It should be emphasized, however, that this 
vocabulary is itself evidence of appurtenance to a separate linguistic 
tradition, quite distinct from “ standard ” Sanskrit. For it is not 
merely a question of technical terms relating to religion, but very 
largely of terms of every-day life. They can be explained only as 
marks of a distinct language.) There seem to be reasons for assuming, 
in general, that the more Prakritic a text looks, the earlier it is. To 
be sure this cannot be taken as a hard and fast rule. What is certain 
is, that nearly all Buddhistic works in Sanskrit (at any rate, until a 
late period) belong to a continuous and broadly unitary linguistic 
tradition; their language is a thing separate from the tradition of 
Brahmanical Sanskrit, and goes back ultimately to a (semi-) Sans- 
kritized form of the protocanonical Prakrit. The number of Buddhist 
writers who stood outside this tradition, that is who wrote in what is 
virtually standard Brahmanical Sanskrit, seems to have been very 
small. We may guess that it was limited to converts who had received 
orthodox Brahmanical training in their youth, before adherence to 
Buddhism. Asvaghosa is an example of this exceptional type. His 
Sanskrit can probably not be distinguished from that of Brahmanical 
writers in phonology or morphology, and only to a slight extent, if 
at all, does he make use of the peculiar Buddhist vocabulary. Now 
it is “ taken as certain that he was of Brahman family, and had enjoyed 
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a thorough Brahmanical education before he went over to Buddhism ” 
(Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., vol. ii, 1933, p. 257). 

It seems to me no exaggeration to speak of this hybrid Sanskrit of, 
the Buddhists as a language, in its own right. Not a vernacular, of 
course; a literary language; an artificial language, if you like. I 
grant, also, that it appears in various markedly different phases, 
distinguished chiefly by great differences in degree of Sanskritization 
(approach to normal Sanskrit in phonology and morphology). But 
these phases are aspects of a unitary tradition, connected with each 
other by direct lines. To trace these lines in detail would be to construct 
a relative chronology of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature. It must 
be admitted that this is at present impossible. Perhaps it will never 
be possible. Nevertheless the underlying unity of linguistic tradition 
seems undeniable. 

It is signalized, first, by the peculiar and persistent vocabulary 
referred to above. Boehtlingk included some of it in his great Sanskrit 
dictionary (how many words, or special meanings of words, are there 
recorded only from Buddhist works !); but perhaps the larger part is 
not included in any Sanskrit dictionary. And, in strict linguistic 
logic, it should not be there; that is, unless we stretch the meaning of 
“ Sanskrit". The fact that Pali contains so large a proportion of these 
words seems to prove that most of them must belong to the special 
vocabulary of the protocanonical Buddhist Prakrit. (It may be noted 
in passing that they are, in general, not ‘ common Prakrit " ; relatively 
few, I believe, will be found in Prakrit guise in Sheth’s Prakrit Dic- 
tionary, for instance.) They characterize all periods of Buddhist 
(hybrid) Sanskrit. We need a special dictionary of this language. 

It is signalized, secondly, by peculiarities of syntax and style. 
I recall the yena . . . tena construction (above); or the use of third 
person singular verbs with subjects of any person or number, which 
goes beyond the limits recorded by Pischel (Gram. d. Pkt. Spr., §§515-17) 
for any Prakrit, even for Ardhamagadhi, which goes farther than the 
other Prakrits.! Some of these (such as yena . . . tena) are likewise 


1 This use of ás? or asi (Skt. àsit or àsis) is common Prakrit. In the Saddharma- 
pundarika we find not only äsit or equivalent (as well as asti) so used, but also, e.g., 
abhiit with subject aham or tvam (SP., 22, 11 and 64, 11 both prose); and in fact any 
third person singular verb may be so used (e.g., aham . . . akarod, 258. 7T). In such 
a late text as the Lañkävatära Sütra I note (8, 6) atra tah parsadah sarva ekarkasmın 
hi dráyate (3 sg. with pl. subjects). In Pali, atthi (Skt. asti) is used with plural subject 
(Geiger, Pali, § 141), but that seems to be as far as Pali goes 1n this direction. | 
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- found in Pali; even when this confirmation i is lackiüg, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that most óf them wéte inherited from the proto- 
canonical Prakrit.! 

I find a third indication of the linguištic independence of the hybrid 
Sanskrit of the Buddhists in its metrical principles. This subject 
requires more extended treatment than I can give to it here;-I am 
dealing with it more fully in a paper which I expect to publish shortly 
in a volumé of studies in honour of Professor Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras. The mètre of such a text as the Saddharmapundarika is 
constructed on principles which in some important respects are quite 
different from any found in Vedic or Sanskrit metres, of any period. 
I may add that these principles have never been understood, or at 
least correctly formulated in print ; and that they were badly misunder- 
stood by Kern and Nanjio in their edition, with results which seriously 
vitiate the form of the text as printed there. In part, at least, the 
same principles reappear in the metres of other Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, such as the Lalitavistara. To mention only one important 
feature: the substitution of two short syllables for a long is permitted 
ad libitum (with certain definite restrictions in the case of some metres). 
This reminds us of the well-known äryä group of metres; but in Sans- 
krit the principle is practically limited to that group, which stands quite 
apart from other metrical types ; and even there it is not applied in 
the samé way. Very scant traces of a similat tendency were detected 
by Hopkins (Great Epic, 301) in the epic tristubh; but they may 
perhaps be interpreted differently, and in any case they never amounted 
to such a clearly defined metrical licence. Here again I believe that 
the hybrid Sanskrit of the Buddhists must be assumed to have inherited 
a feature of the protocanonical Prakrit ; for no other origin is easily 
conceivable. Moreover the arya type, revealing somewhat similar 
principles in the one matter just mentioned, is commonly regarded 
as of Prakrit origin. 

The fourth, and most striking; distinctive feature of this hybrid 

1 Similarly, etad abhüt (or abhavat. or the like) = Pali etad ahösi, “ this thought 
occurred to...” (with genitive). An interesting construction, for which I do not 
know a parallel in Pali, but which i is rather frequent in hybrid Sanskrit, is ma (hatva) 
with the optative in the sense of '' isn't there danger that ...?" SR., 76,5 (prose 
tat kim manyase táriputra : mà haiva tasya purüsasya mrsävadah syad ... “so what 
think you, Säriputra ? isn’t there danger that lying would pertain to that man 
(ie. that he would be guilty of lying)?” A useful “‘ Outline Syntax of Buddhistic 
Sanskrit" has been published by Sukumar Sen in the Journal of the Department of ` 


Letters, University of Calcutta, vol. 17 (1928). It is, however, far from complete ; 
e.g., it fails to record the mà L optative construction just mentioned. 
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Sanskrit is, of course, the large number of forms which violate Sanskrit 
grammar, as to phonology or morphology or both. It is from these, 
if at all, that we must hope to discover the grammatical structure and 
original location of the protocanonical Prakrit whence they were 
taken over. | ` 

For this purpose we need first of all a comprehensive grammatical 
study of Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. This is needed, incidentally, 
for other purposes, too ; for the philological interpretation of the texts, 
and even for the correct editing of them. Most of the existing editions 
and translations are quite defective, because they were made without 
adequate knowledge of the grammar of the language, not to speak of 
its metrical principles and other features. In fact, almost nothing 
systematic has been done in this field. The only monograph I know, 
aside from Sen’s (above, p. 505, n. 1), is Weller's dissertation, Uber die 
Prosa des Lalita Vistara (1915), which limits itself to the grammatically 
less, important part (the prose) of a single text. Otherwise we have 
only the stray observations of individual editors and translators, 
which are not only scattered and unsystematic, but often positively 
misleading. | | 

The importance and interest of the subject seem to justify, then, 
the undertaking of a Grammar and a Dictionary of the hybrid Sanskrit 
of the Buddhists; and this is the task which I have ventured to set 
myself, perhaps audaciously, but I hope without minimizing its great 
extent and its substantial difficulties. It will require minute textual 
study of at least the older and more important literary works and the 
relevant inscriptions, and should involve frequent reference to such 
Tibetan and Chinese versions as are available. Having been engaged 
on it much less than a year, I can speak as yet only on the basis of 
very tentative and incomplete results ; in fact, chiefly on the evidence 
of the Saddharmapundarika, backed by only casual reading in other 
texts. 

Unfortunately, as has been intimated, we cannot use the printed 
text of SP. uncritically (and this is only too commonly the case with 
editions of Buddhist Sanskrit texts). In part the editors may fairly. 
be blamed for this; quite often they quote the correct reading in 
their critical notes, but introduce a false reading in the text, misled 
by erroneous ideas regarding the language or the metrical structure.) 


. 1 The “romanized and revised” edition of SP. by Wogihara and Tsuchida, 
Tokyo, 1934 ff.,.of which I have seen the first two parts, corrects some of these errors, 
but leaves the majority untouched. It by no means supersedes the Kern-Nanjio 
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But in part it was not their fault. Professor Liiders has shown (in 
Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, etc., 161) that the Kashgar recension 
of SP. contains noticeably more Prakrit forms than the Nepalese version 
on which the printed text is chiefly based, though with some reference 
to the group of Kashgar MSS. called collectively “ O ” by the editors. 
(Lüders' observation was anticipated by Kern, Preface to ed., vi.) 
Particularly in the prose, the Kashgar fragments show such Prak- 
ritisms often enough to suggest that originally the prose of SP. may 
have been, like that of the Mahävastu, no less Prakritic than the 
verses. It looks as if an attempt had been made to " correct" it 
in later times. The verses may have escaped much of this process 
because the metre made it more difficult. But they did not escape 
it entirely, as Liiders shows (cf. also just below). A complete edition 
of the Kashgar recension, if it were possible, would doubtless come 
closer to the original form. Yet even it surely suffered some of the 
same “ correction ", since sometimes its readings are less Prakritic 
than the Nepalese. 

| wish further to emphasize the fact that in the verses of SP., 
initial consonant combinations, which in Prakrit would be simplified, 
were always pronounced as single consonants (cf. Kern, Preface to 
ed., xi, which understates the facts). For, not only do they fail 
to make long a preceding syllable ending in a short vowel; but even 
originally long final vowels, which in this text are regularly shortened 
metri causa (but only metri causa, never otherwise !), are shortened 
before such combinations, when a short syllable is required, e.g., 
SP., 90, 3 viditvá tranam (third syllable short; -tvd for -tva occurs only 
metre causa ; here it implies t- for initial tr-). This metrical shortening 
proves that the composer pronounced a short syllable, despite the 
writing of two initial consonants. Such pronunciation of conjunct 
consonants, as if single, is never indicated internally; that is, it 
occurs always, and only, where standard Prakrit phonology would 
require or at least permit it. (The beginning of the second element 
of a compound is usually treated as mitial, though there is some 
fluctuation ; this accords perfectly with Prakrit usage.) Conversely, 
also, metrical lengthening of a final short vowel occurs before such 
combinations ; this necessarily implies the same Prakritic pronunciation, 


edition. I cannot refram from expressing regret, in passing, that the editors saw fit 
to compose their footnotes in Chino-Japanese, a needless hardship for western users 
of the book, and peculiarly inconsistent in a work which pues the Sanskrit text in 
roman transliteration. 
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since if two consonants were pronounced there would be no reason to 
lengthen the vowel. So, SP., 27, 15, where all MSS. read vinesyati or 
“te; the former is doubtless to be read, and has metrical lengthening 
for “ti before the word präna-, which was, therefore, pronounced 
päna-. Such lengthening ‘is very common metri causa, but never ` 
occurs otherwise. Again, in SP., 162, 6, we find a pada: vayam ca 
lokas ca anugrhitah (or “tah). The eighth syllable must be long; 
according to the writing, the metre is faulty. Hence the Tokyo 
edition emends to ani”. But all MSS. read anu°, and this must be 
kept. The word was pronounced anugg?^, as in Pali (anuggahita-) 
and Prakrit (anuggahia-, ^hja-). Likewise parigrhitah, SP., 89, 8, all 
MSS.; Tokyo edition emends to pari”, because a long syllable is 
required, but we must understand parigg?. There are not a few other 
metrical indications that originally the language was at least 
pronounced (whether written or not) more Prakritically than it is 
written in any of our MSS. 

It is reasonable to assume with Liiders that where the MSS. differ, 
those showing Prakritic forms are more primary than those with 
correct Sanskrit forms; and that the original SP. was “ written in 
a language that had far more Prakritisms than either of the two ver- 
sions " (Kashgar and Nepalese). I cannot, however, agree with Pro- 
fessor Lüders when he goes on to say that he is “inclined to believe 
that the original was written in a pure Prakrit dialect which was 
afterwards gradually put into Sanskrit." This hypothesis makes it 
diffieult to explain the many correct Sanskrit forms, often quite 
foreign to all known Prakrits, which occur side by side with Prakrit 
or semi-Prakrit forms, in all manuscripts and frequently guaranteed 
by the metre. To mention only a single instance, no Prakrit dialect 
has any trace of the Sanskrit perfect, except the isolated hu (and 
dhamsu), and the like is true of Pali except in artificial Kunstsprache 
(see Pischel $518, Geiger, $171). But in SP. (including the verses) 
perfects, while not very common, are quite familiar, and are used 
no more incorrectly than other verb forms. I cannot doubt that they 
belong to the original language of our work, which was not a pure 
Prakrit but a hybrid dialect, based on a Prakrit, but partially 


1 Both editions emend to winesyati, misunderstanding the matter here treated. 
Very rarely do we find a final short vowel before an initial consonant group in a 
metrically long syllable. Such cases are not a whit commoner in the MSS. than 
before single initial consonants. In all of them some special explanation must be 
sought, or emendation resorted to. 
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. Sanskritized from the start. The extent of this original Sanskriti- 
zation is very hard to determine ; certainly it did not go as far as our 
éditions suggest. ZE | 

"What, now, was the Prakrit, underlying Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit ? 
According to Sylvain Lévi (cf. p. 502, n. 1 above), p. 511, “one of the 
languages of the land of Magadha.” Liiders (l. c., 162) is more definite ; 
on the basis of vocatives plural in -@ho from a-stems, which he says 
are found “only in Mãgadhi ”, he thinks we may “ assert that the 
` original text of the Saddharmapundarika was written, if not in pure - 
Magadhi; in a mixed Sanskrit which was based on that dialect ”. 

I cannot agree with so definite a statement as this. The voc. pl. 
ending -ãho cannot be called exclusively £ peculiarity of Mägadhi 
(see No. 5, below). Our language lacks any trace of some of.the most 
striking characteristics of Magadhi, such as the substitution of | for r, 
and of é for s; the nom. in e of a-stems was also not characteristic 
of it. (see No. 11, below). Lévis more cautious formula, “ one of the 
languages of Magadha,” may be right, or at least not far wrong. 
There is some evidence which suggests an eastern origin, at any rate. 
But even this can hardly be proved on linguistic evidence at present. 
Certainly no identification with any known specific Prakrit is possible. 
On the contrary, there is evidence which forbids any such identification. 
` It seems that the language underlying hybrid Sanskrit was different 
from any Prakrit known to the later grammarians, at least. It is, 
however, possible to find a considerable number of individual points 
of agreement with specific Prakrits. And it turns out that nearly 
all of them point to either ( 1) Ardhamägadhi, or (2) Apabhranéa. 
I have found very few Prakritic features which do not occur in one 
or the other of these, and à number which belong to one or both of 
them almost or quite exclusively. It is worth emphasizing that the 
language was different from Pali in many important ways, while 
specific: agreements with Pali are very. few, minor, and dubious. 
The same is quite as true of Magadhi, with which I do not know of 
a single exclusive agreement. Indeed, I have failed to find, so far, 
any unmistakable evidence of specific agreement with any known 
Prakrit except AMg. and Ap. Yet our language also differs from 
each of these on important points. 

I shall now list briefly the linguistic features of this language 
which seem to me to suggest specific agreement with particular 
Prakrits, ignoring those which are common to all or most Prakrits. 
The following collection, then, contains all the evidence now known 
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to me which could be used in localizing the protocanonical Prakrit 
of the Buddhists. It must be remembered that it is chiefly gathered 
from a single work, the SP. (to which I refer by page and line of the 
Kern-Nanjio edition); it therefore makes no claim to completeness 
or finality. The prime reference-work for most Prakrits is, of course, 
Pischel’s grammar; specific references to it are generally omitted as 
unnecessary. For Apabhrañéa, however, it needs to be supplemented 
by the later works of Jacobi (Bhavisatta Kaha, abbreviated Bhav., 
and Sanatkumdracaritam, abbreviated San.), and Alsdorf (Kuméra- 
pälapratibodha, abbreviated Kum.). 

. 1. The nom. and acc. sg. masc. and nt. of a-stems ends very 
commonly in either a or u. (The regular Sanskrit forms are also 
common; this may, indeed, generally be taken for granted of all 
the forms I shall mention.) Of these, a is common in Ap. and occa- 
sional in verses in AMg. and Mg. ; wu is recorded by Pischel only for 
Ap. and Dhakki! (a little-known dialect classed as midway between 
Mg. and Ap., and by some grammarians considered a form of Ap., 
though it agrees with Mg. in some important respects such as the 
change of r to D. Certainly a is a phonetic development from as 
(ah) or am (am), with phonetic loss of final consonant. Similarly 
u in the nom. represents a shortening of o, the common Prakrit ending. 
Pischel regards u as phonetically derivable also from am, am. It is 
true, at any rate, that u occurs also for other final am (as well as other 
as, 0); likewise a for other final as and am. E.g. ahu = aho (inter- 
jection) 62, 4 and 16; bhüya, 96, 2, and bhüyu, 95, 1, = bhüyas ; 
ahu and hu = aham, 62, 15 and 195, 5, and often (probably also 
ha = aham, 195, 4, and 88, 10); mahya = mahyam, 86, 8, etc. These 
forms are largely regulated by metrical requirements ; they are the 
shorts to o, am. Yet u also occurs in a metrically indifferent position : 
utpannu 177, 9, initial in an anustubh. Were it not for such forms 
as ahu = aham (and Ap. mahu, majjhu = mahyam, ete., Pischel § 351), 
one might be tempted to question u from am as a phonetic change, 
and regard the acc. forms in w as transferred from the nom., and the 
nt. from the masc. For our language seems to have been similar to 
Ap. in this, that it tended to make no formal distinction between masc. 

1 The u-forms occur also, very often, in the language of the “ Prakrit Dhammapada ” 
of the Dutreuil de Rhins MS,, edited first by Senart and later by Barua and Mitra, 
A systematic linguistic study of this dialect has yet to be made; it has evident 
affinities with our dialect, and must certainly be taken into careful consideration in 


future work on this subject. To identify it with our dialect would be premature, to 
say the least. 
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and nt. forms (see No. 6, below), nor between nom. and acc. forms. 
Namely :— 

2. In general, most Prakrit nom. and acc. forms are used inter- 
changeably,asin Ap. Since final nasals and anusvara are often dropped, 
especially metri causa, and final visarga likewise (see the preceding 
paragraph), some of these ambiguous forms may be regarded as proper 
to either case (i.e. derived by phonetic process from both Sanskrit 
forms). However, there are cases where metre, at any rate, cannot 
be directly concerned. Thus at the end of a pada, or in an otherwise 
metrically indifferent position: saste 303, ll, agrabodh 310, 12, 
both nom. Or after a long vowel (as in Ap., Alsdorf, Kum., 58), 
irsıtäm dharani tarpet, 126, 14-(for dhäranim). AMg. and even 8. 
(Pischel $ 379) have noms. in im, wm, regarded by Pischel as the 
phonetic equivalents of z, Z; in our text they are rare,* but cf. loka- 
dhatum nom. 31, 9, and bodhim nom., probably to be read with MSS. 
for ed. bodhi in 63, 8. For metrical reasons, the acc. sg. of even fem. 
&-stems may be reduced not only to am (püjam idrsim, 15, 3, mam 
eva cintam, 61, 11 et passim), but even to a (ima buddhabodhim, 95, 8 ; 
carya — caryäm, 120, 7, 149, 8, et passim), which also occurs as 
nom. of d-stems. Since nt-stems, as in Pali and Prakrit generally, 
“often add the thematic vowel a and are declined like a-stems, it follows 
that their nom. and acc. forms often coincide, ending in a or u like 
genuine a-stems. In the plural much the same state is found. Not 
only & (without regard to the nature of the following sound), but 
also, and very commonly, a (as in Ap.) occurs as nom. pl. of a-stems ; 
the latter, to be sure, apparently only metri causa. Both occur also 
as acc. pl., especially a (nirgata . . . därakan, 88, 1), but also à (buddha 
ca bodhim ca prakasayamt, 47, 12, for buddhän). Nay, even the regular 
Sanskrit nom. ending ob is used as acc.: magnäh, 54, 8, agreeing 
with sativän ` -pürnäh acc., 9, 3. The same is found in later texts, 
e.g., Lankavatara Sūtra, 6, 5, apsaravargas ca (pratigrhna), where the 
puzzled editor suggests emendation. As to i- and u-stems, we find 
an astounding variety and confusion in the nom.-acc. pl. forms ; 
those actually found resemble AMg. more than any other Prakrit, 
and contrast strikingly with the simple state of things in Ap. which 
uses 2, u for both. The regular Sanskrit nom. in ayas, avas may be 
used as acc.: (buddhän) bahavo, 207, 10, ratrayo acc. even at the end 
of a tristubh-jagati pada where rätri(h) would have done quite as well 


i There are clear cases in the Lalitavistara, e.g. 49, 16 (Lefmann), na caste trptim 
(all MSS.). 
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metrically, 91, 3, and even in prose dundubhayas as acc. 69, 11. 
Besides, we find ? (and metrically 2), inas, 1s (even as nom. masc. !), 
yas as acc. (fem.), and in the fem. vyas, yo (before a surd, 86, 1), ya 
(before ca, 237, 3) and iyas as nom. or acc. indifferently. As in Ap., 
we thus find the language far advanced on the road to a declension 
containing only two forms in each number, a nom.-acc. and an oblique 
case, though the forms differ from those actually found in Ap. (The 
oblique eases, especially of the fem., are much confused in Prakrit 
generally.) Itis as if, in this respect, we were dealing with an immediate 
precursor of a modern vernacular. The same confusion occurs in 
pronominal forms: yüyam as acc., 198, 1. 

3. Very common are neuter nom.-ace. pl. of a-stems in & (sporadic 
in various dialects, but especially AMg.) and a (usually metri causa ? 
regular in Ap.): bala, 62, 2; dvatrinsatilaksana mahya bhrastä (v. 1. 
%a) 62, 1. Though these have been interpreted as inheritances from 
Vedic, it is quite as likely that they are merely taken over from the 
masc., where they are very common (as we jns saw) for Sanskrit 
ds, dn; cf. No. 6, below. 

4. "Besides the general Prakrit ending d, we find u m the nom.—acc. 
pl. of u-stems. This is not limited to syllables where the metre 
requires a short: bahu me dharma bhäsitäh, 255, 7, in anustubh metre. 
This short u is not recorded by Pischel; it seems to be characteristic - 
of Ap. (Alsdorf, Kum., 59). | 

5. Voc. pl. of a-stems in dho. Quoted by Liiders (e. see above) 
as exclusively Mg. But Ap. also has aho, ahu. The forms actually 
recorded by Jacobi and Alsdorf seem to show only short a in the penult, 
but this is probably a mere accident. They are not numerous in any 
case; and it is an established principle of Ap. that stem-vowels in 
penalise syllables may be either short or long (Jacobi, Bhav., 28*, 
San., 1, 9, 12; Alsdorf, Kum., 55). Even the original à of feminine 
bue is shortened frequently (usually, according to Jacobi, Bhav., 
le.) The voc. pl. certainly contained &{ho) originally, and it seems 
to me that our SP. form may much more plausibly be regarded as 
a link with Ap. than with Mg., since there is no other special agreement 
with Mg. The ending is not common, yet is sufficiently well authenti- 
cated ; e.g. in kulaputräho, 253, 1, and 255, 11. All MSS. apparently 
have amaresvaräho in Lalitavistara (Lefmann), 47,5. It is not recorded 
in AMg. 

6. The pronoun so, properly masc., is also used as nt. nom. and 
acc. ` so (= tad) eva vieintayantah " pondering this same thing " 62, 7. 


- 
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So Ap, and fin the forms. se, en Aus and Mg: (Pischel $ 423). Jacobi” 
and Alsdorf do not quote Ap. so, su. as nt., but San., 501; 3, has su 
` bhavanu ace. nt., and both J: acobi and Alsdorf recognize ehu, thu = = esa) 
as nt. - This is probably to ‘be regarded as part of the breakdown of 
the Sanskrit system of grammatical gender which characterizes Ap. 

and AMg. While some change of gender occurs in the other 
Prakrits and even in Sanskrit, it is these two dialects, and especially 
Ap., which carry it farthest ; indeed to a point where, as Jacobi says 
(Bhav., 31* £.), it is hardly possible to distinguish any longer between. 
masc. and nt. in Ap.; and even the feminine is involved in the con- 
fusion. The verses of SP. approach this state. Very many nouns 
vary in gender, or at least show forms (in their own declension or that 
of modifiers) that were originally characteristic of different genders, 
and that, too, in close juxtaposition with.one another. So in 87,7 ff. 
the noun yäna is modified by both masc. and nt. adjectives and pro- 
nouns, in the same context. Masc. catvdra(h) and nt. catväri both 
go with the fem. noun parsäh, 9, 1, 294, 11 (but parsa catasra[h], 
fem., 25, 1); fern. anuttardm with the nt. noun jfiana(m) 10, 5 (perhaps 
influenced by thought of the fem. synonym bodhi?); nt. yavantı 
with the masc. form sattväh, 9, 5, etc. The feeling for the distinctive 
generic force of the Sanskrit noun endings, and especially for the 
difference between masculine and neuter, was evidently very feeble. 

7. Finale, o very commonly become z, u when the metre requires 
a short. (In such cases e is occasionally, but rarely, retained in the 
writing; I have noted only a few cases of té, 85, 12 and 13; 131,4; 
152, 11; curiously mi seems to be regularly written for me in such 
cases.) This reminds us especially of Ap., but it occurs also in verses 
in AMg. and other dialects (Pischel § 85). Since me is not an Ap. 
form, and mi = me is very common in SP., we may possibly regard. 
this as a link to AMg. rather than Ap. In the loc. sg of a-stems, 
4 for eis specially frequent (so also Ap.). 

8." Ap. is peculiar among Prakrits in confusing the ae and. loc. 
pl: (Jacobi, San., 11). We may see the influence of such a dialect 
in 85, 1, vilokayanti gaväksa (v.l. °kse) ullokanakehi “ they look out 
at window(s) and loop-holes”. The parallel gaväkse indicates that 
ullokanakehr is felt as loc. 

9. In 67, 11 occurs the nom. sg. form tuham = tuam. Pischel 
records it only for Dhakki; it is elsewhere attributed to Eastern 
Apabhranga, which perhaps means about the same thing (Jacobi, 
San., xxv; "eh Alsdorf, Kum., 59). Another nom. tuva occurs, 93,9; it 
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stands of course for tuvam, with metrical loss of anusvara. The form 
tuvam is Vedic (by Sievers’ Law, cf. Edgerton, Language, 10, 235 f.) 
and occurs also in Pali (under-conditions no longer regulated by 
Sievers’ Law). It seems, according to Pischel, not to be recorded in 
Prakrit literature. Since, however, it is quoted by the Prakrit 
grammarians, no special significance should probably be attributed 
to this seeming agreement between our dialect and Pali. | 

10. The same holds good, I think, of the only other formal 
agreement with Pali which I have noted. Pali has oblique case 
forms of d-stems in a, besides aya, aya. ‘As Geiger ($ 81, 1) says, 
this is evidently a contraction of the other forms, or of the Prakritic 
da (or de). At least one such form occurs in SP.: diısä, loc., 191, 5. 
Since contraction of vowels after loss of an intervening consonant is 
fairly common in Prakrit generally, I am not inclined to attribute 
much significance to this agreement with Pali, though the form seems 
not to be recorded in Prakrit.! 

11. Very rare is the AMg. Mg. nom. sg. masc. a-stem ending e, 
for normal Prakrit o (note that even Dhakki has o). Clearly o (whence 
u, Nos. 1 and 7 above) was the regular ending in the Prakrit under- 
lying our dialect. I have not found e in any substantive.) Perhaps 
the only clear case of it is uttare, 313, 8, which can only be nom. 
sg. masc. : no v.l. is recorded. Less certain is ke-cit, 115, 2, where the 
Kashgar reading is kie; furthermore, it is not impossible that 
kecit is meant as a plural (the noun is bhogu according to the reading 
adopted in the edition, and it is doubtful whether u can pass as a 
nom. pl. ending of an a-stem ; but there is a v.l. bhäga, which might 
easily be nom. pl.).- | 

12, We have referred above to the extensive use of 3 sg. verb 
forms with 3 pl, and also 1 and 2 sg. subjects. This seems to be 
characteristic of AMg. (Pischel §§ 516-18), which goes much farther than 
any other known Prakrit (for a possible trace in Ap. see Alsdorf, 
Kum., 65). AMg. also uses 3 pl. forms in the same way (Lei In 
SP.; at least once, a 2 sg. form abhüh is used with 3 pl. subject (176, 12 ; 
well attested in both recensions; only one Nepalese MS. abhüt). 


1 I reserve for another occasion a fuller discussion of the oblique cases of fem. 
nouns, merely observing that the usual endings (when not regular Sanskrit) in SP. are, 
for all oblique cases, aya, tya, 4ya. The first of these agrees precisely with Pali, but 
Prakrit (Ge, da) is not far removed. In other Buddhist works we find aye (abhaye, 
instr., Lalitavistara, 122, 20, Lefmann), tye (ksdnitye, ibid., 162, 3), etc. 

* But note Lalitavistara (Lefmann), 74, 4, bodhisativa brahmakalpasamnibhe 
(nom. sg.; no v.l. recorded). This is the only case thus far noted. in LV. 
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I have not noticed a 3 pl. with sg. subject, but in 108, 17 (prose) I 
believe we must read abhüvan, with most Nepalese MSS. for ed. abhüma 
(subject vayam ` Kashgar MSS. Get All sorts of 3 sg. forms are used 
indiscriminately with subjects of all persons and numbers; they 
include optatives, perfects, etc. 

13. AMg. has verb forms in e which look like optatives but are 
used as past indicatives (Pischel § 466, end), and in general, as 
Pischel there shows, AMg. reveals a strange confusion between optative 
and aorist forms. Our text seems to have the same phenomenon. 
In 190, 7, spr$e can only be past indie. in meaning (in describing a 
past Buddha's attainment of enlightenment, sprée sa bodhim) ` usually . 
such a form is optative (=spr$et) but that is quite impossible here. 
Conversely, forms in 2 occur, which look like aorists (Skt. 20. but 
seem to be interpretable only as optatives: e.g., 291, 12, sarvesu 
maitribala so hi dar$ayr “he shall show the power of kindness to all 
beings”. Metre cannot be concerned here, since it occurs at the end 
of a pada. (Similarly 295, 2, 4, 7, 8.) The explanation is obscure ; 
probably it is connected with formal, phonetic confusion between š 
for e(t) in the opt. and 2 for %(t) in the aor. In any case we have here 
another, and a rather striking, agreement with AMg. 

14. Fairly common is the 2 sg. imperative ending oi, It seems, 
according to Pischel (§ 468), to be specially characteristic of AMg. 
and (in the form ahi) Ap., though it occurs occasionally in other 
Prakrits. It is also known to Pali. 

15. Quite frequent are presents of the type kurva-ti, from the 
root kr. They are found only in AMg. and (evidently under the 
influence of this canonical language of the Jains) in Jaina Maharastriand 
Jaina Sauraseni ; notin Ap. Since Pali also has kubbati, but evidently 
as a borrowed form, not native to the dialect (it is used chiefly in 
gathãs), we may conclude that it was peculiar to the protocanonical 
Prakrit and to AMg. (of course in the form kuvva-t). 

16. Another striking agreement with AMg. appears in the gerunds 
in -yäna = AMg. -yäna(rn), peculiar to that dialect (Pischel $ 592), 
e.g. Sruniyäna, 61, 9, etc. ; about a dozen instances have been found 
in SP. 

17. On the other hand, gerund-forms in 4 (and 2) point rather to 
Ap., where alone z is recognized as a gerund-ending.  Pischel $ 594 
explains it as for Prakritic -ta with loss of final a (query: rather 
directly from -ya by “ sarhprasarana ” ?). Jacobi does not recognize 
it as occurring in his Ap. texts, but there is at least one case in San., 
sum, 445, 5 (“ having heard that the sun, the friend of the world, had 
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gone to rest") ; and three forms occur in Kum. (Alsdorf, 63). In SP. 
the ambiguity of the ending makes the interpretation often doubtful ; 
for the same ending occurs in the opt. and aor. indic. (above, No. 13), 
and sometimes even a noun form is conceivable (nom.—acc. sg. or 
pl. of i- or in-stem). But there are cases where it seems to me that 
any other interpretation than as gerund is implausible: abhyokin, 
325, 4; upasamkrami, 11, 11; käräpayı, 152, 5 (to be rendered “ and 
after causing stiipas to be made for them when they have entered 
nirvana, he will honour them ”, etc.) ; upasamkram:, 191, 1 (note that 
this clause stands between two precisely parallel clauses, in both of 
which the verb form is an unmistakable gerund, wditva and abhyoki- 
riyäna) ; na uttari prarthayi näpi cintayt, 213, 10, “ (for we were satisfied 
with mere nirvana,) not asking for, nor even thinking of, anything 
further.” Perhaps also abhyokiri, 228, 15 (which, however, might be 
considered 3 sg. opt. with Burnouf and Kern). 

18. “ Short vowels, internal as well as final, are very commonly 
lengthened for purely metrical reasons, especially in AMg. and Ap." 
(Pischel, $ 73). And further: “ In Ap. verses, long and short vowels 
interchange according to the needs of meter and rhyme ” (ib. § 100). 
In our dialect it is no exaggeration to say that any vowel may be 
lengthened or shortened to fit the metre. It is mostly final vowels 
which are treated so cavalierly ; they are lengthened and shortened 
without the slightest compunction, and so commonly that examples 
need not be quoted. But also internal vowels: adhyesamı, 1 sg., for 
"ama, 38, 2; khudraka for ksudrakah, 127, 3 ; anabhibhuh for ana”, 128, 4. 
I regard this as another link with AMg. and more especially with 
Ap.; no other Prakrit goes so far as these two. It should be added 
that the regular Prakrit “law of morae" applies here too. (The 
best statement I know is in Geiger, Pali, § 5f.: double, ie. long, 
consonant, and also short nasalized vowel, may interchange with long 
vowel at any time, without regard to etymological origin.) Hence, 
instead of metrical lengthening of a final short vowel, it may be 
nasalized, or the initial consonant of the next word may be doubled. 
So sddhum (=sädhu) ti ghosam, 55, 12 (in the very next line occurs the 
equivalent sädhü) ` dasa-ddısäsu, 32, 14 and often, also dasasu-ddisäsu, 
55, I1, etc. For further details see my article soon to appear in the 
volume in honour of Professor Kuppuswami Sastri. 

I think this evidence is sufficient to indicate that the protocanonical 
Prakrit, on which Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit was based, was a dialect 
closely related to both Ardhamagadhi and mn butnotidentical 
with either. 


Alphabets and Phonology in India and Burma 


Hs 300 years after Vasco da Gama touched Calicut generations of 
traders, merchants, missionaries, soldiers, and other emissaries 
from at least five different nations of Europe took their turn in India, 
pursuing their interests at a respectful distance, making no obtrusive 
efforts to scrape acquaintance with Sanskrit culture. Such advances 
were socially difficult, and would not have been welcomed. More- 
over, our early associations were with Dravidian India, and very few 
cultured Brahmins sought membership of Christian Churches.? 

As late as 1771 Amaduzzi, the head of the Typographia Sacrae 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, writing of the Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum seu Indostanum Universitatis Kasi, remarks: “ Cui 
etiam Historiae, Fabula, Scientiae, ceteraque pvońeira commendantur 
ne ceteris de plebe, ac peregrinis quinetiam arcana huiusmodi 
patere possint. Quare Idioma hoc: ab ipsis denn Samscrit 
appellatur" ... "Eadem Lingua Samscritica, seu litterali Bramm- 
hanica pro sacris; et arcanis rebus singulae hae gentes religiose, 
constanterque utuntur." 

The Capuchin missionaries upon whose work the Alphabetum 
is chiefly based, report: “ Brammhanes tamen, ut iam innuimus, 
maximo studio, tum zelo servandi Religionis arcana, tum metu 
punitionis subeundae, non solum alienigenis, sed terrigenis etiam, qui 
de eorum tribubus non sunt geniti, abscondere solent huius Alphabeti 
institutiones." The knowledge of the “ Bedpurana ” is the secret of 
the few “ceteris autem perpetuis in tenebris delitescat ". And so it 
was with the excellent Capuchin friar, Beligatti, as with so many 
generations of Europeans in India. Besides, had not the worthy 


1 The Italian students of Sanskrit, Sassetti (1581-8) and de Nobili (d. 1656) 
were the exceptions proving the rule. | I 

2 The Tamil teacher and interpreter employed by Ziegenbalg in 1706-7 was, 
we are told, expelled from Tranquebar and subsequently kept in irons in a Tanjore 
prison, accused “ d'avoir trahi la Religion, et d'en avoir révélé les Mystères le plus 
secrets aux deux Missionaıres de Tranquebar!” La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme 
des Indes, tome ii, p. 391. 

3 Especially Cassiano Beligatti di Macerata, also joint author of the Alphabetum 
Tangutanum sive Trbetanum (1773). Worked in the Tibet-Nepal Mission. In Lhasa 
1741-2, then twelve years in Nepal and occasionally in Patna. Died in Macerata 1785. 
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Magister Balgobinda of Patna told him that he himself found 
difficulties with Sanskrit every day and there was no end to learning 
it? And so, like many both before and after him to this day, he says: 
“+. « At cum nobis concessum non fuerit talia penetrasse secreta, ut 
aliis ad ulteriora perserutanda planam viam panderemus.” 

Alphabets with all their implicit phoneties, phonology, and 
grammar, have a background of at least 2,000 years of history in India, 
and to this day they remain the totems of the peoples, marks of 
brotherhood, and against the stranger graven shibboleths. Alphabets 
divide and rule. We English, following the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
pressed our À B C and the rest of our literary arcana on our Indian 
fellow subjects. The interesting thing is, however, that the passwords 
of the English “ governing voice" continue to serve in phonetic 
safety the close fellowship of the ruling caste. ` 

Contact with the vernacular languages was different. Even in the 
earliest days, of course, Europeans on arrival in India had, as we 
say, “to learn the language," and superficial knowledge of certain 
vernacular languages necessarily started with the first systematic 
relations between Europe and India. More scholarly acquaintance was 
especially necessary for the great missions, and so we find that a 
study of the vernacular languages long antedates what we are pleased 
to call the discovery of Sanskrit, following Sir Willam Jones’s epoch- 
making address in 1786. o 

In spite of the early neglect and ignorance of Sanskrit, in spite of 
Lord Macaulay’s appalling judgment, European scholars and especially 
Englishmen have during the last 150 years served Indian scholarship 
well, and none better than Sir George Grierson. Just as Macaulay's 
minute, in establishing the use of English in India, inaugurated the 
biggest Imperial language and culture undertaking the world has 
ever seen, so this monumental linguistic survey of a vast sub- 
continent is the biggest thing of its kind in history. Both in devoted 
labour of direction and in the piety of its collaborators it holds perhaps 
the highest place in the long history of such work in India. 

This is a fitting occasion to recall the work of the earliest students 
of Indian languages, Portuguese, Italians, Dutch, Danes, Germans, 
Frenchmen—especially of the missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
and also the pioneer publications of the Press of the Sacra Congregatio 
. de Propaganda Fide in Rome and the Tranquebar Mission. In 


1 Most of these earlier works are mentioned in the Linguistic Survey of India. 
See vol. iv, pp. 302, 350; vol. v, p. 18; vol. ix, pp. 6, 7, ete. 
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1771 it was probably justly claimed that: ''Ceterum nullus forte 
locus Brammhanicis, et aliis quinetiam exoticarum linguarum 
Codicibus magis abundat, quam Bibliotheca Collegii Urbani de 
Propaganda Fide..." 

If we suspend for a moment all theological notions of linguistic 
unity, the noises of the human race are indeed a chattering Babel, 
a confusion of tongues. Such abounding diversity is at once a challenge 
to those minds which seek ordered simplicity in the world, and at the 
same time a collector's paradise. There will always be those who seek 
an underlying unity, and both theology and historical philology have 
immensely strengthened this way of regarding the languages of the 
world. But, in spite of the “ philological revolution ", the traditions 
of plain description and the enthusiasm of the field collector have con- 
tinued unbroken, from Gesner's Mithridates in 1555 to the collections 
of the International Phonetic Association and the recent Internationale 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Phonologie. In 1592 Hieronymus Megiser 
of Stuttgart printed Specimens of Forty Languages, increased to fifty 
in the second edition of 1608. But it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the systematic collection of material was undertaken 
in earnest. Leibniz stimulated his many correspondents and interested 
Peter the Great. And it was, in fact, in a letter * of Theophilus Siegfried 
Bayer, one of the founders of the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg, 
that the first words intended for Hindustani were published in Europe. 
In another (1729) we learn of records of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

The first really comprehensive compilation was the Ortentalisch- und 
Occidentalischer Sprachmeister, by Johann Friedrich Fritz und Benjamin 
Schulze, published in Leipzig in 1748. It presented 200 translations 
of the Lord's Prayer and 100 alphabets, ineluding the Bengali, and the 
Modi alphabet for Marathi, Gujarati, and Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. 
It was the first collection of Alphabeta in which Indian vernacular 
words were printed in their own character in movable type. From the 
phonetic point of view it falls far short of the later Alphabeta of the 
Press of the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. No notice is 
taken, for instance, of cerebral or retroflex consonants. But it held 
the field till 1771; when the Alphabetum Brammhamcum was 
published, marking a new epoch in Indian studies. 

The linguistic emplovment of the parable of the Prodigal Son and 
the fable of the North Wind and the Sun, follow directly in the 
tradition of the Sprachmeister. 

1 Ist June, 1726. 
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At this point perhaps we should notice the very early work of 
individual students of Indian languages, and mention the career of 
Maturin Veyssière La Croze. 

The first real account of Hindostant was not published till 1743, 
though the work was done much earlier by J. J. Ketelaar, a Dutch 
envoy to Bahadur Shah, who was in Lahore in 1711 and moved to 
Delhi with the Emperor. Later he became Dutch director of trade at 
Surat.1 There are also several early Dutch accounts of Tamil, but the 
first systematic grammar, published in 1716, was the work of 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, a German member of the Danish Mission at 
Tranquebar, “ admiré des Indiens pour la connaissance et l'usage de 
leur Langue.” ? 

La Croze gives an amusing account of how Ziegenbalg and 
Plutschau learnt " Damul ”. ‘ Comme la langue Portugaise est depuis 
plus de deux siècles fort commune dans les Indes, ils jugérent à propos 
de l'apprendre la première. . . .”’ With the aid of Portuguese they 
applied themselves to the study of Tamil, but found the books “ écrits 
en cette Langue sur des feuilles de Palmier. C'était là tout le secours 
sur lequel ils pouvaient compter, y comprenant la vive voix des gens 
du pays, qui n'ont ni grammaire ni dictionnaire, ni aucun art qui 
facilite l’intelligence de leur Langue". They made little progress 
so they engaged à Tamil schoolmaster, who brought his school of 
small children with him and the two missionaries began “à écrire 
comme eux avec les doigts sur le sable les lettres Malabares, et à les 
joindre selon que le Maître d’Ecole les dictoit ". Unfortunately the 
master knew no Portuguese, so they were left in the dark as to the 
meanings of most of the words they learned to write and pronounce. 
But eventually they found à Tamil who spoke Portuguese, Danish, 
Dutch, and German! ' Cet homme leur fut d'un grand secours, aussi 
‚bien qu'un petit abbrégé de la Langue Malabare qui leur tomba entre 

1 The Alphabetum | Brammhanicum mentions a "MSp Lexicon, Linguae 
Indostanicæ in Bibliotheca Collegii Urbani de Propaganda Fide, quod Auctorem 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem ex Capuccinorum Familia, qui ipsum in Suratensı 
Missione, quae eidem erat concredita, concinnavit, ac dein dono dedit Sacrae huic 
nostrae Congregationi a.d. III Nonas Quinctiles anni crorocciv (1704)." This MSS. 
is said to contain 489 pages in pt. i and 423 in pt. 1i, giving Latin words in alphabetical 
order in the first column, “ altera Indostanicas Nagaricis apicibus exaratas." On the 
opposite page the Latin words are said to be written and explained in French in the 
first column and in the second, the “ voces Indostanas ” are, “ quantum potis est,” 
also written and explained in French. 

? b. 1683, d. 1719. For further details of his life and work see La Croze, Histoire 


du Christianisme des Indes, a La Haye aux depens de la Compagnie, 3rd edition, 1758,. 
vol. ii, pp. 384 f. 
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les mains, et qui étoit de la composition d'un Missionaire Portugais . . . . 
Ils se formèrent en peu de temps à la prononciation qui est extréme- 
ment difficile." I suspect that in other parts of India and Burma also 
the works of earlier missionaries, even manuscript notes “fell into 
the hands ” of those who eventually wrote the first real grammars 
and dictionaries, and established traditions. 

In 1716, after completing his grammar on the voyage to Europe, 
Ziegenbalg preached before the King of Denmark at the siege of 
Stralsund, and afterwards one of his Indian converts had the honour 
of being presented to His Majesty. He was received by the King and 
the Prince of Wales during his visit to England, where he had received 
the libera! support of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the S.P.G. 
since 1709.1 The S.P.C.K. had given him a printing press, which had 
been set up in Tranquebar in 1711. 

His phonetie observations follow the Tamil syllabary, and though 
sound enough in their way, are not especially interesting. The D in 
Grammatica. Damulica is good German and not really bad Tamil. 
He noticed the palatal nasal which he transcribed yn and the pre- 
palatal affricate for which he used five roman letters, ytsch. He 
counted eighteen consonants, five long vowels and five short, and. two 
diphthongs.? Like many others who followed, even after the publica- 
tion of the Alphabetum Malabaricum in 1772, he wrongly described 
Tamil as the Malabar language? We even find Pope saying 
Malayalam '' seems to be but a corrupt Tamil". The Jesuit Beschi 
arrived in India about 1700 and produced a new Tamil Grammar (1728- 
1739), which seems to have been used by most of his successors. He 
had the reputation of being a good Telugu and Sanskrit scholar as 
well. He died about 1746. 

One of the most interesting personalities in the history of Oriental 
scholarship during the early years of the eighteenth century is Maturin 
Veyssière La Croze. He was born at Nantes in 1661 and was educated 
by Benedictines, taking a great interest in the writings of the early 
Fathers. In 1682 he went to Paris and soon became known on 
account of his independence of character and unorthodox views. 
In 1696 he had to leave France, and went to Berlin, following the 

1 Of this support La Croze, who was an admirer of England, remarks ‘ Rien n'est 
plus édifiant que la charité de la Nation Angloise, qui se signala en cette occasion ", 
loc. cıt., 2nd ed., vol. ii, p. 416. 

* Cf. my “ Short Outline of Tamil Pronunciation ” in Arden's Grammar, p. vi. 


3 See Alphabetum Grandomco-Malabaricum, 1772, p. xxi. 
3 4 Handbook of the Tamil Language, 5th edition, 1895, p. 2. 
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example of many exiled French Protestants, who had been welcomed 
there by " The Great Elector" (1640-1688). In 1697 he became 
Librarian and Antiquary to Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, 
afterwards in 1701 the first King of Prussia. In 1725 he was 
given the chair of philosophy in the French College in Berlin, 
and he died there in 1739. He wrote histories of Christianity in 
India, and in Ethiopia, and from Berlin carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with most of the linguists of his time, including Leibniz, 
Bayer and Ziegenbalg, mentioned above, and among many others with 
John Chamberlain and David Wilkins in England. After his death this 
correspondence was published in Leipzig in 1742 as Thesauri Epistolici 
La Croziani. This collection may be regarded as the focus and index 
of most of the Oriental linguistic work of the early eighteenth century. 
Though he was no friend of the Roman Church his letters are constantly 
"quoted in the publications of the Press.of the Sacra Congregatio in 
the last thirty years of the century from the Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum of 1771 to the revised edition of the Alphabetum 
Barmanorum of 1787. 

In view of the discovery of the Tell el Duweir Vase in 1988 and the 
still more recent researches of Mr. Starkey at Lachish in Palestine, 
which have furnished the missing link in the evolution of the Semitic 
and other alphabets from Ancient Egyptian, it is interesting to quote 
the La Croze letters. In his letters to La Croze, Ziegenbalg expressed 
the opinion that all the alphabets used on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts, m Ceylon, and other parts of India were derived 
from the Sanskrit alphabet used by the Brahmans. La Croze him- 
self in letters to Bayer and John Chamberlain suggested a common 
origin of the Phoenician, Syrian, Arabic, Persian, and Brahman 
alphabets, and also hazarded a guess that they all derived from 
Egyptian hieratics and hieroglyphics.! 

Giovanni Cristofano Amaduzzi, who presided over the Press 
of the Sacra Congregatio, in his preface to the Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum of 1771, was well acquainted with these views, and 
expressing some doubt continues: '' Nisi etiam dicere velimus Indo- 
stanum Alphabetum profluxisse ab alio antiquiore Brammhanico 


1 See tom. i, letter xii, p. 16; tom. in, letter ix, pp. 22, 23; letter xli), p. 85; 
and letter ccexix, pp. 381 et seq. “Pai entre les mains les Alphabets Tartares de 
Tangut, et des Manchous, ceux de Bengale, de Ceylan, de Malabar, de Siam, etc., en 
partie manuscrits, et en partie imprimés ; et je n'ai point eu de peine à me convaincre, 
que tous ces alphabets n'ont eu autrefois qu'une seule et même origine.” La Croze, 
loc. cit., tome ii, p. 246. See also p. 353. 
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non admodum -absimili; siquidem, teste Cassino 1 nostro, extant 
nunc in Indostanicis Regionibus antiqui Codices apicibus quibusdam 
exarati, quos et ipsi peritiores Brammhanes se ignorare ingenue fatentur, 
dum interim apud ipsos traditio est, neque eorum maiores, a quibus 
eos acceperant, huiusmodi litterarum, et nexuum praesertim, qui 
frequentes sunt, potestatem oalluisse." ? 

The various Alphabeta of the Press of the Sacra Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide are abiding testimony to the work of the Capuchin 
Friars and other regular clergy working in India and Burma. 
Some of them contain phonetic and phonological observations quite 
similar to more recent ones which have brought faint thrills of 
discovery to observers even in our own time. 

The Alphabetum Brammhanicum of 1771 presents notes on three 
alphabets, and below are a few which are of general interest, showing 
that these early observations had some phonetic and even phonological 
value—largely because the alphabet, though interpreted to Europeans 
in Latin or Italian terms, was presented also from the Indian point 
of view. 

There is, for example, a clear separation of the unaspirated from 
the aspirated consonants, which though transcribed as at present by 
means of digraphs, ph, bh, etc., are classed as simple and not two 
sounds. Aspiration would be at once apparent as the observer notes : 
" Quod apud Latinos non in usu habetur. The mention of “ m 
interiore gutture” is especially suggestive of some glottal correlation ; 
thus: ''Alios vero obscure in interiori gutture formant, et voce 
tenui ac quasi dimidiata proferunt. Alios quadam vi, et aliqua 
aspiratione exhalant." Ne 

Two other prominent phonological characteristics are noted, the 
cerebral or retroflex consonants and the use of nasalization. '' Alios 
insuper medio palato, scilicet ad palatum ipsum linguam inflectentes 
emittunt. Alios tandem narium ministerio pronunciant.” 

The dental t and d are, of course, at once recognized :— ` 


a nostro t non differt" 
“ d, est nostrum d Latinum." 


Of the retroflex t, “ Aliter quam per t, haec a nobis Latinis explicari 
nequit, nec describi potest; quamvis longe sit diversa, eiusque 
pronunciationem assequi necessarium sit. Profertur lingua paullulum 


~ 


1 Cassiano Beligatti, mainly responsible for the aen 
2 Alph. Brammh., pp. xii, xiii. 
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inversa, et palatum leniter percutiente, quo blese pronunciatur." 
** Leniter percutiente " of 1771 shows much more feeling than “ the 
tip must be pressed firmly against the highest part of the roof to form 
the obstruction and kept in this position for the greater part stop ” 
[sic] of 1915.1 

Remembering Beligatti’s source of information and probable 
. acquaintance with the dialects of Bihar as well as Nepali, the 
following note on retroflex d is interesting. It is given as “da vel 
ra”, with the remark: “duplicem huius litterae pronunciationem 
habes; nunc enim, ut d blesum, nunc ut r itidem blesum, sed palatum 
similiter leniter percutiendo pronunciatur. Initio quidem dictionis 
semper ut d blesum pronunciabis, sed in medio, et in fine certa non 
habetur regula, modo da, modo ra dices." 


On the affricate < (e), transcribed cia, the note is discriminating. ` 


- Unlike many less scrupulous writers of later centuries, he rejects 


the Italian cia. “Neque haec ulli ex nostris litteris rite potest , 


assimilari.” Of the voiced correlate of this, transcribed gia, the note 
runs: “Nostro gi et z simul arridet haec littera.” 

What is said of q (Ba) is also interesting: “ Latinum b, de quo 
` adnotes velim quod sicut in nostra Europa apud varias nationes b in 
u, and v consonans in b immutatur, et unum pro alio usurpatur, 
ita apud Indos invenies dicentes vap-h pro bap-h, (vapor) et vavo, 
pro bavo.” It is pointed out, however, that “bha non convertitur 
in v". 

Of m there is the curious note ` '' quod debet aperto ore pronunciari 

. et obtuso effertur ore." 

He distinguishes long and short vowels of the three types a, 1, 


and u, and on the basis of the alphabet, groups what he transcribés ” 


as €, ei, and o, au, as similar pairs. 

Of “ Bisarkà" he says: “nullum proprium habet sonum, sed 
tantum indicio est litteram, cui iunctum est Bisarkà, proferre debere 
fortiter, ac si traheretur e pectore, sono tamen minime in longum 
protracto.” 

In 1772 the Press published its Alphabetum Grandonico- 
Malabaricum sive Samscrudonicum, largely the work of “ Clemens 
Peanius Alexandrinus", a Discalced Carmelite of the Verapoly 
Mission in Cochin. His title was intended to distinguish 
the literary alphabet from what he calls Malean-Tamuza or 


1 Noél-Armfield (on retroflex consonants) in General Phonetics, pp. 98-100. 
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Malabarico-Tamulicam—but he was under no misapprehension as 
to the language represented, “quae proprie Maleáima vocatur, ... 
lingua nova et incognita." He protested against the confusion of 
Malayalam with Tamil by Ziegenbalg, La Croze, and others, though 
apparently without effect on Pope, who described it as a sort of corrupt 
Tamil in the fifth edition of his Tamil grammar, published in 1895. 
“ Quasi idem prorsus esset Idioma Malabaricum atque Tamulieum ; 
quo sane nihil absurdius hac in re comminisci potest. Asserere enim 
Tamulicam Linguam Malabaricam esse, aut  Malabaricam esse 
Tamulicam, idem prorsus esset, ac si Gallicam diceres, et Italicam 
linguam invicem non differre. Licet autem utriusque Linguae, 
Malabaricae, et Tamulicae radices communes sint." 

Peanius recognizes five long and five short vowels and two 
diphthongs. He presents various types of syllable such as those 
“ quibus copulatur ja, seu gota”, which we may describe as “ yotized ”. 

Then there are combinations with “r”, “1” Latinorum, v, and 
also the characteristic doubling of consonants. Of a common final 
“1” he writes: “ linguae inflexione pronunciatur”” Of another, which 
we sometimes think of as an r sound, he says it is rather like " z finali 
. Latinorum ; sed pronunciatur cum aliquo sibilo, clauso ferme ore, 
ac retrorsum attracta lingua : idem tamen sonat in medio, ac in fine 
dietionis.” Not at all a bad description of one of the most difficult 
sounds of Tamil and Malayalam. 

The homorganie nasal on-glides to the voiced stops are noticed, 
which we may represent by ^k, ^p, ^t, etc., in the Indian way. 

The author notices-several characteristic features of the language, 
especially the contrast between the lax pronunciation of single p, 
t, k, as b, d, g,! in intervocalic position, and the energetically articulated 
voiceless stops usually termed " double” pp, tt, kk. 

“ Ka in principio dictionis aequivalet nostro k; in medio autem 
pronunciatur ut ga. 

** kka est idem duplex maiori vi prolatum, ... profertur cum aliquo 
conatu .. . maiori tamen vi, quod in litteris duplicibus semper est 
observandum." 

À second prominent characteristic of Malayalam is the 
palatalization of consonants. Peanius appears to have noticed this in 
distinguishing the two r sounds (in addition of course, to the retracted 

1 My own observations of the pronunciation of a native of Trivandrum made some 


years ago seemed to indicate that the lax intervocalic consonants here referred to 
were only feebly voiced and often fricative. 
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r or | sound previously mentioned, which he described as a sort of z). 
The first is “ut r; dulciter tamen, et tenerrime profertur prope 
dentes, iisdem quasi compressis.” This is a good enough description 
of what we now recognize as a palatalized r. The second r is “ ut 
r Latinorum, asperum valde et durum ". He also notes the interesting 
fact that “si vero haec littera duplicetur, efformatur duplex tt, 
quod effertur compressis quasi dentibus, lingua ipsos impellente." 
This pronunciation is also clearly what we now recognize as 
palatalized. and, moreover, it is obviously quite a different sort of t 
from the dental and retroflex t’s which he also describes. It is the 
palatalized alveolar t, giving three different places of articulation for 
t sounds in intervocalic position in Malayalam: dental, alveolar, 
and retroflex. 

Of the retroflex t he says: “ est autem Europeis admodum difficilis, 
ac pronunciatur inversa omnino retrorsum lingua, adeo ut interiorem 
palati summitatem attingat "—doubled intervocalically “ cum maiori 
tamen empetu ”. 

The dental ¢ and similar sounds were, of course, easily recognized 
as Latin. Bearing in mind Peanius’ observations on vis, conatus, and 
impetus, and aspiratio, it is interesting to find he regards all the 
aspirated voiceless consonants as tense and transcribes them as 
double consonants aspirated. Aspirated dental ¢ is romanized as tth 
“quasi duplex tt cum majori impetu". Similarly aspirated p is 
‘ duplex p cum impetu et aspiratione." 

The author’s notes on the aspirated voiced stop bh and the dental 
dh show he was not merely a slave of the spelling and that he really had 
a pretty good idea of the sort of bodily actions that produced these 
strange sounds. Of bh he says: “ut duplex b ` efformatur ex intimis, ! 
atque cum vi et aspiratione profertur." Of dh: “ profertur ex intimis 
cum conatu et aspiratione." So very few Europeans succeed in under- 
standing the single stroke effort ex intimis, required for an Indian bh, 
that one feels this insight must have been based on personal knowledge 
ex MMTS. 

Of the dental dh, however, he says : “ quasi duplex dd, cum aliquo 
lem impetu,” and does not mention aspiration. But for ddh occurring 
medially he says: “idem cum maiori vi, et aspiratione." 

He lists most of the nasals including an n “ ut n Latinorum clare ” ; 

1 Ex intimus " is a very good guess at the motor background of the aspirated 


consonants, which are single stroke efforts, the release of the stop synchronizing with 
a “ kick ” of the diaphragm, etc. Cf. “ ex pectore " above. 


i < f" 
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and another " ut n, cum aliquo tamen narium ministerio "; that was 
the best he could do about the retroflex n. 

He describes the palatal nasal as being like the gn of Italian, but 
not identical with it; '"'efformatur prope dentes cum aliquo narium 
ministerio." This is also in accordance with modern observations. 

Other consonants noted are :— E 

va, ut u consonans Latinorum, aliquando ut b. 

Scia, “ut c gallico ore prolatum," and different from this, 

Sza “inter s et z pronuntiatur, inflexa ad palatum lingua." 

Sa, “ut s Latinorum formatur prope dentes, quasi sibilando.” 

Kcia, “ retracta lingua et ad palatum inversa cum impetu, et 
aspiratione profertur.” 

ha ut Germanico ore prolatum. 

la—single and double—“ est quoddam genus I quod inflexa 
omnino ad palatum lingua crassiori sono efformatur." 

za “quasi z Latinorum, dentibus labiisque vix apertis 
pronuntiatur, retracta tantilum lingua." He clearly distinguishes 

s, 8, and g—three sibilants. 


After all this excellent phonetic description, he concludes: 
“ genuinus enim ipsarum sonus non scriptis, sed voce est aquirendus.” 

In the transcriptions at the end he makes use of grave and acute 
signs as some sort of indication of accent. Any detailed phonological 
study of Malayalam would have to pay special attention to accent 
and intonation. 

The Alphabetum Barmanorum seu Regni Avensis was first published 
in 1776, but it was much improved in the revised edition published in ` 
1787. It represents the joint labours of Carpani and Mantegazza of 
the Catholic Mission. 1 


1 My attention was first drawn to the Alphabetum Barmanorum by my friend and 
colleague, Mr. G. E. Harvey. Lecturer in the Indian Institute, Oxford, who also 
very kindly wrote the note on the Mission, quoted below. Carpani knew both Ava 
and Pegu, spending seven years in Rangoon. Bishop Percoto sent hun to Rome 
with " accurate information " about the mission, Burma, and the language. There 
is a short note on the Alphabetum by E. Luce in the Journal of the Burma Research 
Sociely, August, 1914, p. 144. 

“The Catholic mission was small but already old when the first Protestant 
missionary landed in 1813. Indeed, there had always been a couple of Goanese priests 
in Burma from the sixteenth century onwards, under the Portuguese hierarchy in 
India, but they confined themselves to the feringhi colony and were, in addition, only 
semi-literate. The first mission, that of the Missions Etrangères de Paris (now the 
dominant Catholic mission in Burma), lasted only four years, 1689-1693, and ended 
in martyrdom, but it was followed by an unbroken succession of Italian Barnabites, 
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The Alphabetum Barmanorum notices most of the outstanding : 
features of the phonetics of Burmese in presenting the syllabaries 
of the Burmese writing lesson. To begin with it points out the 
special role of aspiration, glottalization, and nasalization. “ Plures 
Barmana lingua habet aspirationes, nasales, gutturales, aliasque, 
quibus ea locutio nobis perdifficilis est.” 

Carpani not only notices the aspiration of plosives but also of the 
four nasals and of | and w. “ Quatuor priores nasali afficit aspiratione : 
qua nempe aér in pronuncianda littera per nares exploditur." Of 
hl and hw he says: “quasi pronuncietur fla, fua." Moreover, 
he draws attention to the morphology in this connection “ In hac 
denique lingua per solam saepe aspirationem significatio activa 

tribuitur verbo neutro aut passivo. Sic, kid (ca) cadere, vel decidere ; 
Kid (cha) deponere vel deñcere ` [hlut] dimittere ` [lut] liberum esse. 

In addition to noticing the antithesis of aspirated and unaspirated 
consonants, he fully appreciated similar E in the vowels or 
syllables. A certain sign, for example, “ postspirandae syllabae 
adhibetur," which we now call breathy voice and correlate with length 


1721-1832, and it is to these that we owe our first studies of the language. There 
can be little doubt that both Judson, the founder of the American Baptist Mission 
in 1813, who wrote the first great dictionary. and the American Baptists whose studies 
thereafter held the field, were indebted, if only indirectly, to early Catholic MSS. 
which no longer survive, the bulk perishing in the fire of 1840 which burned down the 
headquarters mission station at Chanthayua in Shwebo district. Within four years of 
their arrival in 1721 the Barnabite Fathers had compiled a small dictionary, and in 
the next few decades they wrote MS. grammars and bilingual devotional works, 
. but the first printed work was the Alphabetum. Its author, Melchior Carpani, who 
arrived in 1767 and does not seem to have returned after leaving for Rome in 1774, 
was stabbed by one of the Goanese priests, who persistently resented the intrusion 
of the Barnabites, men of a high type, whose mere presence inevitably invited com- 
parisons ; his first edition, 1776, was doubtless based on the work of his colleagues, 
and the second, 1787, was revised by Mantegazza. Fr. Caejetan Mantegazza, arriving 
in 1772, died as bishop in 1794 at Amarapura, the then capital where his tombstone 
atill exists ; when sailing for Rome in 1784 he took with him two Burmese converts, 
one of whom, an ex-Buddhist monk and hence a scholar, assisted in the printing, at 
Rome, not only of the Alphabetum but also of a Burmese prayer book, catechism, and 
dialogues. Fr. Johannes Maria Percoto, who, mourned by the author of the Alphabetum 
as a better scholar than himself, arrived in 1761 and died as bishop in 1776 at Ava 
the then capital—the Burmese periodically changed their caprtals—left translations 
of epistles and gospels, Genesis, Daniel, Tobias, St. Matthew, prayers, catechism, 
` ete,, and a Burmese-Latin-Portuguese dictionary, some of which seem to survive 1n 
the Tibrary of the College of the Propaganda at Rome. See Bishop Bigandet, Outline 
of the History of ihe Catholic Mission, 1720-1887, Rangoon, Hanthawaddy Press, 1887 ; 
Hosten and Luce, Bibliotheca Catholica Birmanica, Rangoon, British Burma Pia 
1916; G. E. Harvey, History of Burma panas 1925), pp. 214, 230, 253, 278, 
345, 349”. 
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and falling tone. Another is “ signum producendae syllabae ". While 
of the opposite kind are the signs which mark short checked syllables, 
e.g. “ syllabam corripit." “ Punctum suppositum syllabam brevissimi 
reddit soni, et quasi truncat.” In describing vowels he notices an é 
which is long and an i, “breve ac quasi truncum," and also the 
opposite kind of syllable which he transcribes keh, ‘ cum e aperta et 
postspirata.” 1 

His account of the pronunciation of syllables written with final 
p, t, k, and the check mark is quite in accordance with modern 
observations, so that the final glottal stop in such short syllables was 
usual in the late eighteenth century, e.g. on a syllable which he 
transcribes kek he remarks: “ita tamen, ut posterius £ vix audiatur : 
nempe vix enunciari coeptum supprimitur ; quod quidem in qualibet 
muta finali observandum est." ? 

He describes nasalized vowels by comparing Burmese syllables 
with French words. .Burmese syllables transcribed with final n as 
kæñ, and kôuñ he likens to French vin, pain, bon, baton. But he realized 
they were really different from these, for he adds a remark which 
modern observation confirms: “n vix coepta supprimitur." On the 
syllable transcribed koup his remark is also in accordance with modern 
observations: “ñ, nasalis, diphthongus vix percipitur." He also 
noticed that such nazalizations when followed immediately by the 
initial consonant of the next syllable, usually formed a homorganic 
junction, heard as m + b, n + d, y + g, etc. 

Carpani noticed the behaviour of the stops in various contexts: 
" saepius vero £, p, aliasque fortes, duplicesve in d, b, et in alias 
simplices, seu tenues. Sed quasdam hac in re licuit regulas animad- 
vertere, quas in alphabeto notavimus." And later he observes that 
after certain nasals and other syllables ''consonantes immediate 
sequentes, quae valide, seu durae sunt ut p, ¢, k, pronunciantur 
b, d, g, paucae admodum exceptiones hac m re obtinent." 

In phonological terms we should now say that the presence or 
absence of aspiration or “ breathiness ", is used far more, has more 
linguistic weight, than the presence or absence of voice, or the voice 
correlation. Whereas ihe correlation of aspiration differentiates most 


1 See my “ Notes on the Transcription of Burmese ”, Bulletin S.0.8., Vol. VII, 
Part I, 1933, also the remarks thereon of Professor Tuus cm in his recent Anleitung 
zu phonologischen Beschreibungen, 1935, p. 29. 

2 In Modern Korean the final voiceless stops p, t, k, are held, and quietly released. 
There is no plosion. But tkey do not seem to have given place to the glottal stop. 
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artieulation types in pairs, and this in most of the typical contexts, 
there is one very common context in which the voice correlation does 
not function, and a second context in which it is doubtful. 

The first is the context immediately .after very short syllables 
ending with a sharp glottal check, where the only unaspirated plosives 
to occur in familiar speech are of the p, t, k type. Taking the bilabial 
class of stops, p, py, pw, and ph, phy, phw are all possible, giving 
six alternants of the bilabial stop class in this context—and no 
further differentiation by voice. Here we have what I have termed 


uncorrelated p, t, k. : 


Something very like the opposite would appear to be the case in 
the context immediately after long syllables with closing nasalization, 
where in most cases, but apparently not in all, the sounds heard are 
like b, d, g, and are not used in contradistinction from pP, t, k. These 
I should term uncorrelated b, d, g. 

It seems to me quite unnecessary and probably erroneous to 
postulate relations between the stops in these two utterly different 
contexts. The question of notation or what letters we shall use m 
Romanic orthography is another matter altogether. 

Another feature of the Alphabetum which deserves notice is the 
classification of the different types of syllable to be met with in this 
so-called monosyllabic language. It seems to me more enlightening 
than a mere catalogue of so-called individual sounds, perhaps because 
it follows the Burmese traditional writing lesson, and also because 
it agrees in some measure with the modern contextual approach. 

He gives six classes of syllable in the orthography, but naturally 
some of these classes correlate also with phonetic habit and 
morphological structure. There is, of course, the distinction between 
the short sharply checked syllables and the long breathy ones, which 
we have already noticed as two characteristic contexts m which 
immediately following consonants should also be studied. He also 
notices those which begin with aspirated consonants, as well as 
the breathy ones which fade out, ''postspirandae." Then there 
are the diphthong-syllables. “° Diphthongi autem, atque etiam 
triphthongi in tota lingua Barmana frequentes admodom sunt." 
He notices ei with “e prestricta’’, ou with “o medium", and 
also ai and au. CH 

There is another character, ! tic contrast of syllables in Burmese 
between those which begin with v X -yotized consonant group and those 
beginning with a labio-velarized group: e.g. py, phy, my, hmy, ly, 
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hly, ete., against pw, phw, -mw, hmw; lw, hlw, etc. These form 
classes five and four in the Alphabetum. Of the yotization of 
syllables, it says: ' Hoc igitur signum brevissimi sonum 7 syllabæ 
intrudit, ut est in ghiaccio, pianta apud Italos." The “ w” sound in 
the other class is given as the w of the Italians or the ow of the 
French. 

The sixth class is really only due to orthographic superfluities, the 
Burmese letter “r”, for instance, being pronounced “ y”. 

Carpani’s description of the vowels holds good to-day. “ Barmani 
septem habent sonos, seu vocales Italorum : duas e; apertam nempe, 
et praestrictam : duo o; medium, et largum, seu apertum: atque 
a, 1, u.” Failing ordinary letters for the two extra vowels he employs 
æ and the Greek « im his transcriptions of the open e and o. 

The close e " ut in née, portée apud. gallos. 

The open æ “ ut à in aprés, or chaîne, grêle apud Gallos ”. 

For the open o he suggests “ apertum ut in voto seu vuoto apud 
Italos ” 

' For the two letters corresponding to y and r he gives Abe same 
* pronunciation. His nore. on 7 being “ quam multi in pfonunciatione 

in precedentem mutant’ 
= For the Burmese ee which may be transliterated hy, 
höy, and hr he gives the Italian indication scia or French chien. This, 
too, accords with modern observation. In Romanic orthography this 
element could be written Ay, as it was probably an aspirated yotized 
group originally, and is now pronounced f, rather like a certain very 
fronted pronunciation of the ich-laut. 

Carpani shows acquaintance with French, but not with Spanish 
or English. He found the velar nasal n difficult to describe. 
He says of this letter: “quam per ng utcumque expressimus, 
simplieis est soni, nullisque nostris litteris exprimi potest." And 
a best he can do for the sound 6 is to suggest itis a lisped s. 

“absque sibilo; uti apud nos quoque in nonnullis auditur vitio 
linguæ vel aa amc 

He heard a g, ' iuxta Germanorum pronunciationem," and the 
affricates e and j he transcribes as ts and tzh. On the whole, it will 
be agreed this Alphabetum was an excellent piece of work for that 
time, and was not surpassed or equalled until our own day. 


The following table of letters is appended as an example of a 
schematic Romanic alphabet for Burmese :— 
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EXAMPLE OF ONE ARTICULATION Type 


Basic type of 
articulation 





Yotization . 


Labio-velarization 


Nasalization - 


Nasalization and 
Yotization 


Nasalization and Labio- 


velarization 


Total 


Initial Alternance Only 


Bilabial Articulation involving 


hp closure Alveolar 
Voiceless | Aspiration) Voice t 
[p] Correlation 
p b t, etc. 
Dy by nal 


pw | phw bw tw, etc. 


— TA 
m hn, etc. 
my mi 
mw hnw, etc 
6 10 








Total of 15 ‘substitution 

counters" or terms having 

basic lip closure or bilabial 

articulation occurring in initial 
_ position. 


ne 





nil 


kw, etc. 


hy, etc. 


ny or special- 
ized palatal n 


nw 


9 


Total of 34 


for plosives 

and nasals in 

initial posi- 
tion. 
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SCHEMATIC ALPHABET FOR BuRMESE IN WORLD ORTHOGRAPHY 


Initial Alternance Only 







































Bilabial Alveolar Pre-palatal | Palatal Velar Glottal 
Articulation | Articulation | Articulation Art. Articulation | Art. 
ph bit th d k kh g 
Yotiza- ; 
tion | PY Phy by (see e, ch, j) 
Labio- 
velariz- | pw phw bw | tw thw dw | ew chw jw 
ation . 
Nasals . | hm m 
eno hmy my | (see hny, ny) Palatal 
nasals huy ny 
Labio- 
velarized 
nasals . | hmw mw 
w 
Dentals 
| | 0 ó 
| tw ow 
x 
w h 


— I  — I. 
++ —n  -— ———n— r - E TT TP 
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Low level tone, long, greatest 
frequency of occurrence. 


Falling tone, long, breathy 
Slightly falling, medium length, 
creaky voice, weak closure. 


Very short, “bright” voice, 
abrupt closure, slightly falling. 


Neutral 





TEXT IN BROAD TRANSCRIPTION 
I. BURMESE 
09 ‘din za she ya hnin' own ‘khoun ‘jin 


lu ta yau? di, Oo ‘din za de zaun go, kain ‘pyi hlyin, 09 ‘din za 
tai? 00" ‘wa yau? ywe', 0o ‘din za sho ya ‘ji ‘a, ci" ‘zay, din do 
09 ‘din za ha, "kann ‘la; cou? o myi go lu de so ‘yin ‘de ma, the! 
‘tha de. ei ‘zay sho ‘pyi, 0e ‘din za go pya' ywe', kee da be! 
ne! ‘pyo jin ‘Se do ‘Ie, hu', ‘do da! hnin' ‘me ði. 

09 ‘din za sho ya ‘ji ga, o, ‘Bi khan do mu ba; di ha, sa "lour si 
de ‘ma ga ‘le ‘mya, ‘hma lo', phyi? pa lein' me. ‘@i khan do mu ba, 
hu', yo de zwa ‘tauy ban ‘to ‘fo "pyo di ő 

^ lu ‘ji ga', te ‘kauy de, biy do" dal, sa ‘loun ‘hma ‘Swa youn. cou? 
hma be pour a ‘co you? me sho da, ma ‘pyo nain ‘bu, sho lyg?, 6o ‘din 
za sho ya ‘ji ga! kha' ga! ya' ya' “taum bar ywe', ce ya! do ‘li, ‘do da! 
ga! ma pye ői le”kho na hnin' ‘pyo di. 

09 ‘din za she ya ‘ji ga, a ‘co ma you? ya' aur, cur do pyin ba! 
me. ne? phyay do ‘din za hnai?, ‘mwe ‘phwa so "yir ga', khin ‘bya o 
myi go, the’ lai? pa me pyan ‘pyo le di! 

1 Story from Armstrong and Pe Maung Tin’s Burmese Reader, p. 41. Recorded on 
H.M.V. C1181. 
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TEXTS IN WORLD ORTHOGRAPHY 
II. TAMIL 


paal kufikkaata puunai unfaa entru raajaa tennaali raamanifam 
keeffaar. tennaali raaman unfu entru patil connan. appafiyaanaal 
konfuvaa entru uttaraviffaar. 

tennaali raaman tan viiffuku pooy puunai ontrai pifittu atan 
munnaal kotittukkonfirukkum paalai vaittaan. paalai kufikka 
poona puunaiyin mukam ventu pooyittru ippufi iranforutaram 
nafanta pin, anta puunai eppootu paalai kanfaalum (o)offam 
pifittatu. kafaiciyaaka puunaiyai raajaavifam kaan pittaan. raajaa 
mikavum aaccariyappaffaar. 


III. TELUGU 


voka roozuna tenaaliraamalingani koduku tondara tondaragaa 
raazugaari darfanaaniki vaccinaadu. kandlanta niirugaa vaccinaadu. 
vaanini cuucina vaarandariki aafcaryamu puffinadi ataniki eemi 
aapada vaccinadi janulaku booda padaleedu. vaadu tinnagaa 
raazugaari vaddaku vacci mahaaprabuu ! 

maa kompa munigipooyindi naa tandri canipooyinaadu; ani 
manavi ceesukunnaadu. aa sangati vini raazugaaru aafcaryapa- 
dinaaru. aayananu aafrayincukoni, tannu dukhamulandus antoogapeffu 
cundina raamalingadu gatincanandoku raazugaaru mikkili vyasana- 
padaaru. venfanee aayana, tana paricaarulanu  pilieij konta 
dravyamunu tenaali raamalingani komaarunikivvamani uttaravicci 
naaru. 


IV. MARATAI 


eka baiyne ek mwygws palyle hote, tya mwngsala tytsa far lola 
laglela hota. tetycya ghori ekadya mwlapromane vavrot ose. hyamwle 
tya ghorat sapakyrdaci ogdi bhiti nose. eke dyvfi ose dzhale ki, ti 
bai aplea tanhya mwlala badzevor nydzvun pani anavayas nodiver 
geli; ytkyat ek mofha sap ghorat [yrun, tya badzevar tsodhu lagla. 
mwysaci drsfi tyadzver dzatats, mwlala ha tsavnar ose pahun tyane 
tabdtob sapaver wdi ghatli, ani tyaci khandoli korun takyli! mwlaci 
ai gheri yete to daratots mwygws tyca drsfis pedle; tyatse tond 
rektane bhorlele hote. apla porakrom tyla dakhvynya korytats 
dzonw kay te tycya tondakode pohat rahyle! pon tyla ose vafle ki, 
mwysane az aple mul marun khalle! tevhä tyla dzo rag ala tyacya 
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dzhepa[yat tyne bhorlela handa mwnsacya dokyaver fakyla. tya 
mule mwysatse doke fufun te tatka| moron pavle. pwdhe ti bai 
badzever dzaun pohate, to sapatse twkde tycya drg[is podle, vo mul 
hi khw al nidzlyatse tyla- adho|un ale. 


V. URDU. 


ek buphe admi ki mawtka vəqt job qərib aya to ek lokpioka 
ge[[ha bandker epne befö se koha ky wse Log, har ekné bari bari zor 
logaya lekyn goffha no tufa. buphe tajrubokar bapné phyr go[fheko 
kholdia awr ek ek korke sari lekpiá tordi. phyr opne befõse mwxatyb 
hokar kayhne loga “pyare befo! jab may ys johãse kuc korjaü to 
twmhé cahie ke ys lokriôke goffhe ki terhe roho. əgər twm bahəm 
pyaromwhobbotse rohoge to tagotvor se tagotvor admi bhi twmhé iza 
no pohwea sokége. lekyn əgər twm ek dusre ke dw[mon bongse awr 
olayhyda alayhyda hogee, to komzor admi bhi twmhare ys nyfaq se 
faeda wthaker twmhé zorur nica dykhaége. 


VI. MODERN PERSIAN 


yeki cz »’yane mæmilekæte iran, do ædæd ænjir ke taze der 
bayæf reside bud, bæraye padefahe xod be?envane tohfe færestad ve 
der ærizei ke befah neveft motezæker [od do ædæd ænjir ke pifæz 
mousem ræside bud, teqdime æ’lahæzræte homayuni mikoned. Jah 
pæsæz xandæne morasele xeili xofveqt gærdide. vehokm kerd ke 
qasede hamele erize ænjirhara behozur aværde en?ame xodra 
begiræd. veli mote?ejjebane did fæyæt yek ænjir der zerfest wz 
gased porsid an ænjire digær ku, gased ærz kærd an digærira 
xordem. fah moteyæyyerane goft cetour xordi, gased ærz kærd in 
tour, ve qoulra ba fe?l yeki næmude snjire doyyomira bedæhæne 
xod gozafte ve xord. 


After the presentation of a schematic alphabet for Burmese with 
an illustrative text, and experiments in world orthography for Tamil, 
Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, and Persian, attention must be drawn to 
certain fundamental questions raised by the employment of world 
orthography to symbolize the forms of languages which have hitherto 
made no systematic use of Romanic characters. 

The first thing to be said is that the Roman alphabet has been 
found to work well from the days of greater Rome to the present time, 
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when Western civilization is become a world civilization. Hence the 
phrase world orthography. The Roman alphabet has proved practical 
m all kinds of printing, both by hand and machines. In education in 
its widest sense, in all manner of notation, popular and scientific, it 
serves us well. We have evolved a variety of founts of type and 
spaeing for effective lay-out in all sorts of printed language. We have 
developed new letters in harmony with the alphabet, also accents and 
punctuative signs. No nation, no people, need hesitate to adopt it. 
Those who have will not go back. 

On the general advantages of the Roman alphabet, Professor Otto 
Jespersen has written a useful article which serves as the introduction 
to a report published m 1934 by the League of Nations Co-opération 
Intellectuelle, entitled ‘ L'adoption universelle des caractères latins ".: 

Of the practical advantages, one or two forceful illustrations may 
be given. The technical results of Romanization in Turkey are: With 
Arabic characters a compositor could handle 4,500 in six hours. With 
Roman 7,000 in the same time. The cost of production has been 
reduced from 25 to 50 per cent according to the size of the work. The 
number of touches on the typewriter keyboard has been reduced from 
90 to 37, and the employment of machines and typists enormously 
increased.? 

Professor van Ronkel, of the University of Leyden, writes? : 
“ L'écriture javanaise est belle, mais compliquée et peu économique : 
un text y occupe trois fois plus de place qu'en écriture latine. Les 
livres sont donc trois fois plus gros qu'il n'est nécessaire." 

Furthermore, the Turks have proved the great advantages of the 
new alphabet in schools, and a rapid multiplication of books and 
libraries has followed the adoption of an alphabet at once simpler 
and better suited to represent the forms of the language, and also 
much cheaper in production costs. 

In addition to practical advantages of this kind, the Roman 
alphabet has definite merits as the framework of a scientific linguistic 
notation. It lends itself to analysis and synthesis. It does not build 
syllabaries. It is analytic, using a comparatively small number of 
signs which can be arranged and employed to suit the phonology and 
morphology of almost any language. Moreover, the synthesis of the 


1 Afterwards referred to as A.U.C.L. 

* See A U.C.L., pp. 126-9, by Professor Caferoglu, of Constantinople. And p 136, 
by Professor Rossi, of Rome. 

3 A.U.C.L., p. 92. 
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letters produces easily recognizable differentiated word-forms as wholes, 
the differential elements suitably symbolized by letters or signs having 
their places in the word and also in an ordered series of alternants 
established by analysis. Having analysed the language into a number 
of ordered series of letter-units, you put the “ pieces " together again 
and find you have differentiated word-forms. When you put together 
your “ pieces " and find the result corresponds with the facts you have 
a scientific or “ organic " alphabet. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find Professor Caferoglu reporting that the adoption of Roman 
characters “ a conduit également à une simplification de la langue ”, 
that it has had some influence “ sur la grammaire turque ", and that 
it has opened “‘de nouveaux horizons aux recherches philologiques 
concernant la langue turque." + 

The alphabetic revolution in Turkey is, in fact, the most significant ` 
movement in the recent history of the world alphabet. It was at the 
epoch-making Turcological Congress, held at Baku in 1926, that 
representatives of the Turkish republie, of the Turco-Tartar peoples 
of Russia and of Russian and other European Universities, proclaimed 
the necessity and the opportunity of abandoning the Arabic alphabet 
in favour of the Roman character. Within two years the alphabetic 
revolution affected about 25,000,000 Turco-Tartars in the U.S.S.R., 
which has been carrying out a great Romanization programme ever 
since among the Asiatic daughter republics.? Turkey herself followed, 
and what is called the N.A.T. (“nouvel alphabet turc ") came into 
force partially on 1st January, 1929, and completely on 1st June, 1930. 

In Russia it is true that earlier moves towards Romanization had 
been made by several local governments, in particular by Azerbaijan, 
but the Congress of 1926 marked the beginning of comprehensive 
“ alphabetization " on a vast scale. In 1922 only two languages of the 
Russian Union had adopted a new alphabet, but the number given 
for 1933 is seventy ! 

The Russians attach great importance to the unification of the 
many Roman orthographies which had been independently devised 
in pre-Soviet days, and they report: ‘ Actuellement l'unification se 
poursuit; elle se manifeste par la progression de la fusion phonétique 
et graphique des alphabets nationaux, la simplification de la forme 
- des lettres et la reduction de leur nombre." 


1 See A.U.C.L., pp. 124-5. Italics Professor Caferoglu’s. 

2 See A.U.C.L., pp. 133-4, by Professor Rossi, the official Soviet EU on p. 161, 
and a report on Romanization in the U.S.S.R. by Professor Braun, of Leipzig, 
pp. 142 seq. 
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That leads us to the elements of the whole technique of symbolizing 
the forms of a language by the use of Roman letters. It may be 
described as alphabetical economy. To make the most economical 
use of letters it is essential that the fullest advantage be taken of 
contextual conventions, thus reducing the number of signs required 
not only for the symbolization of the terms of an ordered series of 
possible alternants in any given context but for the particular 
orthography as a whole. To achieve this, thorough phonological and 
morphological analysis is necessary. “ Si toutes ces questions ne sont 
pas suffisament examinées et résolues d’une maniére uniforme, 
l'orthographe reste maladroite, lourde, difficile à lire, et elle a peu 
d’attrait pour les indigènes, qui doivent d'abord s'habituer à la lecture. 
Sous ce point de vue les orthographes déjà existantes ne sont certaine- 
ment pas toutes trés satisfaisantes.” 1 

To a nucleus of thirty-three Roman letters the Soviet linguists 
have added fifty-eight new ones, making a total of ninety-one letters 
in a sort of unified alphabet which they think will serve all the languages 
of the Union. There is a great danger of swamping the characteristics 
of the alphabet 1f too many new letters are employed. This may quite 
well result if the letters are based on universal phonetic categories 
instead of on a phonological analysis of each language ad hoc. The 
Arabic and Indian alphabets are such that they have developed either 
initial, medial and final forms or special compound letters. Such 
specializations of form may even be justified by abstract general 
phonetie theory, but very little can be said for them from the 
point of view of alphabetical economy. An orthography can be too 
phonetic. The value of à Roman letter depends on its position and the 
context. i 

A certain number of new letters such as those devised by the 
International Phonetic Association are undoubtedly necessary. But, 
as Professor Troubetzkoy quite rightly points out, “ Souvent ces 
caractères modifiés sont très nombreux de sorte que l’aspect général 
d'un texte écrit dans un vel alphabet est tout à fait ‘ exotique”. En 
raison de cette circonstance un des principaux arguments cité 
d'ordinaire en faveur de l'adoption des caractères latins pour toutes 
les langues du monde se trouve presque réduit à néant.” ? Most 
spelling is phonologically, not phonetically, representative. 

A schematic system of spelling or regular alphabet which enables 


1 A.U.C.L., p. 34. Professor D. Westermann reporting on Africa. 
* A.U.C.L., p. 48, reporting on the peoples of the Caucasus. 
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us to symbolize the forms of a language by means of combinations of 
letters and other signs without redundancy and yet without ambiguity 
must be based on linguistic arialysis and involves the consideration of 
word formation and sentence structure as well as of pronunciation. 
Hrom the Saussurean point of view, which has been applied and 
developed in English by Dr. Alan Gardiner, orthography is 
representative of language, not speech. 

That is a striking way of saying half the truth, and perhaps the 
half that has too often been obscuted. But there is quite obviously 
a danger in following Baudouin de Courtenay, de Saussure and 
Durkheim to the extent of the abstract integration of “sounds” or 
“phonemes " or letters and signs in a mental scheme of ideas or in 
“the language as a whole". This kind of abstraction goes further 
than is at present either necessary or desirable for the handling of our 
facts. In the symbolization of the forms of a language by means of 
an ordered system of letters and signs, the first principle should be 
the recognition of characteristic recurrent contexts in which an 
ordered series of phonological substitutions may take place. 

‘If we take an ordered series of English words or forms such as 
bird, bid, bed, bed, ba:d, bö:d, bud, bad, - bə:d beid, boud, baid, baud, 
boid, biad, bead, we have sixteen vowel alternants in what may be 
considered the same context. Between d and g, however, only three 
are possible. — o — 

In final position the number of possible vowel alternances is two, 
Sometimes three less than in medial position. In initial position in 
isolated words the nasal alternances are m, n, in intervocalic and final 
positions m, n, 7. But immediately before a final k only y is possible, 
before final p only m is possible, though before final t and d, which have 
morphological function, all three are again possible, m, n, n. 

In the application of World Orthography to Indian languages the 
letters m, n, p, n, n, have been used to represent the unique homorganic 
nasals preceding certain stops, as well as for the series of nasals which 
may occur in initial position. But we refrain from any functional 
identification for example of a specific or unique m on-glide to a 
homorganic stop, and an m as a term in a three, four, or five term 
alternance in initial position. i 

The initial medial, intervocalic and final positions in Tamil 
agglutinations give contexts in each of which various series of 


1 In his Theory of Speech and Language, Oxford, 1932. . : 
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alternances may take SH These must b studied in close ient 
with the morphology, each series. of. terms ‘in each context 
independently, at any rate in the first instance. Similar considerations 
apply to Malayalam. In that language the consonantal alternance 
in initial position includes, for example, two homorganie plosives 
differentiated by the voice correlation which we may symbolize by 
k and e, In intervocalic position, however, the consonantal alternance 
includes two homorganic sounds differentiated by -the tensity-laxity 
correlation which appears to affect the whole manner of articulation, 
involving also length, and a parallel laryngeal correlation of some sort ; 
both these are again differentiated from a third sound by the 
voice correlation. This gives us a three-term alternance which we 
may symbolize by means of kk, k, and g. It so happens that 
intervocalic kk sounds rather like initial k, and intervocalic k 
rather like g, except that it is feebly voiced and often fricative. 
It will be seen at once that from the logical and functional 
point of view it is impossible to-identify the terms of-the first 
series with the second series. It is practically convenient to use the 
same letters over again both from the point of view of-pronunciation 
and alphabetic economy. We may write-to:kt and sips, using t and s 
both initially and finally, and they may correspond to similar sounds, 
but the two Ce and the two se are phonologically and morphologically 
different. Or take the English word stick, which may be transcribed 
stik or sdik, according to the nature of the contextual conventions 
laid down. Discussions have taken place on the further and quite 
gratuitous question of whether “the sound” after the s is to be 
identified with Ce or ds in other contexts.. 

In other words the value of any letter is determined bx its- place 
in the context and by its place in the alternance functioning in that 
type of context. This I have called its minor function, but grammatical 
and semantic function must also be pou ne I have. termed 
‚major functions. 

These ordered series of alternants vary from context to context, 
so that minor function is not a constant for the language as a whole. 
The number and nature of the terms of such series also vary from 
context to context, and it is useful to note the range from contexts 
maximum alternance to those of minimum alternance It SEN 


CI geo my “Use and Distribution of Certain English Sounds ", English Studies 
February, 1935. Also my “ ze of Semantics n Transactions of the Philological 
Society of Great en 1935. > 
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therefore, that the differential function of the signs or letters varies 
from context to context. The same letter may be used to symbolize 
terms in several different ordered series of alternances. Its phonetic 
value categorized by perception or physiological phonetics may or 
may not be similar. A balance must be struck between the con- 
venience of using the same letter for terms which are roughly similar 
phonetically and the great alphabetic economies rendered possible 
if the same letter can be used for a variety of purposes according to 
context. 

The most uneconomical, I almost said extravagant, alphabets 
are those of an abstract schematic order, universal, purely logical 
and symmetrical but extra-lmguistic. Such alphabets are some- 
times necessary for dialect and comparative work and in the earlier 
stages of phonetic research. But they are quite unsuitable for 
descriptive grammar or as a basis of a practical orthography. 

The great advantage of this alphabetic economy based on the fullest 
use of contextual conventions is what; may be described as free letters. 
Such redundant letters not required in any particular context may be 
used in all manner of ways. For example, in the Burmese orthography 
here suggested it would be possible to eliminate the mark which 
distinguishes the long fallmg tone with breathy voice, now written 
for example ‘la, and use a final letter h, thus lah, but this would 
have the mconvenience that many syllables would have to be separated 
either by spaces or joined by means of hyphens. Otherwise in 
compounds printed together there would be confusion with such terms. 
as hl, hm, ete. 

- Other common redundancies arise in contexts where certain 
differentiations do not occur, such as the absence of voice correlation 
or of distinctions between f and A, z and L w and v. Sometimes a 
redundant letter may be used with the purely lexical function of 
separating homophones. For example, in Cambodian, which employs 
an alphabet of Indian origin, the final aspirated consonant is really 
redundant from the phonological point of view. But it serves a useful 
purpose in separating, for instance, “duk conserver, de dukh 
malheur ". Something of the same sort would probably be necessary 
in a reformed spelling of English. 

It is probably true that there are no qualities in any letter taken 
by itself which make it inherently superior to any other. What matters 


1 A.U.C.L., p. 43, by M. Martini, of Paris. 
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is again the clearness and distinctness of the differential features. 
g is probably better than g, if q is used in similar contexts. 

Another important question affecting alphabetic economy and 
phonologieal theory is that of consonant groups and consonant 
junctions, which must be clearly distinguished in all phonological 
analysis. 

Both digraphs and trigraphs are used in my Burmese orthography, 
but these compound letters are to be understood to represent not two 

“or three substitution elements in the forms of the language, but single 
substitution counters or terms belonging to an alternance occurring 
in initial position. The bodily actions corresponding to these units 
are all, so to speak, single stroke efforts. Many of the theoretical 
difficulties of phonetics have been due to the mistaken notion that the 
events of a phonetic sequence correspond to the string of Roman 
letters used to symbolize the linguistic forms in the sequence. 

Some people are of the opinion that one element should be repre- 
sented by one letter, not a group of three. As things are I prefer the 
ordinary world alphabet as far as possible. But I am convinced that 
we must not allow the characteristics of the Roman alphabet to dictate ' 
the course of linguistic thought. 

Consonant groups, such as st, str, sp, spl, sk, skr, in initial position 
in English, are best regarded as group substituents, and no attempt 
should be made to identify the function of the letter “ t” (here part 
of a digraph or trigraph) with that of a similar letter used in another 
context. It is important however to distinguish such groups from 
consonant junctions, cf... . messed riding, . . . Miss tried, . . . in my 
stride. 

The contextual study of such consonant groups and consonant 
junctions is likely to produce interesting results from several points 
of view, phonetic, morphological, syntactical, and also what I have 
termed phonssthetic.! There are also obvious historical advantages 
in this way of regarding groups like sp, st, sk. I have presented a table 
of such initial consonant groups in English im the article referred to. 

From the foregoing summary of a technique of contextualization 
it will be clear that no attempt is made to establish psychological or 
phonological relations between terms of different series. The contexts 
can be systematically analysed and various alternances constituted, 
but it does not follow that all these alternances or systems should be 


1 See my “Use and Distribution of certain English Sounds”, English Studies, 
Feb., 1935. 
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forced into a single theoretical architectonic scheme! What letters 
are practically convenient in orthography is a different question 
and involves additional criteria. In the contextual technique 
I advocate, the statistica] method is the one to be followed, and this 
allows discontinuity and change of measure and value from context 
to context. E mE 

If the ultimate units of linguistic material be treated m this way 
context by context, there is no fun left in the notorious question 
‘ Are y and h the same phoneme in English ? ” 2 / 

Further progress in phonology will depend on the constitution of 
alternances the terms of which have differential values in the 
characteristic and significant contexts of a given language. Up to the 
present no such exhaustive study has been completed, so that we are 
not really in a position to examine what relations, if any, there may 
be between phonetically similar terms of different alternances. We 
are, of course, accustomed to refer to the influence one “ sound ” 
is said to have on another, to inter-syllabie relations such as vowel 
harmony, inter-word relations such as assimilation, and at first sight 
it would seem fhat these facts are overlooked in a narrow contextual 
technique. They are approached in a different way, and will be 
more fully understood when exhaustively examined context by 
context. 

The minor funetion of an alternant, that is of one term of an 
alternance, 1s determined by the constitution of the alternance as 
a series of terms having differentia] values in a certain type of context. 
Other facts are irrelevant. À term is to be considered first in relation 
to its context and secondly to the relevant linked alternance. What 
relations it may have to the language as a whole is difficult to guess. 
To treat a language as a sort of unity does not mean that every element 
is to be regarded as in equal relation to every other element. The 
phonological description of a language will reveal not just one 


1 In the Alphabetum Barmanorum it 1s obvious from the way various types of 
syllables are presented in the traditional Burmese way, that the number and nature 
of the terms or possible “ substituents " varies from context to context, and that a set 
of letters 18 not being set up as a functioning system in vacuo apart from context. 
Nevertheless, Carpani finds ıt necessary to issue the following warning: 
" Observandum tamen est non omnia quidem haec signa cum qualibet littera, aut 
syllaba coniungi vel solere, vel etiam posse." That he should have gone out of his way 
to say this shows that he realized the common mistake of regarding a set of letters as 
a whole as free units or terms in a sort of mathematical relationship. 

2 See Twaddell, * On defining the Phoneme,” Language Monograph No. XVI, 
pp. 10 ff. and 25 ff. 
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architectonie system, but a series of systems which taken together 
give a complete and unambiguous account of the facts. 

In the translator's preface to Holger Pedersen's Linguistic Science 
in the Nineteenth Century, Professor Spargo calls the reader's attention 
to one important feature of the book—“ the striking role assigned to 
the study of phonetics in increasing our knowledge of linguistics. It is 
shown clearly that everv important advance during the last century 
and a quarter was made by a scholar who attacked the problem from 
the phonetic side." During the last twenty years phoneties has been 
applied in all sorts of practical ways. One of these has been the 
establishment of orthographies for hitherto unwritten languages, and 
of simple, readable unambiguous transcriptions of languages having 
either an unfamiliar script or one which does not correlate with the 
forms in actual use even from the native point of view. Considera- 
tions which help us to establish such a notation are technical and 
praetical and cannot fail to have a profound influence on the future 
of linguistics. ` 

Further, and perhaps most important of all, those of:us whose daily 
business 1t is to study the speech behaviour of our neighbours without 
either envy or scorn, and also that of strangers without breach of 
courtesy, realize as no one else can how narrowly conditioned our: 
speech habits are by the daily round, the common task. Within the 
framework of social routine and the ritualistic give and take of con- 
versation there are great ranges of possibility, but few are unexpected. 
If you disturb the air and other people’s ears by using your speech 
apparatus in ways both unexpected and highly individual, you run 
grave social risks. 

Such behaviour, to say the least, is felt to be unusual. It is 
generally tactless, though sometimes it is merely eccentric. 
Occasionally we condemn such behaviour by saying it is uncalled for, 
or more strongly by saying it is not done. We usually have a cue for 
what we say; the lines too, are there, and though there may be a choice 
our fellow-countrymen know them and know what to expect. 

To stretch the metaphor, what we say is usually “ called for". 
With the linguistic stranger things are different. If you are wise you 
will be prepared for anything, do what is practically convenient from 
moment to moment, and avoid strain or weariness, by reducing the 
necessity of vocal interchange to a minimum within the bounds of 
international courtesy. 

For some years now I have stressed what a friend and former 
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student calls the Handlungscharakter der Sprache; and also the very 
fine distinctions in speech behaviour, determined by typical recurrent 
social situations for which these locutions are specialized and of 
which they are organs or functions. It follows from this, of course, 
that a great deal is demanded of our notation and descriptive technique. 
Without it accurate morphology is impossible, and without 
scrupulously identified forms and well established texts Semantics . 
“is apt to be just gossip. | 
It is the first duty of a describer of language, as it is of a; classical 
philologist, to.establish his forms and his texts with a scrupulous 
exactitude. For what is the semantic value of a corrupt text ? | 
The purpose of this digression into general linguistics is to show that 
not even the broadest explorations in sociological linguistics are likely 
to lead to solid results without the pedestrian technique of the A B C 
as the principal means of linguistic description. 
And of all A B C’s the Roman is the best. Perbaps Lenin was 
right when he said to the President of the Pan-Sovietic Committee 
for National Alphabets : “ La latinisation, voilà la grande révolution ` 
de l’Orient.”’ 2 an 


1 See a review in Neue Schwezer Rundschau, July, 1935, pp. 176-8, by Fritz- 
Güttinger. “Zu den nachhaltigsten, Eindrücken, welche man von der program- 
matischen Schrift J. R. Firth's uber den Sprechvorgang, wie auch von seiner 
Lehrtatigkeit am University College London davontrhgt, gehort die Einsicht, dass 
die Spielregeln der Sprache und des Sprechens im Grunde etwas viel Roheres sind, 
-als man zu glauben gewohnt ist. Was für Folgen dies fur die allgemeine Sprachtheorie 
hat, braucht hier nicht ausgefuhrt zu werden. Daraus, dass das Zweckhafte, Hand- 
lungsmässige der Worte und Satze' zur Betrachtung abgesondert wird, ergibt sich 
letzten Endes die Notwendigkeit, die Formenwelt, nach streng formalen Gesichts- 
punkten zu beschreiben . . ." 

2 A.U.C.L., p. 174. 


Mittelpersisch venok „Erbse (Linse ?) “ 
Von BERNHARD GEIGER 


De Wort kommt im Frahang i Pahl., iv, 2, m der auf die 

Getreidearten Weizen, Gerste, Hirse folgenden Reihe der 
Hülsenfrüchte vor: 344) IP} 19094. Seine Lesung, Herkunft und 
` Bedeutung sind aber bisher nieht festgestellt. Das Pahl.-Pazand 
Gloss. von Jamaspji Asa-Haug bietet vindk mit der unrichtigen 


Bedeutungsangabe ,, a seed, grain for.agricultural purposes “ Sie 
beruht auf der irrigen Annahme Anquetils (vgl. auch Justi, Bund., 


p. 267 d » 4 3), dass im Frahang das Wort sa, su Pay, m (alles 
falsche Schreibungen für m) = aram. N49 ,, Samenkorn ") noch 
als Erklärung zu dem vorhergehenden ap gehört. Die traditionelle 
Aussprache von jp) ist vinag, vinüg, vinü, vint (Junker, Frahang 
115 sub 3440547). Um dasselbe Wort handelt es sich natürlich in der 
Stelle Gr. Bund. 117, 2 f., wo in der Klasse der Getreidepflanzen 


nach CH (Weizen), WA: (Gerste) und à » (nicht Reis, sondern statt 


Os Hirse: Frah. 1 Phl., iv, 1; Bund., ed. Justi 64, 17 D vgl. WZKM, 
26, 1912, 300) noch aufgezahlt werden : 


wy Jan Sat ap) of bb 
Darin entspricht 49, dessen | hier zum Wort gehören kann und nicht 


“und” bedeuten muss, dem 9)py des Frahang, wie STAT? dem 


Worte 14305 Tus und pwy mr dem ent daselbst. Das mp. 
naxvat bezeichnet ebenso wie np. nuxüd die Kicher-Erbse, und eds. 


das erste Wort der Reihe, ist mit np. girgir identisch, das nach dem 
Burhan eme Feldfrucht, rund, von schwarzer Farbe und kleiner 
als nuyüd ist, nach anderen aber eine Art von Bohnen (baia), 


arabisiert > „> , nach dem Farh. Su'üri dagegen gleich arab. oue, 
also eine Lathyrus-Art, ist. Die zwischen ag) und qw, stehenden 


Worter Jeun gu sind nicht Namen von Hülsenfrüchten, sondern 
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von zwei Hirsearten. Dem Weizen (xy), dem rat (dem Meister, d. i. 
dem Klassenobersten) der grobkérnigen Getreidearten, wird Bund. 
58, 12 ff. halum (alum, 49) 2 hümenik kē 35 ( Jaj)-ió xvänend ,, die 
Sommerhirse [halum, alum, gr. éAuuos, Syr. non, Bon ps : 
Löw, Aram. Pf., p. 101, Burhan ol PS die man auch 


39 (= Nb, WZKM,, Le.) nennt "5, als rat der klemkörnigen Getrei- 
dearten gegeniibergestellt. In der entsprechenden Stelle des Gr. 


Bdh. 121, 13 f. steht A an Stelle von Jaj (39), und dieses 346 ist 


offenbar identisch mit Jan; in der Verbindung ain Qu innerhalb. 
der üns beschäftigenden Reihe von Hülsenfrüchten (Gr. Bdh. 117, 2f. i 

Dieses. loo oa) bezeichnet also eine zweite Hirseart und darf 
vielleicht als Verschreibung aus aramäischem N31()" (arab. ès), 
etwa sys, erklärt werden, obwohl aus den Gleichungen Du = 18 
und = Y Befolgert werden müsste, dass e» und Jage a) 
mit einander identisch seien. So werden auch in der Mišna die zwei 
Hirsearten jm und pnp nebeneinander erwähnt, und zwar bilden 


Reis, die zwei Hirsearten ‘und. Sesam eine besondere Kategorie von 
Kulturpflanzen zwischen Getreide und Hülsenfrüchten (Low, PA. 


102; Flora d. Juden, i, 738), während in unserem Falle Ds und agya 
offenbar infolge emes Irrtums in die Reihe der Hiilsenfriichte 
hineingeraten sind. Im. Frah. 1 Pahl., iv, 1, stehen die Wörter fur Hirse 
AD, gavars, arzan zwischen Weizen-Gerste und den Hülsenfrüchten. 


Lassen wir die zwei Wörter Cu und Say weg, SO bleibt: in Gr. Bdh. 
117,2 f. als Reihe der Hülsenfrüchte übrig: eu 39) aa) bb, 


wofür der ind. Bdh. 64, 17 bietet: py abate. Mor ep 412 
Hievon ist spb gavina (Pazend Texts,ed. Antia, 49, 16: »)o$oe) 


von Justi, West (SBE., v, 101 “ various kinds of pulse”) und Modi 
(Pahl. Transl., ii, 122 f.) fälschlich mit phl. gónak identifiziert worden. 
Es ist aber, wie sich aus dieser Untersuchung ergeben wird, nicht 
-zweifelhaft, dass das Pazândwort aus 4jpj, und zwar aus der durch 


Weglassung' dés ersten ) entstandenen Form ai H (die "Pu gavina 


-gelesen wurde) verschrieben ist.’ Denn es entspricht dem ap des 
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Gr. Bdh. und dem d py des Frah. i Pahi: in ‘den Reilien der Hiilsén- 
früchte. 

Von besonderer Wichtigkeit: für unsere Untersuchung.sind nun 
noch die Stellen des Bundahiën und des Zädsparam, die von dem 
Emporwachsen einzelner Pflanzen aus dem Mark, dem Blut, der 
Lunge, den Hôrnern, der Nase, dem Herzen des Urstieres handeln. 
Dieser Darstellung liegt der Gedanke zugrunde, dass zwischen den 
kórperlichen Substanzen oder Organen des Stieres und den daraus 
enstandenen Pflanzen eine nähere Beziehung, zum Teile eine Wesens- 
gleichheit (wie zwischen Mark und Sesam oder zwischen Blut und: 
Wein) besteht, und dass die Pflanze oder das pflanzliche Produkt den, 
entsprechenden Körperteil der Geschöpfe, der Sesam das Mark, der 
Wein das Blut, stärkt. Keiner der drei Texte: ind. -Bdh.,-28, 5 É... 
Gr: Bdh., p. 93, 8 f., Zadsp., 9, 1 ff. ist ganz korrekt. Am meisten ist, 
wohl Zädsp. verändert, der aber einige für das Verständnis des Ganzen 
wertvolle Zusätze enthält. Hier kann nur der für unsere Untersuchung 
in Betracht. kominende: Teil des Abschnittes "behandelt werden. 


Im Gr. Bdh., 93, 11 ff. heisst es zunächst : haé mazg kunfet (Ms. 257 Ty 
offenbar für- Neq -da Ah hier nicht am Platze wäre) mazg-&ihrih, 
ra, xvat-ió mazge. [hast] , aus dem Mark (entstand) der Sesam, 
weil dieser das Wesen des Markes hat; er ist selbst auch ein Mark “. 
Darauf folgt: haé srüv HOS. hač vérük jp , aus dem Horn 
(entstand) me aus der Nase jp (d.i. vénók) “. Im. ind. Bdh., 

28; 8 ff. ist offenbar zu lesen :' haë mazg 3 Je (Ideogramm zu kunjet ; 

nicht 3 po däm i), yut yut har čišē ke pa mazg méhman ,, aus dem Mark 


(entstand) der Sesam, einzelweise jedes eine Ding, das im Mark seinen’ 
Sitz hat. Daran schliesst sich an: haé srüv 539547, hat venik guy. 


Es ist nicht zweifelhaft, dass dieses 4py nur falsche Schreibung des 
sonst 915), 993, 4jp geschriebenen Wortes ist und auf einer Ver- 
wechslung mit 44 y p gandanäk (ind. Bdh., 65, 9, np. yandanä) „Lauch“ 
beruht. Schon die Schreibung K; p an der -entsprechenden Stelle 
des Gr. Bdh. sowie der Umstand, dass das spp des ind. Bdh. ganz 
ebenso unmittelbar neben DÉI: steht, wie 499), AR, ayy in der 


nächsten Wachbarschaft von mee yor FO: 114046 erscheint, 
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beweisen, dass Justi, West und Modi gu pp mit Unrecht ais ,, Lauch " 


verstanden haben. Dazu kommt nun noch die Darstellung in Zadsp., 
9, 2 and 4 (in Avesta, Pahl, and Anc. Pers. Studies in honour of 
P. B. Sanjana, lxxviii; SBE., v, 177 £). Auf die Worte pas yurtäk 


ul rust , hernach wuchs das Getreide empor ‘ folgt 534» ANE 
1940-6) m was wie eine Aufzählung der Getreidearten aussieht; 


dies aber schon deshalb nicht sein kann, weil Am: ,, Sesam “ nicht 


eine Getreideart ist. Überdies wird durch das dann folgende &öyön 
any (= kunjet) mazg-Ghrak (oder, ohne &eyön, spy) (= kungét) mazg- 
- &hrak[th] rà), xvat mas hast awzäyenäk v mazg (,, denn der Sesam 
hat das Wesen des Markes ; er ist selbst in hohem Masse ein Mehrer 
des Markes ‘‘) vorausgesetzt, dass es vorher, wie in den Fassungen 
des Bdh., geheissen hat , aus dem Mark ist der Sesam (entstanden) "" : 


5yt sg &; und ich halte es für möglich, dass 5 Bai AA? eine 
Verschreibung daraus darstellt. Auf keinen Fall darf ANY mit 
West als ale gedeutet werden. Weit eher dürfte man eine Verschrei- 
bung aus Ais girgir! annehmen, wenn nicht der von uns rekonstruierte 
Zusammenhang der Stelle dagegen sprüche. .Aber auch ^04) wu 
sind nicht Glieder einer Reihe aufgezählter Getreidearten, obwohl 
ny an und fiir sich mit West als Verschreibung aus ods oder EAR 
(Hirsearten) gedeutet werden kónnte. Ich zweifle nicht daran, dass 
AMOG) iu aus 444547 (srüv) as [Ç] ,, aus den Hórnern (entstand) 
wat “ verschrieben ist und irgendwie an diese Stelle verschlagen 
wurde. Diese Ánnahme wird noch durch den Umstand erhärtet, 
dass dieses 14944 ma 16> das ganz ähnlich in den zwei Bdh.-Fassungen 
unmittelbar vor (ph) ap Au é (di. had vênik venök) steht, ` 
in unserem Zadsp.-Text sonst nicht vorkommt. Der Text ist also in 


Unordnung geraten. Ursprünglich ist offenbar auch in ihm zuerst 
von der Entstehung des Sesams aus dem Mark, dann von der des 


1 Vel. oben die Stelle Gr. Bdh. 117, 2. Merkwurdig ist, dass auch in der 
entsprechenden Stelle Gr. Bdh. 93, 11 (vgl. oben) dieses erscheint, und 


zwar in dem ganz unmoglichen bbig . 
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HOF aus den Hórnern, dann — und zwar vor Blut und Wein — von 
der Entstehung des ap aus der Nase die Rede gewesen. Von ag 
handelt nun der 4. Paragraph des Kapitels, den West zum Teil falsch 
transkribiert und übersetzt hat. Der Text lautet: sp) 49... 


Sp (Ms. et) ez A HO Pr SENE 191p 56 3652€ 

sy). Das hat West übersetzt: ,, . . . from the nose is the pulse (mäys 
or másah) which is called dönak, and was a variety of sesame (Samagá), 
[and it is] for other noses. Er hat also 4,344, das er in der Text- 
ausgabe máis transkribiert hatte, dem np. mãs gleichgesetzt, das aber 
nicht die allgemeine Bedeutung ,, pulse “ hat. Es ware nur möglich 
dass mas hier nicht ,, Bohne **, sondern — wie z.B. im Kurdischen — 
etwa ,, Linse“ bedeutet. Aber auch die Schreibung 4454. 
besonders das Schriftbild in dem Ms. K. 35 (vgl. Codices Avest. et 
Pahl. Bibl. Univ. Hafniensis, vol. iv, fol. 241 v., letzte Zeile), spricht 
gegen die Identität mit mãs. Ich habe daran gedacht, dass 44454947 
aram. NM" meinen könnte, das aus aram, NYAM ,, Kichererbse “ 
verschrieben würe. Das ist móglich, aber unsicher. Nicht zweifelhaft 
aber ist, dass mit jp, wie das aus der Nase des Urstieres entstandene 
#56 genannt wird, die Hülsenfrucht ajpy gemeint ist. In den drei 


folgenden Worten ist denn auch noch ausdrücklich gesagt: wou 
(venök) ist sem Name (py -aš = nâm-as). Die letzten drei Worte 


ip) Aug bedeuten offenbar , [das out, das aus der Nase des 
Urstieres entstanden ist,] ist auch wieder für die Nase [heilsam] ", 
wie ja auch nachher von der aus der Lunge entstandenen Raute 
(spand) gesagt wird, dass sie für (rãô) die Lungenkrankheit (heilsam) sei. 

Wir geben nun die behandelten Textstellen in übersichtlicher 
Anordnung : 


Frah. i Phl., 4, 2: we dii 1315€ 


Gr. Bdh., 117, 2: Gp) ap) 4M 
ind. Bdh., 64, 17: eut aba Hod 
Gr. Bdh., 93, 11: a (kač vênik) 133396 (had srüv) 
ind. Bdh., 28, 9: ppp (haé vênik) — 530947 (had srüv) 


Zadsp., 9, 2. 4: wu. + - 193 (had véntk) jap (hac srüv) 
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Aus dieser Übersicht ergibt sich, dass 131896, 13994 usw. ebenso wie 


9)p}, AIR usw. nur verschiedene Schreibungen einer ursprünglichen 
Form sind, und dass beide gleich na yvat (,, Kichererbse ") Namen von 
Hülsenfrichten sind. Und zwar ist es am wahrscheinlichsten, dass 
191294 und seine Nebenformen mit np. cen műjű (se wohl nur 
Verschreibung daraus), angeblich auch mi2ü, identisch sind, das, 
und zwar auch im Hindi, die Linse bezeichnen soll. Es wáre immerhin 
möglich, dass die Form am; Tu zu np. musang, muëan) gehört, 
die nach dem Burhan und dem Farh. i Su‘üri Namen einer kleinen 
Erbsenart sein sollen. Und Hoe kónnte man zu dem ebendort als 


Name einer linsenähnlichen Frucht angeführten np. ss musü stellen. 
Doch ist die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass es sich nur um Verschreibungen 
handelt, grósser. Für 191099 micuk und 5,954? milüg selbst kommt 
natürlich keine andere Erklärung als die durch np. mifü (so schon 
Dahl -Paz, Gloss. und Justi, Bdh., 243 sub ,, y >=] “) in Betracht. 


Die ‚anderen, von J unker, Frah. 115 su his: Deutungen sind ganz 
unmöglich." 


Für 9) y) und seine Nebenformen wird die Richtigkeit der Lesung 
venök erwiesen durch das bezeichnender Weise nur im 
Nayini vorkommende 20k , Linse“ (O. Mann-K. Hadank, 
Kurd. pers. Forsch., mr, i, 158; bei A. Querry in Mém. de la 
soc. de lingu.,9 (1896) 116: dei y > A, s vinouk, vinik 

,, lentille c), Dadurch werden auch die traditionellen Lesungen 
duer viniig, vind, vm wenigstens zu einem Teile bestätigt. 
Es ist jedoch gar nicht sicher, dass ,, Linse “‘ die ursprüngliche Bedeu- 
tung des Wortes gewesen ist. Je a, die Annahme, dass hier eine 
Bedeutungsverschiebung stattgefunden hat, wie sie bei Pflanzennamen 
öfter konstatiert werden kann, ! wird sogar durch die folgende Erwägung 
wahrscheinlich gemacht. Es ist kaum noch feststellbar, ob die in 
den oben erwähnten Textstellen vorliegende Verbindung von véndk 
mit vénik „Nase “ auf der Kenntnis einer sachlichen Beziehung der 
Hiilsenfrucht zur Nase oder auf einer willkürlichen Zusammenstellung 
zweier ähnlicher Worter beruht. Auf jeden Fall lässt sich jedoch die 
Existenz eines sachlichen Zusammenhanges erweisen. Der hebräische 


1 Auch bei V. Hehn, Kulturpã u. Haustiere ® 221 wird darauf hingewiesen, dass 
die einzelnen Gattungen der Hülsenfrüchte sprachlieh selbst in jüngeren Epochen 
nicht scharf unterschieden werden, und dass sich manchmal sogar in einem Wort die 
, drei Bedeutungen Erbse, Bohne, Linse vereinigen. 
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Name der Kichererbse [IBN ,, die kleine Nase ** stammt daher, dass 
das schmalere Ende ihres Samens die Form einer Nase oder eines 
Schnabels hat, wie man aus der Abbildung bei I. Löw, Flora d. Juden, 
ii, 438, ersieht. Auch der syrische Name der Platterbse (Lathyrus) 
N35*"n bedeutet ,, kleme Nase“ (von NM"). Er ist von der 
Kichererbse, die im ‘Irak sogar noch N3t3t3" geheissen hat, auf die 
Platterbse übertragen worden (Löw, l.c., 427 und 438 f.). Wenn der bei 
dem syrischen Lexikographen Bar ‘Ali überlieferte zweite, im "Irak 
gebrauchte Name der Kichererbse mit Löw, l.c., 438 NIJP zu lesen ist 
und ,, gehörnt ‘ (nach der Spitze des Samens) bedeutet, könnte diese 
Bezeichnung der obenerwähnten Vorstellung zugrunde liegen, dass aus 
dem Horn des Urstieres die Hülsenfrucht miéuk hervorgegangen 
ist, die ursprünglich vielleicht auch nur die Kichererbse gewesen 
ist. Man wird demnach annehmen dürfen, dass das Phl.-Wort vénok 
(mit -ók als. Diminutivsufix) Übersetzung eines aramäischen 
Namens der Kichererbse, wie NM", ist. Es ist allerdings 
auch denkbar, dass eine unabhängige Bildung nach der Art von 
hebr. TEN und syr. 525097 vorliegt. Löw, l.c., 427, hat darauf 
hingewiesen, dass die Kichererbse magyarisch ` bagolyborsó 
, Eulenerbse * heisst nach den am Ende wie em Eulenschnabel 
umgebogenen Schoten. Mit Unrecht hat also Horn im Grundr. 
d. iran. Phil, 1/2, 49 dem Näyimi-Wort die Bedeutung „Linse des 
Auges (-bin ,sehend‘)“ beigelegt:! 

1 Wahrend des Druckes hat H. W. Bailey mich darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 


dass er schon in London Philol. Soc. Transact., 1935, 64, das von mir behandelte 
Wort vénük gelesen und zu dem Näyini Wort gestellt hat. 
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Singhalesische Etymologien 
: By WILHELM GEIGER 


ASS das Singhalesische unter die ,, Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars “ einzüreihen ist, wird heute wohl von niemand 
mehr ernstlich bestritten. Im Linguistic Survey of India, i, 1, p. 145, 
ist diese Tatsache auch von dem Grossmeister der indischen Sprachen- 
kunde, Sir George A. Grierson, anerkannt worden, obwohl in dem 
Werke selbst das Singhalesische keine Berücksichtigung finden 
konnte. Móge es mir gestattet sein, einige ganz bescheidene Nachträge 
zu meiner vor nunmehr 38 Jahren erschienenen Etymologie des 
Singhalesischen, die den Ausgangspunkt und die Grundlage für meine 
Studien über diese Sprache bildete, dem allverehrten Jubilar zur 
Feier seines 85. Geburtstages in aufrichtiger Dankbarkeit zuzueignen. 
1) Das Suff. -li, -lu (nom. sg. -Ula < *-liya, *-luva) = altem -la-ka 
ist im Singh. noch einigermassen lebendig. Ich verweise auf kihili, 
"Ha ,, Achselgrube ° neben käsa (Sk. kaksa), pidäl, ‘della 
»» Rasenstück ' neben pida (Sk. pinda), viirdli, “lla ,, leichter Regen “ 
(Sk. vam). Vielleicht gelangen wir von hier aus zu einer Deutung des 
Wortes düvih, “la ,, Staub “. Es ist anzuschliessen an P., Sk. dhüpa 
und bedeutet zunächst ,, kleiner Rauch “. Semasiologisch darf auf 
mihidum ,, Nebel “, wtl. ,, Erdrauch “ (Sk. mahi + dhüma) verwiesen 
werden. Auch auf dhüma selbst könnte zurückgegangen werden, da 
v zuweilen an Stelle von m tritt, wie in navamu neben namanu ,, sich 
beugen “ (Sk. namati). 

2) Wie v für ursprüngliches m, so kann auch umgekehrt m für v 
eintreten. So in nama , neun“ neben nava. Dies gilt auch für 
amunanavä ,, einfadeln “ (Clough ungenau amunanavã), das = P. 
Goundti, "nött, Sk. avrnäti ist mit gleicher Bedeutung. Ein ger. avuna 
wird von Clough und Carter angeführt. 

9) Es lässt sich, wie ich glaube, wahrscheinlich machen, dass in 
der Proto-Singhalesischen Periode (4. bis 8. Jh.) die frühere Accentua- 
tion des Sanskrit.und des Mittelindischen sich ánderte. Es kam die 
Tendenz auf, den Ton auf den Wortanfang zurück zu ziehen und zwar 
zunüchst auf die erste Silbe nur dann, wenn sie schwer war: — — x. 
Auf die. Wichtigkeit. der Unterscheidung von leichten und schweren 
Silben für das Verständnis des singh. Vocalismus zuerst hingewiesen 
zu haben ist Helmer Smith's Verdienst. War die erste Silbe leicht, 
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- 


die zweite schwer, so trug letztere den Accent: — — x. Waren die | 


beiden ersten Silben leicht; so scheint der Accent geteilt worden zu ` , . 


. Sein, und zwar so, dass die stürkere Betonung auf der zweiten Silbe 


` , 


lag: ~~ ~ x. Nun beobachten wir häufig, dass im zweiten und 


^. dritten Fall der Vocal a der ersten Silbe zu z, u verwandelt wird : 


piges ,, Gegend “ <P. padësa, siyan ,, Dach“ < chadana, siyalu 
„all“ < sakala; duvan ,, Hüfte“ < jaghana ; muvara , Stadt “ 


. < nagara. Stellen wir nun dagegen-Formen wie sayuru ,, Ocean" , 
"<sägara, mayil ,, Oheim " < mätula, pavuru ,, Mauer “ < pakara, 
“so ergibt sich, dass 4, w in der ersten Silbe der Wörter piyes bis-. 


nuvara Schwüchung des a-Vocals sein muss, für die kaum ein anderer 
Grund gefunden werden kann, als die stárkere Betonung der folgenden 
Silbe. Wir haben also padésa, chadéna, nàgára usw. vorauszusetzen, 
‘aber sägara, mütula, pakara. Ein kurzer anlautender Vocal konnte 
elidiert werden vor der betonten zweiten Silbe. Der Fall liegt vor in 
lav ,, Wildnis “ (nom. sg. lüv-a) durch *áldv aus P. atavi. Die Prae- 
‘positionen anu-, upa- erscheinen als nu-, va- (durch *and-, *üvd-). 
. So in vahan ,, Sandale " = P. upahana (zuerst wohl bei Ed. Müller). 
Ich füge dazu nuvã , Saum am priesterlichen Gewand “ (nom. sg, 
nuvä-va) = P. anuväta, das wohl mit Stede- von Wz. vã ,, weben “ 
abgeleitet werden muss. | 

Der letzte Schritt zur grundsätzlichen Betonung der ` ersten 
‘Wortsilbe, wie sie für die moderne Sprache giltig ist, mag in der 
späteren Proto-Singhalesischen Zeit vollzogen worden sein. 

. 4) Zum Schluss noch einige Einzeletymologien: 1) aúdinavã, 
hand’ ,, (ein Kleid) anziehen “ zu Wz. dà ,, binden “ + sam; añdana 
(?na-ya) ,, Unterkleid (eines Priesters) “ = P. sandäna. — 2) allas-a 
?, Geschenk, Bestechung " < *at-lasa, P. hattha + lafica. — 3) kakul-a 
„Fuss, Bein “ = P. kankala, Sk. kankala ,, Gerippe “ (cf. Turner, 
Nepali Lang., s.v. kangal) mit einem ähnlichen Bedeutungsiibergang 
` ` wie bei dem deutschen Wort bein. — 4) kulära ,, Balkon “, Dhamma- 
padatthakathä-Güta-pada, ed. Sir D. B. Jayatilaka 34º, 21511 = 
P., Sk. kütägära, aber Singh. kotära = P. kotthägära (Turner, s.v. 
kotho). — 5) kolanavä ,, pressen, glätten, platt machen “, DhpAGp., 
2524 — P. (G, paccad-)kotét1; aber kotanavã ,, zerhauen “ = P. 
‘kotiett. — 6) pilä-va „Milz“ = Pk. pilihä, Sk. plihan (Turner, s.v. 
phiyo; das Singh. steht hier dem Oriya, Hindöstäni, Panjabi näher 
‘als dem Marathi). — 7) muhu, mi ,, reif * — P. mudu, Sk. mrdu. — 


8) mohot-a ,, Augenblick, Moment “ = Pk., P. muhutta, Sk. muhürta, . 


èin Beispiel für die Neigung" zu offener Aussprache des Vocals a — 


1 
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9) Das Wort vahan führt uns auf das honorific vahansé. Hier ist sé = 
P., Sk. chayã in dem Sinne von ,, Abbild ‘ zu fassen; vahansé ist 
also Abbild der Sandale, d.i. Fusspur. Man sagt in respektvoller 
Rede svamin-vahansé statt kurzweg ,, Herr, Herrscher “. Bekanntlich 
spricht man im Sanskrit ganz ebenso von den püdöh einer hervorra- 
genden Person, man verehrt beispielsweise guroh pädan. Da nun aber 
hier päda nie im Dual gebraucht wird, so bedeutet das Wort wohl 
nicht ,, Füsse “, sondern auch ,, Fusspuren “. Beide Ausdrucksweisen 
sind vereinigt in einer Inschrift Vijayabahu’s i, 1186-7, wenn wir 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, ii, p. 18319 den Text (nach Magd. Ger) so zu 
trennen haben: Sımhabahu-rajapä-vahanse. Das wire Pali S.-rãja- 
pada-upähanä-chäya. Die ursprüngliche Bedeutung von vahansé 
hat man übrigens nicht mehr gefühlt. Man kann es auch von vereh- 
rungswürdigen Gegenständen gebrauchen, wie z.B. dhatünvahamse, 
etwa ,, heilige Reliquie ". Von eahansé kommen wir endlich zu einer 
Erklärung des pron. der 3. p. unndnsé das von Respektspersonen 
gebraucht wird. Es steht für *"unnahansé < *unvahansé. Hier ist 
un (wie oben svamin, dhàtün) C. obl. pl. (maiestaticus) und es bedeutet 
unnänse etwa ‚Seiner Ehrwürden “. — 10) sumbulu-va ,, Rolle, 
Polster, Hülle, Membrane “ == P. cumbata. — 11) kaputu-và und 12) 
kavudu-và ,, Krahe“ mögen den Beschluss bilden. Ich führe die 
beiden Wörter zurück auf M.Ind. *kapputtha, bzw. *kavvuddha 
< kad + p°, bzw. «^, Sk. *kat-pusta, bzw. *kad-vrddha ,, schlecht 
(mangelhaft, elend) ernährt, bzw. grossgezogen.“ 


The change of a to e in the Indo-Aryan Loan 
Words of Malayalam 


By K. Gopa VARMA 


[Abbreviations of languages in this article are the same as those employed in 
Professor Turner’s Nepali Dictionary. ' Forms without any abbreviation are 
Malayalam words.) 

HE pronunciation of a coming after certain initial consonants as 

e, is the most important of the vowel changes met with in the 

Indo-Aryan loanwords of Malayalam, and also perhaps the most 
interesting from a phonological point of view. 

The first to note and record the change was Gundert. He observed 
that a occurring after the voiced sounds g, j, d, d, y, and r is heard as 
e in the pronunciation of the Malayälis! (A Grammar of the Malayalam 
Language, 2nd' ed., p. 8). Gundert's observation is obviously imperfect 
inasmuch as the change is regularly manifested after b and 1 also, 
over and above the sounds specified by him. -Professor Rajarajavarma 
remarks: “a is the heaviest of all vowels in Malayalam and as such 
it has undergone corruption in various words. The corrupt 
pronunciation of a in Malayalam is very much like e.” Ex. Sk. gandha- 
gendham, Sk. jana- jenam, Sk. dambha-? dembhü, Sk. daya deya, Sk. 
bandhu- bendhu, Sk. ravi- Ze, Sk. lajja lejja. The words quoted above 
show that in Sanskrit loans a following unaspirated voiced stops 
(mrdus) which remain voiced in Malayalam, the sonant y, and the 
liquids r and l is pronounced e though written a” (K éfalapaniriyam, 
4th ed., pp. 86-7). . | 

Neither Gundert nor Räjaräjavarma has explainéd the change- 
What I propose to do in this article is to discuss in full the scope of 
the change under consideration, and also to attempt an explanation 
of the tendency so peculiarly marked in the pronunciation of the 
Malayalis. 

It will be seen from the examples cited by Professor Raj T 
that the sounds after which a manifests a tendency to be pronounced 
as e are all voiced consonants occurring initially, which latter are 
totally absent in native Malayälam words. The change in question 


1 Malayälam speakers who are also natives of Kérala. 
* dambha is Präkrit, she corresponding Sanskrit word being dambha-. 
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is seen not only in Sanskrit loans, but also in other Indo-Aryan words 
that have found their way into the Malayälam vocabulary. The 
following examples from Middle Indian and New Indian will illustrate 
the point. Middle Indian: Pk. jamala- em “ double cloth, cloth 
in general”; Pk. dambha- dembhü “pride”; Pk. ratthia- rettiyar 
“one belonging to a class of Telugu Südras; Pa.Pk. lakkha- lekki 
“aim”; Pk. laddi letit “ dung of animals". New Indian: H. jati 
jeti ‘ musical rhythm " ; H. dabba deppa “a tin vessel for holding 
oil”; H. bara bedäyi “self praise, magnifying”; H. lattü lettu 
“a child's top”; M. dambdi dempiti “ a copper coin of small value ” ; 
M. dasrã desra “ a festival held in honour of Durga”; M. lakhotà 
“ closed letter ", lekköttü “ envelope" ` H.M. dabbä deppi “a small 
box”; H.M. bangla benkalavü “a bungalow " ; H.M. lügôti lenkötti ; 
E. laddü, M. laddu leddu “ a globular-sweetmeat ”. 

Indo-Aryan a preceded by palatal stops (both voiced and voiceless) 
is:also found represented by e in a fairly large number of loanwords. 
The change which is evidently due to the position of the tongue 
required for the production of palatals colouring the vowel following, 
is often met with in the colloquial dialects in native Malayälam words, 
showing a in the literary dialect. Ex. cakini, cekini “ layers of fibre 
enclosing the flesh of jack fruit" ; cake, cekifi " coco-nut fibre ” ; 
` cavittu, cevittu “ kick” ; cali, celi "mud? ; cafivii, cefivii “ slope ”. 

The following forms with e in literary Malayalam, a few of them 
showing alternatives with a and e, may be regarded as loans from the 
popular dialect. Sk. candra- “gold”, centram “golden neck 
ornament" ; Sk. campaka-, cempakam “ michelia champaca " ; Sk. 
caru- cafuvam, cefuvam “ cooking pot”: Sk. ghatiti jhetiti “ soon " ; 
Sk. Jhampada- cempata “ a mode of beating time " ; Pa. Pk. camma- 
cemman.‘‘ a worker in leather" ; Pa. Pk. cakka- cakkü, cekkü “ oil 
press ”. | 

With the above may be compared Sanskrit loanwords in Kanarese 
showing a similar ehange. Ka. candi, cendi “a passionate, violent 
female”; Ka. canda, cenda “lovely, charming” ; Ka. candira, 
cendira ‘ moon" ; Ka. carce, cerce “ smearing the body with sandal ”. 

It remains to suggest an explanation for the phonetic development 
detailed above. Malayalam a is not the equivalent of Hindi or Marathi 
a. In pronunciation it takes its place between numbers four and five 
of the cardinal vowels, more inclined towards number four than five, 
and evinces a tendency towards greater closeness under favourable 
circumstances. In the case of voiced consonants an occasion for the 
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natural tendency to manifest itself is provided by the lack of muscular 
intensity characterizing their pronunciation. a preceded by palatals 
also has changed to e in colloquial Malayalam in a fairly large number 
of words (cf. the previous paragraphs). It may be observed that the 
influence of the position of the tongue required for the production of 
the palatal consonants is, like the lack of muscular intensity noted 
above, a favourable factor conditioning the change. The above change 
is not observable when a follows a voiceless stop or voiced aspirate 
(palatals excluded), the reason being the resistance offered by the 
greater muscular tension involved in their pronunciation, ex. Sk. 
kaksä kacca “ hem of the garment tucked into the waistband, cloth 
in general”: Sk. cakra- cakram " wheel, a coin valued 1-28 of a 
rupee” ; Sk. taksan- taccan “ sawer of wood " ; Sk. paksa- paksam 
“ partiality” ; Sk. khadga- khalgam “sword”: Sk. chanda- 
“appearance, look, shape ”, cantam " beauty”; Sk. phalaka- palaka 
“plank” ; Sk. ghanta ghanta “ bell" ; Sk. dhana- dhañam “ wealth, 
riches" ; Sk. bhangi- “way of dressing, fashion, toilet", bhangi 
‘beauty ". An interesting parallel of a phonetic change affecting 
only voiced consonants is provided by the cerebralization of dentals 
in Sindhi. The surd stops and aspirates which are pronounced with 
greater energy have remained dentals in Sindhi, while d alone has been 
cerebralized. (R. L. Turner, JRAS., 1924, p. 583.) 

Voiceless stops of certain loanwords in Malayalam, going back to 
voiced stops followed by a in Indo-Aryan, are pronounced with e in 
colloquial Malayalam. Ex. Sk. gati- " movement, procedure ", keti 
“means, way”; Sk. garuda- kefutan “ Visnu's bird" ; Sk. garbha- 
kerpam “ pregnancy”; Sk. garva- keruvi “pride”; Sk. danda-, 
OMal. tentam " fine, punishment, trouble”; Pa.Pk. ganthi- kenti 
“inflammation of the scrotum ”’. 

In Tamil e is not only pronounced after voiceless stops repre- 
senting Sanskrit voiced stops, but also written. Ex. Sk. gaja- Tam. 
kecam ; Sk. gandha- Tam. kentam “odour”; Sk. gambhira- Tam. 
kempiram “depth, profundity”; Sk. darsana- Tam. tericanam ; 
Sk. bandhu- Tam. pentu “ relation, friend " ; Sk. bala- Tam. pelam 
“strength”; Sk. bandha- Tam. pentam “ tie, bondage ". 

The foregoing examples would suggest that Malayälam and Tamil 
had a period when Sanskrit initial voiced stops were pronounced voiced 
in the loanwords. The appearance of a in colloquial Malayalam where 
we would naturally expect e as in kañcāvů “hemp” (Sk. gañga), 
tanta “stick, pole” (Sk. danda-), pampafam “ spinning top” (Sk. 
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bambhara- “ bee”), tavi “ ladle" (Pk. duvvi) may be regarded as the 
result of the attempt on the part of the learned to maintain, as far as 
possible, the pronunciation of Sanskrit words as written, influencing 
the colloquial speech. In this connection may be contrasted the 
retention of e after k by Malayalam, both in the colloquial and the 
literary dialects, in native Dravidian words where Kanarese shows 
ga- < Primitive Dravidian ga-. (For the general loss of voice in the 
initial voiced stops of Tamil and Malayalam see Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian, p. 48, “ Sanskrit and Dravidian,” by Jules Bloch.) Ex. 
keitü in anakkettü “dam”, Kan. gattu; kettù “bundle”, Kan. 
gatte ` keltu in kettu-tati " beard about the chin ", Kan. gadda ` kentan 
“large”, Kan. gandu; keta " trembling palpitation ", Kan. gada ; 
kenakku “to roar, sound harsh ", Kan. gane. 

In the above instances, unlike the case of Sanskrit loans, there is 
nothing to tell the Malayalam speaker that the e represents earlier 
a, and in the absence of any force mfluencing e towards being 
pronounced a, e has remained unchanged both in literary and colloquial 
Malayalam. 

In the pronunciation of y, r, and | both the factors conditioning the 
change, namely the lack of muscular tension and the palatal position 
of the tongue,! are present. Hence a following these sounds also shows 
` a regular change to e. With this may be contrasted a remaining 
unchanged after v, which latter is the only voiced sound occurring 
initially in native Malayalam words. Ex. Sk. vata- vatam “ rope" 
Sk. varna- varnam “colour”; Sk. valli- valle “creeper”; Sk. 
varädı varal " a musical tone”; Sk. vana- vañam “forest”: Sk. 
vayas- vayass “age”. The labial position of v may also have been 
responsible to a certain extend for resisting the change. 

In conclusion, then, we see that the change of a to e in the Indo- | 
Aryan borrowings of Malayalam is conditioned by the lack of muscular 
intensity of the consonant preceding a or the palatal poringa of the 
consonant with which a is associated. 


1 In Malayalam r and ¿are pronounced with the tongue placed m a palatal position. 
It may be noted that there are two kinds of r in Malayalam, one palatal (Z) and the other 
alveolar (r), and that the alveolar + occurs only very rarely in the Indo-Aryan 
borrowings. 


Observations on Middle Indian Morphology 
By Louis H. Gray 


NVESTIGATION of Middle Indian morphology from the strictly 
linguistic point of view can fairly be said to have been made thus 
far-only by Jules Bloch, notably in his L'Indo-aryen du Véda aux 
temps modernes (Paris, 1934). However valuable as descriptive 
grammars and as collections of material the Grammatik der. Prakrit- 
Sprachen of Richard Pischel (Strasbourg, 1900) and the Pali Literatur 
und Sprache of Wilhelm Geiger (Strasbourg, 1916) undoubtedly are, 
both works are far from linguistic in purpose. In Bloch’s masterly 
survey of the history of Indian linguistic development from Vedic 
through Sanskrit and Middle Indian to Modern Indian, on the other 
hand, embracing phonology, morphology, and sentence-structure, 
it was scarcely possible, in view of the mass of material, for him to 
discuss every detail. It ismy purpose, then, as a comparative linguist, 
to consider in the following pages certain phenomena in Middle Indian 
which seem to merit further study, omitting on principle all that 
appears already to have been satisfactorily explained, such as the 
pronouns (cf. Bloch, pp. 145-7). Speaking in very general terms, 
Middle Indian would seem to present a mixture of forms common to 
Vedic and Sanskrit, a number of survivals to be paralleled only in 
Vedic or Iranian, and a considerable amount of contamination of 
formations whose functions were, at least approximately, identical. 


I. Nouns 


The nominative singular of -a-stems ends in -6 in the majority of 
Präkrits and in Pali, but in -e in Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi, and in 
- in Apabhraméa (Sanskrit putrás: Mg, AMg putte: A puttu). The 
two latter are reflected in Old Sirhhalese (pute) and perhaps in Old 
Bengali (kumbhire "crocodile": Skt. kumbhäras), and in Old 
Rajasthani and Sindhi (pau = Skt. püdas “foot”, deh“ = desäs 
“country ") respectively (Bloch, pp. 167, 168); while -e is at least 
superficially found in such Gä6ä Avesta forms as vats = Skt. vácas 
“speech” (C. Bartholomae, in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
i, Strasbourg, 1901, pp. 154, 179). The Middle Indian -e is explained 
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by R. O. Franke (Pali und Sanskrit, Strasbourg, 1902, pp. 104, 116, 
128) as for -@-t, a view which scarcely deserves even mention. The 
question arises, rather, whether a purely phonological explanation 
may not be in order, The Skt. -6 for -as, -ah has long seemed to me to 
be, not a true [o:] but a mere façon d'écrire for a very different 
phoneme. In Skt., -as < *-os (e.g. dévas < *ékuos) is preserved before 
voiceless occlusives (d$vas pdtati “the horse falls"), but is written 
-6 before voiced occlusives (ásvô dhävati “the horse runs"). Now 
d$vó dhävati is obviously for *áévaz dhävati ; but [z] not being a Skt. 
phoneme, it vanishes with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
‘vowel. In other words, *az > Së *[o:], so that the real 
pronunciation of ásvô dhávat was probably something like [agvo: 
d‘a:vati]. Beside this, however, there would seem to have been the more 
regular development of "az to [a:], ie. [asva: d'a:vati] beside [asvo: 
d‘a:vati]. Between these two there would appear to have been inter- 
mediate stages in which the relevant vowels were obscured, and one 
may accordingly suggest that the type of putie is a " dullimg ” of 
[putta:] < *[putrá:], and puttu of [puttó:] < [putró:]. 

Developments analogous to those here suggested may be seen in 
Anglo-Saxon stán [stain] > Middle English stane, ston [ston] ` 
> English stone [ston] > [stoun], but Scots stane [ste:n] (in Northern 
English the “ rounding ” of [a:] did not take place), north-east Norfolk 
and east Suffolk [stan] (cf. J. Wright, English Dialect Grammar, 
Oxford, 1905, pp. 88-92). 

In the ablatwe singular, Mähärästri, Jaina Maharastri, and AMg 
puttão (M, etc., also puttàu), Sauraseni, Jaina Sauraseni, Mg puttädo 
(JS also puttädu), Paisàci puttato, puttátu appear to be contaminations 
of putrdt and putrátas, unless, as my pupil, Mr. Wiliam B. S. Smith, 
suggests, they are for the ablative putrat plus the genitive-ablative 
-as < Indo-European *-es, *-os of consonantal stems (cf. the A 
genitive singular puitaho, puttassu contaminated from putrásga 
and *putras-as, Pischel, p. 251). The view of Pischel (p. 63) 
that @ is arbitrarily lengthened before -tas seems quite without 
foundation. 

M putiaht, puttahimio, and A puttahé, putiahu are more complex. 
The form puttähi seems to presuppose *puttábha, perhaps a contamina- 
tion of *putrót (Skt. puträt) with an instrumental singular *putrébhi 
(cf. Greek -0ed-du, Armenian mardo-v), this being aided by the 
confusion between the ablative and the instrumental in the plural 
in AMg and JM, where both cases are puttehim (sometimes 
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strengthened in the AMg ablative by the ablatival -tas, puttehimto). 
The form putiähi would seem to be identical in type with Skt. (SB) 
uttaráha “from the north”, daksindhi “from the south" (Panini, 
v, in, 37: ahi ca dire). 

Elsewhere also, as is well known, the instrumental plural has 
usurped the functions of the ablative, as in Greek, Latin, Old Irish, 
and Gothic (Aëkous, lupis, feraib, wulfam ; cf. also the dative-ablative 
plural -m- in Slavic beside the instrumental singular -m-, e.g. Old 
Church Slavic vlükomü : vlükomi, and Greek Deódi(v) as instrumental, 
ablative, and locative alike, both singular and plural) The formative 
-bhi- likewise appears in the dative singular of certain pronouns 
(e.g. Skt. tübhyam, GAv ma’byä, Latin sibi, Oscan sifet), in the 
instrumental of all numbers (ang. ` Greek Beodı, Arm. mardov; 
plur.: Ved. devebhis, Old Irish feraib; dual: Skt. devébhyam, 
GAv zastéibya, Old Irish feraib), and in the dative-ablative plural 
(Skt. devébhyas, GAv dátaé'byo, Latin deabus, Oscan luisarifs, Gaulish 
vapavoreaBo). The base-meaning seems to have been “with”, 
but—at least in the historic period—the formative was common to 
several cases and to all three numbers (cf. Gray, in Language, vii 
[1932], 191, 192-3, 194, 195, 197). 

The A ablative type of puttahé is apparently derived from 
*pulrásyas, i.e. it has the termination of the feminine genitive-ablative 
pronoun, a like confusion of genders recurring in the AMg, JM dative 
puttãe < *putrdyai (Pischel, p. 249). The form puitahu, on the other 
hand, seems to point to an original *putrábhas, i.e. to a formative -bh- 
(as in dedbus, luisarifs, vauavoıkaßo), as contrasted with -bhi- (as 
in devébhyas, dädae'byö), plus the genitive-ablative termination -as. 
Derivation from *putrás- plus -as seems much less likely, and. Pischel's 
interpretation (p. 257) of the A ablative plural puttahü as equivalent 
to the Skt. ablative dual putrdbhyüm appears highly improbable. 

The nominative plural masculine and neuter, represented by AMg 
puttäo (masculine), M, AMg, JM, S, Mg phalaim, phalai, phala; 
(A, M also phalaï) (neuter) likewise call for consideration. Pischel’s 
view (p. 254) that puttäo represents Skt. puträs plus the nominative 
plural termination -as of consonantal stems is obviously incorrect, 
nor can the Präkrit form be compared with the Vedic type puträsas, 
Av. aspânho, Old Persian bagäha (the latter probably borrowed from 
Medic; see Meillet-Benveniste, Grammaire du vieux-perse’, Paris, 
1931, pp. 10-11, 175) since A < s does not disappear in Prakrit (Pischel, 
pp. 183, 184). The type of puttäo, like those of AMg, JM, $ aggio, 
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AMg, JM väüo (contrast Skt. agndyas, vaydvas), would seem to be 
formed directly from the attested Prakrit nominatives plural puttä, 
aggi, vat plus the plural termination -as of consonantal stems. 
Similarly the feminine types of M, AMg, JM, 8, Mg mäläo, devio, 
vahüo are from *mdldas, *devias, “vadhüas (contrast Pali malayas, 
but deviyo, vadhuyo, as opposed to Skt. mäläs, devyàs [Vedic devis], 
vadhvas), with the long vowel carried throughout, plus the con- 
sonantal termination -as (cf. Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe, 
Paris, 1920, p. 186). 

The neuter types of phaläim, dahwm, mahüwh, continued in the 
Marathi -em (Bloch, pp. 81, 185; cf. R. L. Turner, JRAS 1915, 
p. 27; 1927, p. 230) and represented in Sanskrit by phdlani, 
dádhini, mddhim, have their long vowel from the types represented. 
by Vedic phdla, dádhi, mádhi (cf. Young Avesta xšaðra, zarabustri, 
po"ru—quantity of final vowel ambiguous) The final oan, |, + 
can come only from *-in(t), borrowed from the -in-stems. Here one 
would expect *-in(1), ie. *phalaim, etc. (cf. Skt. balini); but the -i- 
is clearly due to analogy with the -2- of the Prakrit nominative and : 
accusative plural masculine of the type of aggino, seen also in the 
instrumental singular agginã and in the genitive singular aggino 
(cf. Skt. instrumental singular agnind, Pali aggind, genitive aggino, 
ablative agginã ; cf. also the short vowel in Av. vohungm, Old Persian 
dahyunam). Against this hypothesis one may fairly argue that final 
- is preserved in the Mg ablative singular puttahi (cf. A puttähë), 
in the M, etc., locative singular putiammi (cf. A putiahi) and 
instrumental plural puttehi(m), puttehi, and in the A locative plural 
puttaht ` and that the only loss of a final vowel recorded for Präkrit 
noun-inflexion is in the type of the A instrumental singular puttem, 
puttë (cf. also Pischel, pp. 111-12). A solution may possibly be sought 
in the fact that in stems in -n- (and -ni-) from which -àni—and, 
consequently, -înt, -Um—is borrowed (Debrunner-Wackernagel, 
Altindische Grammatik, ii, Göttingen, 1930, 105, 160-2, 276-7), Av 
shows forms in -gn < *-än beside those in -dmi < *-Gna (e.g. GA. 
dämgm ` afëmäni), and this ending is borrowed in Av -a-stems (e.g. 
GAv jönaram, YAv amssyan: GAv aka, YAv zša0ra, Old Persian 
hamaranä [Bartholomae, pp. 225, 233; cf. also K. Brugmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen?, Strasbourg, 1897-1916, n, i, 232]). In Präkrit phalam, 
phalãim, etc., I see, accordingly, a survival of the Indo-Iranian. 
doublets *-n? and *-n. 
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II. VERBS AND VERBALS 

In the present indicative active only the À types of the first singular 
vattaü, the first plural vattahü, the second plural vattahu, and the 
third plural vattahi are not self-evident. The type of vattat, whose 
termination survives in Old Hindi, Braj, Old Gujarati, and 
Chhatisgarhi -a& (Bloch, Indo-aryen, pp. 248-9; cf. R. Hoernle, 
Comparative Grammar cf the Gaudian Languages, London, 1880, 
p. 335), is well explained by Pischel (p. 322) as for *vartakam ; but 
his view that this is to be compared with Skt. yämakı = yam: (KB 
xxvii, 1) and the forms pacatakı, chindhaki = pácati, chindha, ete., 
quoted by Skt. grammarians, seems improbable (cf. L. Renou, 
Grammaire sanscrite, Paris, 1930, p. 247). In *vartakam I incline to 
see, rather, the element -kam which appears in the nominative singular 
of the first personal pronoun M ahaam, JM ahayam, Asoka hakam, 
Mg hag(g)e, A, Pañjäbi, Braj hat, etc. = Skt. ahakám < *eghm-kóm 
(cf. Pischel, p. 293; Bloch, pp. 145, 191, and Mémoires de la Société 
de Länguistique de Paris, xxii [1929], 115). This element -kam is 
of doubtful origin, but is possibly the formative which recurs in the 
Indo-Iranian “ genitive plural" (Skt. asmüka(m), yusmüka(m), Av 
ahmakom, yusmikem). In any event, it would seem that the pronominal 
ending -aŭ has here influenced the verb (cf. also the Pali first singular 
optative vatteyyaham < *vatteyyam aham, Asokan vatte ‘harn, and 
Pali first plural optative vatieyyamhe < *vatteyya amhe [Geiger, 
p. 75; Bloch, loce. citt.]). 

Whether the second singular vattahi is to be compared with Skt. 
vértasi (Pischel, pp. 183, 322) or—as seems rather more likely— 
with an imperative *vartadhı (Bloch, Imdo-aryen, p. 247), it, in con- 
junction with the second plural vaitahu, plainly accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable À in the first and third plural vattahã, vattahi. 
The form vattahu itself presupposes *vdrtathas, with -as instead of -a 
(cf. Skt. vdrtatha) on the analogy of a first plural *vdriahas (cf. Skt. 
vértämas ` that we here have a dual—cf. Skt. vdrtathas—seems 
rather less likely). 

In the first person plural one would expect *vatiahu (cf. Skt. 
vérlämas, general Prakrit vattämo), but, besides the shortening of 
à by analogy with the rest of the present, *-u has become A. 
apparently under the influence of the singular vaitaú. In the third 
plural vatiahi, represented in Modern Indian by Old Gujarati näcai 
“they dance”, Awadhi and Braj cala? " they go”, and Chhatisgarhi 
ghuchaï ‘ they can move” (Bloch, pp. 248 9; Turner, JRAS 1927. 
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p. 238 regards the nasalization as representing the older termination- 
nti), the nasalization, perhaps drawn from the first plural, is added ` 
to the singular vaitat, so that the relation may be summarized 
in the scheme :— B 
First sing. vattaü ` first plur. vaitahi = third sing. vattar: 
third plur. vattahi (cf., on the whole question, Bloch, pp. 247-9). 
In the middle, a single Pali form merits consideration here. The ' 
first plural of the type of vattamhe (with the semantic distinction in . 
Pali between vatt- “ exist”, etc., and vatt- “be right” we are not — 
concerned in this connection), cited only by grammarians, is clearly 
for *vártasme, and can scarcely arise from syncope of *vattämahe 
= Skt. vériämahe, despite Geiger, p. 107, and V. Henry, Précis de .. 
grammaire pálie, Paris, 1904, p. 80. Just as in the first plural active - 
. of the type of avattamha (see below, p. 570), we evidently have a 
formation analogous to—perhaps actually vombined with—the 
copula *amhe (cf. the active amhã = Skt. smás) with -e mechanically 


substituted for -à as a “ primary ” middle sign on the analogy of  . 


vattast ` valtase ` valtati : valtate; vattanir: vattante, the proceeding 
being aided by the -e of the second plural, ‚where it is fully justified 
(cf. Pali vatiavhe [attested only by grammarians]: Skt. vártadhve, | 
and see Bloch, p. 232). The type of vattämase beside vattamhe, which 
recurs in the imperative and optative types vatiämase, vattemase, 
shows merely another mechanical substitution of the “primary” ` 
middle characteristic -e for the active A (cf. the Vedic first plural 
active vériämasi) ; and the type vattamhase appears to be simply a 
contamination of the two types vattamhe and vattämase (Geiger, 
p. 107). The aorist middle type of avattamhase is probably of identical 
origin (see below, p. 573). 

The optative has been discussed by Pischel (pp. 325-9, and KZ 
xxxv [1899], 142-3), H. Jacobi (ibid., p. 577), Geiger (pp. 110-11), 
and especially Bloch (pp. 233-4, and “ Quelques désinences d’optatif 
en moyen-indien épigraphique et littéraire ", in MSLP xxiii, 107-120). 
It falls into two types, represented by Präkrit vatte = Skt. vdrtet — 
(Type A) and vattejjä < *várteyat, *vdrteyat(i) (Type B) respectively. 
The first of these calls for little comment except for the types of the 
Asokan third plural vattevű < *vérievur beside vatteyü (contrast Skt. 
várteyur), where I can account for v instead of y only on the very 
unsatisfactory assumption of an arbitrarily sporadic interchange of . 


the two phonemes (cf., for other instances, Pischel, p. 177), and Asokan . | 


vattävu, a contamination of the optative represented by Skt. vdrteyur 
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with a subjunctive *vdrtäyur, again with v for y; the general Präkrit 
third plural type vatte < “vérien; the Pali first singular vatte 
< *vártem; and the first plural vattemu < *váriemu, where one 
apparently has a contamination of the optative (cf. Skt. vdrtema) 
with the imperative (cf. Skt. värtatu) (Bloch, MSLP xxi, 118; 
that -w is a Prakritism for -as [cf. AMg accemu, etc., and see Pischel, 
p. 235; Geiger, p. 81] is less likely). 

Type B is more complex. It would appear to be a contamination of 
an analogical extension of the type of Skt. várteyam with the 
subjunctive (Pischel’s view, that the contamination is of the thematic 
and the athematic optatives, seems less likely). Rather intricate in 
detail, the type will perhaps most clearly be presented by the following 


comparative table :— 


Präkrit. Pali. Skt. optative. Skt. subjunctive. 
Singular 1 . vattejjā Ved. vária 
valtejjämi valteyyàmi *yarteyami 
vatteyyam varteyam 
(cf. As. avatte "ham)" vatteyyaham ‘*varteyam ahám 
» 2.  vattejjasr vatleyyàsi *varteyasr vartäs(t) 
vattejjast vatteyya *várleyas(t) 
an 23. vattejjā valteyyatr *várteyāt() vartai(r) 
vattejja valteyya *varteyat 
Plural 1  . vajtejjàma valleyyäma  *vérteyaäma vértäma 
» 2 . valtejjäha valleyyatha *värteyätha vartatha 
vattejjaha *vérleyatha 
» 3 © vattejja *yarteyan vártan 
vattejja *yarleyan 


vatteyyu(m) värteyur 


[4 2 


It is possible, furthermore, that the “ injunctive " of the type of 
Skt. (d)vartam, (d)vartas, (d)vartat, (d)variama (but not [d]vartata), 
(d)vartan, may also have played some part in the formation. The 
Prakrit first singular vattesja seems to be a contamination of the Vedic 
subjunctive vártã with the optative várteyam, as vattejjami (Pali 
vatteyyamt) is of vérteyam with the present indicative vértämi ; and 
the type of vattejja is probably by analogy with the third singular 
vattejja (otherwise Pischel, pp. 326); for Pah vatteyyaham, etc., see 
above, p. 567; for -a < -as in the Pali second singular see Geiger, 
pp. 73, 128, 129. 

In the imperative active the -u characteristic of the third persons 
(vattaü, Š, Mg, Dhakki vattadu : vattantu = Skt. vdrtatw ` vártantu) 
has analogically influenced the first singular (recorded only by 
grammarians) vattámu, the second singular vattasu, vattesu, and the 
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A second plural vattahu, vattehu, this explanation (cf. Pischel, p. 331) 
being much more plausible than the older view (repeated by Bloch, 
Indo-aryen, p. 249), which makes the termination a transfer from 
the middle voice (Skt. vértasva, Pali vattassu), in which event one would 
expect a Prakrit *vattassa or *vatidssa (cf. Pischel, p. 218). 

The first singular vattamu < *vártam-u corresponds to the formation 
of Skt. vértämi, while vattamu << *vártam-u, outwardly similar to the 
Pali first singular indicative vattam beside vatlämı, seems to be, in 
reality, an old “ injunctive ” (cf. Skt. dvartam), just as the A second 
singular vattu appears to be for *vártas (cf. Skt. duartas). The A second 
plural vattahu may either. be the indicative used as an imperative (as 
is true also of the second plural vattaha and of the third plural vatiahi) 
or may have arisen from *vartathu, with -th- instead of -t- through 
analogy with the indicative (cf. $, Mg vattadha, vattedha, general 
Präkrit vattaha, Pali vattatha contrasted with Skt. vártata), exactly 
as the second singular imperative vattasu < *várias-u corresponds 
mechanically to the second singular indicative vattasi = Skt. vártast ; 
i.e. we have here a contamination of the imperative and the “ injunctive ” 
The A second singular vaitahı would seem to be for *vártadha, with 
-hi < -dhi carried over from the “ athematic " conjugation; and the 
AMg vattahi strongly suggests a survival of the subjunctive seen in Vedic ` 
vártüs(i) (cf. the Skt. “ imperatives " first singular vártam, first plural 
vértäma, which are really subjunctives). In the imperative forms with 
-e- beside those in -a- —vattesu, vattehi, vattémha, vattedha, vattehu— 
one clearly has contaminations of the imperative with the optative 
(cf. Skt. vdrtes, ebe) The Pali second singular imperative vattassu 
can scarcely have arisen directly from *vdrtasva (cf. Skt. vartasva), 
despite Geiger (p. 109), for this should give *vatiassa. It evidently 
represents a contamination of váriasva and vártatu. 

The first plural type vattémha (M, S, Mg, Dhakki, and frequently 
JM) is well explained by Pischel (pp. 332-3) as based on the 
** injunctive " of the -s-aorist seen in Vedic gesma (i.e. ge-s-ma), jésma, 
and desma, while the type vattamha would, correspondingly, be for 
koéria-s-ma, the first plural of the Pali aorist avattamha beside avattämo 
(cf. Skt. dvartama) possibly pointing to an identical origin (for another 
explanation see below, p. 572). The Pali second plural middle vatiavho 
is clearly for *vartadh(u)vas (Bloch, p. 232), a form which seems best 
explicable as a contamination of the second plural *vdrtadhva (cf. 
the unique Vedic ydjadhva, RV vin, ii, 37, and Greek depeode [see 
Brugmann, n, iii, 651, and Gray in Language, vi (1930), 239]) with 
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a second singular active “injunctive” corresponding to Skt. 
(d)vartas. The third plural vattahi, like the second plural vattaha, 
is merely the indicative used as an imperative. 

In the future the normal ending of the first singular is -m rather 
than -mi (Prakrit vattissam, Pali valtissam, as contrasted with Skt. 
vartisyämr (Gäthä Pali even has the type vattam in the present). 
Here we seem to have a trace of the “ injunctive ” (cf. Pali aorist 
agamisam and the Skt. conditional dvartisyam, Pali avattissam, and 
see Bloch, MSLP, xxiii, 119), a similar phenomenon recurring in the 
(rare) M verse-form of the first plural vattissäma beside the normal 
vattissamo and in the regular Pali type vatiissäma (contrast Skt. 
vartisydmas), possibly in the Prakrit first plural vattihissa, and probably, 
in the second plural vattchittha. 

For the first plural, Prakrit grammarians record the types vatizhissa, 
vatichissa beside vattissämo, vattissamu, vattissama, vattihamo, vat amu, 
vattihiima, vattthimo, vattihimu, vattihima. The termination -ssd 
is obscure, but phonologically it may come from -t8d, -tsã, -háa, -hsa, 
-hsä, -$ya, -Srã, sla, -$vü, sya, -sva, -syd, -sva (Pischel, pp. 217-18, 
224-5, 225-6). Of these, only -sv& (-sva) appears to be even remotely 
possible here, so that vattihissã would seem to be for *vartisyisva. 
The form seems to be, in reality, dual, not plural, in origin, and appears 
to be a contamination of the true future seen in Skt. vartisyävas, 
vartısydmas,- Präkrit vattissamo, etc., with the -s-aorist (cf. Skt. 
d-sraut-s-va and the M, etc., first plural imperative vattémha ~ Vedic 
gesma cited above), with the long vowel which appears in the 
Lithuanian reflexive type dirbavo-s. With the grade in ë instead of ð, 
we may perhaps also cite Old Church Slavic veze-vé in this connection. 
This form is usually explained as influenced by the second personal 
pronoun dual vé (see, e.g., Meillet-Vaillant, Le Slave commun’, Paris, 
1934, p. 325), but it is at least possible that the analogy worked in the 
reverse direction, especially as only Slavic shows a long vowel in this 
pronominal form (cf. Brugmann, II, ii, 412, 426-7). The -h- in vattihissa, 
etc., would seem to represent ‘ a special treatment of -ss- > -s- in a 
terminational element ”, seen also in the Mg genitive singular puttaha, 
À puttaha, puttahó < *puttasa < puttassa < putrásya, *putrdsas 
(Turner, JRAS 1927, pp. 232-5 ; BSOS V [1930], 50; VI [1932], 531). 

The second plural of the Präkrit type vattihitthã (known only from 
grammarians, with the exception of AMg dahittha as contrasted with 
Skt. dasydtha) is interpreted (e.g. Pischel, p. 363) as based on an 
“injunctive” of the -is-aorist (Prakrit vattihittha < *vartisyista). 
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We should, however, expect -tth-, not -tth-, < -ist-, just as we should 
. in the Pali second plural aorist active avattittha, second singular aorist 
middle avattittho, and third singular avattittha, Präkrit avattitthä, 
Asokan vadhitha. The presence in Pali of the types of avattattha 
beside avattıttha, with -ith- < -st-, sugggests that in the forms with 
-tith- either we have a contamination of the -cs-aorist with the 
“ thematic ” aorist (i.e. the type of Skt. dbodhista contaminated with 
that of dsicaia; cf. K. F. Johansson, in KZ xxxi [1893], 450-3, 
though he considered the contamination to be with the -s-aorist 
rather than with the “ thematic’); or that, as suggested by Mr. Smith 
(cf. also Henry, p. 89; Bloch, p. 232), the termination has been 
influenced by the second plural of the copula (M ttha, Pali attha, Skt. 
sthá), which, like às-, sthã-, vart-, and bhav-, had already been used 
in Sanskrit with the present participle to express continuous action 
just like English I am standing, Late Latin stat spargendo “ he is 
scattering ", Spanish estoy comiendo, Italian sto mangiando “I am 
eating " (cf. J. S. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886, pp. 294-5). 
It is quite possible that both factors were operative simultaneously. 
If this explanation may be accepted for the type vattihittha, vattihittha 
would seem to have been similarly influenced by the vanished aorist 
of stha-, *attha, corresponding to Pali attha = Skt. dsthät, the third 
singular being generalized just as in the case of Prakrit asi = Skt, 
dsit (cf. Pischel, p. 359). Beside vadhitha Asoka has the normal form 
nikhamitha. For the cerebral in Pali atthã (cf. M, JM thai) see Geiger, 
p. 71. 

When we turn to the aorist, only Pali forms need renewed con- 
sideration here. The first plural active of the type of avattamha 
< *dvartasma may derive its ending from the copula amha (cf. M 
mho, mha, Skt. smás ; see Bloch, p. 232), though it is more probably 
connected with the type of such Vedic aorists as gesma, jésma, and 
desma (see above, p. 570). The rare type of avattimha is the precise 
equivalent of Skt. ávartisma, and the second plural avattittha is for 
* warlasta. For the second plural avattattha beside avattittha < *ávartasta 
and dvartista respectively, and for -tth- instead of -tth-, we have already 
advanced two hypotheses in discussing the future (p. 572); and in 
the type of avattatha we have simply a borrowing of the present ending 
(vattatha ; cf. Bloch, p. 232). 

In the third plural types of Pali avattimsu (Pràkrit avattimsu), 
su is explained as equivalent to Skt. dvartisur (Pischel, p. 360; 
cf. Henry, p. 89), but it seems, rather, to be a contamination of 
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*avaltünn and “antawa (cf. Skt. donna du ie. of the -a- 
aorist and the -is-aorist. . Asoka has the forms alocayisn, nikhamisu, 
ichisu; of. Skt. dbhavisur, ete.. 

The Pali second singular middle type vattittho cannot be compared 
directly with that of Skt. duartisthäs despite Geiger, p. 130, but seems 
to be from *dvartisthas through confusion of the middle termination 
-thas with the active -as (cf. Bloch, p. 231, and for the dental instead 
of the cerebral, above, p. 572), together with a contamination of the 
-a-aorist and the -is-aorist (cf. Skt. dvartas : dvartisthas). The third 
singular of the type of avattatha (Asokan Prakrit nikhamitha, vadhitha), 
with -th- where one would expect -t- (cf. Skt. dvartata), is very puzzling 
(cf. Bloch, p. 232). The only suggestion that I can offer is that we have 
here a contamination of the “thematic” with the -?s-aorist, i.e. 
avattatha < dvartata ~ *avattattha < *avattasta ~ *avattittha 
< dvartista. The quantity of the final vowel—short in Pali avattatha, 
but long in Asokan vadhithã--may be due to analogy with similar 
phenomena already observed in the future. The same -th- reappears 
in the Pali third singular optative and conditional middle (vattetha, 
avattissatha), and may conceivably be due to the fact that these, like 
the aorist itself, are characterized by “secondary " endings. 

The termination of the first person plural of the type of avattamhase 
can scarcely be derived directly from *-mase, as stated by Geiger 
(pp. 107, 109). It must stand for *ávartasmase, which seems best 
explained as a mere borrowing from the present type of vattamhe 
(see above, p. 568). 

The A infinitive of the type of vatiana is obviously the nominative 
singular of an action-noun corresponding exactly to Skt. vértanam 
(for the use of the bare stem instead of the form in -m cf. Pischel, 
p. 248), and it survives in Modern Indian (Bloch, p. 283). It can, 
however, scarcely be equated with Kanesian (“ Hittite ") infinitives 
of the type of hark-ana “ go to ruin ”, since these are probably datives 
beside the regular type of idalawani “to injure ” (E. H. Sturtevant, 
Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, Philadelphia, 1933, 
pp. 151, 267). Beside vattana we also find vattanahi (probably a locative 
singular, less plausibly a locative or instrumental plural; cf, Pischel, 
p. 392) and vaftanahä, which looks like a genitive plural (Pischel, 
loc. cit.). Since, however, no infinitive in the plural is known in Indo- 
European, it may be suggested that vatianahd is for *vértanatham, 
i.e.'a noun of action in -no- plus the Indo-Iranian formative -tha- 
< -tho-, also used to make nomina actionis (e.g. Skt. gathá-, Av gata- ; 


A 
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Skt. bhrthá- ; cf. W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar?, Boston, U.S.A., 
1896, p. 436; B. Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung, Jena, 1878, 
pp. 84-5; Bartholomae, pp. 107, 110). At the same time, -tha- is not 
used either in Sanskrit or in Avesta to form secondary noun-derivatives, 
so that the suggestion is open to grave objection. Another 
A infinitive of the type of devam “to give" would seem 
to be the locative (cf. Vedic miirdhán beside mürdhäni, and see 
Brugmann, n, ii, 177-8) of the formation in -wen- which appears in 
 inflected form in infinitives of the type of Vedic dàváne, Cyprian 
doFevar, Greek ovat, GAV vidvandt, and which finds an exact 
counterpart in Av rördwen and the Kanesian “supine” type of 
peskewan “giving” (Bartholomae, pp. 145, 146; Sturtevant, 
p. 158). 

The Pali infinitival types vattiiäye and vattetuye, like the AMg 
vattae, vattitae, are obviously datives (cf. Bloch, p. 252; cf. also the 
survival of the dative in Pali in an infinitival use, e.g. dassanäya 
“to see”, Geiger, pp. 78, 151). On the other hand, vatiae, etc., are 
scarcely to be equated, despite Pischel, p. 392, with Skt. vdrttave, 
even if intervocalic v occasionally vanishes in Prakrit (Pischel, p. 137), 
but must be exactly equivalent to Skt. váriaye. Similarly, the Pali 
type of vattitäye would seem to be a contamination of *vartitäya 
and *vdrtitaye (datives of *vártita- and *vartiti- respectively), Just .as 
valletuye is of vértayitum and *vartayataye (i.e. the causative infinitive 
and the dative of *vdriayati-; cf. Bloch, p. 132). 

Of the gerunds (or absolutives), the types of JS vattidüna, Pallava 
Grant vattitinam, JM vattvina(m), Gatha Pali (rare) vattitina, 
represent a contamination of a gerund in *-tvdna (cf. Vedic -ivanam, 
cited only by grammarians) with the infinitive in -tum, with -tū < -tu 
by analogy with *-tvdna and probably also with gerunds of the type of 
AMg valtiyânam, Pali vattiyäna (cf. the Vedic alternation here of -ya 
and -yd, e.g. abhikrämya ` samgrbhya; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar, Strasbourg, 1910, p. 413 ; see also Pischel, p. 400; Geiger, 
p. 156; Bloch, p. 284); Le *-téna(m): P < -tu = -yana(m) : 
-ya = -Wwänam : va. The formation in -tv@nam actually appears in 
the AMg vattittânam, and beside it are vatticcana(m) and vaiticca, 
with -cc- <-ty-. To assume a mere substitution of y for v in the two 
latter, with Pischel (p. 397 ; cf. p. 177), seems very improbable. These 
two types are, rather, to be compared directly with the Vedic gerund 
in «yd (e.g. étya, abhijitya ; cf. Macdonell, p. 414), and they would 
seem to be from *vartiyana(m) < *vftitya, a late formation from 
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*ypt-tya (cf. Skt. vrtya) plus a formative -(ä)na(m), and from the simple 
*yrlitya respectively. The type of AMg vattiyânam, Pali vattiyana, 
appears to come, similarly, from *vartiyanam < *vftiya, an extension 
of a form precisely identical with Skt. vrtyã (see Geiger, pp. 155-6) 
plus the same formative -(d)na(m). | 

Much more problematical is the A type vatti, but it is at least clear 
that Pischel’s explanation (p. 401)—that it has arisen from the type 
of vatiia through loss of a final -a—is quite improbable. The question 
is rendered still more difficult since Modern Indian shows that the 
form must have been var (Bloch, p. 285). The only suggestion I can 
now make is that we here have a survival of a locative infinitive in 
-t, of the same type as the Vedic infinitive negán (only eight instances 
recorded; see Macdonell, p. 412) and GAv fraxëni (Bartholomae, 
p. 146). A like confusion between the infinitive and the gerund 1s 
seen in the type of AMg kaum = Skt. kártum as a gerund (cf. Pischel, 
pp. 390-1, 392-3, 398). It may also be significant, as regards the 
final -t, that one finds in Vedic (though very rarely) kartári beside 
kartári, and védi beside védi (Whitney, pp. 120, 134, 138; Macdonell, 
pp. 245, 271, 284). For other locative infinitives cf. Av. -taéah:, 
Greek éyew, Doric exmv < *exeoev, Homeric iöuev, Latin 
agere < *agest, Av. rovÜwon (Brugmann, II, iii, 899). 

Finally, the Pah future passive participle of the type of vattitaya-, 
vattitayya-, vattiteyya-, to be compared with Asokan pijetaya-, Is 
clearly a contamination of the types of Skt. vartitavya- (in Vedic 
only janttavya- and himsitavya-) and Vedic vrtdyia- (e.g. vidäyra- ; 
cf. Macdonell, pp. 406-7). 

The results obtained in the foregoing pages may be tabulated 
as follows :— 


I. Nouns 
Sg.nom.m. . . Mg, AMg putte, A puttu — "pulrá:, *putro: 
A. . puttahd, *putrás(y)as putrdsya e *pulrds + -as 
puttaseu 
Sg. abl. m. . . M, etc.. puttio *putrátas puirat ~ qutrátas (or putrát 
+ -ae ?) 
M . pultahi(mio) — "pulrábhi(mtas) — putrát ~ *putrábhi(m)(tas) 
A. . puttahé, *nutrasyas, 
puttahu *putrábhas 
Pl. nom, m. . . AMg . puitão *puiräas *puirã + -as of cons. stems. 
f. I . M,etc. . devio, vahüo  *devias, *devi, *vadhü + -as of cons. 
| *yadhüas stems. 
D of . M, etc.. mphaläi(m), *phäläin(1) phálà + -in(2) of -in- stems. 


A phalai 
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Act. pres. ind. sing. 1 


33 


33 


A8 


Act. pres. opt. sing, 1 
(for Type B see pp. 568-9) 
Act. pres. opt. plur. 1 


5 


Act. impv. sing. I 


55 


LÉI 


57 


Act. impv. plur. 1 


Mid. ımpv. plur. 2 


Act. fut. sing. 1 


7) 


plur. 1 


Mid. aor. sing. 2 


35 


A8 


3 


3 


Pah 
Pali 
Pali 


Pali 
Pkt. 
As. 

As. 

Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
Pkt. 
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il. VERBS AND VERBALS 


valla 
vattaht 


vallahü 
wattahw 
vallahi 
vattamhe 


valtämase 
valtamhase 
vatte 


vattemu 
vatte 
vallavu 
vallevü 
[vatiämu] 
[vattamu] 
valtasu 
valtesu 
vatiu 
vattah 
vaitehi 
vattàhs 
vallassu 
vattamha 
vattëmha 
vatiahu 
vattehu 
vattavho 


vattissam, Pal 


vallissam 
vattissima, 


Pali vattissama 


pattihissa 


vattihittha 


vattihitthà 
avattamha 


avatiimha 
avatiattha 
avattitiha 

avattimsu 


avattittho 
avatiatha 
avattıthä 


*vártakam 
*váriadhi (1), 
vártasi (?) 
*oáriatham 
*vártathas 
*ydrtathim 
*wirtasme 


¥*ydrtimase 
*wirlasmase 
*vartem 


*váriemu 
*yärten 
*odriüvur 
*vürlevur 
*vdriamu 
*yarlamu 
*yarlası 
*yartegu 
*yartas 
*vártadhi 
*vártedhi 
*ydriadht 
*vdrtassu 
*ydrläsma 
*ydriesma 
*ydrtathu 
*vartethu 
*ydriadhvas 
*varlisyam 


*vartisydma 


*vartisyisva 
*vartisyista 


*vartisyista 
*üvariüsma 


*ávartisma 
*dvartasta 
*ávartista 


“*dvartum mo 


*avartisum 
*dvartisthas 
*ávartatha 
*dvartitha 


váriami ~~ ahakám 


vártatha ~ A sing. vaitai 

vártatha ~ vártàmas 

vártatha ~ A sing. vattar 

vdrlamahe rw *asme ~~ *asmas 
< smäs : 

vártümasi — vártámahe 

Pali vattamhe rw vattamase 


vartema w vártatu 


várteyur ~~ vártàn 

váriàmi mo vártatu 

(Gwartam ~ värtatu 

(d)vartas ~ vártatu 

váries ~ vártatu 

(d)vartas 

vária — type of érnu(d)hi 

*zärte (1) ~~ type of érnu(d)hi 

vártásti) ~ type of $rnu{d)hi 

vártasva mw vártatu 

vártüma ~ type of Ved. jésma 

váriema — type of Ved. jésma 

vártatha ~~ vártatu 

*vártetha ~~ värteia — vártatu 

váriadhva e» (&)vartas 

varhsyämi ~~ (a)vartam or 
(é)vartisyam 

vartisyämas ~ (d)vartisma 


vartisydvas me (d)vartisva (cf. 
Lith. dirbavo-s, OCS]. veze- 
ve) 

vartisyátha ~~ *(d)vartista m 
(a)vartata or vartisydtha ~~ 
stha 

vartisyátha ~~ (d)sthat 

dvarläma ~ type of Ved. 
jésma or ávariàma ~ *smá : 
smäs 

dvartisma 

dvartata re dvartista 

dvartista ^ dvartata 

ávrian ~ dvartisur 


ávartisthãs ~~ dvartas 
ávarlata ~ dvartista 


avartısta c vartata me 


(d)sthät 


Mad. aor. plur. 1 


Part. fut. pass. 


avaitamhase 


vatiana 
vallanaht 
vattanaha 
vatiae 
vathitaye 
vatteluye 
valtidiina 
valficcäna{m) 


valliyananı, 

Pah vattiyana 

vatti 

valtitàya-, etc., 
As, vatjiteya- 
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*dvartasmase 


*yarlanam 
*vdrtanasmin 
*ydrianatham 
*yarlaye 
*yärbläye 
*vdriayatuye 
*vártitūna 
*vartityana(m) 


*yartiyana(m) 


tyárti 
*várhiaya- 
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dvartamahe ~ *ásme mo 
*dsmas < smás 

várianam 

(cf, loc. puttahi) 


vartaye 

*vártitaya m~ *vdrlitaye 

vértayitum ~ *vérlayalaye 

*vritvàüna ~~ varbılum 

*vititya < *yrtiya + 
-(a)na(m) ` 

*yrliya < vrtyä + -(A)na(m) 


(cf. nesáni) 
vartitavyd ~ vrläyıa- 


Sakische Etymologien 
By Orar HANSEN 


: . |. Sak. GGÂTHAA 

AK. ggathaa „Laie“ und seine Ableitungen lassen sich als 
buddhistischer Terminus kaum von skt. grhastha trennen. 
Offensichtlich deutet das sakische Wort auf ein mittelind. *gdttha 
oder *gahattha (vgl. pali gahattha), aus dem es entlehnt ist. Derselbe 
Laut th für skt. sth findet sich auch im sak. Lehnwort vathäyaa < 
mittelind. uvatthäyaa, skt. upasthã-. Die Herleitung von sak. ggathaa 
aus dem Mittelindischen scheint mir gegenüber der von Konow in 
seinen Saka Studies p. 136 gegebenen besonders aus dem Grunde den 
Vorzug zu verdienen, als auch eine andere iranische Sprache das 
Wort derselben Quelle entnommen hat: soghd. k'rtk Dhyäna-Text 
6 und k’rt’k Dhüta-Text 206, dessen präzise Bedeutung ich mit Herrn 8. 
Matsunami im Jahre 1932 aus dem chinesischen Paralleltext 
erschliessen konnte. Wie Benveniste unabhängig davon nachgewiesen 
hat (J As. 1933 (2), p. 214), steht E'rtk, k’rt’k im Gegensatz zu soghd. 
kty ky + nyztk ,, pravrajita " und zu dynd’r ,, religieux “. In beiden 
angeführten soghdischen Schreibungen ist rt offenbar ein Versuch. 
mittelind. ith wiederzugeben. Es liegt hier demnach eine ähnliche. 
Schreibung vor wie in soghd. pwrny’nyh ,, punya “ (Rosenberg, 
Bull. de l'Acad. des Sciences, 1927, p. 1391 f.), wo ind. » durch soghd. 
rn wiedergegeben wird. ‘Daneben steht jedoch gewöhnlich pwny ny. 
Ahnlich wie im Soghdischen sind vereinzelte Schreibungen Albërünis 
bei der Wiedergabe indischer Worte zu beurteilen (vgl. Sachau, 
Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache und Geschichte des Indischen 
in der 1. Hälfte des XI. Jh., Abhandlungen der Kgl. Preuss. Akad. 
Wiss., 1888, p. 18). Alberüni schreibt in arabischen Zeichen rn resp. 
nr für ind. n? in é = banij, Ob* = Panini (zu diesem Wort 
vgl. Sachau Lei, und ri für th resp. ith in & p$- == kunatha (Sachau, 
p. 17) und 5 s = skt. jyaistha (ttha < skt. stha). Von dieser Art 
Schreibungen ist ganz zu trennen soghdisch ywrnw VJ. 783, das 


1 Betreffs kty’ky ser auf das allerdings noch nicht ganz sicher gedeutete soghd. 
'BénpBy (yr’miö’rt) der Kara-Balgasun Inschrift Zeile 14 (vgl. Mém. Soc. Finno- 
Ougrienne 44. 3, p. 18 u. 32) aufmerksam gemacht. 

2 Daneben gibt es jedoch Falle, wo Albörüni fur ind. » einfach # oder auch r 
schreibt (vgl. Sachau l.c. 18). 

3 oí ist bei Sachau versehentlich unter die Beispiele gestellt, wo th mit 5 
wiedergegeben wird, wofur Sachau mehrere Beispiele anfuhrt. 
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Gauthiot richtig mit ,, ensanglantée " übersetzt hat: rty ZKh mm | 
"stkwh 'nšpr ynt 'skwn KTH 'Pny kw ’népr'ynt rty ZEA z yh st ywrnw 
By d.h. ,, und sie wanderten auf Knochen, sodass dort, wo sie 
wanderten, die Erde ganz blutig wurde". ywrnw ist Adverb auf -w 
GA < Som) vom Adjektiv *ywrn- di. *yurwwin(a) oder xurün(a) 
mit der auch bei r belegten Umstellung des w : vgl. soghd. dont. = mp. 
drüt. Somit lässt sich soghd. ywrnw zu aw. xrvant- ,, grauenhaft “, 
eigentlich ,, blutig “ (xrüra ,, blutig, grausam '*) stellen. Zur Ableitung 
sei auf lit. krüvinas, abg. krevens-,, blutig“ verwiesen. In dem zweiten 
Teil der Soghdischen Texte von FWKMüller (hg. von W. Lentz) ist 
xwrny im Ausdruck xwrny piynén’ , (o) Blutvergiesser ! “ belegt, 
das mit dem oben aus dem VJ. belegten ywrn- identisch ist ; offenbar 
ist xwrn- auch hier als Adjektiv aufzufassen. 


2. SAK. BIR 


Sak. bir- ,, werfen, streuen “ lässt sich mit lit. beriü, bert? streuen, 
lett. befu, bért schütten, streuen, bärstit wiederholt streuen, bàrsl 
allerlei Abfälle, die man den Hühnern als Futter hinstreut, bärstal’a 
jmd., der alles ausstreut, bárstes ausgestreutes Getreide, birstu, biru, 
birt sich verstreuen, ausfallen, abfallen (s. Mühlenbach-Endzelin, 
Lettisch-deutsches Wörterbuch s.vv.), vereinigen. Die baltischen 
Worte verbinden Būga, Aistiskai Studijai 1908, 184, Mikkola, Urslav. 
Grammatik 43, Brückner in: Gesch. der idg. Sprachwiss. ii, 3, 83, 
und Trautmann, Balto-slav. Wörterbuch 31 mit idg. *bher- ,, tragen “, 
ohne eine nähere Begründung für den Bedeutungswandel zu geben. 
Einen Versuch, diesen Unterschied in der Bedeutung zu überbrücken, 
unternehmen Mühlenbach-Endzelin, l.c. p. 292, der jedoch nicht sehr 
überzeugt. Walde-Pokorny verhalten sich dieser Verbindung gegenüber 
ablehnend (s. Vergleichendes Worterbuch der idg. Sprachen ii, 165). 
Der Vokal des sak. bir erklart sich durch Umlaut: < *barya-. 
Demnach stimmt sak. bir ganz zu lit. bervà, lett. befu (-1e/-10 Praes. ; 
vgl. auch Endzelm Lett. Gr. $ 625). Dieser Umstand, dass zwei 
Sprachgruppen übereinstimmend ein -zef-io Praesens aufweisen, das 
nirgends von *bher- tragen bezeugt ist (vgl. jetzt die Ausführungen 
über *bher- bei Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Et. langue lat., pp. 334 £.), spricht 
neben der Schwierigkeit, die Bedeutungen zu verknüpfen, für den 
Ansatz zweier getrennter Wurzeln. Über weitere Anknüpfungen dieser 
Wurzel *bher- in anderen idg. Sprachen s. Meillet, A propos de la 
groupe litouanienne de beriü, Streitberg Festgabe, Leipzig, 1924, 
258 ff. 
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3. SAK. HARMA 


Im sak. Bhadrakalpikäsütra (hg. von Konow, Avhandlinger utgitt 
av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi, ij, hist.-filos. kl. 1929, No. 1, 
p. 11) steht: (33)... u harmä beti ttaramdara vämniha ni byehe, was 
Konow l.c., p. 13 „and no poison finds entrance into the body “ 
übersetzt. Im Glossar zu dem zitierten Text bemerkt er (l.c. p. 17): 
harmá unidentified perhaps ,, any“. In seinen Saka Studies, 1932, 
p. 141, gibt er mit diesem selben einzigen Beleg: harma of any kind, 
any, nom. -md, und vergleicht aw. haurva. Gegen den Vergleich mit 
dem awest. Wort scheint die Verschiedenheit der Suffixe zu sprechen, 
besonders da in den übrigen iranischen Sprachen dieses Wort 1n der 
sakischen Gestalt bisher nicht belegbar ist. Die neuen tocharischen 
B-Texte, die S. Lévi 1933 (Fragments de textes koutchéens publiés et 
traduits... Cahiers de la Soc. Asiat., 1"° série, B) veröffentlicht hat, 
belegen ein toch.-B. solme ,, complet", das Meillet Bull. Soc. Ling. 
35, Comptes Rendus, p. 51, richtig mit toch. A salu, skt. sarvah usw. 
"vergleicht. Toch.-B solme und sak. harma weisen beide das mit m- 
anlautende Suffix auf und stehen damit im Gegensatz zu allen übrigen 
idg. Sprachen. Ob da zwischen solme und harma ein direkter 
Zusammenhang besteht, der bei den verschiedenen gegenseitigen 
Beeinflussungen dieser beiden Sprachen nicht ausgeschlossen ist, lässt 
‚sich vorläufig nicht entscheiden. 


Soghdische Miszellen 
Von W. HENNING 


I. Bynpt- 
N einem der von mir unlüngst veróffentlichten manichäischen 

Texte in mittelpersischer Sprache kommt zweimal! ein Wort 
binbyd vor, für das sich die Bedeutung ,, Götzenpriester “ zwingend 
aus dem Kontext ergab : die Herkunft des Wortes kannte ich damal- 
noch nicht: sie wird mit einem Schlage klar, wenn man soghdisch 
Bynpl- ,, Zauberer “ herbeizieht (Bynptw SCE. 255; Alte Briefe 
1, 10; fem. Bynpi’nch SCE. 255, 252), das offensichtlich mit mp. 
bsnbyd etymologisch identisch ist.? 

Die gemeinsame Grundform muss *baginapati- ,, Herr des bagina- " 
gewesen sein, woraus in persischem Munde, mit Palatalisierung des 
g vor hellem Vokal, *bazinapati- wurde. Nach Schwund des zweiten 
Vokals ergaben sich die Formen baynapat (daraus soghd. Bynpt- = 
Paynpat-) und baznapet, aus dem nach der im Persischen gelaufigen 
Verwandlung š von -zn- in -$n- schliesslich baënbed (= mpT. bínbyd) 
werden musste. 

Dass in verschiedenen iranischen Sprachen der alte Velar eines 
und desselben Wortes einmal bewahrt, em andermal hingegen 
palatalisiert ist, kommt garnicht so selten vor; es sei gestattet, 
hierfür ein paar Beispiele anzuführen, die sich jedoch leicht vermehren 
liessen : 


(1) Parthischem wrwe = virdé > viros* „Blitz“ steht im 
Persischen wrwg 5 = wiroy < *virök- gegenüber (hierzu auch der 
Eigenname mp. wrwgd’d = Vıröydad ,, vom Blitz gegeben “ in Manis 
Gigantenbuch, = ,, Vrukdad " bei Bang Manich. Erz. 13 ss. 9 ; zur 


1 Andreas-Hennmg, Mittzlir. Manich., ú (Sb.P.A.W. 1933), 311, 21, 312, 16. 

? Die Form. fy'npt- bei Benveniste Gramm , ii, 78, 89, 213, existiert nicht; die 
dort, p. 78, gegebene Erklarung fayün?pot. ,, maitre des dieux, sorcier “ ist daher 
volhg haltlos. 

3 Cf. Meillet-Benveniste, Gramm.?, 69. 

4 Andreas-Henning, Mittelir. Manıch., ni (Sb.P.A.W., 1934), 908. 

5 In unveroffenthchten manichaischen Texten. 

€ Muséon, xliv; das dort von Bang behandelte turkische Fragment, auf das mich 
seinerzeit Professor Schaeder hinwies, gehort in den Kreis der Henoch-Geschichten, 
die sich an Manis Gigantenbuch und an sem Henochbuch anschliessen, vgl. Ah PA H. 
1934, 27 ss. ; Qonuy Burgan (lies: Xunoy) ist Henoch. 
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Bildung vgl ai. viroká-, virokin- usw.; die im Ai. so geläufige 
Komposition von 4/ruc mit w ist im lranischen fast unbekannt ;, 
ausser wrwc usw. gibt es hier nur das denominative- Verbum parth. 
wrwin dn ,, aufleuchten “1 = sak. barün- ,, to shine “.2 

(2) Parth. 'bg'w- = aßgäv- ,, vermehren " < *abigävaya- gegen 
ap. abizdvaya- (woraus soghd. "Du. = aBéav- und mp. 'bzy- 
== aßzäy-), die zur Wurzel av. gav! ,, verschaffen “ gehóren.? 

(3) Mp. afày ,, mit ‘ aus *upäk- gegen judpers. aBãz aus *wpac-.* 

(4) MpT. äväy ,, Stimme “ 5 (np. dvd ,, Ruf, Schrei ‘ Sn. 81, 367 - 
Asadi 57, 1, 2, und sonst) < *dvdk- gegen Pehl., np. dvàz < *avàáé-. 

(5) Soghd. mré ,, Tod “ = maré gegen av. ma(h)rka-, np. märg.® 

(6) Buddh.-soghd. crks , Geier“ (Frag. III 28), oss. cärgäs 
(Reichelt I, 63, N. 3) gegen av. ka(h)rkàsa-, np. kargas. 

Das erste Glied des mit ziemlicher Sicherheit rekonstruierten 
altiranischen Kompositums *baginapati-, also *bagina-, bedeutete 
,, Tempel “, wie sich. aus dem zu arsacidischer Zeit vom Armenischen . 
entlehnten Wort bagin ,, Tempel, Altar “ zweifelsfrei ergibt; *bagi- 
napati- ist also der ,, Tempelherr “. Was nun die Herkunft von 
*bagina- anlangt, so ist es wohl klar, dass dies Wort ein substantiviertes 
-ina-Adjektiv zu baga-^,, Gott“ ist; wie av. hamina- als Ad]. 
„ sommerlich “ und als Subst. ,, Sommer “ bedeutete, so hiess *bagina- 
, den Göttern zugehörig “ und substantiviert ,, das den Göttern zuge- 
hörige, der Tempel“. Ausser dem Armenischen scheint nur das 
Soghdische dies Wort bewahrt zu haben: es kommt, in der Form : 
Byn-, mehrmals in einem noch nicht veröffentlichten manichäisch- 
soghdischen Text der Berliner Sammlung vor; hier eine: 
charakteristische Stelle (T II D 117 B V 11 ss.) : 

riy öywyd Gouf Byny’ cyndr cw Byystt "skwnd. st wysprinynyt 
vnd pyst mrtamytyy pryw nyy Fynd riy qim "ëng "ww rwönyt Byyst 
ky ‘ty wy Byny’ "skwnd ‘xswndyy [Abbruch] ,, Und wieviel Gëtzen es: 
in diesen beiden Tempeln geben mag, die sind zwar alle mit jeglicher 
Art Edelgesteins geschmückt : allein, mit den Menschen reden können 


1 M. 81, R. 4, wrwsn’d (unveroff.) 

2 Konow, Saka Studies, 125. 

3 S. Mittelir. Manich., iii, 892, s.v. 'bgwdn ; ebenso jetzt Schaeder, Sb.P.A.W. 
1935, 502 N. 3. 

* Vgl. zuletzt Nyberg Hilfsbuch, ii, ll ss. 

5 z.B. Mittelir. Manwh 1 (Sb.P A W. 1932) 204. 

$ Dies Beispiel ist freilich nicht ganz sicher, da soghd. mrc auch auf av. moroti- 
(mrit-) zuruckgehen konnte (mit ti > é); anders Gauthiot, Gramm. i, 94. 
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sie nicht. Ferner, wer auch immer die metallenen 1 Götzen, die im 
Tempel sind, zufrieden ? [zu stellen sucht] ....* 


II. zwrnyy 

Buddh.-soghd. ,, nwrn’k “‘, ,, nwrn’y “, das bisher meist fülschlich 
mit ,, gläubig “ übersetzt wurde, bedeutet ,, Epoche “, wie Lentz 
soeben überzeugend nachweist. Freilich geht die von Lentz 
vorgeschlagene Verknüpfung mit buddh.-soghd. nwr ,, jetzt 5 fehl: 
das Wort ist vielmehr zwrn- zu lesen und zu av. zrvan- ,, Zeit ^, auch 
,, Zeitabschnitt “ zu stellen. Den Beweis dafür liefert das Manichäisch- 
Soghdische, wo das Wort in der Form zwrnyy nicht selten vorkommt ; 
es sel gestattet, eine eindeutige Stelle anzuführen (T IT D 115 V 1 ss., 
unveróff): zwr 8frnd skwn Byystt wnyy mrtzmyty oo p'rily] Syn ty 
rőty k fry8nd sk[wn] pr zwrnyy zwrnyy yrß’qy’ ywcnd skwn wyzryy 758 
"nit ynd skwn , Die Götter geben den Menschen Kraft: denn sie 
senden, in den einzelnen Zeiten, die Religion und die ,, Gerechtigkeit “, 
sie lehren die Weisheit und zeigen den wahren Weg “ ; hier entspricht 
pr zwrnyy zwrnyy genau persischem pd oan 'w'm.* In manich. Texten 
begegnet auch eine Adjektiv-Ableitung von zwrnyy, nämlich ewrnycyk,® 


1 Vorher ist von goldnen und silbernen (n’ktynyy) Gotzen die Rede. 

2 ’xéwndyy ist wohl dasselbe wie man.-soghd. 'zwsndyy ; cf. M. 135, A. ii, R. 15 — 
V, 2 (unveroff ) : prw vwb wt cP wns riyb'sp'sw' ty awéndyy skwynd ,, (Teile den 
Tag in drei Teile, erstens) in den Dienst der Herren und Machthaber, auf dass sie 
gnadig seien“ ; hierzu gehort wohl buddh. ’yws’nt VJ. 54c ,, froh " (statt 'yws'nt 
ist wohl ofters *yws’né zu lesen!) und sicher buddh. ’yws’w „ich hatte Freude" 
VJ. 1108 (Impf. sg. 1 wie das daneben stehende p’r’w ,, ich nahrte “, wie p yywsw VJ. 
480, 577 usw. ; von Gauthiot nicht erkannt). 

3 Muller-Lentz, Soghdische Texte, ii (Sb.P.A.W. 1934), 604. Ich benutze die 
Gelegenheit, die Besprechung einiger in dieser Publikation vorkommender Wörter 
hier nachzutragen : ‘#20’ ,, Schrecken “, p. 578a ; dazu buddh. wzp-yun’kw VJ. 313, 
fem. wzpywnch VJ. 63e „schrecklich “. yr'yk- ,, Schlamm “, p. 583b (auch SCE. 
160), gehört zu np. xara „Schlamm “ (daneben auch 5 >, z.B. Asadi 25). qurty 
», Gewand “, p. 586c; hierzu gewiss russ. kyprka ,, Joppe “, das wohl auf dem Umweg 
uber eine Turksprache ins Russische gelangt ist und schliesslich auch im Nhd. als 
„ Kurtka “ erscheint (z.B. bei Chamisso haufig). pst ,, Lippe “, p. 593a ist jüngere 
Form von buddh.-soghd. prst SCH. 86 (ebenso christl p dt von buddh., manich, 
prsvt usw.). swd't,,eilen " p. 596b; dazu buddh. swà swön VJ. 1092 ,, eilends zu 
eilen " (auch manich. swô-); ob etwa hierher Phl. Ps. 124, 5, swd'tysn, das ,, er wird 
sie fuhren “ heissen soll gehort ? wy’wnt p. 6004: SCH 90 steht wy'wnty' (auf 
dem Facsimile ganz deutlich), nicht wy wty’. yxwst, p. 601b, gehört wohl zu yyw y- 
(chmstl. ywy’y-) ,, teilen, trennen “ wie pfxwst zu plyw’y- usw., und nicht zu ywe- 
„lehren *; Pt. von ywe- ist buddh. yywt- < ywyt- ,, gelehrt, gewohnt " (VJ. 310, 
320, 796 bzw. Dhuta 233; vgl. SCH. 536 yywsty ,,lernt “[so!] < ywysty Dhuta 
162, 275). 

5 Sb.P.A.W. 1934, 3. 

5 Auch buddh.: pydtrw zern’k čyk mrtym'k, Dhyana 369, „der spateren Zeit 
angehorender Mensch “ (==chin. homme futur). | 

] VOL. VIII. PARTS 2 AND 3. 38 
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cf. T II D 207 R 1 s. (unveröff.): III zwrnyoykt pne butyët ,, die den. 
drei Zeiten angehörenden fünf Buddhas “. 1 Neben dem vom obliquen 
Kasus (mit Metathese) abgeleiteten zwrnyy besitzt das Soghdische 
zwei auf den Nominativ av. zrva zurückgehende Formen?: 2rw', 
nu als Gottesname (cf. mip. zrw'n dass.) und zrwh ,, Alter“ (cf. 


parth. zrw’n dass.). 


“WI. Drei soghdische Wörter im türkischen Chvastvaneft 


(a) buhdunë 

Der Satz munday buhdunésuz ° yazug yazintimiz ärsär , wenn wir 
solche von der Erlósung ausschliessenden Sünden getan haben “ 
(Chv. I C Ende ed. Bang) wird in der vermutlichen soghdischen 
Vorlage (entsprechend dem Stil manich.-soghdischer Beichtspiegel 
verwandle ich die 1. Pl. in die 1. Bei: co mw pw bwatwne yw'n 
'ktwó'rn gelautet haben, wobei *bwxiwne ,, Erlôsbarkeit “ ein 
é-Abstrakt zu *bwatwnd ,,erlósbar, der Erlösung teilhaftig “ (< air. 
*buytivant-) wäre. Abstrakta von vant-Adjektiven sind im manich.- 
soghd. gar nicht so selten, vgl. z.B. wrezwnday ,, Wunderbarkeit “ 
(M 178 A R 18, unveróff. ; zu av. varatahwant-) oder das genau zu 
*bwatwne passende frnownde *,, Glücklichkeit " ; da nun das Abstrakta 
bildende é-Suffix sich ohne Zwischenvokal unmittelbar an den letzten | 
Laut des zu erweiternden Wortes anschliesst, wie sich z.B. aus őst wc * 
,, Armut " < östwn + ë (mit Schwund des schliessenden Nasals) 
ergibt, so verschmilzt leicht mit dem Suffix ein auslautender Dental, 
der dann auch nicht mehr geschrieben zu werden braucht (man 
vergleiche die femininen Partizipialformen manich. ’wswye ,, rein “ 
M 178 AR 10 zu buddh. ’wswytk, manich. pirysc’ ,, vermischt “ ibid. . 
B V 22 zu buddh. pirystk, manich. ptsyc” ,, geschmückt “ibid. A V 7 
zu buddh. pts’ytk gegenüber buddh. fem. pts'ytch VJ 16b, 40c, 1169, 
1258); ähnlich wie bei *bwatwnc liegt die Sache vielleicht bei christ. 
“wxwno è ,, Kampf “. | 


1 Sachlich vgl. Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, i1 (JA 1918, i), 137 N. 3. 

2 Cf. Müller-Lentz, S.T. ii, 602b. 

3 So ist statt bu aduncsuz zu lesen, wie ich bei einer von Professor Schaeder und 
Frl. Dr. v. Gabain veranstalteten Universitatsubung uber das Chvastvaneft lernte. 
` 4 Waldschmidt-Lentz Dogm. 548 V 22, und 680 ; daneben gibt es auch frnawndky’ 
(T II D 16 R 2; T II D 207 R 10), frnzundtky'h (M. 116 V 12; samtlich 
unveroff): das legt die missliche Vermutung nahe, dass frnxwnde auch fem. 
Adjektiv sein könnte. 

5 Waldschmidt-Lentz, loc. et, ` manıch. auch öysiws geschrieben, z.B. M 178 
À V 25; zum Vokal der ersten Silbe vgl. ehristl. dzstvdn ,, arm ", Muller, S.T. i, 81, 
16, pl. ibid. 34, 6, das Benveniste, Gramm. ii, 108, ubersehen hat. 

$ Muller-Lentz, S.T. 11, 577. 
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> . (b) boytay 

Dass ,, biigtag “in buyan bügtäg gilurbiz (Chv. viii B Bang) und in 
buyandi bügtägei! ariy dintarlarga . . . yazintimiz ärsär (Chv. iv, B) 
aus dem Iranischen entlehnt ist und zu mp. buxt usw. gehört, hat Bang 
richtig erkannt.? Freilich verbieten die Schreibung mit g und die 
Bedeutung, an das passive Prateritalpartizip mp. buytay selbst zu 
denken; näher liegend erscheint die Annahme eines Kompositums 
mit Verbalnomen im Hinterglied: parth. boy ,, Erlösung " (buddh.- 
soghd. Bwy Dhuta 201, Bwk’ geschrieben, SCH. 215) + -tãy „in 
Bewegung setzend  (causs. zu av.4/tak ‚laufen *); ein solches 
*böytäy ,, was die Erlösung bringt “ liesse sich dann unmittelbar mit 
parth. mu2day-däy , Bringer des Evangeliums “ (Waldschmidt-Lentz 
Stellung Jesu 86; im Persischen entspricht mizday-täz) vergleichen 
und wird wohl ursprünglich wie dieses dem Parthischen angehórt 
haben. Das von *böytäy, woraus türk. boytay (bügtäg), abgeleitete 
türk. nomen actoris boytayéi (bügiägèi) bedeutet demnach 
» Erlósungbringer **. 


(c) baéag 

baëaq ,, Fasten “ (im Chv. und auch sonst häufig), das im Türkischen 
keine befriedigende Ableitung hat, dürfte wie so mancher Terminus 
der türkischen dem  Soghdischen. entnommen sein. baëag ist 
wahrscheinlich eine türkische Weiterbildung von soghd. *pãé, das 
aus air. *püti-, dem nomen actionis von av. 4/ pa „hüten, sich in 
Acht nehmen é, entstanden ist; der Lautübergang von air. & zu 
soghd. é bietet keinerlei Schwierigkeit: er liegt vor z.B. in manich.- 
soghd. yrié ,, Kauf“ (aryc ty pr'ón „Kauf und Verkauf“ M 135,. 
À II V 9 s, unveröff.; dazu buddh. yr’yck’ ,, feil“, Reichelt i, 10, 
153 3), das auf air. *yrita- (= skr. -kriti-) zurückgeführt werden muss, 
und in dem häufigen Verbalpräfix pc-, das gewiss nicht auf Soot? 
oder *pa0;-, wie gewöhnlich angenommen wird, sondern einfach auf 
pati beruht. Dass ein Derivat der Wurzel pa ,, hüten “ die Bedeutung 
,, fasten ^ haben kann, wird durch zahlreiche Beispiele bewiesen: 
cf. mpT. pädan mit und ohne 5 rözay ,, fasten“ (die Bedeutung 


1 Diese Lesart durfte vorzuziehen sein. 

2 Manichdische Laien-Beichtspiegel (Muséon, xxxv1), 201 ss. 

3 Daneben auch yr'ych dass. SCE. 356. 

4 Die Bedingungen, unter denen pati zu paé wird, sind freilich noch nicht klar. 


5 In unverdffentlichten Texten. 
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,, Fasten “ von rözay stammt ja erst aus der Verbindung rézay paèan) 
arm. pahk' ,, Fasten “, pahem ,, fasten "3 
 Soghdisch *pä& ist jedoch dem Anschein nach von einem m 
 Gauthiot aus dem Indischen stammenden buddhistischen Wort 
` verdrängt worden : buddh.-soghd. Bws'ntk (SCE. 77, 387), Bws'nty (ibid. 
381). Dies Wort ist dann auch in die Sprache der soghdischen (und 
_ schliesslich der türkischen 2) Manichäer übergegangen ` es erscheint | 
- z.B. in einem Kolophon (M 214 R II 7, unverôff.):  plyms Bwsndyy 
nšk{rť] ,, Es ist zu Ende: Die Deutung des Fastens'' und auch 
(ganz wie im Chvastvaneft) in der Verbindung mit ,, amb “3: ms 
ály 878 ...]...ymgyy Bwsndyy "fr[y]wn p'$yg ,, Seid ferner singe danh 
. des Yamay-Fastens, der Gebete und Hymnen “ (M 134 I R 11-14, : 
unverüff), vgl. Chv..xv C, wo statt yimki baëag die Petersburger 
Handschrift yimki wusanti hat. Statt ymgyy, der soghdischen Form 


von parth. yamay, schreibt man auch ymqyy: pr myhr mz jmnw ` 


mrysysn ymqyy But , zur ,Mondzeit ‘ = Neumond) des (Monats) 
Mihr findet (die Gedächtnisfeier) für den dpxnyös Mar Sisin statt S 
(M 197 II V 3 s., unveróff.). 


1 s. Hubschmann Arm. Gramm. 217. 
2 s, Bang, loc. cit., 218 s.; neben dem uber das Soghdische entlehnten wusanti 
- gibt es im Uigurischen eine wohl direkt aus skr. upavasathah stammende Form, die : 
ich durch Professor Rachmati kennen lernte, namlich posat (busat). 

š Über. yimki s. Schaeder Iranica, 22 ss., der Entlehnung aus einer jungeren 
parthischen Adjektivbildung *yamayi zu Unrecht annimmt; das türk. Wort stammt 
vielmehr wie fast alle iranischen Lehnworter in dieser Sprache aus dem Soghdischen, 
nämlich aus soghd. ymgyy, ymgyy. Das von: Schaeder herangezogene ymg'nyg.im 
Petersburger Fragment S ist nicht eine adjektivische Ableitung vom Plural ymg’n, 
sondern, wie ich glaube, ein -àniy-Adjektiv von yamay wie parth. bg nyg von bg u, 
del, Der im zitierten Fragment auf die ymg'nyg rwe’n folgende Satz: "wë "et "o "ndr 
pd yk inr wysp gwég kann m.E. nicht einen Eigennamen Vispgésay enthalten (Schaeder, 
loc, cit., 6 N. 4); der Satz muss doch etwa heissen : ,, Und es (sc. das Buch) enthalt 
in einer Hymne alle gösay " ; gésay gehort vielleicht zu np. gosã ,, Winkel “. 


Der Tod des Kambyses: hvamrsyus amryata 


Von Ernst HERZFELD 
Beh. $811. Ap. passäva kambiziya h"vämrs’yus amr'yata. 
Akk. arki kambuzna mi-tu-tu ra-man-ni-su mi-i-tt. 
Elam. tak me.ni ?'kam.pu.ci.ia talpi t[u.man].e.ma 
hol. pi. *k. . 
DI kurze, in drei sprachen erhaltene satz der Behistün- 
inschrift des Dareios ist viel umstritten, von historischer und 
philologischer seite. Heute kann man das ergebnis von W. Schulzes 
bewundernswürdiger abhandlung ,, Der Tod des Kambyses “1 
allgemein angenommen nennen. H. H. Schaeder schreibt dazu? 
`, Die frage, so sollte man denken, ist damit erledigt — aber in 
AMI. 5 liest man “ und es folgt das citat eines satzes, in dem ich 
meine hier begründete, abweichende anschauung vorweggenommen 
hatte. Jedes ergebnis hängt von seiner zeit ab, die zeit fliesst, und 
keine frage ist für immer beantwortet. 

W. Schulze hat gezeigt, dass viele indogermanische sprachen einen 
ausdruck wie ,, er starb seines todes “ besitzen und damit den tod 
als natürliches ende des menschlichen lebens, den dem menschen 
bestimmten tod meinen. Zu diesen ausdrücken zählt er das altpers. 
hvämrsyus und sagt : ,, Die weithin verbreitete und nirgends verblasste 
formel schliesst mord und selbstmord unbedingt aus, nicht aber 
nach antiker auffassung die verhängnisvolle, doch unbeabsichtigte 
selbstverwundung, die gerade in Herodots darstellung sehr wirksam 
als überraschende erfüllung eines orakelspruchs auftritt. Kambyses 
- selbst, der gemäss der nächstliegenden deutung bisher gehofft hatte, 
in seiner eigenen residenz év rois Mnötkoisı ’Ayßaravoıoı 
TeÀevrüv ympauds, also als jarümriyuh, muss nun als erster 
erkennen, dass sein schicksal sich anders und früher als erwartet 
erfüllen soll: évra$0a, in der fremde, in dem syrischen ’AyBaräva ` 
KauBvoêa dori merpwuevov veAevrüv. — Auch so ist er, recht 
verstanden, apo dÜoews zwar, nicht aber opd poipas vom tod 
erreicht. Herodots bericht, so ungeschichtlich er in der ausmalung 
sein mag, bringt den gehalt des Ap. wortes in voller reinheit zum 
ausdruck ; unmittelbar fassen kann man ihn am besten durch eine 
antike umschreibung: xarà noipav amedavev, oder fato suo obit.” 


1 SbPrAkdW. 1912, p. 699 ss und 1918, p. 331 s. 
2 SbPrAkdW. 1935, xix, p. 496, anm 1. 
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Strabo sagt I. 2. 1: où mpóxeiras mpôs dmavras àvriAéyew, à AA 
rovs pev moAods dv, ékelvous de diaiTav, oÓs év Tots qrAetoTots 
kara pÜckóras louer. 

Mehrere punkte in dieser darstellung Schulzes berechtigen zu fragen 
und widerspruch: bewertet er Herodots erzühlung riehtig? ' Kann 
sie den gehalt des Ap. wortes rein ausdrücken ?  Gehórt das Ap. 
wort wirklich zu der allgemeinen wendung, und kann diese die 
unbeabsichtigte selbstverwundung einschliessen? Endlich, was 
sagen die akkadischen und elamischen übersetzer, die anders als 
Herodot, als zeitgenossen das wirkliche ereignis wissen und den 
lebendigen sinn des Ap. ausdrucks kennen mussten ? _ 

Herodots erzühlung ist nicht bloss in der ausmalung ungeschicht- 
lich ; sie ist die zusammenarbeitung von mehreren, mindestens 
drei quellen, deren wert er nicht kritisieren konnte. Die rolle 
des orakels von Buto zeigt, dass Herodot als bewunderer 


‚Aegyptens in der hauptsache der aegyptischen überlieferung folgt, 
die alles im spiegel des priesterlichen hasses sah. Ueber Buto, wie 


auch über Syrien, hatte Hekataios ausführlich geschrieben, den Herodot 
zwar nicht citiert, aber in früher unerkanntem umfang benutzte. Auch 


die art, wie er seine aegyptische quelle verwendet, ist durch seine 


polemik gegen Hekataios bestimmt. Die Prexaspes-erzählung und 
die letzten worte des Kambyses zeigen, dass Herodot daneben auch 
mündliche mitteilungen von Persern besass. Seine gefühlseinstellung 
zu diesen mindestens drei incongruenten stoffen war sehr verschieden. 
So gestaltete er schliesslich ein sehr ,, wirksames“, aber ganz 
griechisches drama. 

Der Apis war von Kambyses am schenkel verwundet und daran 
nach einiger zeit gestorben. Da für die aegyptische legende Kambyses’ 
tod die rache des Apis ist, mussten diese beiden züge in die erzählung 
eingeführt werden, in welcher gestalt auch das gerücht vom wirk- 
lichen ereignis nach Aegypten gelangte. Das ist keine geschichtliche 
nachricht. — Der ort des unfalls ist bei Herodot ein Agbatana in 
Syrien. In seinen nachrichten über Syrien benutzt er Hekataios. Eine 
verlegung von Agbatana aus Medien nach Syrien kann man Hekataios 
nicht zumuten, eher Herodot die interpretation eines anklingenden 
namens bei Hekataios als Agbatana; denn der aegyptischen quelle 
kann das ,, 1n Syrien “ nicht angehören, da es dem orakelsinn wider- 
spricht. Dass es kein Agbatana in Syrien gab, wusste Nikolaos von 


1 vgl. AMI. v, 125 ss. 


` 
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‚Damaskös, der ‘daher in dieser erzählung das ,, syrische Agbatana “ 
ih die ,, syrisché hauptstadt “ úmdeutend ,; Damaskos “ sagt. Weder 
ein syrisches Agbatana noch Damaskos waren der schauplatz der 
tragoedie. Das orakel von Buto nennt mit Agbatana den wahren ort, 
das wirkliche und einzige Hangmatäna in Medien: `,, In Agbatana 
wird Kambysés sterben. Der könig legt den doppelsinn erfreut aus : 
in seinem herrschersitz, also in besitz seines kónigtums werde er als 
greis *zarämrsyus, wie dem menschen bestimmt, fato suo obire. Aber 
gemeint ist, dass er in seinem herrschersitz alles verlierend ,, an dem 
ihm nicht bestimmten tage“ in seiner sünden blüte den tod finden 
werde. Den tiefen doppelsinn des orakels hat Herodot völlig verdorben, 
arid daraus ein falsches und triviales wórtspiel mit zwei gleichnamigen 
städten gemacht. Es wäre ein seltsamer zufall, wenn eme so 
ungeschichtliche darstellung den gehalt des inschriftlichen wortes in 
-voller reinheit zum ausdruck brächte. _ 

Trogus Pompeius folgt -halb Herodot, halb Ktesias, bestätigt 
also nichts. Die dritte und letzte quelle, Ktesias, will-wié immer 
Herodot widersprechen und ist daher auch negierend von ihm 
abhängig. Von den aegyptischen einzelheiten lässt er nur den 
rest bestehen, dass Kambyses an einer zufälligen verwundung 
stirbt, aber auf ‘einer fahrt nach Babylon. Der alleinige grund 
dafür ist, dass Herodot nicht recht haben soll; denn die 
babylonische reise -ist ganz unbegründet und widerspricht der 
einzig sicheren geschichtlichen thatsache, dass -der- tod bei der, 
wegen der usurpation des Magiers überstürzten rückkehr aus 
Aegypten erfolgte. Ktesias, der sonst in den älteren teilen der Persika 
bruchstücke emer halb vergessenen, halb in sage übergegangenen 
überlieferung widergiebt, wie er sie am hofe hörte, hat über Kambyses’ 
tod gar nichts gehört, sondern verschleiert nur bewusst seine abhängig- 
keit von Herodot. Er ist keine selbständige quelle, wie Schaeder nach 
den worten -,, sowohl nach Herodot wie nach Ktesias“ zu glauben 
scheint; und wir besitzen nur Herodot und die Dareios-inschrift. 

An Herodots erzählung ist der stoff meist tendenziöse, aegyptisch- 
priesterliche entstellung ` die ,, wirksam iiberraschende'“. composition 
ist sein griechisches drama. Geschichte ist nur die thatsache, dass 
Kambyses in kritischster lage umsonst versucht, da Persis verloren 
ist, das andre kernland seiner macht, das agbatanische Medien zu 
erreichen, und in oder bei Agbatana stirbt: er wird an das- orakel 
von Buto gedacht haben ! dE 

Bei der interpretation der inschrift-stelle muss man -daher jede 
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beziehung auf Herodot streng vermeiden. Aus der inschrift -allein 
hätte niemand geschlossen, dass Kambyses infolge einer zufällig 
selbstbeigebrachten verletzung, wie moderne geschichtschreiber gesagt 
haben, an tetanus gestorben sei. Die inschrift bestätigt die 
authentieität von Herodots aegyptischer version nicht; selbst nach | 
Schulze schliesst ihr ausdruck diese version nur nicht aus; und selbst 
in dieser lose renina muss er ihn ,, recht verstehen E nämlich 
mpo púcews, nicht po woipas. 


Der kurze satz der inschrift ist danach die einzige geschichtliche | | | 


nachricht über Kambyses' tod. Das ist wert und zauber aller 
epigraphischen studien: es ist etwas andres, bei Herodot zu lesen, 
was man sich hundert jahre nach dem ereignis in fremden ländern 
. erzählte, oder bei Dareios, der alles erlebte, was wirklich geschah. 
Ich beginne die untersuchung des inschriftlichen satzes mit dem 
am meisten vernachlässigten, dem elamischen text. f 
Im elamischen ist “alpi das gewöhmliche wort für , schlagen, 
töten, caedere, occidere “, das in Behistün allein einige 30 male 
vorkommt; in folgenden formen, die ich nach alten studien von 1915 
mit paragraphen und zeilennummern der nee version anführe :— 
a) "alpi, 1. sg. praet. 
für ap. azanam ,, ich schlug (ein gent “in § 18, 1, 72; 819,1, 77; 
Š 31, ü, 53. | 
für ap. avdzanam ,,ich tötete (einen mann) " in $ 17, 1, 65; 
§ 20, i, 81. 
b) falpiia, desgl. 
für ap. avazanam ,, ich tötete (menschen) ' in § 13, 1, 43; 1, 
45; mit sop ,, als ich getótet hatte “ in § 16, 1, 57. 
für ap. aZanam ,, ich schlug oon “in § 52, iii, 49. 
c) "alpis, 3. sg. praet. 
für ap. aza ,, mein heer schlug “ in 8 25, n, 18; § 26, ú, 27; 
$27,1, 31; § 28, u, 35; § 29, 11,43; § 30, ii, 47; § 38, ii, 83; 
$ 41, m, 11; $42, ñ, 16; $ 46, in, 26; $ 47, i, 33/34. 
für ap. avaza ,, er tötete (einen mann) “in $ 10, i, 24; 1, 24/25 
mit sop ,, als er ihn getötet hatte “. 
für ap. avazana 3. pl. praet. ,, sie töteten ihn “ m $ 23, u, 8. 
d) *alpis, nicht optativisch für 3. sg. opt. ap. avazaniyã in $ 13, i, 39 
u. 40. 


? Oramasta ?-um ir *alpisne für ap. ahuramazdataiy tantã biya in $61, . 


,; A.M. soll dich schlagen **. 
hablpisne .manka für ap. imper. Zada ,, schlage, tôte “in § 38, n, 82, 
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e) *alpıs.manka imper. 
für ap. 2. sg. Zadiy ,, schlage (das heer) " in § 26, ii, 23; § 29, 


ii, 39. 
für ap. 2. pl. Zatà ,, schlagt (das heer) “ in § 25, ii, 15; § 33, ii, 
62; § 50, ii 41. 
Pwrwana vr "alpis kutta . . . -mara für ap. vivahanam tatã (2. pl.) 
wa ava karam . . .,, V. schlagt und das heer . . .“ in § 45, 
ii, 22 s. 


J) Diesen activen formen steht die passivische gegenüber : ?alpika in 
appo p'riia *alpıka für ap. tya ber ëng avazata ,, dass Baróya 
getötet war ‘ in § 10, ni, 41. 

Dieselbe form steht in der nachricht über Kambyses’ tod. Die 
formen mit -k, -ka sind 1. passiva, z.B. : 

marrik = adäri ,, wurde gehalten “ ; marrika = dgrbita ,, wurde 
ergriffen " ` tintek = aniyata „wurde gebracht“; tirikka = abahiv 
„wurde befohlen “; kuktak = ,, (mein gesetz) wurde befolgt“; 
kusika ,, wurde gebaut“; rappoka ,, wurde gebunden “ ` pepraka 
, wurde gelesen " ` tallik = nipistam ,, geschrieben “ ; huttak = asti 
kriam ,, ist gemacht worden “. 

Bei intransitiven, dazu bei verben der bewegung hat 2. das k-sufix 
stark mediale bedeutung, z.B. : 

sinnik , profectus est“; parik = parärasa ‚gelangte “, of. 
» nanctus est“;  puitukka „er floh“; kallak = 4/yaud-, 
» concitatus “‘; topaka ,, ausus est “. 

An moriri zu denken liegt nahe, aber das elamische verb meint 
überhaupt nicht sterben, sondern immer ,, töten “. 

Die beschidigung des elam. textes betrifft den ausdruck fiir 
„eigen, hva-“. Die reste sind 1. ein kurzer wagerechter keil mit 
kleinem winkel daran, 2. nichts, 3. ein e, 4. ma. Was das war, geht 
sofort aus dem unmittelbar folgenden § 12 hervor: tu-man-e-ma 
„ eigen "1 Das e ist süchliehes possessivum, das suffix -ma ist 
locativisch und instrumental. Also heisst es : 

» darauf Kambyses töten-eigen-sein-durch wurde-getötet (od. 


tötete sich). 
Die elamische version spricht also den selbstmord uneingeschränkt aus. 


Die akkadische version. 
Das verbum M ist als i, 1, ,, sterben “; das permansiv me-i-ti, 
ma-i-ti heisst ,, er ist, war tot“; ,, er starb ‘ wird nur für unsere 


1 Nicht wie Bork MAOG. vii, 3, p. 13, erganzt kor-pi-e ,, seine hand “. 
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stelle angesetzt und nimmt ihr etwas von der absonderlichkeit des 
‚ausdrucks, auf dessen erhaltung es gerade ankommt. — Der stamm 
1, 2, zu dem der hier gebrauchte infinitiv mitutu gehört, hat eme etwas 
modificierte bedeutung. Delitzsch, der in unserem falle ,, selbstmord “ 
übersetzte, bemerkt mit recht, dass es nicht ,,durch sich selbst 
sterben " heisst. Aber es ist ganz deutlich, dass der stamm i, 2 
immer, im. unterschied von i, 1, das plôtzliche, vorzeitige, auch 
gewaltsame sterben ausdrückt; oft „sie sollen sterben °, ,, sie 
wollen nicht sterben  u.à., immer im sinn. ,, vor ihrer zeit ^. Der 
infinitiv i, 2 mitutu wird so gebraucht: ,, ich (Istar) werde den tod 
(mitutu, nicht mütu) des AbSeri herbeiführen ', der dann ermordet 
wird. Ausschlag giebt die stelle ,, Kuturnahhunte ina tim la Semiisu 
urruhas imtüt " ,, K. starb plötzlich an dem ihm nicht bestimmten 
tage“. Der begriff šēmtu nähert sich gr. poípa, lat. fatum. Und doch 
ist die-vorstellung grundverschieden : es ist das natürliche schicksal, 
und dem steht der begriff là Semtu für das, was die Griechen tragisch 
oder éfaícios nennen würden, gegenüber. Das ist der ,, Antike“ 
ganz fremd. ' 

Vom selbstmord des kônigs Ursa von Urartu heisst es in den 
Annalen Sargons z. 139 : ,, mit seinem eigenen schwert, wie ein schwein, 
durchbohrte er sein herz.“ Der ausdruck fallt, bei allem grauen, unter 
die definition des witzes und ist als soleher beabsichtigt. Er ist dabei 
voll der-altorientalischen verurteilung des selbstmordes. In dem 
bericht der Some Campagne spricht Sargon spottend so davon: murus 
là tibe émid ramānšu. Thureau-Dangin übersetzt ,, une maladie 
incurable il s'infligea à lui-même “, nämhch den tod, gegen den kein 
kraut gewachsen ist. Dabei nimmt Thureau-Dangin meines lehrers 
H. Wincklers alte erklärung 1 von Sadãsu emédu ,, sterben “ an. Der 
seltsame ausdruck ,, auf seinem berge stehen (2) , halb mythisch, 
halb euphemistisch, ist da ironisch verändert, indem murus là {bë 
für Sadasu eintritt; zugleich ist ihm durch den zusatz ramamšu der 
sinn ,, sich umbringen “ gegeben. Man kónnte, die Ironie ausdrückend, 
übersetzen , an einer unheilbaren krankheit starb er freiwillig “. 
An sich bedeutet also Sadãsu emédu jedes sterben, ob natürlich oder 
freiwillig oder gewaltsam. Der begriff des šēmtu, fatum liegt nicht 
darin. ‘Der andere ausdruck ana šēmtišu illik, fato suo obiit, kann 


1 MDOG. 35, p 43 n. 

* In der neu gefundenen akk. version der charta des Xerxes von Persepolis wird 
das ap. gadavä asiyava durch ultu muhhi sa abüia dariiaus ina #i-im-1t el-li-1-kr uber- 
setzt. Damit ist die bedeutung ,, sterben“ fur „ vom throne gehen “ als euphemismus 
fur den tod eines konigs festgestellt. š 
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dagegen sich von seltistimord gebraucht werden. Der selbstmord 
ist gerade nicht ein mätu dna i&mti, sondern ein mitütu ma üm la 
-Sémti, ein ,, Sterben am nicht bestimmten tage “ 

Genau das sagt die akkadische eset ds von Behistün; sie 
‘gebraucht einen ausdruck, der für das ap. hvämrs'yus die bedeutung 
„faio suo obiit“ ausschliesst: mitūtu rammanisu mīti ,, darauf 
Kambyses einen plötzlichen-tod einen -selbst-gewiihlten-war er tot 41 

. Der alipersische text. 

i amriyata ist ,, er starb “2 hvams*yus 3 hatte ich früher, AMI. v, 
133, nach der analogie von Beh. hväipasya gegenüber NIR b, 15 
hvarpaëya als vrddhi-adj ectiv aufgefasst, und darin ein determinativ- 
compositum mit instrümentalem sinn des ` Aéa- gesehen, wie in 
ævaôäta- „durch sich selbst geschaffen “, und zvadwarsta- ,, von 
sich selbst, gezeügt “. Daran nahm Schaeder, l.c., schweren anstoss 
mit leichtem aber grundlosem spott. Denn wenn man vrddhi für 
unwahrscheinlich hált, tritt Benvenistes erklürung ein, Gramm. § 298, 
die ich gern annehme, weil sie meine erklärung erst recht bestätigt : 
Danach ist wā- überhaupt instrumental von sva- und es bedeutet 
» litt. (la) mort par soi-même “. Den instrumental drückt das elamische 
durch sein suffix -ma aus. Dies instrumentale ,, tod-durch-sich-selbst “ 
ist der gegensatz zu dem ,, natürlichen tod ", den man mit ausdrücken 
wie „seines todes sterben “ meint. Also: 

» Darauf starb Kambyses durch selbstmord. 


So haben es auch die beiden übersetzungen verstanden, und mit 
recht. | 
. Kin euphemismus liegt nicht vor, da das wort für sterben nicht 
vermieden ist, und die bei Xerxes von Dareios’ tod gebrauchte 
wendung ,, er stieg vom thron “^ erscheint hier nicht. 4 Der ausdruck 
ist ganz kurz, nur zwei worte, und doch ist mehr gesagt als nur ,, er 
starb “; durch hedmrsyus wird die todesart bestimmt. Man hätte 


* Weissbach hatte richtig, gewiss auf grund des akkadischen ,, durch eigne hand " 
ubersetzt, denn in ramänıyu liegt etwas von ,, wille “: es wird ,, eigen "" oder ,, selbst “, 
sofern ding oder person dem willen unterstehen, und es ist in kürze gleichbedeutend 
mit ina gat ramänuà, z.B. NiR. b 21; daher ist die einschrankung ,, unbeabsichtigt 
kann gemeint sein “, die er ın der anmerkung in rücksicht auf die nicht. angezweifelte 
Herodot-erzahlung macht, nicht notig, nicht einmal ganz richtig. 

2 Zur schreibung siehe ANI. iii, p. 113. 

3 Cf, AMI. v, 133. 

4 Im mittelpersischen sagt man euphemistisch viturtan „ decedere “, pa bayt 
Sulan ,,fato suo obire“, im neupersischen- az bain (d.i: az miyan) raft ,, e medio 
excessit ", alles genau wie im lateinischen, wie ich in hinblick auf die bemerkungen 
R. G. Kents, Language, ix, p. 42, erwahnen mochte. 
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erwarten können ,, er starb plötzlich, vorzeitig “. Aber auch als nur 
zufälliger wäre Kambyses’ tod ein tod ina üm là semtisu, gegen die 
bestimmung des schicksals. Bei aller ähnlichkeit kann hvamrsyus 
nicht zu der allgemeinen formel fato suo obire gehören, mit der es 
Schulze vergleicht und übersetzt, sondern muss ein ausdruck für den 
geschichtlichen sonderfall sein. Anders als z.B. bei den Stoikern, die 
darin den letzten und höchsten act menschlicher willensfreiheit sahen, 
verurteilt der Orient den selbstmord. Ein beispiel aus assyrischer zeit 
sind die angeführten worte Sargons, eines aus sasanidischer zeit wird 
gleich folgen. Die iranische verdammung geht noch weiter: auch der 
tod ohne erben — der fal des Kambyses — wird mit hóllenstrafe 
geahndet. Da dieser gedanke schon in Kambyses' letzten worten bei 
Herodot anklingt, ist die allgemeine verurteilung des selbstmordes 
erst recht die anschauung der achaemenidischen zeit. Daher will 
Dareios mit nicht mehr als zwei worten von Kambyses' tod sprechen. 

Auch ohne die beiden eindeutigen und übereinstimmenden über- 
sebzungen muss man so urteilen. Denn von einem kónig, der seinen 
bruder und nachfolger ermordete, seme mutter in den tod trieb, seine 
gattin durch brutalität tótete und sich dann, am rande des wahnsinns, 
seines kónigtums durch seinen reichsverweser beraubt sieht, zu sagen 
, er starb eines natürlichen todes “, statt einfach ,, er starb “, könnte 
nichts andres meinen als ,, in solcher lage starb er, so unwahrscheinlich 
das klingt, eines natürlichen todes ^: dann wollte die inschrift die 
gerüchte von der thatsache des selbstmordes durch leugnen aus der 
welt schaffen. — Und wenn die warte bedeuteten ,, er starb seines 
schicksalsgemässen todes “, so könnte das, da es nicht ,, er starb 
als greis “ heissen kann, in dem beispiellosen fall auch nur als verhüllter 
ausdruck für selbstmord aufgefasst werden. Aber diese auslegung ist 
ebenso unzulässig, wie die als ,, zufälliger tod “, die Schulze mit seinem 
„recht verstanden, spo $vcews, nicht mpd potpas“ halten will. 
Denn damit wird immer der tragische schicksalsbegriff, auch der der 
Nemesis, in die worte hineingetragen, der ausschliesslich griechisch 
ist und in altpersischer gedankenwelt nicht erscheinen kann. 

Endlich giebt es eine parallele zu dem inschriftlichen 'ausdruck 
im Artaviraz-namak, i, ll, vom tod Alexanders d. Gr.: xvai-Skast 
ó dusaxv duwärist ,, selbst-zerstört fuhr er in die hölle “. Den anlass 
zur sage vom selbstmord Alexanders müssen erzählungen wie bei 
Arrian, vii, 27, gegeben haben, wo Roxane Alexander von dieser 
absicht abbringt. Die absicht wird dabei ähnlich dem geschichtlichen 
selbstmord des Julian Apostata und des khalifen al-Häkim.ausgemalt. 
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Die im Orient um Alexander wuchernde sage hat den gedanken aus- 
gesponnen, um dem erzketzer, der incarnation Ahrimans auch noch 
schimpf und sünde des selbstmordes. anzuhängen. Die worte des 
Artaviraz-buches drücken dieselbe verdammung aus wie die der 
inschrift, und xvai-Skast ist das genaue gegenbild von hvamriyust 


In R. M. Rilkes ,, Buch von der Armut und vom Tode “ steht: 


,, O Herr, gib jedem seinen eignen Tod, 
das Sterben, das aus jenem Leben geht, 
darin er Liebe hatte, Sinn und Not.“ 


,, Denn wir sind nur die Schale und das Blatt. 
Der grosse Tod, den jeder in sich hat, 
das ist die Frucht, um die sich alles dreht.“ 


, Denn dieses macht das Sterben fremd und schwer, 
dass es nicht unser Tod ist; einer, der 
uns endlich nimmt, nur weil wir keinen reiften — “ 


Das griechische veos 6° anódu? óvr dv didn eos steht 
im gegensatz zum orientalischen ,, Des Menschen Leben währet sie- 
benzig Jahre". Der tod nach einem solchen langen leben ist der tod 
ana Semtisu; der tragische tod ist ina tm la šēmtišu. Dies in der 
griechischen welt nicht vorstellbare gegenteil vom  dso6avetv 
kara, poipav ist Sadasu emedu ramanısu, watu ramanısu. — 
hvämrsyus ist der nicht-unsere, nicht-gereifte, nicht-bestimmte, der 

selbst-gegebene tod. | 


1 Ebenso spricht Eusebios, wenn er Puatus’ selbstmord mit den kurzen worten 
abrodoveurns éauroû éyévero berichtet, damit von Gottes strafe. 


Bird-names in the Indian dialects: 
By E. H JOHNSTON- 


acre dictionaries of the modern Indian languages, whether scientific 

or otherwise, are alike in omitting certain material which would. 
be of considerable value both to linguists and to those whose fortunes 
take them to reside in the Indian countryside. I refer to the names of 
birds. There is, of course, good reason for the deficiency ; not merely 
is interest in ornithology not as widespread among the educated classes 
in India as it is in England, but only a few of the commonest birds 
have names recognized over large areas ; while relatively few English. 
men resident in India are capable of recording the names with the 
accuracy required by scholarship. The suggestion T should like to put 
forward is that concerted steps should be taken by the learned societies 
in the different parts, of India, to catalogue the varying names of the 
different kinds of birds, the materials to be compiled perhaps on the 
admirable lines of Sir George Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life. Such a, 
survey could not avoid meeting with serious difficulties’; names vary - 
from area to area, and in some cases the same name is applied 
to different birds in -different districts. Detailed knowledge of the 
names is mostly-to be found amongst the shikaris and birdeatchers and , 
for waterbirds among. the boating and fishing castes, and it seldom covers, 
birds which are rare in any tract. Further, the recorder .must 
be able to identify the exact species in each case, and it is not easy to. 
find such persons nor has the less qualified observer as a rule any book 
on which he can rely. to help himself out. 

The advantages and the nature of such a survey may be be 
illustrated by a list which I drew up many years ago of the different 
wild duck in the Monghyr district of Bihar. These names, which I 
collected for purely practical reasons, were not, then noted by me im 
a scientific transliteration, and after this lapse of time I am not prepared. 
to deny that there may be minor mistakes of spelling in it. The list 
refers mainly to Pargana Pharkia, a marshy area in the part of Monghyr. 
north of the Ganges famous for its ducks, geese, and other water- 
birds ; and it covers all the varieties of duck which are to. be found 
there in any number, and should be compared with the names, spelt 
in popular fashion, m F. Finn, The Waterfowl of India, and. Asia 
(Calcutta, 1909), whose order I follow. The omissions are not, without. 
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interest. Thus geese, which seem to be increasing in number there, 
are divided nearly equally between the Grey Goose (Anser ferus) and 
the Bar-headed Goose (A. indicus), whose different aspect is obvious 
from some distance ; yet I never came across anyone who distinguished 
between them in name, though Finn gives special names as known in 
the adjacent district of Bhagalpur and in Nepal. The Dwarf Goose, 
of which I only saw one specimen, naturally had no special name. The 
Smew (Mergus albellus) frequents in most years a certain tank in the 
Jamui Subdivision of Monghyr, but equally has acquired no name. 
Among duck proper the Mallard (Anas boscas) only comes occasionally 
to this district, and is not known to the inhabitants as a separate 
species ; and I omit the Ruddy Sheldrake, for which the regular Hindi 
word, cakwa, cakaï, alone is used. My list is as follows :— 

The Red-crested Pochard (Netta Rufina), dumar. 

The Red-headed Pochard (Nyroca ferina), usually known in England 
as the Common Pochard; the two sexes are entirely different in 
appearance and the female is also known as the Dunbird. The male is 
called lälsar (lalsir in Hindi), and the female arun (Sk. aruna). This 
latter name is interesting, as it recalls the aluna of Asoka’s Delhi- 
Topra Edicts, where it is mentioned next to the Ruddy Sheldrake. 
Aruna, in fact, does not imply any genuinely reddish tint, as compounds 
such as bhasmäruna show, and “ dun" probably represents the sense 
as well as any other equivalent. It would be useful for the identification 
of the name in the Asoka Edicts to ascertain if this name is applied 
to any other sort of bird elsewhere in India. Finn gives cheun as the 
name in Nepal, which shows the kind of mistake recorders fall into ; 
for this is really the wigeon, the females of the two species looking 
much alike when dead. 

The Tufted Pochard (Nyroca fuligula), dubäo ; this bird, as the name 
implies, is a remarkable diver. 

The White-eye (Nyroca ferruginea), known as kuria dubão or majita 
(spelling of last syllable uncertain); in the adjacent Beguserai Sub- 
division of Monghyr, where it is the commonest duck, it is called 
maitã. - This bird is also a great diver, and the name possibly goes 
back to Sk. maj. 

The Small Whistler (Dendrocycga javanica), sili, the regular Hindi 
name; the same name is given to the Large Whistler, D. fulva, which, 
so far as I recollect, I only saw in the Jamui Subdivision. 

` The Comb-duck. (Sarcidiornis melanonotus), makid. Forbes’ 
Hindustani Dictionary gives it in this form also, and the name is 


be. 
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presumably derived from nak, by reference to the curious growth on the 
beak. The sexes separate in the cold weather; I saw only females 
in Pargana Pharkia, only males in the Jamui Subdivision. 

The Cotton-teal (Nettopus coromandelianus), habla. 

The Wigeon (Mareca penelope), cihii. 

The Shoveller (Spatula clypeata), sakcur. 

The Pintail (Dafila acuta), dighöch (Sk. dirghapuccha) ; Finn notes 
this name from places as far apart as Nepal and Sind, but the regular 
name in Hindi is sökpar (Prakrit, simka, JRAS., 1934, 614). 

The Spotted-bill (Anas poecilorhyncha), nadim. 

The Gadwall (Chaulelasmus streperus), mail. 

The Garganey (Querquedula circia), adhañgi, presumably from 
Sk. ardhanga. 

The Common Teal (Neitium crecca), gari. 


NOTE 


As regards the White-eye, Professor Turner suggests to me the 
spelling majuhà and maitha and a derivation from Sk. mañjistha, 
Sindhi having a similar doublet from the same word. The bird 
could be described as madder-coloured, and I am prepared to agree 
on both points. 
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Note on the Ancient North-Western Prakrit 
By Sten Konow 


HE discoveries in Chinese Turkestan have brought to light 

extensive remains of one or two ancient Indian dialects. In 

the first place we have the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript, which has 

found its way to Paris and Leningrad, and, in the second, the numerous 

Kharogthi documents found by Sir Aurel Stein and now available 

in the splendid edition of Messrs. Boyer, Rapson, and Senart. I shall 
distinguish them as Dhp. and Doc. respectively. 

In Dhp. we have before us a remarkably consistent dialect, an 
ancient Prakrit, which must have been reduced to writing at a com- 
paratively early date and used by some Buddhist school in religious 
literature. In my edition of the Indian Kharosthi inscriptions 
I have tried to show that it is essentially identical with the form of 
speech used in those records, over a large area, where we, at the present 
day, find Dardic languages, Lahndà, and Sindhi, and I have also 
drawn attention to the existence of traces of other Buddhist works 
in the dialect. It is a prior) likely that Dhp. has been translated from 
an older version in a different dialect, and it is easy to show that the 
translators were also acquainted with the Sanskrit forms of several 
words. But it is a likely hypothesis that the translation was made 
at a time when Sanskrit had not yet come into general use as the 
sacred language of the leading Buddhists of North-Western India. 

The Doc. language is far less consistent, and it has undergone so 
many modifications that we must necessarily assume that it had, for 
some not quite inconsiderable time, led an independent existence of 
its own, partly under the influence of non-Indian speeches. We can 
see that a Buddhist literature in Sanskrit had begun to come into 
vogue, at least towards the end of the period covered by these records, 
ie. the end of the second century. 

In a short note, JA., x, xix, p. 411, Senart wrote that “ les tablettes 
rapportées par le Dr. Stein, bien qu’elles proviennent à pen près de 
la même région, ne présentent pas les particularités phonétiques qui 
charactérisent le manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins". I have never 
been able to accept that view. So far ds I can see, we have before us 
two forms of one and the same dialect, one normalized as a literary 
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language, the other developed in a foreign country by the descendants 
of an ancient Indian colony, under the influence of more than 
one alien tongue. 

As long as the Leningrad portion of Dhp. is inaccessible, it is not 
possible to arrive at certain results about all details. Ihave repeatedly ` 
tried to get reproductions, but always in vain. Our conclusions must, 
therefore, be based on the excellent plates accompanying Senart’s 
masterly edition of the Paris folios. And, as a matter of fact, they 
are sufficient in order to enable us to settle the question about the 
home of the dialect with some confidence. That has been done in 
an excellent essay by Jules Bloch, JA., x, xix, pp. 331 ff, at the 
hand of certain phonetical features, notably the treatment of compounds: 
consisting of a nasal and a stop. We must, it is true, take exception 
to his statements that ng, gh occur as g, gh, and nd as n, respectively. 
We find, it is true, g < ^g in sagama < samgräma and kadigara, Pali ` 
kalingara, but in-sagama g is initial in the second part of the compound 
word, and with regard to kadigara it is possible to compare Skr. 
kadankara, Panini, v, i 69. - Everywhere else g < ng is provided 
with a hook above or below, so that we can hardly have to do with 
an ordinary g. And for nd we always find # and not n.t- Bloch’s 
main results are, however, unobjectionable: “la seule région qui 
admette à la fois tous les traitements charactéristiques du dialecte 
dans lequel sont, rédigés les fragments Dutreuil de Rhins est celle du 
penjabi occidental et des parlers montagnards du Nord-Ouest. On 
est donc en droit d’affirmer que l'original de ce manuscrit, s'il a été 
écrit dans l'Inde, n'a pu l'étre que dans cette région. Il est également 
possible, bien entendu, qu'il l'ait été plus au Nord, en un pays où 
l'on aurait parlé aux premiers siècles de notre ère un dialecte indien 
disparu depuis, et formant avec les parlers de l'Extréme Nord-Ouest 
un groupe linguistiquement continu.” | 
. In my edition of the Indian Kharosthi inscriptions I have drawn 
. attention to several details where we find parallels in Dardic languages. 
In the present paper I shall try to show that there are many important 
points of such agreement, and that this remark also holds good with 
reference to Doc. The great chronological gap of more than a thousand 
years between Dhp. and Doc. on one side, and Dardie on the other, 
_ prevents us from expecting a thorough agreement. 

- Grierson, J EAS, 1925, pp. 226 ff., has shown that the combination 


^! See my remarks Festschrift far Ernst Windisch, pp. 85 ff.- There are several 
misprints in this paper, owing to the fact that proofs could not be sent to me. 
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vowel + a geminate consonant is treated in different ways in Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. Thus Prakrit bhatia < bhakta becomes bhatt in 
Pafijabi, bhat in Gujarati and the literary languages east and south of 
the Pañjab, but bhat, bat m Sindhi and Dardic. The common view 
is that the last-mentioned forms have passed through the Panjabi 
stage, but Grierson maintained that the geminate consonants did not 
exist in the Prakrit of the North-West. In Dhp. and Doc. long 
vowels and consonants are not generally marked as such, so that 
bhata might be bhata, bhatta, or bhata. But bhata is excluded because 
the syllable is long, and bhäta because -é- regularly becomes -d-, at 
least in Dhp. We can only think of bhatta. If those scholars who 
maintain that the £ of Sindhi and Dardic is derived from tt are right, 
this feature does not prove anything about the position of the Dhp. 
Doc. language. 

The treatment of the r-vowel varies in Dhp. and Doc. We fre- 
quently find the usual change to a, 1, or u, e.g. Dhp. svadi < smrti, 
kida < krta, mucu < mriyu ` Doc. kada < krta, kisi < krsi, muta < 
mrta. In other cases the r-element is preserved ; cf. Dhp. pradhavi, 
padha < prthivi, dridha < drdha, prudhijana < prthagjana ` Doc. 
krida < kyta, ghrita < ghrta, prichati, pruchati < prechati. Turner ? 
has compared prichati with Kashmiri pritshi " asks ” and drawn atten- 
tion to the development z > ri in most Dardic languages. Doc. is 
here, on the whole, more in accordance with Dardic than Dhp., which 
was a literary language, probably to some extent influenced by the 
Prakrit from which it was translated. 

With regard to stops the general rule in Dhp. is that they are 
preserved as initials and voiced as intervocalic. Forms such as loka 
with k can hardly represent the actual pronunciation, the less so 
because -k- occasionally also stands for -g-, e.g. in nadakara < nadägära, 
parakata < päragata. A similar confusion is not rarely met with 
in Doc., e.g. in citughi and jitughi ; tamda, tamia and damda ` poga 
for bhoga. We cannot draw the inference that voiced stops were 
liable to lose their voice. Such writings find their explanation in the 
voiced pronunciation of voiceless intervocalic stops, and partly probably 
also in the desire to avoid the pronunciation as fricatives, to which, 
e.g. the g in poga seems to bear witness. I shall not, however, try 
to analyse such details which seem to point to the existence of fricatives 


1 Senart and those who have copied his text have failed to distinguish between 
tHE aksaras ta and da. Also in Doc. it is often difficult to choose between € and d. 
* Gypsy Lore Society, Monographs, No. 4, p. 7. 
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especially in Doc., because it would take too much of the limited space 
at my disposal. 

There is an evident tendency to deaspirate voiced aspirates, a 
tendency which manifests itself in spite of the literary tradition, m 
which the influence of other Prakrits may have played a certain role. 
Even in Dhp. we find forms such as jai < dhyäyan, dunadı < dhunätr, 
and conversely drugha < durgät, ghadhedi < ghätayati, kusidhu < 
kusida, samidha < svamita, saghadhadhama < samskrtadharma, which 
point to a pronunciation of dh as d, if we have not here indications 
of fricative sounds. In Doc. the examples are numerous; of. ghrita 
and grida < ghria, viga ! < vighna, sigra and $ighra < Sighra, jana < 
dhyana, ajesana < adhyesana, guta < güdha, daridavo and dharidavo 
< dhärayıtavya, tarmena and dharmena < dharmena, anusamti < 
 anusamdhi, bhagena and bagena < bhägena, poga < bhoga, durlapa 
<< durlabha, etc., and conversely, dhada, damda and tamda < danda, 
dhadima and dadima < dadima, dhasami and dasami < dasame, 
ete. It is difficult to account for this state of things, otherwise than 
by assuming a strong tendency towards deaspiration, and it is of interest 
to recall the fact that such deaspiration 1s a prominent feature in 
Dardic, though even there it has not become the rule.? 

Before leaving the subject of uncompounded stops it will be 
convenient to mention one curious feature, viz. the occasional change 
of intervocalic dentals to s or z. In Dhp. I have only found sagha- 
sadhamesu corresponding to Pali samkhatadhammanam Cro 14 and 
masuru < madhuram B11. Senart looked on both forms as mistakes, 
but they find some confirmation in Doc. asimatra, asimatra, ajhimatra 
< adhimátra, and masu < madhu.* We may also compare sisila 
< #ithila, which is common to Dhp. and Doc., because it may have 
passed through éisila, in the same way as sdsana occurs.as sasana 
in Dhp. and sasana in Doc. 

This change of a dental to s or z must have been found in the 
dialect from which Khotani Saka and the so-called Tokharian have 


1 The signification of the stroke above g is not of interest in this connection. . 

* Some of the instances of dh for d may pomt to a fricative pronunciation, and in 
the Khotan document No. 661, which has several instances of Iranian features, the 
regular initial dh << d is almost certainly a fricatrve. With regard to forms such as 
tamda << danda it should be borne in mind that it is often very difficult to choose 
between ¢ and d. 

3 CF., e.g., Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 51, 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, pp. 29, 49, 53. 

4 The true explanation of this word was given by Luders, SBAW., 1933, 
pp. 1000 ff. 
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borrowed some of their Indian loanwords, for we find Saka stysd, 
“ Tokharian ” sisã < sitä, Saka maysila < mithila. — 

The Saka forms and some of those found in Doc. seem to point 
to z rather than s, while Dhp. s may represent an attempt at noting 
the voiced s. In that case it- would be possible to think of a voiced 
dental fricative as the intermediate stage. At all events there cannot 
be much doubt that Doc. masu “wine” is the same word as Kashmiri 
mas, to which word Morgenstierne has drawn my attention. Mas 
can well be an old maz with the usual devoicing, and, on the whole, it 
is tempting to compare what Grierson ! calls the Zetacism in Dardic. . 
The form sisila mentioned above has a parallel in Ashkun cicild, 
Kati céu “ soft ”. 

_ As shown in the paper quoted above, (1. 54), Dhp. distinguishes n 
and » in the same way as a large group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
comprising Sindhi, Lahndä, Pafijabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, and 
Marathi? In Indian Kharosthi inscriptions there is no consistency, 
but we are left with the impression that the two sounds tended to 
coalesce in the dental ». Such is almost certainly the case m Doc., as 
stated by Rapson in the edition mentioned above, p. 305. 

According to Grierson, l.c., para. 117, “in Dardic the existence 
generally of the n-sound is uncertain. .It certainly does not exist in 
Käëmiri, and has not been noted elsewhere, except in Käfiri, where it 
may be due to contamination with the neighbouring Pasto, and in 
Sina, where it is a secondary sound, arising from the proximity of 
another cerebral sound, as in the word Sina itself." 

Here there is accordingly an apparent difference between the system 
of Dhp. and that of Doc. and, so far as we can see, Indian Kharosthi 
inscriptions. It is, however, remarkable that the Kurram casket 
inscription, which contains a quotation of a canonical passage written 
in practically the same language as Dhp., has no trace of the Dhp. 
distinction between n and n. We are left with the impression that 
Dhp. in this respect represents a normalization which may be due to 
the influence of another literary Prakrit, or belongs to a limited 
-territory within th& area covered by the dialect, where the treatment 
of n was different. 

In Indian vernaculars an intervocalic m usually becomes 9. In ` 
Dardic, however, it remains, or the change is at least rare and, according 
to Grierson, l.c., p. 101, in such cases probably due to borrowing. It 


1 On the modern Indo-Aryan Languages, para. 326. 
2 Cf, e.g, Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe, para. 132. 
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is, on the whole, a comparatively late change, so that nothing can be 
inferred from its apparent absence in Dhp. and Doc. Forms such 
as Dhp. jinaviva < jirnam wa can hardly count, because the accusative 
termination had long ceased to be am. On the other hand, the opposite 
change of o to -m- in Dim. emameva < evameva, sabhamu < sam- 
bhavam, namo < nàvam, etc. Doc. emu < evam, cimara < cara, 
gamesati < gavesate, ete., is isolated and difficult to explain, just as 
the corresponding change in Kashmiri namath " ninety", Torwali 
nom “ nine ”. 

The Dhp. treatment of nasals followed by mutes has, as mentioned 
above, been examined by Bloch, and I shall caly add that the change 
of nd to n is occasionally met with in Dardic, e.g. in Kashmiri ren” < 
randa. In Doc. there is great inconsistency. We find upasamk, 
upasamg, and upasamgh < upasank, dramga < dranga, kameuli, and 
` kamjuh, khamja but gamfiavara, damda, chimnati, and chinita, bimnanti, 
and bimnita, etc. If we bear in mind how often we ourselves believe 
that we pronounce letters which are no more heard, we get inclined 
to lay special stress on such writings which agree with the state of 
things in Dhp. 

In connection with nasals it may be of interest to consider the 
treatment of old tm. It regularly becomes tv, e.g. in Dhp. and Doc. 
atvan- < ätman-. Writings such as Dhp. utvari, Pali uttarim, Doc. 
ulvaravarsı < uttaravarse, however, show that the v was hardly © 
sounded. If the common Doc. word tanu “own” is derived from 
diman- and not from tanu-, it is of interest that it has its exact parallel 
in Dardic, cf. Turner, Monograph, p. 14. 

Both Dhp. and Doc. preserve old y and do not change it to 7 like 
most Prakrits; cf, Dhp. ywjatha, Doc. yudhammi, etc. The sams 
the case in most Dardic dialects.1 Grierson 2 remarks that ny.becomes 
ñ in Kashmiri, but not elsewhere in India, and similarly we have 
aña < anya, etc., both in Dhp. and in Doc. The difference in the 
treatment of y is old, and therefore of some importance. 

Of interest are also the numerous compounds where r has been 
preserved, because we know that also in this case‘the different treat- 
ment can be traced back to the third century B.c. The writing is not 
consistent, but forms such as Dhp. krodha, gradhadi, triba, drumapatra, 
pridipramoja, bramana, Doc. krama, grahita, triti, dramga, brammana, 
bhrada, etc., clearly show the prevailing tendency. Among modern 


1 Cf. Turner, BSOS., iii, p. 208. 
2 LSI. vui, li, p. 245. 
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languages Dardic and, to some extent, Lahnda, Sindhi, and Western 
Pahari show the same state of things.! 

The change of v to b 1s apparently comparatively late in Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. We cannot, therefore, lay much stress on the 
fact that it is unknown m Dhp and Doc., if we abstract from b < v 
in particles after old m, e.g. in Dhp. siha ba < simham iva. It is, 
however, of some interest that the change is also absent in Kashmiri, 
while some other Dardic languages often, but not always, have It." 
Attention may also be drawn to the fact that tv and dv are usually 
preserved in writing, e.g. in Dhp. catvarr, satvama, vidva, ete., Doc. 
$atva, dvara, etc. Forms such as Doc. caparisa < catvarimsat, badasa < 
dvadasa, biti side by side with det < dvitiya, etc., are, therefore, 
suspect of borrowing. As mentioned under the head of tm the v 
was probably not sounded, cf. also Dhp. udhvaradha < uddharata. 
The change of tv, dv to t, d respectively, which is already found in - 
the North-Western Asoka dialects, 1s common in the Dard group.? 
It is also tempting to compare the gerund termination tt in Dhp. 
baheti, pramajett, Doc. aprochiti, palayitr, etc., which is already found 
in the North-Western Asoka edicts,* with Kashmiri th, Kati ti. 

An outstanding feature is the preservation of, and careful dis- 
tinction between, the three old sibilants, $, s, and s, which again have 
their parallel in the North-Western Asoka dialects and in Dardic. 
The state of affairs 1s mainly the same in Dhp. and in Doc., even in 
minor, but significant details. They both also agree in sometimes 
using Sanskrit forms side by side with the genuine ones, but that 
is a feature which is too well known in most Indian languages to neces- 
sitate a discussion of details. 

-€ There is only one feature which cannot be traced in Dhp., viz. 
the tendency to voice intervocalic sibilants like other intervocalic 
consonants; cf. Doc. ja <isa, kofalya < kausalya, dajha and 
dasa < dasa, tivajha < divasa, etc. We cannot a priori decide whether 
the apparent absence of all such forms in Dhp. corresponds to the 
actual state of things or is due to the absence of letters for voiced 
sibilants. But it is of interest that the same tendency is found in 
Dardic,® e.g. in Sina bazodu < vasanta, maz < masa. 


1 Cf. Turner, Monograph, p. 21. 

2 Cf. Grierson, Vernaculars, para. 367. 

3 Cf. Turner, Monograph, p. 14; but Prasun čipū, Kati tva, Waigel ¿ata “ four ”. 
4 Cf. Thomas, Acta Orientalia, xii, p. 78. 

5 Cf. Turner, BSOS., v, p. 130. 
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Though old $ is generally preserved as $, there is one curious exception. 
For Sanskrit Auer “pure” Dhp. has always suyi and Doc. once 
suci. Morgenstierne has drawn my attention to Kati sué,1 an exclama- 
tion used in sacrifice. Have we to do with an old dissimilation ? 
Dhp. sasana, Doc. sasana << säsana, and perhaps sısıla < * sesila 
< śithila, are examples of the opposite tendency. 

Writings such as Dhp. samana, Doc. samana side by side with 
the Sanskrit form éramana show that $r regularly became s just as in 
Dardic and Kati? 

Old ën occurs as é and as sp; cf. Dhp. asa < asva, vispa < visva, 
Doc. a$pa, vispa; etc. Writings such as Doc. esvar < aisvarya, 
$vana < $väna are evidently “learned”. The usual forms can be 
compared, e.g. with Sina sű, Kashmiri hin “dog”, Sina aëpo 
"horse", etc. 

With regard to s it is a notable feature that the numeral “ six ”, 
which begins with ch in all Prakrits except the North-Western, and in 
all Indo-Aryan vernaculars except Dardie, has preserved the initial 
sin Dhp. Doc. go. Also the treatment of the compound ks is the same 
as in Dardic. There are, it is true, m Dhp. and Doc. as everywhere 
else, some stray examples of the change to kh, but as a general rule 
we find an aksara which resembles ch, but differs from it in not con- 
taining the cross-bar, and which had been variously transliterated 
asks and as Gh. It evidently had the same sound as the Dardic cerebral 
affricate sound ch mentioned by Turner, Monograph, p. 11. Cf. Dhp. 
¿haya < ksaya, cachuma (beside cakhuma) < caksumã, Doc. chura 
< ksura, ralhidavo < raksitavyam, etc. 

If we turn to the dental s, we are met with some difficulties. The 
sr in Dhp. visravatena < visravatà and the s, which means the same 
thing, in saga < sañga are peculiar. Is it possible to compare the 
curious z m Kashmiri érüts" “pure”? 

The change of ts to t$ in Dim. bhetsidi < bhetsyati, matsana < mat- 
syanam, Doc. samvatsara < samvatsara is not much different from the 
usual treatment in other Prakrits. More peculiar is the development 
of ms to mts in Dhp. ahitsa < ahımsä, satsara < samsära, Doc. 
mamisa < mämsa, etc. In Dhp. we also find prasajadi < prasam- 
santi, where the t$ sound has become voiced. So far as I know a 


1 Cf. Robertson, The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush, p. 421. 
* Cf., e.g., Morgenstierne, Report Afghanistan, p. 58. 
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similar — has only been traced im Sindhi, where we find 
hañju < hamsa =` 

Old sv occurs as sv and as s; cf. Dhp. svaga < svarga, salavhu 
< svaläbham, rasa < hrasva, Doc. svaya < svayam, etc. In Doc. we 
occasionally find sv instead in évasti and regularly in Augen < svasr. . 
It is tempting to compare Torwali šā, Gärwi t$po and perhaps Khowar 
ıspusär, and it is perhaps possible to think of a kind of dissimilation. 
The word $vasu is also of interest in another respect, as showing that 
the word for “ sister " was the same as in Dardic, where only Kashmiri, 
which has been largely influenced by the Midland languages, has 
adopted beñe. 

With regard to the compound st the rule is that it remains between 
vowels and is changed to th when initial; cf. Dhp. hasta < hasta, 
thala < sthala, Doc. hasta < hasta, thana < sthäna. There are, how- 
ever, also instances of initial st, e.g. Doc. stita < sthita, stora " horse ” 
str and et? < stri. A glance at the material registered by Grierson, 
Vernaculars, para. 290, will show that also here there is a remarkable 
agreement with the state of things in Dardic. 

. [n making these remarks I have not attempted to give an 

exhaustive sketch of the phonetical system of Dhp. and Doc. But 
I have tried to draw attention to some important features which, 
in my opinion, make it absolutely certain that Dhp. and Doc. are not 
two different languages, but closely connected forms of one and the 
same ancient dialect. Moreover, there are so many essential points 
of agreement with Dardic that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that also Dardic is derived from a Prakrit of the same kind as that of 
Dhp. and Doc. The cerebral n in Dhp. and the change of ms to 
mts in Dhp. and Doc., it is true, point to a territory where we, at the 
present day, do not find Dardic speeches. Grierson has, however, 
repeatedly drawn attention to Dardic traits in modern vernaculars 
outside the Dardie territory, and also the find-places of Kharosthi 
inscriptions written in the old North-Western Prakrit raise a strong 
presumption in favour of assuming that this Prakrit was subsequently 
ousted from a large tract of country, where we at the present day find 
languages such as Lahndä and Sindhi. 

Dhp. shows that the North-Western Prakrit was, ata comparatively 
early date, used for literary purposes by a Buddhist sect. And the 
remarkable consistency apparent in the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript 


1 Cf. vañjhu, Panjabi vaüjh < vaméa, and Doc. samcaya < saméaya. | 
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shows that this was done with great skill and insight. We cannot 
tell how the development would have been, if this literary activity had 
been continued. But we know that the leading Buddhist school of 
the North-west soon gave up the use of Prakrit and adopted Sanskrit 
as their sacred language. We thus understand how these parts of 
the area of the ancient Prakrit where the literary activity was continued, 
in Sanskrit, came under an increasing influence of the Midland. Such 
has especially been the case in Kashmir, though even there we still 
find remarkable features which remind us of the Prakrit of Dhp. 
and Doc. | | 


The Military Colonization of the Caucasus and 
Armenia under the Sassanids 


By J. H. Kramers 


HE ancient Arabic historian al-Baläduri (d. 892) begins his chapter 

on the conquest of Armenia by a description of the political 
conditions of those regions in Sassanian times. According to the local 
historical tradition, obtained from inhabitants of several Armenian 
towns, there had been a time when the people of the Hazars in Southern 
Russia were making continuous raids over the Caucasus passes and 
penetrated Persia as far as al-Dinawar in Media. The first king to 
take energetic measures against these raids was Kubäd (Kawad, 
488-531). One of his generals ravaged Arran (Albania) between the 
Araxes and the Kura; then Kubäd came himself and founded or, 
better, fortified in this region the towns of al-Baylakän, Barda‘a, 
and Kabala. He erected also a wall of brick which extended from the 
country of Sirwän in the east as far as the pass called Bab al-Lan, 
the “ Pass of the Alans ". His work was completed by his son Kisrã 
Anüsırwän (Husraw I, 531-579), who fortified farther to the north 
the towns of al-Sabiran and Maskat,! and finally the very strong 
town of al-Bab wa’l-Abwab, on the site of the later Derbend. The name 
of this town, “ the Gate and the Gates," is explained by the fact that 
its fortifications comprised the gates to several mountain passes. 
Here the text of al-Baladuri (ed. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat., 1866, p. 194) 
continues as follows : eJ gu Or cals oA ye à Le als 
“He made dwell in these places which he had built a kind of people 
whom he called al-Siyäsiÿin ”. Continuing the same tradition 
al-Baladuri describes the conquests of Anükirwan in the western 
direction, in Georgia, as far as the Black Sea, and in the south-western 
direction in Roman Armenia. Here were conquered in the first place 
Dabil (Dwin) and Naëawa (Nahétewan), and further the fortress of 
Wayas? and several fortresses in the country of al-Sisagan. Here 


(p. 195) the text continues: PS ($55 pou 09-28] oA Er 


1 On the topography of all these places m Albania cf. Marquart, Eränsahr, 
pp. Ill, 118, and the map accompanying W. E. D. Allen’s History of the Georgian 
People, London, 1932. 

2 Arm. Vayoc, cf. Hubschmann, Idg. Forsch., xvi, p. 469. 
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Lulu Q^ Shell; “He made dwell in these fortresses and 


strongholds strong and valorous men from Siyäsiÿiya ". Finally 
we read, at the ‘end of the section on the conquests and the reign 


of the Persians in those regions (p. 197): GA! É < Ady e 
ch A es T os bo de ZW o; ces CA = T “ Armenia 
continued to be dominated by the Persians, until the appearance 
of Islam; many of the Siyasigin then left their strongholds and 


their towns, which consequently were ruined, while the Hazars and 
the Romans recovered the territory they had originally possessed ”. 


The orthographies Oel! and raus were adopted by 


de Goeje partly on the base of the different and generally 
unpunctuated readings of his manuscripts (see below) and partly on 
the assumption that the word must be related to the name of the 
Armenian district of al-Sisagän and that it denotes the inhabitants of 
that region. In the note on p. 194 of his Baladuri edition de Goeje 
says: “ Est populus cujus genealogiae princeps appellatur Sisag," 
while referring to St. Martin, Mémoires sur l’Arméme, Paris, 1818, 1, 
pp. 207—214. Here St. Martin discusses the text of Moses of Khoren's 
History (book ii, ch. 7) on the province of Sisakan, which is the north- 
westernmost province of Great Armenia, lying between the Araxes 
and the Lake of Sewan and bordering on Albania; the older 
Armenian name is Siounik’. Moses of Khoren derives the name 
Sisakan from a heros eponymos Sisak; this Sisak is, however, as 
Hübschmann also (Idg. Forschungen, xvi, p. 263) thinks, only an 
imaginary forefather, whose name was deduced from the form Sisakan. 
Now the reason of de Goeje's assumption can be no other than the 
fact that in the second passage quoted from al-Baladuri (p. 195), 


the us were placed also in al-Sisagän. 

I do not know if de Goeje is the first to have made this identification. 
For in Thornberg's edition of the Chronicle of Ibn al-Atir there occurs 
a parallel to al-Baladurr's first passage in tome 1, p. 319 (edited 1851), 
where the word in question is read ‘Hull, although the MS. 
readings do not seem at all to make such a spelling more probable 


than any other. After de Goeje, however, the identification given by 
him has never been questioned ; it was adopted by Marquart in his 


$ 
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earlier works (Osteurop. und Ostasiat. Streifzüge, Leipzig, 1903, 
pp. 37 sag. ` Eränsahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 120) and by Hübschmann (Idg. 
Forsch., xvi, loc. cit.). | 
Parallels to al-Baladuri’s first passage are found, besides in Ibn 
_al-Atir, also in Kudäma (ed. de Goeje in BGA. vi, 1889), p. 259— 
where the reading O— JI was adopted—and in the geographical 
dictionary of Yaküt (ed. Wiistenfeld, i, p. 221)— where the edition 
gives the same spelling as Ibn al-Atir. A parallel to al-Baladuri’s 
second passage (p. 195) is found in Ibn al-Fakïh (ed. de Goeje in 


BGA. v, 1885), p. 288, where de Goeje has printed AL lus, in 


which the addition of the possessive ending gives in any case a 
better reading. 

Ibn al-Fakih has, moreover, a passage, to which a parallel is not 
found in al-Baladuri. It is found on p. 291 of de Goeje’s edition in a 
description of the fortification of the town of al-Bab wa’l-Abwab 
by AniiSirwan and of the wall extending from this town to the 
mountains over a distance of seven farsahs. “Here we read: 


A) De Wis Hee OS de Eis de perl Sec ode É dues 
N Qd Sle ol Ge WU Ge ra Les Gy “He 


made in this distance of seven farsahs seven passages ; each one of 
these was dominated by a town, in which he had placed Persian 
warriors named al-Siyasikin ". A parallel text is found in Yakit, 
1, p. 440, where there is printed sly, The latter reading 
is made also much more likely by the MSS. of Ibn al-Fakih, but 
de Goeje, by his Sisaÿian or Sisakian theory, has again adopted- a 
reading complying with that theory. 

Finally the same people are mentioned probably in al-Mas'üdr's 
Muriig al-Dahab, Paris edition, ii, p. 75, where it is said that they used 
the so-called Siyäwardi battle-axes. It is true that the Paris edition 
calls them &l.Jl, but Marquardt (Streifzüge, p. 37) has pointed 
out that the Cairo edition, p. 89, has here Laut) : 


Now a comparison of the different MS. readings? puts it beyond 
question that the unpunctuated original readings of the three text 


passages of al-Baläduri and their parallels is youl] and 
Asc», while the passage of Ibn al-Fakih, p. 291, and its Yaküt 


1 For footnote, see p. 616. 
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parallel go back to nel Y|. My conclusion is that the first group 
must be punctuated "veel (and Aocw\tj)—which is, indeed, the 
reading of the British Museum MS. of Ibn al-Atir—and the second 
ls Yi which is the printed reading of Yäküt, i, p. 440. The 
word would render then an arabicized plural of middle Persian 
nısästag, belonging to the middle Persian verb nisastan, the causative 
form of nesastan (cf. H. S. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, ii, Glossar, 
Upsala, 1931, p. 161). The meaning would be “ somebody who has 
been made to dwell in a certain place ” and, in a pregnant sense, a 
“ garrisoned warrior". The Arabic verb pel used in the first 
passage of al-Baläduri is the exact mM of ni&üstan in this 
sense. 
This interpretation is much more obvious than that of Sisakians, 
because an Arabic plural derived from Ole. would yield 


denn and the addition of the ending -üm or An would be 
abnormal in the highest degree. And as to the historical facts, it 
appears from al-Baläduri, that those garrisons were firstly laid in 
Albania and the Caucasian towns, and only afterwards m Armenia, 
amongst others in al-Sisaÿän. Moreover, the text of Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 291, states expressly that the garrisons consisted of Persians. 
| Another interpretation of the word concerned is incidentally given 
by J. Markwart m his paper, “Np. adina Freitag” (Ungarische 
Bibliothek, i, 13), p. 83,1 where, without referring to the Arabic 
Footnote to p. 615. 
al-Balüduri. p. 194 p. 195 p. 195. 
oem ei (all MSS.) ` des (two MSS) mul jf 
él (one MS.) qum 


rl! 
Ibn al-Fakih p. 288 p. 291. 
ax | vei 
EEN uses y 
ul CALLI 
Kudama p. 257. 
el 
Ibn al-Atir i, 319. 
lud 
RE" 
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| historians and geographers ‘cited above, he takes it for granted. ‘that 
the Sasanian military. colonists: in: Daghéstän were called spasigan 


Lulu, Q apio. Markwart here iiterprets the - word as 


** Dienstleute ”, deriving it from Pahlavi spas, which, as appears from 
the Armenian loanword spas; may have had also in middle-Persian 
the meaning “ service " (cf. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch, ii, p. 205). I cannot 
agree with this explanation: (1) because a form spästk has not been 
actually proved to exist, while in Persian sipast apparently means 
only a " beggar ", according to the Burhan-i Kats‘; (2) because-the 
majority of the manuscript readings is in favour of the reading  ; 
(3) because al-Baladuri's text gives a kind.of interpretation by the verb 
Be . Moreover, the form Lu does not deserve any regard, 


because the texts prove that the final s is the suffix of the 3rd person 
preceded by the oblique form of the masculine Arabic plural. 

The information given by the Arabic authors on these conquests 
reposes on local traditions gathered in early Islamic times and does 
not occur in this form in the Arabic versions of the Persian Royal 
Annals, the Hwatäy-nämak. It is not found in the history of Sassanian 
Persia by al-Tabari, nor in Firdawsi’s Sahnama. For this reason the 
corrupted reading in the Arabic texts cannot be ascribed to the mis- 
interpretation of a Pahlavi original. The two different origmal forms 
oec and us Y with a prothetic vowel as in cê nu 
—also point to an endeavour of the early Islamic collectors of 
local traditions to render a word réally heard. 

From an Arabic grammatical point of view the ending -n—used 
by Ibn al-Fakih even in the nominative—seems to be a compromise 
between the Persian ending -än and the Arabic pluralis sanus ending 
in -ün (gen. -zn). I do not know another instance of the plural of a 
Persian word being made in this way, but it certainly can be brought 
under the rule that the proper names of mien form their plurals in 
this way. The plural of non-Arabic words is formed by preference by 
a so-called “ broken plural” (cf. Siddiqi, Studien über die persischen 
Fremdwörter im klassischen Arabisch, Göttingen, 1919, p. 20 sqq.) ; 
only the nisba-forms—which often represent as well the Persian 
ending -(k)—have generally -iyün. 

Further, it is to be noticed that the causative verb nišāstan 1s 


1 Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, 3rd ed., i, p. 195. 
VOL. VII. PARTS 2 AND 3. I 40 
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essentially middle-Persian, for which modern-Persian has nisänden 
or nigahtan. In literary Pahlavi it is used in a cognate sense in the 
Catalogue of the provincial Capitals of Eränsahr by. Markwart (ed. 
Messina, Rome, 1931), pp. 9, 10, 17, for the founding of fire temples 
or a camp, while in Manichæan middle-Persian we find it used for the 
founding of Manichæan monasteries called manistan (Andreas-Henning, 
Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, ii, Berlin, 1933, 
p.11[302]). Dr. Bailey kindly draws my attention to two passages in the 
Bundahiën (ed. Anklesaria), where nısästak has equally the meaning of 
“settled ", used of men. In the first passage (pp. 1067 8) it is 
said that nine of the primordial kinds or races of men passed the 
sea Frabkart from X'vaniras and were settled in the other six 
Kar&vars (6 Gn 6 kišvar à ditigar vitärt u od ni&astak kart). Inthe other 
passage (pp. 1088, sqq.) itis told how the people of the Zangik, who had 
sprung up under AZ Dahak’s reign from the mixture of men and female 
demons, fled from Eränsahr when came the reign of Frétón, and were 
made to dwell on the border of the sea (pat kanärak-1 zray nisdstak 
kart). The reading of nisasiak (p. 1091) is here corrupt, but as 
Dr. Bailey informs me, the shorter text has here the ideogram 
for “to sib". The language of Firdawsi has, just in the 
same meaning of populating a town—which is the meaning of 
Qiu L—the verbs oU-U3 (ed. Turner Macan, p. 1379, with 
relation to the foundation of Gór—written erroneously Zör—by 
ArdaXir I) or OX (ed. Mohl, vi, p. 214, in connection with the 
populating of the town of Zebi Husraw with Roman prisoners by 
Anüßırwän). 

We have to finish by pointing to the fact that the interpretation 
given above of the Arabic texts is not without importance for our 
knowledge of the military administration of the Sassanid Empire, 
as it reveals the establishment of a system of frontier garrisons which 
reminds us very much of the organization of military themes in the 
` Byzantine Empire in the seventh century and, in many ways, of the 
frontier-posts called ribät in the Islamic empire of the Caliphs. 


Mala vihara 
Par f SvrvarN Levi 

dE eu l’occasion, il y a trois ans, d’attirer l'attention sur un terme 

obscur du bouddhisme sanscrit, malavihara, que J'avais rencontré 
dans le texte du Mahä-Karmavibhanga dont je donnais l'édition et 
la traduction (Paris, 1932, p. 63, note). Il s’agissait, dans ce passage, 
du fameux Candanamäla vihara érigé par Pürna à Sürpäraka. J'avais 
rappelé à ce propos le récit du voyage de Bhagavat à Sürpäraka sur 
l'invitation de Pürna et de la consécration du vihara, tel qu'il est 
rapporté dans le Divyavadana (u, Pürnävadäna) ou plus exactement 
dans le Vinaya des Mila Sarvästivädin’s (Osadhivastu, chap. ii = 
Dulva tibétain 1, 40 sqq.) J'avais signalé quelques autres textes, 
tant sanscrits que palis, où la même expression se retrouve, soit à 
propos du méme Candanamala vihära (Kandjour, Mdo m; Para- 
matthadipani (et non Apadäna ; à rectifier) sur Theragatha 187-188 
Paramatthajotikä sur Suttanipäta, Püraläsutta ; -soit comme une 
désignation générique (Mahavastu n, 367 ; Siksäsamuccaya, p. 300 ; 
Divyävad., p. 79 et p. 467; texte sanscrit de Koutcha publié par 
M. Liiders, Pr. Ak. Wiss. 1930, i, p. 23). Aux textes sur le 
Candanamäla je puis ajouter maintenant le Mañjuérimülakalpa 
(Trivandrum Sk. Ser., p. 619, inf.) qui mentionne un bhiksu nommé 
Nanda ou Nandaka, hôte du Candanamala, avec une longévité de 
trois cents ans :— 

bhavita Candanamäle ’smin bhiksur Nandako bhuvi 
tasmin kaladhame prapte jwed varsasatatrayam. 

J'avais rappelé aussi l'embarras des traducteurs, à commencer 
par les interprètes tibétains qui avaient hardiment substitué mala 
à mala et rendu par phren ba “ guirlande”; Burnouf, dans sa 
traduction du Pürnävadäna, avait fait de même (Introd. a U Histoire 
du Buddhisme indien, p. 258), et Bendall après lui (Siksäsamuccaya, 
loc. laud.) ; Lüders s'était contenté d'un point d'interrogation. 

Les textes jainas, témoins précieux et trop peu consultés, donnent 
la solution de cette difficulté. Le mot mala y paraît souvent, non 
seulement dans les récits et les contes, mais aussi dans les prescriptions 
d'ordre rituel. Jacobi l'avait rencontré dans |’Ayararhga (ii, 1, T) 
et dans la traduction qu’il à donnée de cet ouvrage (Sacred Books, 
vol. xxii), il en a bien reconnu la signification. Il est interdit au moine 
ou à la nonne en tournée d’aumönes, d'accepter de la nourriture 
qui a été placée en heu élevé, “sur un poteau, ou un pilier, ou un. 
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tréteau, ou un mala, ou une plate-forme, ou une terrasse” 
(khamdhamsı và thambhamsi va mamcamsi va milamsi vã päsäyamsi 
và hammiyatalarnsi va). Jacobi a rendu mila par “loft”, le grenier 
en haut de la maison. Et il met en note: “ The word is not explained 
in the Tika and Dipikã ; the Guzerati translation says that the word 
is lokapratita, commonly understood. It is probably the Marathi 
mål or málá ; the former word denotes a loft floored with bamboos ; 
the second, the room formed by overlaying with slight sticks the cross- 
beams of a house, a loft, an erection or stand in a cornfield, scaffolding 
(of a building). Molesworth, Mardiht and English Dictionary, s.v.” 
L'excellent dictionnaire pracrit de Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth 
(Paia Sadda Mahannavo, À Comprehenswe Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1923) distingue deux homonymes mala, masculins tous deux, 
provinciaux (des?) d'origine tous deux; a l'un il attribue les 
significations de 1° jardin (dram, bagica); 2°, plate-forme (mañc, 
ásan-vi$es); 3° harmonieux (matu); pour l’autre il donne comme 
significations ` 1° nom de pays (des-vises) ; la littérature sanscrite 
éonnaît ce nom; 2° partie supérieure de la maison (ghar ka upari- 
bhäg), support (tala), et il ajoute: “ En langue du Guzerat, c'est 
malo (Gujarat: mê malo). Il indique encore comme troisième sens : 
une espèce d'arbre (vanaspati-vises). Et pour toutes ces significa- 
tions, il donne des références précises & des ouvrages jainas. 
L'admirable encyclopédie du jainisme Svetämbara, l’Abhidhäna 
Rajendra une ceuvre modéle, qui devrait servir d’exemple au 
bouddhisme et au brahmanisme, et qui n’a pas encore obtenu la con- 
sécration qu'elle mérite enregistre le mot mala, masculin, avec les 
interprétations suivantes (en sanscrit): 1° la partie d’en haut 
(uparitanabhäge) ; 2°, plate-forme (mañcädika) ; 3° nom d'un pays 
montagneux. Et il rappelle les significations indiquées par Hema- 
candra dans sa Desinämamälä : jardin; harmonieux; plate-forme 
(Grämamañjumañcesu). Les deux lexicographes, à la suite de 
Hemacandra, qui suit les commentateurs jainas, se servent, pour 
expliquer le mot mdla, de ce mot mafica que nous avons vu paraître 
à côté de lui dans le passage cité de l Ayaramga. A la différence de 
mala, mañca est un mot d'usage courant dans la littérature sanscrite ; 
la formule mañcäh krosanti est un des exemples stéréotypes de 
métonymie qui reparait à linfini dans tout l'Álamkàra$astra. P. K. 
Acharya, dans son utile Dictionary of Hindu Architecture (où il n'a 
pas malheureusement mis à contribution les ouvrages jainas, qui ont 
tant à fournir dans ce domaine) explique mafica par “ bedstead, 
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couch, bed, sofa, chair, throne, platform, pulpit ” et cette multiplicité 
d'équivalents atteste l'extrême élasticité du sens. L’Abhidhäna 
Rajendra dit fort bien, s.v.: “un mafica est fait d’un lit de bambou 
posé sur des montants (sthandnam upari sthapitavamsakatakadimayo 
mañcah) " et il ajoute: ‘Tout le monde sait ce que c'est (loka- 
prasiddhah).' Et il a recours encore, pour l’expliquer, à un dérivé 
du mot mala, mälaka : “ c'est un mälaka où des gens qui veulent voir 
un spectacle peuvent s'asseoir (preksanakadrastrjanopavesananimitte 
malake).” Et, sous le mot marcatimarea, il répète ` “ mafica est un 
mälaka où des gens peuvent s'asseoir pour regarder une grande fête 
{mahotsavavilokanajanänäm upavesananimittamilako maficah).” Le 
commentateur du Sthänäñga ajoute encore une précision Importante ; 
le texte (3, 1, 145; p. 124a) mentionne toute espèce de grains qui 
sont conservés dans des endroits divers, entre autres “‘ conservés 
dans un marca, mamedutta [ägupta], conservés dans un mala 
(mäläutta) ". Le commentaire explique le premier mot dans les termes 
que lAbhidhäna Rajendra lui a empruntés pour sa définition : 
sthünänäm upari sthäpitavamsakatakädimayo janapratitah; pour le 
mot mala, il en est de même : malako grhasyoparitanabhägah ; mais 
il ajoute une référence à un texte jaina, dictionnaire ou commentaire ; 
“Et il est dit: un marca n’a-pas de murs, et de plus un mala est 
au-dessus de la maison (akkuddo hoi mamco malo ya gharovarim hoi 
glosé en sancrit par:  akudyo bhavati mafico malas ca grhopari 
bhavati.' Ainsi le mala, comme le mafica, n'a pas de mur; mais à 
la différence du-mafica, il est situé en haut de la maison; on conçoit 
dés lors que les deux mots servent à s'expliquer mutuellement ` un 
mala est un mirador, une loge, un kiosque, un pavillon, un balcon 
place en haut de la maison, et en général placé en haut. C'est dans 
ce sens que ce mot—sous sa forme dérivée : malaka—parait dans un 
texte sanscrit jaina, la Simhãsanadvatriméika éditée par Weber, 
Ind. Stud., xv, p. 266 sq. ; Dans un village d'Avanti, un brahmane 
tirait de son champ des moissons merveilleuses. ‘ Alors il fit élever 
dans le haut de ce champ un mälaka. Or chaque fois qu'il monte dans 
ce mälaka, il se sent de la grandeur; chaque fois qu'il en descend, il 
se sent misérable.” Il va à la capitale informer le roi Bhoja de ce 
prodige. “ Le roi vint lui-même examiner les lieux, mais il ne remarqua 
rien. Alors il monta en personne dans le mälaka et il se sentit une 
grandeur extraordinaire. . . . Le roi acheta à prix élevé ce champ au 
brahmane, et il fit creuser au-dessous du mälaka.” C'est là qu'on 
découvre le trône merveilleux aux trente-deux statues autour duquél 
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se déroulent les contes. Il est bien clair qu'il s'agit ici d'un de ces 
abris portés sur des poteaux qu’on voit si souvent dans la campagne 
indienne, où le paysan se repose à l’ombre d’un toit de chaume et 
surveille ses cultures. Weber avait bien deviné (ib., p. 219) qu’il 
s'agissait ‘ probablement d'une estrade " mais qu'il imaginait ronde 
(wohl einem ringfórmigen Gestell sans doute sous l'influence, lui 
aussi, du mot féminin mala “ guirlande ”. 

Examinons maintenant la miniature népalaise publiée par 
M. Foucher dans son Étude sur l’Iconographie bouddhique de Inde, 
pl. I, 6; j'ai déjà indiqué dans ma note du Maha-Karmavibhanga 
qu'il fallait rectifier la transcription et lire, au lieu de Supaca, Supara : 
Supäranagare Vuntraka (M. Foucher a lu: Vulbhuka) vitarägakrta 
Candanavihära. Supära est une de formes que prend le nom de la 
ville où Pürna éleva son fameux Candanamala vihära ; c'est sous 
cette forme même Zovrmápa que Ptolémée, vu, 1, 6, écrit le nom 
du grand port que fréquentait le commerce d’Alexandrie. J'ai 
antérieurement proposé de considérer l’énigmatique Vuntraka (?) 
comme une altération graphique assez facile à expliquer de Pürnnaka. 
Quoi qu'il en doive être de ce nom mystérieux, le monastère de 
santal à Supära ne peut être, dans la galerie des lieux saints les 
plus célèbres, que le Candanamäla vihara. Et la miniature montre 
en effet au premier plan une loggia, une espèce de balcon couvert 
accroché au flanc d'une maison d'habitation ; dans la loggia se tient 
un personnage portant une guirlande au cou, le même peut-être 
qu'on voit apparaître au fond, dépassant largement de sa taille 
démesurée le stüpa à parasol et le pilier surmonté d’une image (de 
lion 2, pour rappeler le Säkyasimba, le Lion des Sakya’s ?) un ensemble 
qui évogue nécessairement le souvenir des grands vihära’s du Népal. 
Est-ce le Bouddha qui vient sur l'initiative du Pürna et qui ensuite 
visite le monastère ? L'artiste le fait alors paraître dans la loggia de 
santal qui avait valu au monastére sa réputation. Nous avons donc 
la l'illustration d'un mala. Et il est frappant de voir un mot considéré 
comme proprement gujarati paraitre dés les origines du bouddhisme 
dans le nom d'un monastère qui était la gloire du Guzerate. Il y aurait 
là un indice curieux de l'ancienneté du vocabulaire des parlers 
régionaux de l'Inde. 

Je suis heureux de soumettre cette question au grand savant ef au 
vieil ami dont le nom reste et restera toujours lié indissoblument à 
l'étude linguistique de l'Inde, au créateur et à l’auteur du Linguistic 
Survey of India, Sir George Grierson. . 
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| Nochmals mleccha 
By B. LIEBICH 


He diese Entsprechung des griechischen bérbaros 1m Sanskrit 

habe ich im 72. Band der ZDMG. (1918) Seite 286/7 eine kleine 
Studie veróffentlicht. Den Anlass dazu gab ein Artikel von K. P. 
Jayaswal, der am gleichen Ort einige Jahre vorher erschienen war. 
Jayaswal hatte richtig erkannt, dass die allgemeinere Bedeutung 
von mleccha, wie sie in der Literatur erscheint und auch von den 
indischen Grammatikern angegeben wird, sekundär sei, und dass das 
Wort ursprünglich ein bestimmtes nichtindisches Einzelvolk bezeichnet 
haben müsse: ,, like Yavana,‘“ sagt er, ,, Mlechchha is a foreign word, 
and like Yavana it originally meant a specific foreign people.“ 

Das griechische bárbaros, lat. barbarus bietet in dieser Hinsicht 
kein Problem; es zeigt in seiner reduplizierten Form deutlich seme 
Abkunft von einer uralten lautmalenden (onomatopoetischen) indo- 
germanischen Wurzel bar, die sich, ebenfalls redupliziert, als Verbum 
mit der Bedeutung plappern, summen u.ä. in mehreren slawischen 
Sprachen und im Litauischen erhalten hat. Ja diese Wurzel bar hat 
in der neudeutschen Theatersprache eine interessante Wieder- 
auferstehung erlebt, wo sie in der Vermummung Barbara oder 
Rhabarber vom Sprechchor allgemein als ,, Volksgemurmel “ Ver- 
wendung findet. Neben indogermanisch bar steht die Wurzelvariante 
bal in lat. balbus ,, stammelnd ", lat. balbutire und skr. balbalä-karoti 
,Stammeln, stottern also in Beziehung auf einen individuellen 
Sprachfehler. Griechisch bárbaros bezeichnet dem gegenüber von 
Haus aus emen Menschen, der sich durch seine undeutliche oder 
unverstándliche Sprache als Volksfremden zu erkennen gibt. 

Soweit kann man also Jayaswal zustimmen, aber seine Verknüpfung 
von mleccha mit einem bestimmten Volk ist allzu kühn und durfte 
nicht unwidersprochen bleiben. Er geht nämlich vom ältesten 
Vorkommen des Wortes im Satapatha-Brähmana aus, wo gesagt wird, 
dass die Asura mit dem mleccha-Ruf helavo helavo im Kampf unterlagen 
und zu Grunde gingen. Die Asura sind ihm (wie anderen neueren 
Hindu-Gelehrten) die Assyrer, in Aelavo findet er das hebrüische 
eloah ,, Gott “ und in mleccha selbst das semitische melech ,, König " ! 

Was die Asura betrifft, so genügt es wohl, daran zu erinnern, dass 
mit diesem Wort in den älteren Büchern des Rgveda die eigenen Gótter 
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(Indra, Varuna, die Áditya's) bezeichnet werden ; erst vom zehnten 
Buch ab, im Atharvaveda und in den Brahmana’s sind die Asura zu 
Dümonen geworden und stehen den Deva's als Feinde gegenüber. 
Die umgekehrte Entwicklung haben diese Worte bekanntlich im 
Iranischen genommen, wo asura, lautgesetzlich als ahura erscheinend, 
im Namen des hóchsten Gottes Ahuramazda—Ormazd wiederkehrt, 
während hier die Diven zu Dämonen und Götterfeinden geworden 
sind. Martin Haug, der zuerst auf diesen Gegensatz hingewiesen hat, 
sah darin das Anzeichen einer religiósen Spaltung zwischen Indern 
und lraniern, welche die Trennung der alten Indoiranier in zwei 
gesonderte Völker begleitet oder veranlasst habe, was wohl auch jetzt 
noch die natürlichste Deutung bleibt. Jedenfalls hat Asura nur mit 
den arischen Persern, nicht mit den semitischen Assyrern etwas zu 
tun, und damit erledigt sich die Gleichung mleccha mit melech von selbst. 

In meiner oben erwähnten Entgegnung unterstrich ich die Tatsache, 
dass das später so häufige Wort mleccha in der Tat in Rg- und 
Atharvasarhhitä wie auch in der vedischen Prosa des Yajurvedá 
und der alten und mittleren Brahmana’s völlig fehlt und erst im dritten 
Buch des (verhältnismässig) jungen Satapatha-Brähmana erscheint. 
Im Rgveda bis zum zehnten Buch einschliesslich finden wir sogar eine 
andere Entsprechung von bärbaros, die später ganz verschwindet, 
nämlich mrdhravac ,, dessen Rede (Sprache) mangelhaft, — fehlerhaft 
ist, kauderwelsch —, barbarisch redend " (Geldner, Der Rgveda in 
Auswahl, i, 138). Als Redaktor des Satapatha-Brähmana wird uns 
Yàjüavalkya genannt, der am Hofe des Königs Janaka in Videha, 
dem späteren Magadha, im unteren Gangeslande seine berühmten, 
im Brähmana selbst aufgezeichneten Disputationen über Atman 
und Brahman hielt ; und im ersten Buch desselben Brahmana (i, 4, 1, 
10-18) finden wir die Erzählung von Videgha Mathava, dem 
sagenhaften Stammvater der Videha’s, und seiner einstigen Besiedlung 
dieses Landes, das ganz felderlos (aksetrataram) und sehr fliessend, 
sumpfig (srävitaram) gewesen sei, bis Agni Vaiévànara, gefolgt von 
Videgha Mäthava, es überbrannt habe (atidadaha) Bei Agni 
Vaiávànara, dem ,, Jedermannsfeuer “‘, wird man an das Abbrennen 
des Jungle zu denken haben, das der Besiedlung und Bebauung 
des Landes vorangehn musste. Hier am unteren Ganges diirften wir 
also nach allen äusseren Indizien den Ursprung des Namens Mleccha 
zu suchen haben. | 

Das Wort mleccha im Sinne des griechischen bárbaros ist nicht nur 
häufig im klassischen Sanskrit, sondern ist auch in der gleichen 
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Bedeutung in die indischen Dialekte übergegangen: Konsonanten- 
gruppen werden hier durch Assimilation oder Vokaleinschub beseitigt ; 
der durch Assimilation entstandene Doppelkonsonant wird im Anlaut 
-durch den einfachen ersetzt. Dazu kommen hier und da, namentlich 
wo es sich um die Wiedergabe; von Fremdworten handelt, noch 
sporadische Veränderungen. Demgemäss finden wir für mleccha' im 
Pali milakkha, in Sauraseni, Jaina-Mahärästri und Apabhraméa 
méccha, in Ardhamagadhi sogar vier Formen `. miliccha, milakkhu, 
méccha und miccha nebeneinander. Alle diese Formen sind durch 
Parallelfälle lautgesetzlich vertretbar ` die Nachweise sind bei Kuhn 
. und Pischel leicht zu finden, | i 
Auf Grund dieses Tatbestandes wies ich-auf die Méch hin, ein 
. niehtarisches Volk von jetzt rund hunderttausend Menschen, das heut 
hauptsächlich im Tarai, also im Jungle, westlich des Brahmaputra 
haust, teils in Assam, teils in Bengalen. Obwohl sie durch Hautfarbe 
und mongolide Züge den Bódo nahe stehen, haben sie keine Tradition, 
dass sie jemals ausserhalb des Jungle gelebt haben. Ich erinnerte 
schliesslich daran, wie stabil häufig die Namen auch der nichtarischen 
Völker in Indien sind: die Bhilla und Kiräta der alten Sanskrit- 
Autoren finden wir noch heut in den Bhil des Vindhya und den Kiranti 
des Himalaya wieder, die Sabara des Plinius und Ptolemaeus unter 
ganz dem gleichen Namen in den óstlichen Ghats, die Darada ‘des 
Mahabharata in den Darden von Dardistan, | 

"Als ich meine Studie veröffentlichte, kannte ich die Mech nur 
aus dem vortrefflichen Werk von Sir Athelstane Baines, Ethnography 
(castes and tribes); Strassburg 1912, p. 129, von dem, beiläufig bemerkt, 
mein Kollege Freiherr von Eickstedt erst kürzlich bedauerte, dass es, 
weil im Grundriss der indoarischen Philologie erschienen, bei seinen 
Fachgenossen, den Ethnologen und Anthropologen so gut wie 
unbekannt geblieben sei. Ich war aber hocherfreut, als ich einige 
Jahre später in der Linguistic Survey of India, dem monumentum 
aere perennius des ehrwürdigen Altmeisters der Indologie, zu dessen 
Ehren diese Festschrift entstanden ist, in vol. iii, 2, p. 1 die folgende 
"Stelle fand: ,, The Bârâ folk who live to the west of the Kamrup 
district are called Mech by their Hindi neighbours. This word is 
probably a corruption of the Sanserit “Mléchchha’, which corresponds 
to the original meaning of our word ‘ Welsh ’, 2.e. foreigner, stranger.“ 
Es kann für uns dahingestellt bleiben, wer von beiden den Tatbestand 
zutreffender erfasst hat, die Linguistic Survey des Census von 1901 
oder die Ethnographical Survey des gleichen Census, auf deren Angaben 
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Baines sich stützt. Jedenfalls erhält meine damals noch ziemlich 
schüchtern geäusserte Vermutung durch diese Stelle eine wichtige 
Bestätigung. 

Noch ist eine dritte Behandlung dieser Frage zu erwähnen, die 
ein Jahr nach meiner Arbeit von Isidor Scheftelowitz am 
gleichen Ort (ZDMG. 1919, S. 243/4) veröffentlicht wurde. Sch. 
verwendet eine andre Methode und kommt zu einem andern 
Ergebnis. Er trennt pah milakkha ganz von skr. mleccha und weist 
sie. zwei verschiedenen, aber indogermanischen Wortsippen zu. 
Allerdings geht es dabei nicht ohne Gewalttätigkeit ab. Zunächst 
ist es ziemlich kühn, die Zusammengehörigkeit dieser beiden Worte 
zu bestreiten, die genau im gleichen Sinne in der Literatur verwendet 
werden und durch die oben erwähnten Zwischenformen verbunden 
sind, weshalb alle gründlichen Kenner der indischen Dialekte, Kuhn, 
Franke, Stede, Pischel, wie auch die einheimischen Grammatiker an 
der Zusammengehörigkeit festhalten. Die Tatsache des späten 
Auftretens von mleccha, die mir wichtig erschien, wird von Sch. mit 
Stillschweigen übergangen. 

Skr. mleccha muss sich zunächst eine Umformung gefallen lassen. 
Sein palataler Ausgang soll auf einen älteren dentalen zurückgehen. 
Durch diesen (sehr ungewöhnlichen) Lautwandel kommen wir 
auf ein indogermanisches *mlais-sko, das auch in cymrisch bloesg 
vorliegen und mit lat. blaesus aus *mlais-sos verwandt sein soll. Diese 
beiden Worte bedeuten ,, stammelnd, stotternd “. Mlais-sko ist aber 
eine rein papierne, kaum aussprechbare Konstruktion. 

Pali milakkha wird von Sch. mit skr. mürkha ,, Dummkopf “ 
vereinigt und zu einer indogermanischen Wortsippe gestellt, deren 
Grundbedeutung ,, erstarren ‘ zu sein scheint, während die ihr 
zugeschriebenen Verben in den verschiedenen Einzelsprachen meist 
schweigen oder schlafen bedeuten. 

Scheftelowitz schliesst mit den Worten: Die Untersuchung hat 
somit ergeben, dass altind. mleccha nicht mit altind. *mlska, *mlsku 
(pali milakkho, prakr. milakkhu) etymologisch verwandt ist, aber 
beide Worte rein indogermanischen Ursprungs sind. — Ob seine 
Ausführungen überzeugend genug wirken, um ein so zuversichtliches 
Urteil zu rechtfertigen, mögen andere entscheiden. 


Nugae Burushaskicae 
By D. L. R. LORIMER 


HE makers of Burushaski, whoever they were and wherever and 
whenever they lived, were people of resource and ingenuity, 
perhaps of imagination. So much is evident from the grammar of the 
language, which I have described in some detail elsewhere, The 
Burushaski Language, vol. 1, Oslo, 1935. I am not referring to the 
modern speakers of Burushaski. They appear to me lacking in these 
qualities. They might be gifted as craftsmen, but not as creative 
artists. 

After further researches I would now also attribute to the begetters 
of the language some subtility of mind. I would even credit them with 
a measure of originality ; but if I adduced in evidence the phenomena 
which I am here going to describe I fear I should be speedily convicted 
of ignorance of all the most interesting languages of the globe. 

1. I will merely mention here in passing the system under which 
by varying the quality, stress, and length of the vowel of its pronominal 
prefix (or infix), a verb may be changed from Intransitive to Simple 
Transitive, then to a Transitive where a third party is affected (to 
whom the pronoun-prefix then refers), and lastly into a Causative 
Active. The Intransitive form of the verb sometimes has no pronoun 
prefix. In the following examples the pronoun-infix is in the 3rd 
person singular form, unless otherwise stated :— 


Intrs. uqa dis'ilimi the cloak became wet 
Trs. 1. ine ja Suga d'esilimi he wet my cloak 
Trs. 2. ine ja Suga d'asilimi he wet my cloak for me 
(Ist pers. sg. pronoun-infix) 
Cs. une guimo noker ja Suga you made your servant wet my 
d'e'osiluma cloak; or 
une guimo noker ja suga you made your servant wet my 
d'a'Asiluma | cloak (for me) 


(1st sg. pronoun-infix.) 

In the Transitive 2 and the Causative the vowel is markedly long 
and may be diphthongized. There is probably also a change in tone 
between the vowels of Trs. 1 and Trs. 2 and Cs. Neither I nor my 
informants could decide. 

2. I will again only briefly refer to à number of Intransitive 
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verbs which add, or may add, a theme (apparently -la-) to the root 
when the subject is plural ;— 

du'sas Pres. Base dws- with sg. or pl. subj. 

duwaëe.as Pres. Base duwaëaë- with pl. subj. only, 
both meaning to come out, emerge, etc. 


ine dusaei he 4s coming out 
we dusam or duwasacan they are coming out 
taswir sua d'usila the photograph has come out well 


taswirin Sua d'usitsa or duwaëa bitsa the photos have come out well 
Other such verbs are :— 


gartsas to run | ga rtsimi he ram: 
(ga'rtsuman they ran) 
ga'rè'æI,AS - ga'TCAMAN they ran 
horu'tas to si horwtimi he sat 
(horu'toman they sat) 
hurué'ger.As T hurutaman they sat 


In the two preceding verbs the form with the -la- theme is usually 
only employed in the past tenses (plural), where it ordinarily displaces 
the simple form. ` | 


guryas || giyær.as to fall, plunge,. etc. 


*-uyas with A or x subject b J 

buyss with y subject man) 
*.uyær.as with A or z subject e EE 
buyær.as with y subject pl. y 


h, x, and y refer to different categories or “ genders ” of nouns, An asterisk 
indicates that the verb is preceded by a pronoun-prefix. 
I can quote one Transitive verb, more will probably be discovered, 
where a -la- theme appears when the object is y plural :— 
pusa’s 1 
pus'u'yas| 
*pfusas with hor z obj. sg. or pl. 
pus'eras with y pl. obj. | 
All meaning to tie up. 


with y sg. object 


Thus :— 
balda pos'e, or pus'u he up the load 
hayor ipfus tie up the horse 
korsimots upfus tie up the chairs 


baldag (y pl) pus'a tie up the loads 
Siga (y pl) pus'a tie up the grass 
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3. Inow pass to phenomena which réquire ee knowledge 
to make them fully intelligible. ` . 

Burushaski "has a system of adis or contemptuous 
expression which in certain circumstances is applied to many of the 
commonest objects of daily life. 

The depreciatory effect is produced by attaching a qualificatory 
word to the ordinary word denoting the object. Where the meaning is 
unmistakable the qualificatory word is sometimes substituted for the 
standard word. This qualificatory word is sometimes the name— 

(a) of a particular part of, or of a small quantity of the object ; 

(b) of a small or inferior form of it ; 

(c) of a small or inferior object made of, or associated with it. 
Sometimes it is merely— | 

(d) a more or less general word denoting smallness in quantity 

Or size. 

The following are a few out dii a large number of available examples, 
falling toughiy under the four above headings; (The suffix -an, -n, 


denotes “one”, “a” 
Meaning of 
Simple word. Depreciatory term. qualificatory word. 
(a) hwéo soft leather huéo iltumal -- ` ht. ear”, secondarily 
boot | “ side piece of boot ” 
sap horse-shoe, SADE mu'é-AN an end, an edge 
yas'il (fire)wood ` yaëïle jucor-an . a shaving 
zu warp yarn Zu.9 yAy-An one long thread of yarn 
dein grapes ye'ing éhu-an a bunch 
yeige pfulpful-an a berry 
(b) hay'ur horse hay'ur budo'ku-An a small pony 
ts.hir she-goat  tshire duw-an - a kid 
ha house ha dukuri Shelter, hut 
hà goti hut 


bir'Ané mulberries 


birané mayoro'ti 


. unripe mulberries 


(c) gap hide gape AÉk'i'ltor thong for fastening yoke 
| | to shaft of plough 
pf'ata bowl pfata éok'u'li fragment of bowl 


paci cotton cloth 


patie gak'a'y, 
patie tat'ay 


patch, old scrap 


. ditto slightly larger 


bat skin, leather bate éhaya (lukan) patch 
` bate borp'it (lukan) strap 
sap horse-shoe sape g'ili-an | a nail, peg 


There are not many examples of this type. 


_ 
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| Meaning of 
Simple word. Depreciatory term. qualificatory word. 
(d) Sap'ik bread šAp'ik pfwk-An a tiny piece 
.. Sap'ik lap-an a mouthful 
$ap'ik évru'k-an a broken-off piece 
ts.hil water ts.hil thi's-an a little (liquid) 
del oil del yaëa'-n a little 
del yu'w-an a tear 


With words denoting cloth, or articles of cloth, the terms log scrap, 
bud'ül rag, are commonly used. 

These depreciatory expressions have different values according to 
the context in which they are used :— 

1. When used of a personal possession they minimize the value 
of the article and indicate humility, or the absence of self-magnification, 
on the part of the speaker. So one may say :— 


yeine pfulpfulan gor ditsa ba J have bon: yow some grapes 
(“a grape berry”) 
bu'yomuts alta manien There: have become two little 
bunches, i.e. I have got a couple 
of stacks (alta hu'rgeints) of 
cut crops ready for threshing 
sormutsan pfalo senas sip itshæi They reckon it reprehensible to 
ban; ku'to.an pfalo seiba'n say “ (I have) a sack of grain ”, 
they say “ (I have) a small bag 
of grain” 
2. They may be used of another person’s things with the effect 
of insulting or depreciating him :— 
b'ese guse dukuriulo huruta? Why have you taken up your 
abode im this hovel ? 
ja ha ke wye dukuri hana? Are my house and your hovel one 
and the same thing ? 
They are thus used when expressing dissatisfaction with a gift 
and the giver :— 
H thame hald'enan guweya? Has the king given you a (e 


goat ? 
A. besane halden? biëke (Yes but) what sort of a goat? He 
usko ayonei has given me three hairs (i.e. 
a goat in very poor condition) 
birante mu:nan aëh'i bei He has given me a “ stump” of a 


mulberry tree 
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3. These uses are straightforward ; the subtility to which I have 
referred appears in the next, in which by depreciating the object 
the owner or giver is exalted; the implication being that while, e.g. 
the coat is a perfectly good coat and to the recipient a glory, to the 
giver it is a mere scrap of cloth or a tattered old garment. Or, the 
rôles being reversed, the full meal offered to the guest is to him merely 
a mouthful of bread or a cup of tea. Again, out of courtesy to the 
recipient the giver will represent his gift as small and unworthy. 
Thus I say to a superior :— 


huéo iltumal achi. Give me a side of a boot, i.e. give me a pair of boots. 
and the giver will say as he gives them :— 


iltumalip bitsan. gutse yaski ke ap'ien. They are (a) mere (set of) 
. bootsides. They are not worthy of you. 
guwatatum menan jo. Give me a set of old clothes off your person. 
kote bud'ol lukan achi. gakayan bila, da u'mor besan? Give me 
a rag of a coat. It’s a mere old scrap, and so what is it to you ? 
‘aya Giltar nió'Am '*hu'éotse wastor gape pfo'léo lukan bi ke”, nusen 
darei. Ju ju, lokan tiko miy'uwin My father was going to 
Gilgit, and saying “ if there is a little scrap of hide to apply to my 
boots ”, he has sent me (to you). Many salams ! Give us a bit. 
ja gap guyam seiba. besane gap? pisok lukan bilom. akhu'ruman 
Aškiltər bilum. You say I gave you hide. Wiat sort of hide (was 
a)? It was only a little calf-skin. A little bit of thong like this. 
batin thuran ar thil 'etia. Wall you be so good as to sprinkle out 
(with the fingers) a little dusting-flour for me? i.e. will you give me 
some flour ? 
Here “batig”, “thuran” and “thil” are all in their different 
ways diminutives. | 
This conception of depreciation is carried over into the sphere of 
the verbs. Thus one says :— 


huto ulta. Put on the boots (u-, 3rd pl. pn. pf. agreeing with hu’co). 


This is normal and grammatically correct, but may be regarded 
as honorific to the boots. Or one may say :— 


huéo ilta (i, 3rd sg. pn. pf.). 
This is humiliating to the boots, but honorific to the person 
addressed. Doing honour to another person and humiliating the boots 


one says :— 
guse bu't éwk eti. Put on this boot 
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To a person of distinction a would-be host says :— 


ja ha‘lor Gham mang! gor éai orcam. Enter my house (Le. Do me 
the honour of entering my house). PU make them make tea for you 
(i.e. PU entertain you to a meal). 


On the other hand, however :— 


ya'Bki sisan 'ets.huyasor xe.alate uxatatum gute seiban: “mi 
haler ¿ham merma?” With the intention of not taking an 
unworthy person (into one's house) they say from their lips (lit. 
mouth): “ Wall you do me the honour of entering our house ? ^ 


4, The last phenomenon to which I will here call attention is 
the existence of an indefinite number of verbal compounds (an 
adjective or noun plus an auxiliary verb) of which the meaning is 
modified by alteration in the vowel of the first component. The 
variants from the standard are in the nature of diminutives. 


As a typical example the following may be given :— 


Normal. Variant. 
Sar etas to roll out (dough) Sir etas to roll out a small quantity 
thin, with quick short motion. _ 
Sar etas to roll out larger (t?) quantity 
slowly. 

This represents, I think, the commonest series of vowels, and in 
it the i vowel seems to point to a diminishment in the action of the 
verb with regard either to the thing acted on or the means employed, 
or in what results from the action. The a’ vowel may also denote some 
quantitative reduction, but seems frequently to indicate slow motion. 

There seemed to me to be a difference in the tone of the vowels, 
the tone of the norm being normal, that of the i high, that of the 
a low. The effect of the variations may be intensified by further 
lengthening those vowels. Many of the first components may also be 
reduplicated, giving probably the sense of repetition or continuance 
of the action. 

In some cases, where the vowel of the norm is -a-, there are 
diminutives in o or w. 

When the vowel of the norm is i or u the diminutives are obtained 
by simply lengthening and lowering the tone of those vowels. 
Frequently where the norm has -i- there is a diminutive also with -A-, 
and where the norm has -u- there is a diminutive with -i-. 


1 Tn the following examples a hne above a vowel denotes a high tone, and a line 
below a vowel a low tone. 
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It wil be evident that it is impossible from the vowel of any 
isolated form to say whether it is a normal or a diminutive. 

The following are a few miscellaneous examples. I cannot in all 
cases given the precise meaning of the diminutives, either vis-d-vis 
the norm or vis-à-vis each other :— 


tham tham etas thim thim e. io sweep up a small 
to sweep up thithim e, | quantity 
tham e. to sweep up a small 
quantity, or slowly 
XAlat etas MM to work round a little 
xalaxalat R TUE with one finger 
to work round with the xal'at E. ditto, a few times, 
hands dough or por- slowly. 
ridge in a vessel ms 
dan etas diy etas 
to make hard, to cook day mani bi ü has become a little 
hardened, slightly 
cooked. 
las etas lis etas 
alas e. ht lick Wi e. 
la'š €. 


bu'ši mamu Se’astse at'aryæya ba; salat las etastse dayeya ba. 
I'm not worried at the cat’s drinking the milk. I’m annoyed at tts 
(way of) slowly licking its moustache. 
This may be said when a new man receives an official appointment : 
“I am not concerned about Smith's taking bribes. I can’t stand his 
putting on airs.” 
(There is uncertainty regarding the exact meaning of da yæya ba. 
It was explained as meaning " I am afraid of". I have not, I think, 
met it elsewhere. It is probably related to a-yæya ba, “ I regard as,” 
“ consider.”) 


BAG EtAS šiq E. | | | | 
to comb Sitte e IE comb with short quick movements 
ša:q E. | i 
Y ^i aan, with long slow movements 
Sasaq E. 


Examples of other vowel patterns are :— 


luk etas li'k e. 
to put a mouthful into Tu:k g. 
one’s mouth 
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thil etas thal e. 
to sprinkle or flick, thil e. 
fiour, sugar, etc., thal e. 
with the fingers 
šuk etas 


Sik €, 
Suguk €, | 2 EN: gi 
šu:k €, 
šušu:k JJ 
ther etas |£o undo, thir &. 
thathar a) untie thor e. 
tho:r €., thothorr e. 
tha:r €. 2i 
tho:r and tha:r are polite words: 
hayure gaëk tho: g. Would you be so good as to take the trouble to undo 
the horse's rope 
tha:r ecam. PU undo it with pleasure ; its no trouble ` 


las etas los €. . 
to smear lol'o' d 
plaster over lu:$ €. 

lulu'é al 


gal lu:š manimi. The wound re-opened (sloughed d 


This vowel-variation is applied in other cases ‘besides the verbal 
compounds which have just been considered :— ` ^ 7 


ts.hile thi'san thi:san 
a little water th'asan + a very little 
| th'a san 
lukan a little ` lu:kan 
ndm | a very little, rather little 
kaman q Kittle ka'man x° 55 | 
san manimi sin manimi —- 
it became light, day san: „ first 
= peep of dawn (?) 
dawned si: " 
NE Sisa'n 5 
yaski worthy ya:$ki (so SE worthy as to be) TE 


Lengthening of the vowel in dinem verbal forms introduces an 
element of doubt or uncertainty :— 


Akhi s'enimi he said so (in the ordinary, positive way) 
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Akhi s'enimi he said so (unemphatically, not clearly), or he said some- 
thing to that effect, or the statement he made was doubifully true. 

sena b'æyam I had said. ... 

sena beyam perhaps I had said (something like that) 

bitan muwascan seiban (people) say they are going to make the 
“bitan” dance 

bitan muwastan s'eiban. be'yam (people) say they are .. ., etc. 
But I don't know. 

Akhi et'am he had done so 

Akhi 'e:tam he had perhaps done so 


In adj ectives and nouns it reduces the original significance of 
the word :— 


Bon blind Son somewhat blind 

yAyu lame yayu lamish 

yot — deaf quit deafish 

hum'alkum quickly hum'a’lkum a little quickly 

yAl'is ul yali:s slightly indisposed 

jatan bei he zs old jatan bei he is oldish 

gat (knot), en- ja ka gat bila he has a shght enmity, 
mity, grudge \ grudge, against me. 


The use of these “jotin bərin”, “little words," received or 
improvized, may be applied to various practical ends. The following 
“true story " is related :— 


Fifty Levies went to Chitral with Wazir Humäyün Big. The men, 
by the time they had arrived at Dräsan, had become very hungry. 
They poured into the houses and gobbled up everything that came to 
hand. The people of Dräsan came to the Wazir and complained with 
tears : " Your Levies have emptied out all the flour in our houses and 
have left us nothing." 

The Wazir was very angry and assembled the Levies and told 
them off. Then Khujunoy Deru, speaking all in “small words", 
made the Wazir laugh and turned away his wrath. He spoke on this 
wise: “O Wazir, may we be your sacrifice! We went mto the house 
of an old woman, and on looking we saw that there was a very little 
flour in a corner (of a sack or bin). Scraping it together we worked it 
round into dough and popped it into our mouths and so saved our 
lives.” 
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This in ordinary language would run :— 

Wa Wazire n'azor! Mi but ch'amine nimi‘man hin jat gus'anmo 
ha'ler nim en bar'e'yen ke y'wki.nulo th'uran day oan bitsom. Ike 
tham tham ne, x'alaxal'at ne, dan ne, luk ne, ji d'espasuman. - 

What he actually said, no doubt in a small and pathetic voice, was : 

“Wa Wizirg nazr! Mi but ch'imine nimi man,.hin jot gus'anmo 
ha‘lor nimin, biri'an ke y'i:ki.anvlo th'i'ran b'i'tin bitsum. Ike thim 
thim ne, xilixilit ne, din ne, li'k ne, ji d'espasoman." 


Zur Schrift und Sprache der Kharosthi-Dokumente 
= Von HEINRICH LUDERS | 


p Ausgabe der von Sir Aurel Stein in Ostturkestan gefundenen 

Dokumente in Kharosthi-Schrift ist eme Leistung, die jedem, 
der sich mit ihr beschäftigt, ehrliche Bewunderung abnötigen muss. 
Allerdings wird es noch langer Arbeit bedürfen, ehe diese sprachlich 
wie sachlich gleich wichtigen Urkunden dem vollen. Verständnis 
erschlossen sind. Vielleicht werden auch die folgenden Bemerkungen 
als ein kleiner Beitrag zu diesem Ende von Interesse sein. 

Für Log, bzw. lpi, werden in der Schrifttafel XIV unter Nr. 219-221 
drei Zeichen gegeben. Von dem ersten wird S. 316 gesagt, dass es 
zweifelhaft wäre, ob es sich irgendwo in den Dokumenten fände, 
wenn auch {m.ähnlich geschrieben in [ka]lpitamt? in 141. vorkomme. 
Da keine Reproduktion von 141 vorliegt, vermag ich über die Form 
des Buchstabens nichts zu sagen; Zweifel an der Lesung scheinen 
mir aber nicht ungerechtfertigt. Eine Form von der Wurzel klp 
kommt sonst nirgends in den Dokumenten vor, und das Täfelchen 
ist offenbar so stark beschädigt, dass sich der Inhalt der ersten Zeile, 
in der angeblich [ka]lpitamts steht, nicht feststellen lässt. Dies Zeichen 
muss daher unberücksichtigt bleiben. 

Das zweite Zeichen erscheint nach den Herausgebern ohne den 
i-Strich in alpa 468, śilpa 355, mit dem 1-Strich in silpiga 217. 
Ausdrücklich wird auch im Index bemerkt, dass dieses Zeichen in 
415 in dem Namen Ipanga verwendet ist. Nach dem transkribierten 
Texte kommt es ausserdem in alpa 634, 764, jalpu 255 (t), 399, 
jalpidema 106, jalmta 524, 566, 594, 764, jalpitamti 413, 351, galpidavya 
358 vor. ` 

Viel häufiger ist das dritte Zeichen, T in der ie mit pa 
umschrieben ist. Die Herausgeber haben S. 318 die Wahl dieser 
Umséhrift näher begründet. Sie gehen von dem Zeichen 244 aus, das 
in der Ausgabe durch spa wiedergegeben ist. Nachträglich sind die 
Herausgeber aber zu der Überzeugung gekommen, dass das Zeichen 
besser durch sia umschrieben sein würde, wobei é als Repräsentant 
des labialen Halbvokals aufzufassen wire. Dann heisst es weiter, dass 
derselbe Laut (,, the same sound “) häufig in Verbindung mit J, z.B. 
Li (lies la) 221 und selten in Verbindung mit s, z.B. sa 238, erscheine. 


1 In der Tafel ist es durch ein Versehen mit Ipi umschrieben ; in dem Zeichen 
fehlt der i-Strich. 
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Allein ‘das ist eine petitio principii; zunächst lässt sich doch nur 
sagen, dass das subskribierte Zeichen in Verbindung mit s, s und / die. 
gleiche Form hat. Allerdings darf nicht übersehen werden, dass das 
Zeichen, wie es unter 221 in der von Rapson gezeichneten Schrifttafel 
erscheint, keineswegs die typische Gestalt zeigt. Ich habe sämtliche 
in der Ausgabe und in Stein’s Ancient Khotan veröffentlichten 
Reproduktionen von Dokumenten daraufhin durehgesehen und in 
keinem einzgen Falle die Form der Schrifttafel gefunden. Zunächst 
ist die Schleife an der linken Seite der Vertikale im allgemeinen ` 
schmaler als in der Zeichnung, bisweilen fehlt sie ganz, so in Upipeya 1, 
pipe 1T, lóipeya 20, lfipe 32 (sämtlich Tafel I). Sie ist also offenbar 
garnicht beabsichtigt, sondern entsteht rein zufällig, wenn die Feder 
vom Ende der Vertikale des la wieder hochgezogen wird, um den 
Haken zu bilden, und nicht genau der Vertikale folgt. Das ist aber 
nur eine kleine Verschiedenheit, auf die ich keinen Wert legen móchte. 
Wichtiger ist, dass der Haken in allen Fällen viel weiter herunter- 
gezogen wird als in Rapson’s Zeichnung und hàufig noch einen 
Schwung nach links zeigt, der bisweilen an die Vertikale heranreicht ; 
vgl. ausser den angeführten Beispielen Ipipeya 164 (Taf. 11), Ifimsu 164 
(Taf. ii), palpi 165 Z. 7 (Taf. ii), lpipańnga 571 (Taf. ix) usw. Dadurch 
gewinnt das Zeichen ein wesentlich anderes Aussehen als in der 
Schrifttafel. Das gleiche gilt aber auch für die durch spa und spa 
umschriebenen Zeichen. Auch hier gibt die Zeichnung der Schrifttafel 
ein nicht ganz riehtiges Bild, denn auch in diesen Ligaturen wird 
der Haken stets nach unten und meistens dann noch nach links 
gezogen; vgl. sfora 165 Z. 7 (Taf. iti), tamasfa 571 (Taf. ix), 580 
(Taf. x), 581 (Taf. x), arispa 581 (Taf. x). Vom rein paläographischen 
Standpunkt aus würde sich also gegen die Auffassung der /-Verbindung 
als ipa oder lúg kaum etwas emwenden lassen. In einer so kursiven 
Schrift, wie es die Kharosthi ist, besteht aber stets eme starke Neigung ` 
zur Anähnlichung ursprünglich verschiedener Formen, und meines 
Erachtens können daher insbesondere bei Ligaturen Schlüsse auf 
den Lautwert aus der äusseren Gestalt des Zeichens nur dann als 
gültig angesehen werden, wenn sie sich auch sprachlich rechtfertigen 
lassen. Das trifft aber in diesem Falle nicht zu; die Lesung der 
Ligatur als [ga oder Wa scheint mir im Gegenteil zu sprachlich 
unmöglichen Formen zu führen. 

Nun begegnet uns die Ligatur allerdings fast ausschliesslich in 
Fremdnamen, über deren sprachliche Form sich von vorneherein 
nichts sagen lässt. Glücklicherweise erscheint sie aber auch in ein 
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paar Wortern, die aus dem Sanskrit stammen und daher einen 
- Riickschluss auf den Lautwert des Zeichens ermóglichen,und bisweilen 
lässt sich ein solcher Schluss auch aus Doppelschreibungen von 
Fremdwörtern ziehen. In dem Vertreter von sk. kalyäna wird das lya 
meistens in der gewöhnlichen Form geschrieben, so in kalyanakarı 
matra 499, 612, und m den Namen kalyanadhama 123, 560, 597, 601, 
611, 618, gen. kalyanadhamasa 477, 619, 762, 763, und gen. guna- 
kalyanasa 311. In 605 aber lesen die Herausgeber haljanadhaina, 
in 536 kaljanadhamasa, in 756 gunakalpanasa, in 175 den Namen 
kalpana.! Sie sehen es als zweifellos an, dass hier der Wechsel eines 
v-Lautes mit y vorliege, wie er auch sonst im Prakrit vorkommt. 
Dass unter gewissen Bedingungen, die sich, nebenbei bemerkt, viel 
genauer feststellen lassen als es bisher geschehen ist, v für y eintreten 
konnte, ist unbestreitbar; dass aber kalyana jemals zu *kalväna 
geworden sein sollte, halte ich für ausgeschlossen ; es fehlt dafür 
an jeder Parallele. Wenn das fragliche Zeichen für lya eintritt, so 
kann man daraus nur schliessen, dass es einen dem lya ähnlichen 
Lautwert haben muss, und da es im Grunde nur in Fremdwörtern 
exscheint, so wird es nicht einfach eine andere Schreibung für lya 
sein, sondern ein der Fremdsprache eigenes palatalisiertes la, das man 
gelegentlich auch in der Schreibung des Vertreters von sk. kalyana 
verwendete. Da das subskribierte Zeichen in der Ligatur nach den 
obigen Darlegungen offenbar eine kursive Form des ya ist, so móchte 
ich vorschlagen, die Ligatur in Übereinstimmung mit der sonst von 
den Herausgebern gewählten Umschrift modifizierter Zeichen durch 
lja wiederzugeben, obwohl ein mouilliertes Í den Laut wohl genauer 
ausdrücken würde. 

Anstatt des gewöhnlichen lta 649, lihida 144, 328, 437, 652, 
hkhida 331, 648, findet sich in 575 lyihida „ geschrieben “. Da das 
Auftreten eines Labials zwischen dem / und dem 7 natürlich 
unerklärlich ist, sind die Herausgeber gezwungen, das von ihnen 
angenommene løýihida als einen Schreibfehler anzusehen. Sobald 
wir in dem Zeichen ein palatalisiertes 1 sehen, bietet sich eine viel 
weniger gewaltsame Erklärung dar. Es zeigt sich, dass das Ha seine 
Hauptstelle in Verbindung mit + in den nicht-indischen Namen hat. 
Im Index sind die mit ly: beginnenden Namen leicht zu übersehen. 
Es sind, wenn man von Varianten in der Schreibung absieht, von 
ljwpaae bis hjivrasmasa nicht weniger als 23. Dazu kommen mit in- 
oder auslautendem hys: [kalyike] 757, kalijigeya 495, kalijigeyasa 207, 


1 Ob in 351 kal.na zu kalyana oder kalpana herzustellen ist, ist ganz unsicher. 
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kalÿigeyena * 207; kaljita 101; kalyısa 606; kiljigamciyana 104; 
kolyige 93 ` kolyisa, kolÿisa 8, 15, 29 usw., kolyisasa, kolyisasa 29, 110, 
130 usw., kolyisasya 159, kolyisena 20, 53; tsulyita T4; malÿigeya ? 
237, malyigeyasa 93, 277; molyina 191, 482, 581; sula IT; 
aral, aralyiyasa 573; paljwa 596; pisalyiyami 122; alalyie oder 
amaljie 406. Dieses massenhafte Auftreten des Zeichens vor dem 
i-Vokal liefert, wie mir scheint, die Bestätigung, dass es ein 
palatalisiertes | ausdrückt, und-wenn das ly gerade in den Fremdnamen 
so häufig ist, so dürfen wir daraus den Schluss ziehen, dass diese 
Neigung zur Palatalisierung in der Fremdsprache, was immer sie 
gewesen sein mag, ihren Ursprung hatte. 

In den auf das Sanskrit zuriickgehenden Wortern wird im allge- 
meinen vor + das gewöhnliche Z geschrieben, so in den zahlreichen 
Formen von likh (im Index von likhami bis kkhidu und von lihati 
bis yat», in den abgeleiteten Formen von niskal, samkal und 
yarıpälay, in denen auf die Stammsilbe ein © folgt (im Index 
mikalitavo, mikalisyati und von nikhalita bis nikhalisyati, von 
samgalitaga bis samgalidavya, von parvpalitavo bis paripalidavya), 
ferner in kamculi 149, 318, kamjuliyasa 343, pipali 102, Silipatam 511, 
priyasali 3 83, 140, kamzavaliyana 725,4 ebenso vor dem epenthetischén 
i in muli, muliyami, muliyammi, muliyena (Index). Sicherlich stammt 
aus dem Sanskrit auch wyälidavo mit den Nebenformen vyalidavo: 
vyalidavya, vyalitavya, wyalidavo, viyalitavo, viyalidavya (Index), 
feiner mit mehr oder minder Wahrscheinlichkeit ksita 52, avalika 
575, phalitaga 214, mahuli 5 528, chagali pašu 613, khula 349, und 
der Name visaliae, visaliyae 722.8 Auch in Lehnwörtern aus dem 
Iranischen wird immer iz geschrieben, so in dem schon zur Asoka- 
Zeit ins Indische aufgenommenen kw in lvivistarena, livistarena, 
lwistarammi (Index), in milima (Index), das auf pédmvos zurück- 
geht,’ aber ebenso wie satera, drakhma über das Iranische hinüber 


1 Text k.lpige vini. 

2 Text malpigeyo. 

3 Offenbar sk. priyasyäla ; warum ist her ? im Auslaut eingetreten ? 

4 Der erste Bestandteil des Wortes 186 natürlich iranısch. 

5 Mahuli kann aber nicht, wie im Index angegeben, = sk. mahılä sein, da dies 
ein aus d entstandenes l hat, das in der Sprache der Dokumente als d erscheinen 
musste; siehe Festschrift Wackernagel S. 306. Auch die Identifizierung mit pali 
mahallikà ist den Lauten und der Bedeutung nach nicht befriedigend. 

é Dalim 496 ist, wie im Index vermutet wird, wohl Schreibfehler fur malama, 
ebenso diliksa 510 = sk. phkEs& fur didiksü. Unklar ist kali 83, lwasa 109, 
paliyarnaga (?) 318. 

? Thomas, Index. 
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übernommen ist, und wohl auch in kalihari 709, külihari 3991 Es 
- lässt sich natürlich nicht, entscheiden, wie weit die Schreibüngen in 
den echt indischen Wörtern die wirkliche Aussprache wiedergeben, wie 
weit sie historisch sind. Wenn aber, wie wir gesehen, die Neigung zur 
Palatalisierung des / vor ? in der Fremdsprache bestand, so kann es 
nicht auffallen, wenn gelegentlich einmal ein lida erscheint. 

Ein zweites Beispiel für ly anstatt R in einem Prakritworte 
liefert 162: ghrita khe 3 atrami prehidama parupararivarst ghrita 
nasti Sesa yo sesa hoati ahumno pamcama varsa sarva galýiti sarva 
gida. Galÿiti ist unverständlich. Ziehen wir in Betracht, dass der 
Schreiber noch an zwei andern Stellen Silben ausgelassen hat — er 
schreibt namake gya für namakero arogya und tamkami für tamka- 
lammi — so dürfen wir wohl annehmen, dass galyiti für samgalyıtı, 
das Gerundium ? von samgal (sk. samkal) verschrieben ist. Samgal 
wird häufig von dem Einsammeln von Korn und Wein, die als Steuer 
abzuliefern sind, gebraucht. Die Ausdrucksweise ist in dem ganzen 
Briefe nachlässig und unbeholfen ; was der Schreiber sagen wollte, 
ist wohl: ,, 3 khi Schmelzbutter haben wir dorthin (zu euch) geschickt. 
Von der vorjährigen und der vorvorjährigen Schmelzbutter ist 
nichts rückständig. Was rückständig gewesen ist, das ist jetzt 1m 
fünften Jahre alles eingesammelt und alles empfangen.“ 

Ebenso begreiflich wie das Auftreten des ly für R in indischen 
Wörtern ist umgekehrt aber auch die gelegentliche Schreibung li für 
Iyi in Fremdnamen-; so in lipe 754 gegenüber dem ungemein häufigen 
jipe, Iyipeya ` livarazma 43 neben Iyiparasma 102, Iyivrasmasa 83 ; 
lipu 80, 558; malina? 409; yalina 754; lalik. 701; tsugeli 642; 
tsugaliya 170, tsogaliyasa 93 ; sugeli 650; yik 62, 259, 288, TOL, yslika 
642, yiliyasa 2884; simoliya 185; koliyammi 152; pisaliyade 64, 
341, pisaliyamma 291, pisali . . . 351 neben pisaljiyam 122.5 

Das hiç findet sich nun aber nicht nur in Eigennamen, sondern 


i Das Wort ist sicherlich im letzten Grunde eine Ableitung von sk. kalahakära 
„ Streit machend “, das als kalahäraa auch ins Sakische ubernommen ist (Konow, 
Saka Studies 149).  Kahhari konnte wieder aus dem Sakischen zurückentlehnt 
sein: das Auftreten des à bleibt in jedem Falle unerklärt. Suliga 661 ,,aus 
Suli stammend “ ist als Fremdwort anzusehen. 

2 Vgl. vajiti „ gelesen habend “ in 152, 725, und 376, wo der Text vabiti bietet, 
$runiti 341. : 

3 Nicht ganz sicher, vielleicht maleng; vgl. aber molgina 131, 482, 581. 

5 Ein anderer Versuch, den Namen zu schreiben, ist offenbar yilga 80. 

5 Dass das i in dem mit lji beginnenden Namen sehr fluchtig gesprochen wurde, 
zeigt die schon erwahnte Schreibung Ipanga 415 neben dem gewohnlichen Iyipanga 
671 usw. | 
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` auch in Appellativen, von denen wenigstens eins seiner Bedeutung 
nach hinreichend klar ist, das ist pahfi. Die Überschrift des Tafelchens 
207 lautet: [ajhilyama adanammi s(e)sa palýi, „der restliche palyı 
in dem Dorfe Ajiyama.“1 Es folgt eme allerdings nur sehr unvoll- 
ständig erhaltene Liste von Personennamen im Genitiv, hinter denen: 
die verschiedenartigsten Gegenstände genannt sind; offenbar sind 
‘es die Sachen, die jene Leute abzuliefern haben. Dann heisst es am 
"Schluss zusammenfassend ` p(i)ymda $esa huda yam ca navaga yam ca 
poranaga ghrida khi 10 4 4 asam[kha] rafiya ? 1 kosava 4 2 akisdha 1 
thavamnae 4-1 kamumta 10 4 2 goni 3 peda 3 pasu 1 masu milima 1 khi 
4 1 pongonena ? amna milima 10 4 go 1, „in summa ist der Rückstand 
gewesen, sowohl der neue als auch der alte: 18 khi Schmelzbutter, 
1 asamkharayiya (1), 6 langhaarige Decken, 1 akisdha-Decke, 5 Stück 
Tuch, 16 kamumta, 3 Säcke, 3 Körbe, 1 Schaf, 1 milima 5 khi Wein. 
mit pongofia, 15 milima Korn, 1 Kuh.“ Mir scheint sich daraus deutlich 
zu ergeben, dass palÿi die Steuer ist, die das Dorf an das königliche 
Finanzamt abzuliefern hat. Dazu stimmen die Angaben in 714, 
einem Briefe des cozbo Takra an vasu Opgeya und Ngaca: ahuno ` 
esa tsugeta atra, visajidemi ajiyama avanamme pal; dhamasa praceya 
yahi adehi purvida ajiyama atanamm palio cimtidaga ghrida pasava 
kosava arnavaji thavastae raji nammatae cämdri kammamtana amña 
maka ojana croma amña sudae kamamta* yam ca amña pahji sarva 
spura adeta, lfipeya tsugetasa ca hastammi cavala asa visajidavo ,, jetzt 
habe ich Tsugeta dorthin (zu euch) geschickt wegen der gesetzlichen 
Steuer in dem Dorfe Ajiyama. Wie von dort früher die auf dem 
Dorf Ajiyama (liegende) Steuer festgesétzt ist, Schmelzbutter, Schafe, 
langhaarige Decken, arnavaji-Decken, Teppiche, rafi, Filzdecken, 


1 Im Text steht [ajhilyama und $.sa. Ajhiyama ist wahrscheinlich falsche 
Lesung, vieleicht Schreibfehler fur ajiyama, das sechsmal in den Texten erscheint. 

2 So nach dem Index zu lesen. 

3 Da die Zeichen fur 1 und na sich sehr ähnlich sehen, ist sicherlich statt des im 
Texte stehenden pongone 1 pongonena zu lesen; vgl. pongonena milima 1 masu in 
574 (dreimal), masu pondoñena parvatammi milima 1 khi 4, masu khi 4 pongoiena, 
khi 4 masu gida pongoñena, masu prahuda presidavya khi 3 pongofiena, masu pongoñena 
khi 3 prahuda anitama, masu nikhasta milima 1 khi 4 ponjonena, masu pongonena 
khi 10 2 anitamti in.637. Pongoña ist offenbar eine Weiterbildung von poñga, das in 
225, wiederum in Verbindung mit masu erscheint; isa pir.ci ginidemi masu ponda 2. 
Der in der Ausgabe S. 314, Anm. 2 vermutete Zusammenhang von poñga mit dem 
Namen poniga besteht auf keinen Fall, auch mit ponka (oder proisa) in 317 hängt 
das Wort kaum zusammen. Ponga scheint ein bestimmter Behalter fur Wein zu sein, 
pongona ist vielleicht alles was zur Aufbewahrung des Weins in einem solchen gehort ; 
das Suffix erinnert auffällig an das sakische Suffix -dia, -auña. 

4 Ausgabe :' suda ekamamta. 
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câmdri kammamtana,! ferner maka, ogana, croma, ferner sudae kamamta, 
und was es sonst an Steuern gibt, alles das ist vollständig in der 
Obhut des ageta Lyipeya und des Tsugeta schleunigst hierher zu 
schicken. Auf diese Steuerabgabe von Ajiyama geht ferner 275: 
yahi purvika adehi ajiyama atanammi samvatsari palyi cimtitaga 
visatt matra varsa hutamti eda palÿi atremi achimnidetha yahi eda 
kilamudra atra esati pratha eda palyı imade pravamnaga prahidama 
tena pravamnagena eda palÿr cavala lepata yaima agetasa ca cavala 
sarva spara — isa visajidavo, , wie früher vor dort (bei euch) die 
jabrliche auf dem Dorf Ajiyama (liegende) Steuer vor zwanzig 
Jahren? festgesetzt ist, diese Steuer habt ihr gerade dort ausgesetzt. 
Wenn dieser Keilbrief dorb ankommen wird, . . . diese Steuer.? Wir 
haben von hier eine Anweisung geschickt. Auf diese Anweisung 
hin ist diese Steuer schleunigst (in der Obhut) * von Lepata und des 
yatma adeta schleunigst ganz und vollstandig hierher zu senden.“ 
Eine Reihe von Dokumenten betrifft den pal in dem Dorfe 
Peta. 165 ist ein Brief des ogu Kirtisama an den cozbo Kranaya und 
den sothamgha Lyipeya. Nach den einleitenden Floskeln schreibt er : 
avi peta atanammi palji paruvarsi $esa yam ca imavarsi palýi taha 
sarva spora tommahı sadha isa visajdavo yati tade purima pacima 
visajisyatu pamthamme parasa bhavisyati tuo sothamga lyipeya tanu 
gothade vyosisasi, ,, weiter: der Rest der vorjährigen auf dem Dorfe 
Peta (liegenden) Steuer und was die diesjährige Steuer ist, sind ganz 
und vollständig sofort zusammen hierher zu schicken. Wenn davon 
(etwas) vorher (und etwas) nachher geschickt werden sollte (und) es 
unterwegs geraubt werden wird, so wirst du, der sothamga Lyipeya, 
(es) aus der eigenen Farm bezahlen." Es folgen Bemerkungen über 
den Ankauf von Schmelzbutter und die Mahnung, den palÿi der vega 
kilmi Frauen, der in Korn besteht, vollständig zu schicken. Dann 


1 Camdri kamamta auch 272, vielleicht Silber. Arbeiten, Das na hinter kammamta- 
weiss ich nicht zu erklaren. 

2 Die Worte visatimatra varsa hutamti smd doch eher zu cimtitaga zu ziehen als 
zu achimnidelha, da nicht anzunehmen ist, dass das Dorf zwanzig Jahre lang keine 
Steuer entrichtet haben sollte. 

? Hinter pulj? scheint etwas ausgelassen zu sein. 

4 Hinter agetasa ca 1st wohl hastammı weggefallen. Auch die Wiederholung von 
cavala beweist, dass der Brief nachlassig geschrieben ist. 

5 Von dem vega bmi sirıyana palÿi wird auch in 211 gesprochen: vefa kilme 
striyana pali na anisyamti, und weiter in 714 : avi beda kilme striyana palji spura 
pruchidavo. Von dem veja kilme dhama, von dem auch die Entrichtung des palji 
abhangt, ist in 481 die Rede. Der Ausdruck vega kılme erfordert eine besondere 
Untersuchung. 
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fährt der Schreiber fort: avi paljé uta teneva sadha isa visajitavo 
ma ime. tomgana paride uta wthisyatu tasa uta praceya raya saksi 
hhidaga kridaga livistaramant anatilekha atra gada tahı cozbo kranayasa 
lihami eda karyami tuo cita kartavya esa ljipeya na cita kareti, „auch 
das Steuer-Kamel ist mit diesem zusammen hierher zu schicken. 
Auf keinen Fall soll seitens der tomgas (die Sendung des) Kamel(s) 
verzögert werden. In betreff dieses Kamels ist em Königszeugen- 
Dokument angefertigt worden. In ausführlicher Darstellung ist ein 
Befehlssehreiben dorthin (zu euch) abgegangen. Ich schreibe dir, 
dem cozbo Kranaya. Um diese Angelegenheit musst du dich kümmern. 
Dieser Lyipeya kümmert sich nicht (darum). Das Steuer-Kamel ist 
offenbar eine Zusatzsteuer für das Dorf Peta. Die Angabe, dass 
in betreff dieses Kamels ein raya saksi lihidaga gemacht ist, lässt 
darauf schliessen, dass über die Verpflichtung, dieses Kamel zu liefern, 
zwischen der königlichen Regierung und den örtlichen Behörden 
Meinungsverschiedenheiten bestanden. Das ,, Königszeugen-Doku- 
ment “ wird doch wahrscheinlich ein Dokument sein, in dem die 
Aussagen von Zeugen zu gunsten der königlichen Ansprüche 
protokolliert waren. 

Wenn uns auch der in 165 erwähnte anatilekha nicht EM ist, 
so haben wir doch in 42 einen kilamudra, in dem praktisch dieselbe 
Forderung gestellt wird : yahi purvika adehi peta atanammi samvatsarı 
palyi cimditaga paruvarsi paliji sugnutana anada picavida yahi eda kila- 
mudra atra esate pratha eda pali [ya] praceya vasu ljipeya | pra]. .davo 
sarva spara cavala agita samgapeyasa hastami isa visajidavo yahi 
purvika adeht peta avanammi samwatsari palyı uta cimditaga se uta 
na vrdhaga na krisaga siyati teneva palyiyena sadha uta wa visajidavo 
sesa palýi syatı spara visajidavo grida palÿi purva cavala prahadavo, 
» wie früher von dort (bei euch) die jährliche auf dem Dorfe Peta 
liegende Steuer festgesetzt ist, (in der Hohe) ist die vorjährige Steuer 
dem Sugnuta . . .! zu übergeben. Wenn dieser Keilbrief dort (bei 
euch) ankommen wird, . . . ist wegen dieser Steuer der vasu Lyipeya 
zu befragen (?)2 Sie ist ganz und vollständig schleunigst in der 
Obhut des agita Samgapeya hierher zu schicken. Wie früher ist von 
dort (bei euch) als eine jährliche auf dem Dorfe Peta (liegende) Steuer 
ein Kamel festgesetzt. Sollte dies Kamel nicht alt (und) nicht mager 


1 Der Plural sugnutana ist auffallis. Anada verstehe ich in diesem Zusammen- 
hange nicht. 

2 Die in der Ausgabe vorgeschlagene Erganzung zu prochidavo ist nicht ganz 
sicher. 
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sein, so ist das Kamel zusammen mit jener Steuer hierher zu schicken. 
Sollte ein Steuerrest sein, so ist er vollständig. zu schicken. . Die 
Schmelzbuttersteuer ist schleunigst zuerst zu senden.‘ 

Wahrscheinlich bestand die Verpflichtung jährlich ein Kamel als 
Steuer zu liefern auch für andere Dörfer. In dem königlichen Briefe 70, 
der nach der Aufschrift trasa, atanammi eine Angelegenheit des Dorfes 
Trasa betrifft, lesen wir: yahi purvika adeha malbhayasa vamti 1 
cauravarsı pali vithidaga vugacasa ? vamtı caura uta vithrdae yahi eda 
kilamudra atra esati pratha eda palio keti vithidaga syati dhaciyasa 
hastami isa visajidavo ,, die wie früher von dort (bei euch festgesetzte) 
Steuer ist vier Jahre lang bei Malbhaya zurückgehalten worden. 
Bei Vugaca sind vier Kamele zurückgehalten worden. Wenn dieser 
Keïlbrief dort (bei euch) ankommen wird, . . . ist diese Steuer, soviel 
(davon) zurückgehalten sein sollte, in der Obhut Dhaciyas hierher 
zu schicken.“ Es liegt jedenfalls die Vermutung nahe, dass die Zurück- 
haltung der vier Kamele mit der vier Jahre langen Zurückhaltung 
, der Steuer in Zusammenhang steht. 

. Ich habe paljidhama oben in 714 durch ,, gesetzliche Steuer “ 
wiedergegeben; der Ausdruck scheint dem deyyadhamma nachge- 
bildet zu sein, das im Pali im Sinne von religióser Gabe verwendet 
wird. Dass palyidhama jedenfalls die konkrete Steuer bezeichnet, 
geht deutlich aus 164 hervor, einem Privatbriefe des Lyimsu an 
seinen Vater, den cozbo Lyipeya, wo von der Einsammlung und 
Absendung des paljidhama die Rede. ist: avi ca ahono isa peta 
avanemciye palyidhama prace sutha vihedemti paruvarsi pago pake 
pali kada, am Inlygamciyana pahji prace vıhedemii yati eta lekha 
atra esata cavala palyidhama isa visarjidavya yo puna amña adehi 
rajade samarena isamghina kvemamdhina palÿidhama wa mama 
prochamti avasa cavala samghalidavya ia prahadavya avi ca avasa 
pago isa visarjidavya, „und ferner: Jetzt drängen sie hier? die 
"Einwohner des Dorfes Peta sehr wegen der gesetzlichen Steuer. Für das" 
vorige Jahr hat Pago die pake-Steuer entrichtet. Auch wegen 
der Steuer der Kilyigamciyas drängen sie. Wenn dieser Brief dort 
(bei euch) eintreffen wird, ist schleumgst die gesetzliche Steuer 
hierher zu schicken. Da sie hier ferner die andere von dort, von 
der Provinz (zu entrichtende) gesetzliche samarena-, tsamghina-, 
kvemamdhina-Steuer von mir fordern, so ist sie auf jeden Fall 


1 Text hier und nachher amti. 
? Text vagacasa. 
® Der Brief scheint aus der Hauptstadt geschrieben zu sein. 
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schleunigst einzusammeln (und) hierher zu senden. Auch ist auf 
jeden Fall Pugo hierher zu schicken." Auch in 211, einem Privat- 
brief, kann pakjidhama nur etwas wie ,, gesetzliche Steuer “ bedeuten : 
tanu gothade palyıdhama achinası amñesa palÿi na pragada nikhalesi — 
tuo atra triti mahatva si avagajena imade hemamtammi palÿi praceya 
lekha visaji(de)mi trite bhagade eka bhaga na palÿi isa visajidesi yati 
ahuno bhuya eda pali na spora isa anisyamii nacirena tuo ima varsa 
vasammi isa agamisyast, „die gesetzliche Steuer von dem eigenen 
Gute enthältst du vor, die Steuer der andern gibst du nicht offen 
heraus. . . . Du bist dort der dritte hohe Beamte. “Bei Gelegenheit 
habe ich von hier im Winter wegen der Steuer einen Brief geschickt ; 
du hast die Steuer auch nicht zu einem Teil vom dritten Teil! hierher 
geschickt. Wenn sie jetzt fernerhin diese Steuer nicht schleunigst 
hierher bringen, wirst du in kurzem in diesem varsavasa hierher 
kommen." Dass zwischen paljidhama und dem einfachen pah 
kaum zu scheiden ist, zeigt auch der Vergleich von 714 palyidhamasa 
pricha hoti, ,, es findet Einforderung der gesetzlichen Steuer statt “ 
mit 725 avi kamzavalıyana palÿiyasa anada pricha ganana kartavo 
spura ta visajidavo „auch ist die... ÆEimforderung und Zählung 
der Steuer von Dingen, die an die Schatzbeamten zu liefern sind, 
zu machen (und sie) ist vollständig hierher zu schicken “. 

Von palýi ist in den Dokumenten noch öfter die Rede, ich Se 
hier aber nicht auf die verschiedenen Arten des paly eingehen, da dafür 
zunächst die Bedeutung von Ausdrücken wie kölmeciya, samarena (1), 
isamgina, koyimamdhina usw. klargestellt werden müsste. Auch das 
Verhältnis, von paljé zu harga und suka soll hier nicht behandelt 
werden. Schon aus dem Angeführten scheint mir zur Genüge 
hervorzugehen, dass palyz die von einzelnen Personen wie von der 
Provinz, dem Dorf und anderen staatlichen Verbänden an die königliche 
Regierung in Naturalien zu entrichtende Steuer ist. Höchstens in 
450 könnte an eine Abgabe an eine Privatperson gedacht werden. 
Da schreibt Lyipana an ein Ehepaar, Kroae und Lugaya, nach den 
einleitenden Floskeln : avi ca vasamtammi atra krisivatra karamnae 
ma imei avaküsa karisyatu ahuno caturiha varsa huda mahi pali 
achinas yo tahi atra gotha bhumaksitra taha vikrinamnae parihara 


1 Tritt bhagade eka bhaga scheint ein idiomatischer Ausdruck fur ,, wenig “ zu 
sein. Hin ahnlicher Ausdruck findet sich in dem gleichen Zusammenhang in 315: 
yatha purvika adehi tsamgina palyi, cimdidaga taha ardhade ardha na anemti isa bahu 
dharamnaga huamti, ,, Wie fruher ist von dort die tsamgina-Steuer festgesetzt. Sie 
bringen nicht die Halfte von der Halfte. Sie sind hier viel schuldig.“ 
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odidemt tahi samadue bharyae putra dhidarehi isa agamdavo isa krisivatra 
kartavo mahi palio sudha rotamna ati curama sa! isa anidavo amña 
pali mahi na kicamaga, „und ferner: im Frühjahr soll keineswegs 
Erlaubnis gegeben werden, dort (bei euch) das Land zu bestellen. 
Jetzt ist es das vierte Jahr gewesen, dass du mir die Steuer (oder 
meine Steuer) vorentháltst. (Was) die Kuhfarm (betrifft und) das 
Ackerland, die du dort hast, so habe ich (dir) freigestellt (sie) zu 
verkaufen. Du musst mit deiner Mutter, deiner Frau und deinen 
Söhnen und Töchtern hierher kommen. Hier ist das Land zu bestellen. 
Mir ist als Steuer nur Krapp ? und auch curama hierher zu schicken, 
andere Steuer brauche ich nicht.“ Es ist aber sehr wohl möglich, 
dass auch hier pali in dem gewöhnlichen Sinne gemeint ist, indem 
Lyipana die zu liefernden Dinge als palyÿi bezeichnet, weil er sie selbst 
an das kónigliche Steueramt abzuliefern hat; jedenfalls haben Krapp 
und curama, öfter curoma, croma, einen Platz in den königlichen 
Steuerlisten ; siehe 357, 387, 714 usw. 

Mit der richtigen Lesung und der Feststellung der Bedeutung 
scheint mir auch die Ableitung von pal gegeben zu sein: es wird 
nichts weiter sein als sk. bali, „Steuer, Abgabe“. Da in den 
Dokumenten ófter eine anlautende Media durch die Tenuis wiederge- 
geben wird, macht die Identifizierung von palýt und bali im Grunde 
keine Schwierigkeit. Jene Schreibungen treten aber doch immer 
nur sporadisch auf, während in palyi das p ebenso ausnahmslos 
erscheint wie das ly. Das lässt doch darauf schliessen, dass man sich 
des indischen Ursprungs des Wortes nicht mehr bewusst war, und ich 
móchte es nicht für unmóglich halten, dass bal in der bereits zu 
palyi veränderten Gestalt aus einer Sprache wie etwa dem Tocharischen, 
wo b zu p werden musste und wahrscheinlich auch das I vor i 
palatalisiert wurde, entlehnt worden ist. 

Das zweite Wort, in dem ein ly vor à erscheint, ist vyalyı, das 
offenbar mit vyala oder viyala zusammenbüngt, da beide Beiwörter 
von uta , Kamel “, sind.4 In 437 wird beurkundet, dass Kompala 
und sein Sohn Sugiya ein kudi Mädchen fur 45 verkauft haben. Die 


1 Text curamasa. 

2 So nach Burrow, BSOS. 7, 787. 

3 Z.B. kant dramgammi, tamda, tita, tivase, tivira, tosa, trakhma, tramghamı, trifha, 
poda usw. 

4 In 703 wird viyala ohne deutliche Beziehung auf ein Kamel gebraucht: ia 
$ramamna anamdasenasya myala krita atra gachanae, es hindert aber nichts auch 
hier zu ubersetzen : ,, hier hat er em viyala-Kamel des éramana Anamdasena gekauft, 
um dorthin zu gehen **. 


i 
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Käufer haben aber nicht die ganze Summe gezahlt : taha eta kompala 
sugiya sa ca ducaparisa muliyami viyala uta 1 padichitamts tade sesa 
muli 3 vithitaga huati, ,, dieser Kompala und Sußiya haben ein 
viyala-Kamel im Werte von 42 erhalten ; der von dieser (Kaufsumme 
verbleibende) Rest im Werte von 3 ist vorläufig nicht bezahlt worden.“ 
590 ist ein Kaufvertrag über eine Frau Lyipaae. Ein gewisser Sàmcá 
hat sie an den Schreiber Ramsonka verkauft: tora ramsonkasa 
paride stri Iyıpaae muli $ümca gida eka uta viyala caparısa muliyena 
padıchita bhatr uta akra trisa muliyena tavastaga 1 hasta 10 2 bhiti 
tavastaga hasta 10 1 amña sutra muli gia 4 4 sarwa, pimda muli hota 
20 20 20 20 10 4 4, ,, von dem Schreiber Ramsonka hat Samea als 
Preis der Frau Lyipaae erhalten: ein viyala-Kamel im Werte von 
40, ein zweites Kamel, (nämlich em) akra (!), im Werte von 30, einen 
12 Ellen langen Teppich, einen zweiten 11 Ellen langen Teppich. Ferner 
hat er als sutra-Preis 8 erhalten. Der ganze Kaufpreis betrügt in 
summa 98." Ich bin überzeugt, dass das unverständliche akra nur 
ein Schreiberversehen für akratsa oder amkratsa ist, das in den 
Dokumenten öfter als Beiwort von uta auftritt. In 569 wird als 
Zahlung für em Ziehkind ein akraisa-Kamel angegeben (kuthaksirasa 
uta akratsa ditaga). Nach 195 haben eine Anzahl von Leuten, die 
gemeinsam ein Opfer veranstaltet haben, von vasu Opgeya ein 
amkraisa-Kamel für dieses Opfer geholt (vasu opgeyasa paride uta 
1 amkratsa yamñami nitamti). 330 ist eine Urkunde in betreff von 
akratsa-Kamelen (akratsa utana prace), in 383, einer Aufstellung 
der lebenden und der toten Kamele der königlichen Stuterei, wird 
auch ein amkratsa erwähnt, ebenso in der durch Bruch verstümmelten 
Tafel 428 (wa akra . . .) und in 163, wo der Zusammenhang nicht 
klar ist. Den Beweis für die Richtigkeit der Verbesserung von akra 
zu akratsa scheint mir vor allem 592 zu liefern. Es ist ein Vertrag 
zwischen Pulnamto und dem Sehreiber Ramsoñka über den Kauf 
eines kudi-Mädchens. Der Preis, den Pulnamto empfängt, ist auf 
ein akratsa-Kamel und eine Khotan-Decke festgesetzt, wobei das 
akratsa-Kamel genau so wie in 590 mit 30 bewertet wird (muli 
uta 1 akratsa tša muliyena pulnamto padichda amña anga mula 
khotani kojava 1). Vergleicht man die Preisangaben in 437, 590 und 


- 592, so ergiebt sich, dass ein viyala-Kamel um ein Drittel teurer war 


als ein amkratsa-Kamel und zum teil noch hóher bewertet wurde. 
Anderseits ist ein wyala-Kamel etwas weniger wert als eine 

vierjährige Kamelstute, wie 420 zeigt: korara kamjaka ari-$arasfasa 

vyala uta 1 dharanaga huati yam kala ari-saraspa ichita maramnaya 


- 


r i "A 
€ 
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tam kalammi ari-Saraspa  kamjake - vasu "Sariyae' hastammi krita 
uta pruchamnae ahuno karajaka uthita Sariga srivammasa ca catuvarsi 
uti 1 vyosita tena kamramna: utvaravarsi ditaga prace pungetsa* T 
arohaga mult 4 2 kamjaka patama mia, -,, korara Kamjaka war 
Ehrwürden Saraspa ein vyala-Kamel schuldig. Als Ehrwürden 
Saraspa sterben wollte,. da hat Ehrwürden Saraspa es in die Hand 
(seiner) Schwester Sariyae gelegt, das Kamel bei Kamjaka einzu- 
fordern. Jetzt ist Kamjaka. vor Gericht erschienen. - Er hat eine 
vierjährige Kamelstute an’ Sariyae und $rivarnma ausgeliefert. 
Aus diesem Grunde, weil er ein im besséren ? Alter stehendes (Tier) 
gegeben hat, hat Kamjaka ein pungetsa als den übersteigenden 
Preis von 6 wieder herausbekommen.“ 

Ein pungetsa muss wiederum eine Art von Kamel sein. In 561 
heisst es, dass nach dem Urteilsspruch des Richters in einer Diebstahls- 
angelegenheit: jemoyasa dazasya paride amkratsa pungetsa odarasya 
ca nidavya huati. Ich kann dem Text einen Sinn allerdings nur abge- 
winnen, wenn statt odarasya ca vielmehr odara sa ca zu lesen ist: 
, von dem Sklaven Jimoya waren ein amkratsa, ein pungetsa (und) ein 
odara wegzuholen.“ Das ist nicht geschehen ` pungetsa odara atremi 
vithidae, ,, der pungetsa (und) der odara sind dort (bei euch) zurück- 
gehalten worden ". Um einen ähnlichen Fall handelt es sich in 359. 
Da klagt eine Person, deren Name verloren ist, dass ihm im kóniglichen 
Gerichte durch Gerichtsbeschluss zwei pungeisa-Kamele als Busse 
von seiten des Pgina zugesprochen seien. Von denen sei ein Kamel 
gegeben worden, das zweite Kamel sei nicht gegeben worden : pginasa 
paride pungetsa uta 2 vyochimnidae tade eka uta dita biti uta.na denati. 
In 401 handelt es sich um einen Streit um die Miete fiir ein Kamel ; 
als Miete für dieses Kamel war em pundgetsa zu liefern: eda utasa 
parikre pungetsa nidavo. + 526 berichtet von der Aussage eines 
gewissen Sugnuta:  sujnuia vimiiadteti yatha edasa kuhaniyammi 
kalu kudaya amna gida pungetsa utena eda uta na visajesi, ,, Sugnuta 
zeigt an, dass kalu Kuvaya in Kuhaniya von ihm Korn fiir ein 
puñdetsa-Kamel gekauft hat. Dieses Kamel schickst du nicht, 
Mit derselben Sache- beschäftigt sich noch ausführlicher der Brief 
530: ahuno isa sugnuta vimiiadeti yatha edasa kuvayena amna gida 


1 Text hier und stets pungebha mit pungetsa in der Note. Ich halte pungetsa im 
Hinblick auf amkratsa fur die wahrscheinlichere Lesung. 

2 Ich nehme an, dass utvara für uitara steht. 

? Es ist nicht klar, wer der Angeredete ist. Hinter na ist ein Stück von der Tafel 
abgebrochen und daher vielleicht etwas von dem Texte weggefallen. i 
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isa kuhamiyammi milima 3 pungetsa uta muli abhisamitamii tade 
uvadae babu warsa hutamti na denati, ;, jetzt zeigt Sugnuta hier 
an, dass Kuvaya hier in Kuhaniya von ihm 3 milima Korn gekauft 
hat. Sie haben sich über ein pungeisa-Kamel als Preis geeinigt. 
Seitdem sind viele Jahre vergangen, es ist nicht gegeben worden “. 
Es muss auffallen, dass ein so geringer Wert wie 3 milima Korn hier 
einem Kamel gleichgesetzt sind, aber es steht damit im Einklang, 
dass in 420 ein pungetsa-Kamel auch nur mit 6 bewertet ist. Wir 
können daraus den Schluss ziehen, dass pungeisa der Ausdruck für 
éin ‘ganz junges. Kamel ist, und dafür spricht auch eine weitere 
Bemerkung in 530. Nachdem dort befohlen ist, die Sache zu unter- 
suchen, heisst es: bhudartha eva haksati uta varsaga nacimti dadavo 1 
athava amna ayogena dadavo, ,, sollte es sich in Wahrheit so verhalten, 
so ist ein jähriges Kamel... zu geben ? oder es ist Korn mit Zinsen 
zu geben.“ Da das jährige Kamel bestimmt ist, auch den Schaden 
zw ersetzen, der durch die jahrelange Nichtbezahlung des pungetsa 
entstanden ist, so muss es mehr wert sein als ein pungetsa.? 

` Wir können also gewissermassen eine Preisliste für Kamele 
aufstellen : 1) catuvarsi uti 46-48 ; 2) viyala 40-42 ` 3) amkraisa 30 ; 
4) varsaga ` 5) pungetsa 3 milima-6.* Da ferner gesagt ist, dass ein 
viyala-Kamel an Jahren hinter einer vierjährigen Stute und ebenso 
ein pungetsa hinter einem jährigen Kamel zurückstehe, so wird es 
wahrscheinlich, dass die drei unbekannten Ausdrücke viyala, amkratsa 
und pungetsa sich auf verschiedene Altersklassen beziehen. Ich möchte 
auch annehmen, dass viyala ebenso wie sicherlich amkratsa und 
pungetsa aus der Fremdsprache stammen, über deren Natur wir 
vorläufig nichts wissen. Jedenfalls kann ich der S. 318 geäusserten 
Ansicht der Herausgeber, dass vyala, viyala mit sk. vydda, vyäla, 
zusammenhänge, nicht beipflichten. Dagegen spricht die Bedeutung, 
denn das Sanskrit Wort dient im allgemeinen nur zur Bezeichnung 
von Raubtieren und Schlangen, und wenn es im Sinne von ,, tückisch, 
boshaft “ auch von einem Elefanten gebraucht wird, so kann, wie 
der Zusammenhang zeigt, in den Dokumenten doch unmöglich von 


1 Text varsagana cimtidadavo, mit der Bemerkung, dass fur cim auch rci, dhim 
oder rdhi gelesen werden kann. i š 

2 Nacimti oder, wie die Silben sonst zu lesen sind, verstehe ich nicht. Möglich 
ist es naturlich auch, dass varsagana zusammengehort und ein cimts(?) von den 
jahrigen gemeint ist. 

3 Die in 383 dreimal wiederkebrenden Worte taya (tayà) dhitu pungetsa verstehe 
ioh nicht. 

4 Es kommen aber auch abweichende Preisangaben vor. So wird im 571 von einem 
zweijahrigen Kamel, das 50 wert war, gesprochen (uta 1 duvarsaga pamcasa muliyena). 
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, tückischen ^ Kamelen die Rede sein. Ausserdem könnte wyäda, 
vyäla in dem Prakrit der Dokumente nur als *vyada, *viyada erscheinen, 
da hier altes d niemals als / auftritt. 

Zu vyala gehort nun als Femininum vyalyi, das sich in 594 und 546 
findet. Der Text von 594 ist ganz fragmentarisch. Nach dem Satze 
avi vasamtammi utasa karamna tahi vamti jalpita, „ferner: im 
Frühjahr hat er mit dir wegen des Kameles gesprochen "`, sind nur 
noch die Worte erhalten : avasa ahlu)no i[cha] vuta viyalii, aus denen 
sich nieht viel entnehmen lässt, zumal anstatt icha auch iša oder 
idha gelesen werden kann. Nur soviel ist klar, dass vyalyi sich auf 
ein Kamel bezieht. Leider ergibt sich auch aus 546 nicht viel mehr. 
Der $ramana Dhamapriya schreibt: mahi uti dot vyaly 1 vugeyasa 
gothadarana paride niyidavo huati, „ich hatte von den Leuten auf 
der Kuhfarm des Vugeya zwei Kamele, eine vyalyi zu holen." Im 
folgenden ist aber immer nur von einer Kamelstute (uti), die 
Dhamapriya von dem Sohne des Vugeya erhalten hat, die Rede,» 
und es lässt sich nicht entscheiden, ob damit eine der beiden nicht 
näher bezeichneten Stuten oder die vyaljf? gemeint ist. Wahrscheinlich 
findet sich vyalÿi ein drittes Mal in 341: avi ca atra rauaka khula 
uta yo trevarsa yam ca tade althavars .] . . [ga] ede uta sothamga kolyisa 
calmasasa ca hastami isa visañidavo ekadası masasya dasammı pisali- 
(yamm) samga(lidavo)  — hotu yo [nu da vyalÿa vyala] utae na? 
ime isa visajidavo pisaliyade prathama |. .] wa vimfatilekha praha- 
davo ede $runii pisaliyade isa visaji(da)vo.! Statt vyalya vyala wird 
vyalÿi vyala zu lesen sein : ,, und ferner : Die Kamele des königlichen 
Gestütes dort (bei euch), die dreïjährigen und die in hôheren Jahren 
sind (z) ? als diese, diese Kamele sind in der Obhut des sothamga 
Kolyisa und des Calmasa hierher zu schicken. Sie sind am zehnten 
des elften Monats in Pisaliya zu sammeln.*... die vyalyı und vyala 
Kamele sind keineswegs hierher zu schicken. Von Pisaliya ist zuerst 
ein Brief mit der Anzeige hierher zu senden. Diese (Kamele) sind 
(erst), nachdem man (die Antwort) gehört hat, von Pisaliya hierher 
zu schicken.“ Bei der Unsicherheit der Textiiberlieferung lässt sich 
vorläufig auch aus dieser Stelle kaum etwas Genaueres über vyahji 
erschliessen. 

Das Auftreten des ly ist nicht auf die Stellung vor ? beschränkt ; 


! Die Erganzungen stammen von mir. 

2 Text uta e na. 

3 Athavars ... ga ist unsicher. Das fade lasst darauf schliessen, dass ein Wort mit 
komparativer Bedeutung wie etwa *ajhivarsaga oder *ularavarsada folgte. 

4 Die auf eine Lücke folgenden Worte hotu yo nu da verstehe ich nicht. 
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ly findet sich auch vor a, e und o, und zwar wiederum am häufigsten 
in Fremdnamen : alyaya 9, 370, 575, 709, alÿayasa, alyayena 214 ; 
alyasena 684; kilyagi 348, kilyagiya 322, kiljagiyasa 216, 322, 348, 
kilyagisa 36; kilyama 246; koljayat TOL; koljarasa 701; pulya 
37; lijaka TOL; lyakdha 701; spaljayasa? 579; spalÿaya 3 709, 
spalyaya 506; solyaka* 701; calyeya 596; kalyotsa® 585, Ein 
paarmal erscheint ly vor a und o auch in Appellativen, aber abgesehen 
von dem oben behandelten kalyana nur in Wörtern, die nicht oder 
wenigstens nicht direckt aus dem Indischen stammen. 

In 151 findet sich fünfmal jilyamyasa, gilyamyasa oder gilyamya, 
giljamya pasava (oder pasu). Da der Ausdruck mit ghritasa oder 
ghrita pasava (oder pasu), ghrit? pasava (oder pašu), palyı pasava (oder 
pasu) in derselben Tafel auf einer Stufe steht, E er eine besondere 
Art von Schafen zu bezeichnen. 

In 318 wird in einer Liste von gestohlenen Dingen zweimal 

„ein ljokmana genannt: samimna citraga ljokmana und sujina kirta 
ljokmana. Von den Beiwörtern ist vorläufig nur citraga klar, da aber 
ljokmana zwischen kameuli ,, Jacke“ und prahuni ,, Gewand “ 
eingeordnet ist, wird es vermutlich ein Kleidungsstiick bezeichnen. 

Völlig unklar ist sulyagamdha in dem Satze avasa suljagamdha 
prahadavo, mit dem der Brief 127 schliesst. Der eigentliche Inhalt 
des Briefes ist verloren, und es bietet sich. daher kein Anhaltspunkt 
für die Bestimmung der Bedeutung des Wortes dar. 

Besser steht es in dieser Beziehung um silyoka, silyoga, das in 
den Dokumenten ófter erscheint. In dem zum teil schon oben 
behandelten königlichen Schreiben 359 heisst es: aw garahati yatha 
edasa wa rayadvarammi silyoka hhitaga pginasa paride pungetsa uta 2 
vyochimnidae tade eka uta dita biti uta na denatı atra (sajmuha anada 
pruchidavo yatha sihjogammi lihidaga imthuamı ahono yatha dhamena 
vibhasivo * na (vm)ci tatra amfatha kartavo ,, ferner klagt er, dass ihm 
hier im königlichen Gerichte ein sikjoka geschrieben ist: es sind 
(ihm) zwei pungetsa-Kamele (als Busse) von seiten des Péina 
zugesprochen worden. Von diesen ist ein Kamel gegeben worden, 
das andere wird nicht gegeben. Dort (bei euch) ist in Anwesenheit 
die Sache zu untersuchen. Wie in dem silyoga geschrieben ist, genau 
so ist jetzt nach dem Gesetze zu entscheiden, nichts ist in dieser 


1 Text kolayga (Druckfehler). ? Vielleicht spalgiyasa. 
3 Im Index svalpaya. 4 Oder soluka, wie im Text. 
5 Oder kalyatsa. € Schreibfehler für vibhaéidavo. 
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Sache abzuändern. Hier ist siljoka, siliofa deutlich ein Schriftstück, 
das das Urteil des Gerichtshofes enthält. Dieselbe Bedeutung 
hat silyoka in 312: ahuno isa jihmaya garahati yatha edasa catata 
ayasa ca paride mamnusa kamkı parikraya vyochimnidaga silÿoka 
hhidaga kitae, ,, jetzt klagt hier Jihmaya, dass ihm der Lohn für den 
Mann Kamki von seiten des Catata und des Aya zugesprochen worden 
ist. Es ist ein geschriebenes silÿoka gemacht worden “. Es folgen die 
gleichen Weisungen fiir die weitere Behandlung der Angelegenheit 
wie m 359. Auch in 561 bezieht sich die Bemerkung sılyoka hhidaga 
kidae auf das Urteil, das der kitsayitsa Luthu und der cozbo Kamei 
in dem Prozess des Sunamda wegen gewisser gestohlener Sachen 
gesprochen haben, und auch hier wieder wird für die weitere 
Behandlung der Sache bestimmt, die Entscheidung nach dem 
früheren Spruche, wie das silyoka geschrieben ist, zu treffen : yatha 
kıtsayitsa luthu cozbo kamei sa ca hastama vyochimnidage silyoka 
hiudaga syati tena vidhanena ya(tha) dham(e)na nice kartavo. Yn 729, 
wo nur der Schluss des königlichen Schreibens erhalten ist, ist in 
die Phrase noch hasta lekha, offenbar ,, handschriftlich “ eingefügt : 
yatha silyoga hasta lekha hhidaga siyati tena vidhanena nice kartavo. 

Dass das siljoga aber nicht unbedingt den Urteilsspruch enthalten 
muss, geht aus 492 hervor: Savathena saksiyena rayakadhamena 
pruchidavo atra ma paribujisatu saksiyena savathena matralekhami 
lihidavo sa ca silyogena hastagada isa visajidavo, ,, (die Sache) ist mit 
Eid und Zeugenvernehmung nach dem königlichen Recht zu unter- 
_ suchen. Sollte sie dort (bei euch) nicht klar gestellt werden, ist es 
mit der Zeugenvernehmung und dem Eid in einen matra-Brief! zu 
schreiben und dieser mit dem soda in Obhut hierher zu 
schicken “. Da es sich hier um den Fall handelt, dass kein Urteil 
gefällt wird, so kann silyoga hier wohl nur das Protokoll der 
Verhandlung sen. Und das Gleiche gilt auch für 471, wo die 
Auseinandersetzung eines Streitfalls, von der nur die Hälfte erhalten 
‘und die daher schwer verständlich ist, mit den Worten schliesst : 
eda prace vistarena silyoga lihidaÿga rayadvarammı prahadavo ede 
vevatuga hastagada rayadvarammi visajidavo, ,, wegen dieser Sache ist 
ein ausführlich geschriebenes silyoga an den königlichen Gerichtshof 
zu senden. Diese Prozessierenden sind in Obhut an den königlichen 
Gerichtshof zu senden “. 


+ 
+ Matra ist wohl so viel wie mantra; ein matralekha ware also ein benachrich- 
, tigender Brief. Die Lesung ist aber nicht sicher ; es kann auch maha gelesen werden. 


Me 
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Silÿoÿa hat aber eine noch allgemeinere Bedeutung. In 140 handelt 
es sich um Korn, das Kupsimta, dem Schreiber des Briefes, gehért 
und sich zum teil in andern Händen befindet: yo tade amnade 
nikhastaga amiesa ditaya sarva siljogammi kritaga, ,, was von diesem 
Korn abgeliefert, andern gegeben ist, das ist alles in ein silyoga 
gemacht". Der Ausdruck silÿogammi kritaga kann hier kaum etwas 
anderes bedeuten als „in einer Liste urkundlich aufgezeichnet “. 
Im Sinne einer urkundlichen Liste wird silyoga auch in 470 gebraucht, 
wo aber im Einzelnen Unklarheiten bleiben: ahuno isa yapgu 
vimfiadelr yatha paruvarsami esa uta mkhalida asya ima varsami 
ganana, katvetha silyoga lihilaga katvetha eda siljoga isa a[nida huda], 
„jetzt zeigt Yapgu hier an, dass er im vorigen Jahr ein Kamel heraus- 
gegeben hat. Dieses habt ihr in diesem Jahre mitgezählt.! Ihr habt 
ein geschriebenes sigodo gemacht. Dies silyoga ist hierher gebracht 
worden -*.? 

Neben silyoga, siljoka findet sich einmal, m 582, auch sulga. Die 
Tafel enthält einen Kaufvertrag über einen Acker. Wegen dieses 
Ackers ist später ein Streit entstanden, und die Entscheidung in 
dem deswegen geführten Prozesse ist als Nachschrift dem Vertrage 
angefügt. In dieser Nachschrift steht der Satz: eta sulga lihidaÿa 
pramana huda, ‚dieses geschriebene sulga ist gültig .gewesen “. 
Mit dem sulga ist offenbar die Kaufurkunde gemeint, und sula kann 
daher nur als eine nachlässige Schreibung für siljjoga angesehen werden. 

Die Bedeutung von siljoga ist somit ,, urkundliches Schriftstück “, 
‚und ich möchte glauben, dass das Wort nichts weiter als sk. Sloka 
ist. Das mag in anbetracht der Bedeutungsverschiedenheit sehr" 
. kühn erscheinen, wenn auch innerhalb des Sanskrit die Bedeutungen 
‘von sloka ‚Schall, Geräusch, Ruf, Ruhm, Strophe“ recht weit 
auseinander gehen. Formell würde der Einschub des Teilvokals ohne 
‚weiteres begreiflich sein, da wir im Pali siloka, im Prakrit siloga, 
siloa haben. Auch im Sakischen erscheint $loka als silo. Aber auch 
das auffallende linguale s und die Palatalisierung des J hat ihre 
Parallele in der Argi-Sprache. Toch. Gramm. 8. 60 wird angegeben, 
dass sk. sloka sieben mal als slok, acht mal als slyok erscheint, allerdings 
immer in der Bedeutung ,, Strophe “. Dass zwischen diesem slyok 
und unserm siljoka ein Zusammenhang besteht, scheint mir 
unverkennbar. 

1 Die Übersetzung ist unsicher. Statt asya kann vana gelesen werden. Katvetha 


das nur hier vorkommt, scheint 2, Plur. Praet. von kr zu sein. - 
2 Die Lesung anida huda ist nicht sicher. Der Schluss des Briefes fehlt. 
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Der Palatalisierung des | vor ? steht eine Palatalisierung des n 
vor d in den Fremdnamen zur Seite, so m amcuñi, acuñiya, acuñryasa ; 
apitighade, apfiya, apfiyani, apfüyasa?; kuñita, kufütasa, koñita, 
kofiitasa;  kufisae; krifilasa; fiimeyasa;  sefma, sefiimma ; 
mañigeya. Dass das + sehr flüchtig gesprochen wurde, beweisen 
Nebenformen wie mafigeya, mañgeyami. In Wörtern indischen 
Ursprungs und in iranischen Lehnwórtern, auch in dem Ortsnamen 
nina, bleibt das n vor + unverändert,? und auch in Fremdnamen 
wird öfter ni geschrieben ; siehe amisisge; kenika, kenikasa, keniga, 
kenigani ` cinika, cinikani, cinikasa, cinija, ciniya ` nammasanisa ; 
nivagasa ; pamniyasa;  panimcaade, panicanade; pummiyade ; 
pongana, poniganasa, ponigani; ponicga; bumm, bumnimer, bumni- 
gamma; manaa Die Verteilung von ñi und ni ist also eine ganz 
ähnliche wie die von lýt und li. 

Zu der Palatalisierung von í und n vor 2 stimmt schliesslich auch 
der Vorschlag eines y vor anlautendem 7, der, wie aus dem Index zu 
ersehen, in den Fremdnamen ausnahmslos zu Tage tritt und gelegent- 
lich auch auf indische Wörter übertragen wird, so in yima 237 neben 
dem gewöhnlichen ima, yiyo pravamnaga 348, 416 neben iyo pravamnaga 
655 usw. Der Ansatz eines palatalisierten I (la) scheint mir danach 
nach allen -Seiten gesichert zu sein. | 

[Das Manuskript dieser Árbeit war vor Erscheinen des Aufsatzes 
von T. Burrow, * Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan,’ JRAS., 1935, 8. 667 ff. abgeschlossen.] 


1 In 327 in der Schreibung acuñayase. 

2 In 251 einmal auch apñeyasa. 

3 Der Name dhamñila in 078 ist offenbar von dhanya abgeleitet ; ein Bruder des 
Dhamäila heisst ebenda Dhamñapäla. Unklar ist vorlaufig krisada nof? in 383. 
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7 HOWAR, the predominant language of Chitral and of the bu 
. parts of the Gilgit district, is characterized on the one hand 
by a tenacious preservation of ancient IA. sounds, forms, and words, 
and on the other hand by the existence of a remarkably large number 
of foreign elements. According to Sir George Grierson, Khowar “in 
some essential particulars agrees rather with the Ghalcha languages 
to the north ". And, drawing attention to the fact that the Chitral 
valley ? was formerly inhabited by Kalashas, he expresses the opinion 
that the originally homogeneous Dardic population of Kafiristan, 
Chitral, and Gilgit “ was subsequently split into two by a wedge of 
Kho invasion, representing members of a different, but related, 
tribe coming from the north [of the Hindukush]". In whatever way 
one may be inclined to interpret the position there can be no doubt 
that Kho., when compared with the neighbouring Dardic dialects, 
presents-many peculiarities which deserve our attention. — 

Among the words included in the list given by Sir George ? in order 
to exemplify the difference between Kho. and other Dard and Kafir 
languages some may be of IA. origin. But it is none the less remarkable 
that Kho. should differ so widely from its neighbours, even as regards 
a number of the most common words, e.g. such as denote parts of the 
body: Thus, corresponding in most cases to words of IA. origin in 
Shina and Kalasha, Kho. has yeë ‘eye’, a'pag ‘mouth’, Koum 
‘tongue’, rr'gis ‘beard °, éa'mot ° finger’, do'yür ‘nail’, krom, arqa 
‘back’, as'gãr ‘lung’, ghol "bone", rs'ki (q?) ‘heel’, rs'gi ‘jaw’, 
bhq ° pupil’, 'zänü ‘knee’, bazu ‘arm’. Some of these words come 
from Ir., others are of sen origin.  — 

The A loanwords in Kho. which form the subj ect of this article 
are very numerous. They may roughly be divided into the following 
groups, which, às will be seen, cannot always be clearly distinguished : 

I. Loanwords from (Modern) Prs. 
II. Loanwords from some Middle Ir. language. 
III. Loanwords from the Pamir dialects. 
IV. Loanwords from some undefinable or unknown Ir. source. 


1 LSI., viii, 2, p. 133. 

2 Or, at any rate, Lower Chitral. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 Cf. also, for instance, ren ‘ wine’, 'réni "dog *, is'kim ° silk °, ^, etc. 
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I 


The first group is by far the largest one, but also the least interesting 
from the linguistic point of view. Most of the Prs., or Ar.-Prs., loan- 
words in Kho. belong to that well-known host of ‘ Islamic " words 
which has swept victoriously over half of Asia. They need not detain 
us here. But there are a few which present phonetic or semantic 
peculiarities of some sort: and which call for some brief remarks. _ 

It is noteworthy that in some words Prs. voiceless plosives have 
been rendered by Kho. aspirates. Thus: phöst ‘skin’, kham ° palate ’, 
ba'than ‘native country?! A secondary aspiration appears also in 
some Kho. words of IA. origin, for instance in phan ‘ palm ‘of the 
hand’. But in Badakhshi Prs. there is a tendency towards the 
aspiration of voiceless plosives, and it is possible that this is the reason’ 
why Kho. has chosen the aspirate in some cases. We may compare’ 
the situation in Ossetic, which possesses two series of voiceless plosives, 
and may employ either of them to present foreign ones. 

' Ba'than is remarkable also on account of its b corresponding to 
Prs. w. This word cannot have been borrowed before the Kho. change 
of v- > b-, and I can find no reason why the w- was not retained, just as 
in waxt, wazir, etc. 

A. curious form is sabl?'ki "a kind of horse fodder, lucerne’. It is 
evidently borrowed from Prs. cf. saftal, íautal ‘lucerne’; but the 
exact form from which it is derived is unknown.? But there must be 
some connection between the Kho. form and ‘Sanskrit’ sat-pi-h- 
k'ie (< sok-b‘ji-liok-ka) given by Li Shi Chen. 

gurzen ‘ garden’, which from Kho. has penetrated into Kal. and 
Pal, is possibly a cross between *gurzél, *gulzér < Prs. gulzär and 
Prs. gulsan. 

The “ ¿mala "7.3 which has been assumed for the hypothetical Prs. 
dialect-form *gulzér, appears also in other Kho. words. Thus we find 
ke'léé (Kal. ku'l'äč) ‘fathom’ < Prs. qüuiaé, pe'lésk ‘rug’ < Prs. 
moiës, na'wes ° grandchild’ < Prs. nawäsa, kiteb, kıtep (Werchikwar 
kitép, Yidgha ketiu), but also kitäb ‘book’ < Prs. kitäb, séextk 


* In phi'ran ‘shirt’ < Prs. pirahan the aspiration has been transposed. The 
origin of phrwäl, pilwal ‘ trousers’ is unknown to me. It rhymes with Prs. sarwal 
< dalwär. 

* Palola (Dardic dial. in Chitral) sabriki probably comes from Kho. Another kind 
of lucerne is called gau'thal in Pal., fau'tal m Gawar-Bati, and gaz'ihal in Kalasha. 

8 Vide Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 214. | 

* Cf. Horn, Gr. Ir. Ph., i, 2, 33. 
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(O’Brien) ' powder hom? < Prs. $éa(ak). Cf. also Muni rikéb < id 
< Prs. rikeb = rikab. 

Kho. nivesik “to write’ agrees. with "hs: common E. Prs. form 
which has introduced the $ of the preterite into the present stem. 
But I am unable to trace the exact source of such. forms 
as riwis ‘rhubarb’: Prs. riwäs, Psht. rawüí; nazoi “pea? 
Prs. nucüd; yantan ‘kite’: Prs. yaléwa}, eic.; angah ‘awake’: 
Prs. dgah ‘aware’; yuzär ‘footstep, trace’: Prs. guöär ‘ passage ’. 
krenj (Kal. krin) “wrinkle .corresponds to Prs. gurin), but a & is 
attested in Bal. kírisk, Kurd. kurišk < *kurinók. 

A further form peculiar to Kho. (and the adjoining Werchikwar) 
is tu'vek ‘ gun, musket’: Prs. tufang, tufak.3 

Finally it may be | that Kho. has borrowed from Prs. a 
few words which I have not come across in any of the neighbouring 
languages. Thus, e.g.: gudàz ‘trouble, grief’ and :$käali ‘ excuse’, 
probably from Prs. sal * cunning, deceit’, cf. Sikalis " care, roguery-’. 

Iskali also exemplifies the tendency to render Prs. s-, su- + a 
consonant by Kho. Ae. Thus: $ske'no ° awl’, iškama ° belly’, 18pel 
‘whistling ',? istér ‘horse’, istiyin ‘ sprouts’ (Psht. t&yüna), if from 


Prs. sitéy ‘ straight’. The same tendency prevails in the development 


of IA. words in Kho. and it is impossible to decide whether the initial 
ast-, ete., in the loanwords is of Kho. or of dialectical Prs. origin. 
As regards :stör it is possible that it has not been borrowed from 


Modern Prs., where the word is hardly ever used, but: from middle 


Ir., cf. e.g. N.W. Turfan Phl. ‘stwr. 
This leads us on to the next group of loanwords. 


II 


In an earlier publication ? I have tried to show that Kho. contains 
a number of other “ Middle-Ir." loanwords. It is, however, impossible 
to draw a clear line between words of Middle E.Ir. origin and such as 
may have been borrowed from one of the Pamir dialects at an earlier 
stage of development. But, at any rate, some of the Kho. words of 


1 The distribution of the words for ‘gun’: miltig, bandig, and the various 
forms assumed by tufang in Ir. and LA. would require a special study. Here it suffices 
to note that fuvek must have come from the north-west. The Dard dialects of the 
Kunar valley have forms borrowed through Psht. t/fôpak. Most Pamir dialects (and 
Ormuri) have the Turki word miltig, or they employ the old local word for ‘ bow’ 
with a new meaning. | 

2 But Kal. Sispré ‘ whistling >; i&pre'st, Kati $pä ‘ flute’ are genuine. 

" 8 Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan, p. 75 f. | 
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“ Middle-Ir." appearance probably come from a language of civilization 
and not from a neighbouring local dialect. 

Among the most important of the words dealt with are harën 
‘mirror’ < *adé; éaxur 'spimning-wheel': Sogd. ¿amr ‘ wheel’, 
etc. ; niméz (Kati nomoë) * prayer’: Phl. namaé, Kurd. niméz, etc. ; 
tar ‘poison’: N.W. Phl. Zahr, Kurd. tar; duwarth1 ‘door’: 
Old Pers. duvarfi- ‘portico’; yranu 'pregnant'?: Bogd. yirün 
‘heavy’. Also zatan ‘ house, room " must be an early loanword from 
Ir., cf. Gabri zada * house”, and Slav. xata ‘ hut’ which is probably 
also borrowed from Ir.? | 

On the other hand, it is very doubtful if chat, cat (Kal. chat) 
‘lake ’ can have been borrowed from Ir. (Av. Aë. " well’), as suggested 
loc. cit. | 

But there are some other words which are certainly of early (W. 
or E.) Ir. origin. Thus we find ro'& ‘a fast’: Prs. röza, Psht. rõza, 
Brahui loanword röéa; anié ‘forehead’: cf. Bal anitay 
< *anicaka *; ¢a'tir ‘tent’ (borr. from Kho. into Kal. and Yd.) : 
Prs. cadar, ár; girwa'léy ‘peach’ from an earlier form of Prs. 
gurdali with substitution of rw for *r85; -Zeri (in pusi-Zeri ° kitten ’) 
< ~*&iOriya-, cf. Av. ati-tibra-, vahrko-é° ‘ descended from a snake, 
a wolf”; taparzing ° battle-axe' : Prs. tabar-zin(g), Wkh. topür, eto. ; 
*boZik ‘to play (chess, etc.)' 9: Prs. bazam, bäxtan; -yôn ‘like, 
resembling’: Sogd. yón ‘manner, kind’, cf. Pashai göm ‘like’, 
‚Hürkin (N.E. Caucasian) -yuna ‘like’. Also the interesting word ` 
'drozum, ° silver " must have passed through Middle Ir. on its way from 
Greek to Kho. 

It is also tempting to derive Kho. pax'turi ‘the sunny side of a 
valley or a hill’ from Av., Phl. apaxtar(a-) ‘northern’ with a from 
unstressed a (cf. asur ‘he is’ < *äsati) and a secondary suffix. In 
Upper Chitral the earliest known home of the Khos, the sunny side of 
the valley would be the north-western, in Mastuj the northern one. 


1 Kal. durwat, durgat may be adaptations of the Kho. word. 

2 It is noteworthy that the native IA. word gar'b'in is used about animals, while 
the foreign and nobler one is reserved for human beings. 

3 This derivation is rejected by Meillet (BSL., 28, p. 133), who does not, of course, 
know the Kho. and Gabri forms. It is not necessary to assume, with Jokl, (WuS., 
12, p. 66) that vata has passed through an Ugrian language with x- < k-. Of. also 
Yidgha-Munji zeyo ‘ wall’ ? 

4 Vide NTS., 5, p. 40. 

5 Ir. 8 becomes r in Kho. But m the group *78 this treatment was excluded. 

€ Pres. 1 pl. bäfisi, pret. 3 pl. bozitani, etc. A different word is boZw * to divide’ 
of IA. origin. 
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“A much more doubtful case is tormiran which O’Brien and also 
my Kalasha informant give as the Kho word for daughter-in-law. 
It has a decidedly- Ir. appearance, and one could easily imagine a 
Middle Ir. *téxmé-5an denoting the daughter-in-law as the continuer 
of the family lineage, the “ recéptaculum seminis ”’. mE 
. But Colonel Lorimer, who has kindly undertaken to ascertain the 
exact meaning of the word for me in Gilgit, informs me that it does 
not mean daughter-in-law, but “ is a term used of two sets of parents- 
in-law vis-a-vis each other, and is used by them as a term of address 
to each other ”. This s seems to upset the otherwise plausible derivation 
of tormiran. ^ | 

It is perhaps conceivable that the. canine given by Lorimer is, 
after all, a. secondary one. If the word did originally denote 
the daughter-in-law, it may have got its sphere of meaning extended 
so, as to include her parents, and subsequently have lost its primary 
signification and have been restricted to its present use. 

We do not know from which Middle Ir, dialect or dialects. Kho. 
may have borrowed. There exists, however, possibly one indication 
regarding the source of some of the words mentioned above. The 
Kalasha name for the Khös is Pätu, which can be derived from 
*Partaw and may originally have been applied to a group of 
 Parthians who found their way to Chitral and established their rule 
among the native tribes of the country. `. 


From early times down to the present day the inhabitants of 
Chitral have been in constant and close contact with the Ir. tribes 
to the north and west, and their dialects have been influenced by Kho. 
This is éspecially the case with Yidgha, which has been spoken in 
Chitral for many generations. . But Wakhi also, although being 
separated from Chitral! by a high range of mountains, has submitted 
to the influence of Kho. to the extent of borrowing even some pe 
pronouns from this language. a. ; 

But Kho., on its side, has not been averse to adopting a number of 


words from these numerically and culturally, unimportant Ir. border 
tribes. We do not know eg the process of borrowing has taken place, 


.1 The existence of recent Wakhi settlers in the Yarkhun iis does not alter the 
situation in this respect. 
2 Cf. Rep. Afgh., p. 79... 
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but we must remember that the circumstances favour an extensive 
linguistic exchange. Small groups of settlers are constantly emigrating 
from one valley to another, peasants cross the passes to trade in the 
nearest-bazaar or in search of temporary employment as labourers, 
shepherds meet in a friendly or unfriendly way on the grazing grounds 
in the mountains. The village communities are small, and the local 
dialects have no great prestige. The result is a lack of backbone, 
a linguistic lability which offers little resistance towards the intro- 
duction of foreign elements. | 

But, even so, it is remarkable that Kho. should have borrowed 
from. Wakhi, or from an earlier form of that language, some of the 
most common words. Thus we find :— 


Kho. do'yür ‘ finger-nail’ < Wkh. ‘dager, da'yar, etc. < *n(a)g- (cf. 
Capus’ Wkh. ' hindiger’) < *nak- with Wkh. k < x. 

Kho. rr'gis ° beard ° < Wkh. regis, rayts < *fra-gaisa- (acc. to Skold). 

Kho. isprü ‘ fruit-blossom’ < *sprity: Wkh. spray, spray. Cf. also 
Kho. i$'prenzik, isprenfik ‘to blossom’ < Ir. *sprenja(ya)-, 
cf. Sogd. 'spry- ‘ to blossom ’, Sak. haspaljs- (caus.). 

Kho. ispräsk, ispräzg ‘ceiling’ < *spärsk (t), Wkh. st'pask, Shgh. 
s'pá$c ‘rafter’. 

Kho. sonthu ‘raven’ < Wkh. $önd, cf. Oss. sunt. 

Kho. paz " breast" < Wkh. püz, Sar. puz, etc. 

Kho. rozni ° embers’ < Wkh. voxni(g) ° fire’. 

Kho. yarik, yerik " to turn (into) ', etc. < Wkh. yir- ‘ to turn round’. 

Kho. pot ° polo-ball* < Wkh. tup ‘ playing ball’. 

Kho. sa'puk ° hoof’ (Werch. sapa). Wkh. has the Prs. loanword sum, 
but there may have existed an earlier genuine Wkh. form with 
the characteristic Wkh, change of f > p (cf. Av. safa-). 

Kho. waru ‘rain’, zom&k "to yawn’, saräk ‘to appear, seem’ 
correspond to Wkh. wir zim ‘yawn’; stidiiy- ‘to appear”, but 
these words may have been borrowed by Kho. from some other 
Ir. dialect (cf. Oss. zämbin ‘to yawn’). 

And in the case of Kho. gel (Kal. khel) ‘ perspiration’, an'dãu 
‘fever’, way ‘price, money’: Wkh. žil, andav, way, which can 
scarcely be genuine Wkh. forms, it is equally possible that both 
languages have borrowed from a common Ir. source. Nor is it certain 
that Wkh. kirzepe, kizipér ° magpie’ is the form from which Kho. 
kisipi has been borrowed. Cf. Shgh. kizépc, Werchikwar yasep, etc. 


1 Cf. Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan, p. 76. 
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The. following words, which are common to. Kho. and ‘Wkh., 
have an Ir. appearance, but they have not been traced in.any other 
Ir. language and their origin. is therefore uncertain: .Kho. ugar : 
Wkh. wa'zär ‘ladder’;. Kho. biz'bär. ‘eagle, kite’: Whkhs bispür 
(*baz (1) + part); Kho. san'gür (Kal. sangr'ür'i) ° guts, entrails’: 
Wkh. Senger; Kho. oz, zos ‘ thorn, bramble’: Wkh. zaz, za. 
On the other hand, the vocalism and also the isolated position of 
the WEN, word render it probable that Wkh. türt ‘ford’ is borrowed 
from Kho. thürt. Kho. nask ‘ beak’ corresponds to Wkh. niiék, Sar. 
nüsk, but can scarcely be separated. from Gawar-Bati nasuk, Dameli 
nas, Pashai nosuk, naëuk. ; 
It is surprising that Kho. should have borrowed any words from 
Yidgha, the -dialect of a small and unimportant border-community. 
Yet this seems to be the case, although the situation is considerably 
obscured by the circumstance that Yd. has evidently borrowed many 
words of Ir. origin from Kho., and it is often difficult to distinguish 
such words from those which may have been adopted into Kho. 
from Yd. 
The following are the most probable examples of Kho. borrowing 
from Yd., or an older form of that dialect :— | 
Kho. ha'dam ‘limb, body’: Yd. hadamé < Av. handäman-, with 
regular change of nd « d. h- appears in Yd. without any regard 
to etymology.. ` 

Kho. yëik, yēim ‘to spin’: Yd. yium, with des loss of inter- 
vocalic v/w. Cf. Munji yiwum, Wkh. Züp-, Gel yiw-, yev- < *gaip-. 

Kho. wrazni (also Pal) ‘pillow’: Yd. . virzané < *varznai 
< "barzmika-. But Kho. warzıdini ‘bolster’ < *earz(d)ni is an 
earlier loanword and is probably in its turn the source of Yd, 
vrazi ding. : 

Kho. od ‘ wild rose’: Yd. azrio < *a-zarita-( 2), cf. Prs. gar, ete. 

Kho. peZemik ‘to entrust’: Yd: pizam-, Manji pojön- < “pati- 
jamaya-. 

Kho: $ünj ‘ needle’ : Yd. Sinjo, Sunjo < *šüšno, cf. Mj. Sino. The 
Kho. word can oi, be connected with Kal. sus, sutik, ete. 

Kho. frös ‘muzzle, lip of an animal’: Yd. frusé < Av. frasa- 
‘forwards’ + -ka-. It 1s not De that the Kho. word is 
borrowed from Yd. 

Kho. dr&k ‘ to pour out, sow, throw, shave’: Yd. dri- with the same 
varieties of meaning. The word is also found in Munji and must 
be Ir. (*kan-dräwaya- ?). 
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Kho. vrenjeik ‘to fry’: Yd. vroč- (for -vroj- < *vrinj- 3). Cf. Bal. 
brijag. 

Kho. ju-saza ‘ a period of two years’. Only given by a Yidgha as 
the translation of his own Job song, If correct °saxa < *saxw- 
may be connected with Ir. sak- to pass the time, vide Alphab. 
List, s.v. šoz¿-, 

Kho. £rispóy ° dandelion’: cf. Yd. irısp ‘ sour’. 

Kho. ro'men (O’Brien ro'ménhü) ‘aspen’: Yd. ra'meno. Also in 
Mj. and therefore scarcely of Kho. origin. 

Kho. usturik ° to flee, run, jump’: Yd. ustuëë- ' to Jump’. Apparently 
the original Yd. present. stem was *ustur-, *ustur-, or *u&tur-, 
ustusé- being the ancient past stem. 

Kho. au'zetw ° heifer (two years old)’: Probably < early Yd. *avzedo 
< *abi- (or *upa-)-zq0yü-; cf. vozüdo ‘pregnant animal’ < 
*wpa-(*) 2zabya-, pozeér ‘male sheep one to two years old’ 
< *natizadyaka-. 2 

Kho. corax ‘spark’ corresponds to Yd. carox, but similar forms are 
found also in other Ir. languages. Yd. yernänu ' whirlpool, 
eddy’ is borrowed from Kho. yernänu, yerdänu (Kal. ger'dhan 
fr. Kho.), in its turn a loanward from lr., cf. Prs. girdab, Sgl. 
yeróüv and especially Waziri Psht. yrimbat < *gartàna- ? 

The nature of the relationship between Kho. wis " bridle’, ZiryeW 
‘to lament, cry’, sayür] ‘large hawk’, way ‘ price’, and Yd. yuwiz, 
žirīy-, Sayürs, hüy ? is unknown. Kho. trus'n ‘thirsty’ is probably 
a loanword from Ir., but Yd. trusnê ? is borrowed from, and not the 
source of, the Kho. word. I do not know whether Kho. tresna'yult 
‘thyme ’ is of Ir. origin. Also Yd. fanou ‘ rope’ (Biddulph) is probably 
borrowed from Kho. tanau < Ir., cf. Prs. tanüdan ° to twist’. 

Finally we may mention that Kho. nol ‘rushes’ is derived from 
Skr. nada- and not borrowed from Munji mel. 

- The third Ir. Pamir language bordering upon Chitral is Sanglechi- 

Ishkashmi: The strongest evidence of its influence upon Kho. is 

Kho. warz ‘above’: Gel vardz (< *varz- < *barz-). Kho. w'sanu 

‘ whetstone ', dumik ° to card wool’, yardik “to turn round ' remind us 

of Sgl. vasin (< *avasän), damb-, yort- ‘to walk about’ (early loan- 

word from Phl.). But it is by no means certain that the Kho. words 


1 Palola loanword sayirz. 
2 Cf. above, p. 662. 
3 Also Yd. fno, eic , of Prs. origin. 
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come from Sgl. Cf. e.g. Yd. afseno, Prs. afsän ‘whetstone’; Yd. 
lib- < *dumb- ‘to card’, etc. ` o o 
If Kho. a'drax ‘hillside, forest’ is connected with Ishk. alaz, 
dar ‘bill’ (< *ardaza-) the borrowing must have taken place at an 
early date. Kal adrakh, Pal. adras * hillside’ may easily be loanwords 
from Kho., from which these languages have borrowed very freely. 
Kho. &d'?n ° brass kettle’ (> Kal. &'dhin) recalls Ishk. čudan ; 
but both words are probably of Prs. origin, cf. Caudan, SCT" cast metal’. 
éa'dan ° kettle ’ is found also in Yazghulami. Finally may be mentioned 
the very remote possibility of the curious Kho. word 3'li ‘ hare’ 
having been borrowed from a lost (or not recorded) Gel *yéli < 
*gausiya- * (long-) eared’. But what about Kal. g”ava'riak, gäva'riak | 
‘hare’ ? | 


IV 


While the Dardic languages south of Kho. contain a number of 
loanwords from Psht., such words are extremely rare in Kho. It is 
not till quite recently that the two languages have come into contact, 
Kho. expanding towards the south and Psht. towards the north in the 
Kunar valley and Dir. 

But there are many words in Kho. which have a general E.Ir. 
appearance, or which agree more or less with forms found in several 
Pamir dialects. Such words will be found in the following Alphabetical 
List (cf. s.vv. copik, last, menü, muryulüm, pälum, rost, Zort, sa, 
sapik, wor, werkhü, wrazun, zäl, (a)comik, xora, zäy, zërë) which includes 
also, for the sake of reference, all the words mentioned above, and a 
number of doubtful loanwords, or such as could not easily be fitted 
into the groups dealt with above. There are many other Kho. words 
which contain un-Indian sounds, but which have not been found 
either in Iranian, Turkish, or Burushaski. But there is always the 
possibility of new words having been created within Kho. itself at a 
time when foreign sounds had already been adopted into the phonetic 
system of the language. Cf. e.g. yot ‘dumb’ and dog ‘boy’, which at 
the same time contain cerebrals and the un-Indian sounds y and q. 
In Psht. and Bal. words of a similar mixed type are quite numerous. 

At-any rate, I hope that the list, in spite of its shortcomings and 
its inconclusiveness, may give some impression of the extent to which 
Kho. has been subject to Ir. influence, and that other scholars may be 
able to trace the source and history of many words which I have had 
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to leave unexplained. I need not add that my Kho. material is by 
"no means exhaustive. 


ALPHABETICAL List oF IRANIAN WORDS IN KHowar 


dra'roy ° eructation’. With a kind of ME from Prs. àroy ?. 
Yd. ara'rôy is borrowed from Kho. 

anié ‘forehead’, v. p. 660. 

andäu ‘ fever’, v. p. 662. 

angä(h) ° awake’, v. p. 659. 

anzéik ‘to send’, < Ir. *han-zaya-, cf. Av. 2a(y)- ° mittere ! ? f 

anzôxt (Lor.) “waste, desolate’. Of Ir. appearance, but without 
any known connection. Sgl.zenz-: züy6 ‘to lift, seize’, etc., 
cannot be compared. 

is'kim ‘silk’, v. p. 657. 

is'kena ‘awl’, v. p. 659. 

u'sanu ° whetstone’, v. p. 664. 

iskürdi ° short". Cf. Kurd. kürd (v. Bartholomae ZDMG., 50, 702) 2 

isprü ‘ blossom ', isprenjik, i$p° “to blossom’, v. p. 662. 

ispräsk ‘ ceiling", v. p. 662. 

as'gär ‘lungs’, of. Prs. Saxäür. 

istart ‘star’. Prob. IA., cf. Ashkun is'ta, etc. 

istor ° horse’, v. p. 659. 

iškāl ° excuse’, v. p. 659. 

iskama ‘belly’ v. p. 659. 

iSmäreik “to count’. 

‚i$pel ° whistling’, v. p. 659. 

usturik ‘to flee, spring’ v. p. 664. 

aworik, aurik ° to.ride?. Cf. Av. bar-, Yaghn. voriäki ‘ to ride’. 

iwis ‘bridle’, v. p. 664. 

u'xär ‘ladder’, v. p. 663. 

a'xränu “stable”, < *axur-dan- ? 

'äyukun ‘egg’, < *a(w)yak, cf. Prs. zäya, etc. But -un ? 

au'zetu ° heifer ’, v. p. 664. 

` bo'yüzu ° frog". . C£. Prs. bazay, va", etc., Av. vazaya-. With trans- 
position, of. Munji wuyzoya. 

bronsk, bron ‘ meadow’, Kal. brunz, Pal. brhünzv, Dam.-brds. Poss. 

. < *mranz < Ir. *marza-. But Av. maroza- ‘ botder country ’. 

. bósk “thick”. Cf. Wkh. baj, Bel vozök, ete. 2 

basöy, bas ‘ stream divided into many rivulets'. Yd. (ydwyo) bax&yo id. 

ba'than ‘ country’, v. p. 658. | 

biz'bar ‘ eagle’, v. p. 663. 
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*bozik " to play ”, v. p..660. 

copik * to gather, pick”: Wkh. čüp-, Sar. cev-, Yd. 6üv-. 

coro ‘spark’, v. p. 664. . 

coke; &hörk < to be frozen’. Pres. *é(H)diman. Prob. from Prs. éa(hyidan 

“to feel cold’, cf. Mun &y-. 

&'dhin ° brass pot’, v. p. 665. 

éürwelu 'headman of several villages”, ódrbü ‘village headman': 
Prs. éarbü ‘fatness’ (cf. Oss. bdst-so? ‘the fat of the land, a 
prominent man’). | 

chat ‘lake’, v. p. 660. 

Go Gr ‘tent’, v. p. 660. 

¿azur ° spinning wheel’, v. p. 660. 

do'yür ° finger nail’, v. p. 662. 

dumik " to card wool’, v. p. 664. 

dreik ‘to pour out’, etc., v. p. 663. 

"drozvm ° silver’, v. p. 660. | 

drazeik "to load up’ (> Kal. of Urtsun dräz-). lr. darz- ‘to wrap 
up, to load’, cf. Sar. derz- " to load" and Et. Voc. Psht. s.v. lëzəl. 

duwarth ‘ door’, v. p. 660. 

frosk ‘right, true’. Ir. ? 

jros ° muzzle’, v. p. 663. 

Jrigeik ‘to sniff’. Of. Wkh. ferz- " to sneeze’ ? 

gu'dàz * trouble’, v. p. 659. 

girwalöy ° peach ’, v. p. 660. 

gurzen ' garden’, v. p. 658. 

y&k “to spin’, v. p. 663. 

yəčü ‘leather’. Ir. But cf. Gawar-Bati guct, Dam. göči, Waig. quê, 
Kal. (Leitner) gao. 

yal * polo’ (Kal. gal). Prs. yal ° rolling ’, yalük ° playing ball’. Dialect 
form < *gart- ? 

yaléik ° to curl’. Prs. yulala ‘ curls’, but no corresponding verb. 

yalwanj ‘kite’, v. p. 659. 

yolt ‘hare’, v. p. 665. 

yan ‘ wooden trough ’, Ir. ? 

yon ‘like’, v. p. 660. 

yarik " to turn (ihto) ”, v. p. 662. 

yäri ‘upland pasture’. Av. gairi- ‘mountain’, etc. ? 

yruc ‘a bunch of grapes’. Prob. IA. in spite of the y-. Cf. Gawar- 
Bati wrüs, Pal. grüc, Dam. gu'rus, g“ruc, Psht. of Dir gurür 
‘strawberry '. Kal. ruc" bunch of grapes’ < Kho. 
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yordak ° to turn round ’, v. p. 664. 

yranu * pregnant’, v. p. 660. 

ver'nänu ‘eddy’, v. p. 664. 

yuzür ‘footsteps’, v. p. 659. 

ha'dam “limbs, body’, v. p. 663. 

ha'rên ° mirror’, v. p. 660. 

horsk ‘ straight, true’ (Dam. dska ' truth’) < Ir. *urzk, cf. Yd. urzuy, 
etc. Kal. 'üjuk is IA. 

ke'leó ‘fathom’, v. p. 658. 

krenj ‘ wrinkle’, v. p. 659. | 

kar'vas ° cotton’ (Kal. kra'vas). Borrowed from Prs. karvãs, "was 
(in its turn from Ind.), and again borrowed from Kho. into Yd. 

kusk(omiil) ° armpit’. Cf. Prs. kas ? 

tem ‘magpie’, v. p. 662. 

katep ° book’, v. p. 658. 

ko'vor ‘ pigeon". Prob. IA., cf. Kal. ko'höl- (Kal. u. ko'hor). But Waig.- 
kupto, Gawar-Bati köpota are perhaps early Ir. loanwords. 

khäm ‘ palate’, v. p. 658. 

khon'gor ‘sword’: Prs. axangal, Sogd. anyr, Yd. zu'gor, Ar. zanjar 
( « Prs.). 

last ‘plain, steppe’, Kal. lhast, Pal. l*hast ° plain, flat’. From an 
Ir. l- dialect, cf. Prs. daët ? 

menü ‘ guest’. < "memn-, cf. Prs. mihmän, etc. ? 

muryulüm ‘down of birds’, ‘ wool of ibex’. Wkh. margilam ‘ goat’s 
wool’, 

nime2 ° prayer’, v. p. 660. 

nask ‘beak’, v. p. 663. 

na'wes ` uisu ', v. p. 658. 

nivéestk ‘to write’, v. p. 659. 

naxot ‘pea’, v. p. 659. 

palum (Kal. pal'im) ‘soft, smooth’. Wkh. pal(a)m ‘soft, smooth, 
fine powder’, Yd. polam ° soft, smooth, fine’, Gel páôm. Also 
Prs. palm ° dust’ from an l- dialect ? 

pe'lesk ‘rug’, v. p. 658. Cf. Shughni pa lás. 

pulungustu ° finger-ring'. Wkh. plongöst, but Yd. pajas ( < *param- 
gusta”). Not found in Prs. 

posp ‘wool’. Probably an early loanword from Ir. paëm. Found in 
most Dardic dialects ; Kal. pas, Bashk. pam, Gawar-Bati pom, etc. 

pot ‘ polo ball’, v. p. 662. 

pazturi ° sunny side’, v. p. 660. 
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paz ' breast’, v. p. 662. 

pezemik ° to entrust’, v. p. 663. 

phi'ran ° shirt’, v. p. 658. 

phirwal ‘ trousers’, v. p. 658. 

phost ‘skin’, v. p. 658. 

roër ‘fast’, v. p. 660. 

ri gis ‘beard’, v. p. 662. 

ram ‘tail’. Acc. to Turner (Nep. Dict., s.v. dumsi) early loanword 
from Prs. In that case the only Kho. word with r- < Ir. 6-. 
The long ë would be difficult to explain. Probably IA. = Skr. 
lüma-. 

ro'men ‘aspen’, v. p. 664. 

ronzik, ranzuman ‘to shiver’ (Kal. ronz-, Dam. r@z-). Probably Ir. 
ranz- < *ra-rz-, cf. Prs. larzidan, Psht. rezdedol, etc. Welsh 
Gypsy rizer- < *rirz- ?- 

rost ‘ daylight’. Wkh. rost * day ^, Sgl. rast ‘ dawn’. 

riwis ‘rhubarb ’, v. p. 659. 

roxcik “to leave behind’. Ir. ? 

rozni ‘embers’, v. p. 662. 

sa iion hoof', v. p. 662. 
head’. The o indicates a rather early borrowing. Ya.. soro ' ear 
of corn’ from Kho. 

sarétk ‘to appear’, v. p. 662. 

_srüng “horn”. Cross between *$ring (< érngä-) and Av. srü-? The 
modern Pamir dialects all have š < sr, for instance Yd. su. 

-saxa, v. p. 664. 

sauzeik ‘to sew, prepare’. Ir. ? 

sa yürj ‘hawk’, v. p. 664. 

sun) ‘ needle’, v. p. 663. 

Sinfür ° br Prs. sinjid Yd. soziyo, Munji sijiã. Anc. loan- 
word from Ir. (with s- > š-J) or vice versa ? 

ëzë (O'Brien) ‘stumbling’. Cf. Prs. saxidan, Yd. s"zuy- “to 
stumble ’. 

Sevik " horn 7, v. p. 658. 

šoxčik, Saxéumän, $ozs- (O'Brien, Ganj-i-Pukhto) ‘to pass, cross a 
pass, to forgive’, in the G.-i-P. ‘to pass” (about the time). 
Kal. Saxsim from Kho., Sel. šəzs-, Wkh. $ozs- ‘ to pass’. Probably 
< *sazša- from Ir. sak- ‘to pass (the time)’. 

sa ‘black’. Wkh. fiu Gel Sm. Ir. ? 

sabliki ‘lucerne’, v. p. 658. 
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sangür ' guts’, v. p. 663. 

sonthu ‘raven’, v. p. 662. 

sa'pik ‘bread’. Wkh. zapik, Shgh. $apik, ete., v. Rep. Lungen. Miss. 
Afgh., p. 7T. 

tanau 'rope', v. p. 664. 

tonk ‘ shallow’: Prs. tunuk, etc. Also Kho. tonuk ‘ thin, delicate ’, etc. 

ta'pär-zing ' battle-axe', v. p. 660. 

irug ni " thirsty’, v. p. 664. 

trispoy ° dandelion °, v. p. 664. 

tu'vek ‘gun’, v. p. 659. 

toxmiran ° daughter-in-law ? ( * * ), v. p. 661. 

wä ‘ again, Prs. bűz". Prs. wa is used only as a verbal prefix. 

we- “without” < Ir. *(a)fé-, Prs. be. we-tatu ‘ fatherless’ ; we-zal 
‘ tasteless ', wé-soru ° widow’. | 

wäy ‘price’, v. pp. 662, 664. 

wäru ‘rain’, v. p. 662. 

wor ‘smell’ (> Pal. or) < *B66, cf. WEN, vil, Werchikw. loan- 
word vért, 

werkhü ‘lamb’; werkhalu ‘ram, three years old’. Scarcely borrowed 
from Ir., Wkh. würk, etc. 

warüm ° felt, numda’; waränk ‘ posteen ° ; ša warunt ° siäh-pōš °. Ir. ? 

wrenjeik ‘to fry’, v. p. 664. 

würz ‘above’, v. p. 664. 

warzidini ° bolster’, v. p. 663. 

wrazni ° pillow 7, v. p. 663. 

wrazun ‘wing’ (Kal. bazür-gundi) ` wardznén lo (Kal. wrazan-lou) 
‘flying squirrel’; postwrazun, poz'wazur, postw? (Kal. pözwrazan) 
“bat”. Cf. Yd. värzeyo, Munji vozergo, Psht. wazar, etc. 

we-soru ‘widow’ (> Yd. wdsarwo). lr. *Be-sar ‘headless’, cf. Kal. 
a-sisa ° widow, bë-sar `. 

wezen “evening” < *uz-ayana-, cf. Av. uzayara-, uzayeirina-, Yd. 
iziamé. 

'zacum ‘owner’. Ir. ? ? 

zal (Kal. khal', Yd. zal from Kho.) ‘taste’. < Ír. “oral < awa, 
Prs. cima. 

vél ‘sweat’, v. p. 662 (Pash. of Kurangal hé'lé from Psht.). 

zomak, axomik, xwamik ‘to descend’. Wkh. Zam-, cf. Sar. £avs-, 
Yd. zafs-, Prs. cambdnidan * to bend’, etc. 

zer ‘stench’. Ir. ? 

xora ‘mill’, Of. Gel zudari. Yd. xīryo, etc. 
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zür ‘other’. Ir. ? 

curi ‘ wild rose’, v. p. 663. 

ze$&k ‘to entreat’. Ir. ? 

zask ‘soft’. Te? 

zo$p ‘dream’. Prs. cusp ‘asleep’. But š? . 

zatan ‘ house’, v. p. 660. 

zausık, vowsik ‘ to request ^. Ir., cf. Arm. zawsim ° I say ' ? ? 

zu! Aën ‘happy’ (Kal. zo'áàn, Dam. kho' an, Bashgali kusän from Kho.). 
Cf. Sogd. °awasant yw% nt)? Or Prs. zusnän ? 

to yànu ° belle" Ir. ? 

gaz gum ‘carrot’, Kati (Chitral) gaZ'güm. *gaj(a)k( + am) of IA. origin, 
but perhaps influenced in the ending by Sgl., Prs. Salyam 
‘turnip ’. 

 górman ° woe, armün (in poetic formula). Early loanword from Prs. 
ermän with Kho. & > yo- (cf. yo'mun ° winter’). 

yürün Bidd., yurän O'Brien ‘year’, yerwän Bidd. ‘solstice ?. 
Connection with Av. yär- ‘ year’ is very improbable. . 

yozun(u) ‘yoke’. < Middle Ir. *yôzan = Skr. yojana- ? 

zöik ‘to agree to’. Ir. 2 

ety “fat, grease’. Yazghulami 25y * liquid fat’, Psht. yöz ‘fat of the 
kidneys’ (and Oss. ga(n)z ° marrow’ 2). 

zo'métk “to yawn’, v. p. 662, 

zaru ‘old’. Prs. zar ‘old man’, Yd. zér. 

zërë " yellow”. Ir. "zért + é, cf. Seistani zerda or zardi ° rust disease 
of wheat’. Shgh. zereő ‘ rust’. Kho. zerbali * yellow rose’ < *zérd- 
wali ? u 

Zür ‘poison’, v. p. 660. 

-Zeri ° young animal’, v. p. 660. 

Zmyàk “to lament’, v. p. 664.1 


1 Also the other Dardic languages contain some early lr. loanwords. I have 
mentioned Shina, etc., guspür * prince’, Rep., p. 76. Others are e.g. Kal. parec (Dam. 
pareei) ‘sieve’: Parachi pariéén; Kal. sa'véu, “Elas ‘small flat basket’, sohöla 
‘big, deep basket’ < *sapai-: Prs. sapad, evc.; zhäntyak ‘ child-bearing’: Av. 
zabya-; Gawar-Bari zätak, Bashkarik Jatak ‘ boy(s)’: Phl. zätak; Dameli röpak 
‘fox’ (or IA 1); Ashkun bute'mi ‘almond’: Prs. bädäm, ete.; Palola bétemgala 
‘tomato, egg-plant ’, Kohistani Shina bhatizagar - Prs. badirgän < IA. (through Ir. ?). 


The History of p in Kanarese 


By A. N. NARASIMBIA 


HE change of p, initial and intervocalic, to A in Kanarese was 
noticed by Western scholars early. Caldwell! says “ the initial 
p of nearly all the words—whether they are pure Dravidian or Sanskrit 
derivatives—changes to A”. A more careful study of this change of 
p to h was made by Kittel in his Grammar? He points out that initial 
p was changed to À in Kesirája's time (1260) optionally. But he has 
not given evidence from the inscriptions to show when p changed 
to-À. - 
Below are summarized the results of an analysis of the inscriptional 
forms given in the appendix to this article. 


INITIAL p- 

Initial p- was maintained till the end of the ninth century. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries the following words appear :— 

pali (= NK. hah), parvarumän (häruvarannu), palum (halu), 
pavu (havu), pin (himde), pirigum (hir), pulla, (hullannu), pulu (hulu), 
pine (hünw) peran (hera, hora), perjediya (hejjede), pelcuge (heccu), 
pera (hiriya), példa (helida), pokka (hokka), pogevog (hogahóog), 
pomgol- (homgol-), podeda (hodeda), poragu (horagu). 

So, too, in the eighth and ninth centuries (see Appendix). 

Forms with A- < p- appear first in the tenth century. The A- 
forms are more common in prose, especially where the boundaries of 
lands granted to mathas and temples are described ; in verse very few 
h- forms occur. | 


1 CDG., pp. 156 and 157. 
[The following abbreviations are used in this article :— 
CDG. = R. Caldwell: Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
EC. = Epigraphia Carnatica. 
EI. = Epigraphia Indica. 
“KBB. = Karnataka Bhàsá Bhüsana. 
KG. = F. Kittel: Grammar of the Kanarese Language. 
KSS. = Karnataka Sabdanusäsana. 
KVV. = Karnataka Kavydvalékana. 
MK. == Middle or Mediaeval Kannada. 
NK. = New (Modern) Kannada. 
OK. == Old Kannada. 
8. = Sutra.) 
2 KG., Sections 64, 184, 223, 224, 370 
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In the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries h- forms are more 
frequent than p- even in verse ; they are even more numerous in prose. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries very few forms with p- 
are found ; and in the seventeenth century p- occurs only in verse. 

Already in the thirteenth century this h- < p- was itself beginning 
to disappear: in A.D. 1219 we find ogu (= hogu), odar (= hodar), 
EL, v,p.261. | 

To-day in the colloquial speech of the uneducated, A- < p- has 
practically disappeared before vowels of all qualities. The uneducated, 
trying to speak well, often insert an A- when it is not etymologically 
required. 


INTERVOCALIC -p- 


Primitive Kanarese possessed no -p-, only -pp-. Dravidian *-p- 
had already become -v-. This is seen even where -p- was the initial 
of the second member of a compound as early as the seventh century : 
edevidiyal, Edevolalnadu, pogevogi, müvelmüra, marjuvôl, bitlavöl, 
salvavol. 

This -pp- was, like other double consonants, shortened to -p- 
after a long vowel, or in the terminational element of polysyllabic 
words or even in dissyllabie forms of certain auxiliary verbs and 
pronouns. 

In the seventh century the causative suffix appears with -p- 
(< -pp-) in kalupe, and as an auxiliary verb apar appears beside 
appar. 

This -p-, like initial p-, became À in the tenth century: höhan 
(A.D. 910). After a short vowel in a termination : nadahidar (A.D. 1004). 

The change affects -p- of Sanskrit loanwords: nrham (A.D. 1382) 
< nrpam. 

The inscriptions have the following examples of A. < -p- < -pp- : 
1004 nadahidar sattarendu, EC. 1, 46 ; 1172 ulihim, EI. xv, Madagihal ; 
1175 alihidade, EC. i, 65; 1182 hoha (48), EI. xiv, Kurugod ; 1218 
höharu appa, EC. iv, Hg. 23; 1223 höharu (6), EC. wii, Sk. 175 ; 
1229 aluhidava (12), EC. iv, Gu. 19; 1282 appa (19), EC. n, 334 ; 
1295 kondamtaha (11), EC. iv, Yl. 44; 1300 baharu (37), EC. iii, 
TN. 98; ilihikottu (27), baha (35); 1317 alıhida (26), höharu (30), 
EC. iv, Ch. 116 ; 1368 hóharu (31), baheu (25), ullamtaha (19), EC. 
ji, 344; bahevu (16), EC. m, Nj. 117; 1370 iharu (15), höharu 
(16), EC. iv, Ch. 97; 1376 hohàga (8), EC. vi, Sk. 57; 1390 
hoharu, EC. i, 39; 1391 hoharu, EC. iv, Yd. 1; 1932 appudakke 
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(21), EC. vii, Sh. 11 ; 1406 alupidavam, EC. ii, Sr: 105 ; 1409 bahevu 
(79), antaha, EC. n, 255; aha, EC. vii, Sh. 70; 1431 bahiri (53), 
EC. vii, Sh. 71; 1437 höharu, EC. iti, Ml. 4; 1444 hôhanu (11, 12, 13), 
EC. iv, Yd. 7; 1477 hóharu (28), bahiri (20), EC. ni, Md. 77 ; 1484 
hóharu (18), baheu (21), EC. iv, Ng. 59; 1500 hóharu, EC. ii, 395 ; 
1500 höguvaru, EC. ii, 340; 1517 höharu (10, 11) EC. iñ, My. 5; 
1539 bahevu (7), EC. ii, 225; bahenu (13), EC. ii, 224; 1544 appa 
(12), hövaru (35), EC. 1, 10; 1550 bahadu (15), höharu (19), EC. iii, 
My. 50; 1557 hôha (38), EC. vii, Hg. 9 ; 1564 kaluhi (8), yihan (14), 
EC. iv, Yl. 29; 1576 bahiri, EC. iv, Yd. 59 ; 1620 alupidavanu (13), 
EC. iii, My. 17 ; 1645 yiha, EC. iv, Ch. 124 ; 1663 bahiri (53), EC. iii, 
My. 13; 1670 bahiri (20), EC. iv, 1 and 9, 119; 1672 bahudu, EC. 
vii, Sk. 215 ; 1678 baha (25), EC. i, Sr. 94 ; 1593 Yihadu, EC. 1, 11; 
1753 yiha, EC. iv, Ch. 128. ` 

Further, the pronominal forms of OK. antappa, intappa, entappa 
have become antaha, intaha, entaha in MK. ; in NK. anthã, inthà, enthá. 


SURVIVAL op p- FORMS | 

Many words are stil used both in literary composition and 
colloquial speech with an initial p-. A few of them are loanwords : 
pakka ‘a side’, pagadı “tribute, tax’, paccadı ‘a kind of pickle’, 
patti ‘a squared rafter "`, pattu ' hold, seizure’, patte ° the rind or bark 
of trees’, paduvalu ‘the west’, padde ‘ maturity’, palaka ‘ practice, 
habit’, padu ° experiencing ’, päpa ‘a small child’, palu ‘a share’, 
-pedasu ° hardness’, pottare ° a hole in the trunk of a tree ', pökarı ° a 
profligate ’, pote ° joining ’, ponisu " to string together ’, põlu ° wasting ’. 

In some cases p- and h- forms are both found in use, but 
differentiated in meaning :— 


, A. From the same Root 
. päļu s.n. ‘ruined place’ used in proverbs which retain archaic 
forms; halu vb. ‘ to be spoiled, to ruin’. 
pettu s.n. “a blow’; vb. ‘to beat as with a hammer’; hettu vb. 
“to thrust (with the penis) ’, perhaps to avoid the use of the expression 
which had acquired a vulgar meaning, pettu was borrowed from the 
literary language in the meaning of ' a blow’ and ' to beat’. 


B. From different Roots 
hal ‘milk’, pal "a share’; hddu ‘to sing’ and ‘a song’, padu 
‘ difficulty experienced’; Aurudu ‘rivalry’, purudu ‘the pollution 
after the birth of a child’ ; holu ‘ to resemble’, põlu ‘ waste’. 
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EVIDENCE FROM LITERATURE 
Grammars: ‘There are four grammars of the ancient Kanarese . 
language. But in a book on rhetoric, a.D. 877, Kawıräjamärga, the 
portion relating to grammar is comparatively small. In the part on 
rhetoric we find no 4- initial or otherwise in the pure Kanarese word. 
Linn K arnätakakävyävalôkana is in verse. There is no A- at all. 
IL 1045. Karnätakabhäsäbhüsana by Nägavarmma includes . 
h- in the alphabet (KBB. 6). In Sūtra 115, he says “pë hova "— " 
that p > A often initially and intervocalically, as the examples he 
gives prove; palage > halage ; käpu > kühu. 
HI, 1260. Sabdamanidarpana by Késéiraja. He includes h- in 
- his account of the alphabet (SMD., S. 33). In S. 159, he states that 


single p of pure Kanarese words often changes to A and that such a : 


change is beautiful (sundaram), but he definitely points out that long 
p (-pp-) does not become -h- and says that it is dustara or difficult. ' 
Examples given are upparam, kappuram, tappu, bippandam, muppu, 
muppura, soppu, heppu. But in S. 150 -pp- of the pronominal antappa, 
intappa, entappa are changed into a single -h-, i.e. antaha, intaha, 
and entaha. | 

Further, in sütras 254, 258, and 292 he points out how Sanskrit 
. loanwords with p- change to h- in Kanarese ` pisunam > hisunam, 
päsa > häsa. 

The disappearance of k- initially is not unknown to him. In S. 
271 he gives himgu > ingu, hamsapinda > ancevindu ; hamsa > anos, 
himgulikam > imgulikam. 

Use of unnecessary h- was known to Keśirāja (Smd. 269): agni 
> haggi. 

IV, 1604. Karnätakasabdänusäsana by Bhattäkalarnka, 

In S. 6 he includes À in the Kanarese alphabet: in S. 145 p>h 
often, e.g. pattike > halfige ` pivara> hivara, göpura > gôhura. 
In 8. 296, Lihurantakan and Gohuram with -h- are referred to as being 
correct. In 8. 497, appam > aham, appudu > ahudu. In S. 576 he 
states that hu (<< pu) is to be affixed to bà ‘ to come "to form verbal 
nouns, 


APPENDIX 


Eighth Century 3 26 punname, EC. ij, Tn: 1; 740 puttade (21),. 
EC. iii, My. 55; pöppandu (16), EC. iii, My. 55; 750 pin, EC. ii, 79 ; 
pannirvvarparvvar, pattu, EC: iv, 149; 4 pervallame, EC. iv, Hg. 4; 
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776 paleya (66), EC. Ng. 85; 800 pöldu, põgi, pasya ii, 35, 4; 
800 perbala, EC. iv, Sr. 160. 

Ninth Century.—810 püsuvan (T), EC. ni, Nj. 26; 830 puttida (5), 
EC. vii, SK. 283 ; 870 palaram (9), EC. m, Nj. 75 ; 870 parvvarumam 
(10), EC. ni, Nj. 76; 884-padinayduvarisadandu, EC. à, 394; 888 
padinentaneya (5), EC. i, 2; peddoregareya (6), ponnum (14) ; 890 
pattugadyânada (8), EC. 1, 3, 8; 890 pervvayala (71), pérônie (73), 
pallame (74) ; perolve (65), pervaltiya (75), perggolliya (76), EC. iv, 
Yd. 80; 898 Elecäga palliya (3), EC. in, Nj. 98. 

Tenth Century.—900 puttegu (6), EC. in, TM. 115 ; 907 Polalasetti 
(6), padinaydupananum (11), pattondiya (8), EC. m, ND. 14; 910 
lokake hóhan, EC. iij, Sr. 134 ; 930 perggedegalum (6), paridava (14), 
EC. iv, 149, 116; 950 pandiyum (11), piriya (12), EC. ni, Md. 41; 
972 punnameyum (7), piriya Holma (5), EC. iu, Nj. 183; 978 piridu 
(18), Perggadürum (11), Peddoregare (13), EC. 1, 4 ; 960 puttidom (15), 
puttidar (6), EC. it, Tn. 69 ; 982 perarorbbarum (41), päruvalli (61), 
podisuva (6), pogalisu (3), EC. u, 134 ; 982 pogalisal (113), példapem 
(31), porage (80), pusivude (45), piridiva, EC. ii, 133; 985 perggade 
(2), poge, EI. xvii, p. 170; 995 pogale, EC. ñ, 121; 1000 punname 
(7), Bihagämundana (9) Hañcadarmasetti (11), Bokahalli (13), 
Hakadivadi (14), Górahalli (15), EC. i, 5. 

Eleventh Century.—1004 nadahidaresattarendu (6), EC. i, 46; 
1007 ponno] (14), penadotti, palaram (22), EC. in, Tn. 44; 1012 
eraduhottina (30), payisidam (11), EC. ni, Sr. 140; 1019 parbbi (14), 
halladi (29, 30), holakke (29), holada (31), hüdömta (32), püdorhta 
(40), puduke (16), EC. vii, Sk. 125; 1021 padineydu kolaga (18), 
punusevaram (20), pümbolanum (21), EC. iv, HG. 16; 1021, 1036 
hadinentu (22), püdömta (23), EC. vu, Sk. 126 ; 1049 Hosanäda (28), 
ponnarakottu (31), EC. iv, Gu. 93 ; 1050 panneradam (9), EC. 1, 30 ; 
1050, 1057 pervvayal (18), polipare (16), pogi (26), pogale negalutum 
(27), EC. iv, 149,18 ; 1058 Häruvanahalli, Arakanahalli (12), Hennel- 
lünabhümi (21), karngonda hallihamgalabani (26), hunise (29), EC. i, 
35; 1060 Huliyakereya (11), Hegga naleya (14), haduvanakolada 
(15), Heggerege (19), halliya (21), hiriya (23), EC. vu, Sh. 6; 1063 
parekära (24), harekara (25), hiriyakereya (27), horavarige (24), 
EC. vu, Ci. 18; 1070 Müdanahaduvana (6), Hosavallı (8), EC. 1, 49 ; 
1070 Hosavallisiddhésvara mahädévargge, posavalh (6), EC..1, 50; 
1071 heggade (57), hesar (94), EI. xv, p. 337; 1075 halla (46-51), 
hadada (52), hanneradu (54); 1 hadinàru (55), halla (55), püdönta 
(53, 55), EI. xv, p. 96e; 1076 perggade (33), paduvarggam (24), 
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panneradu (30); Kôtehälasävanta (35), hesara (38), EC. vii, HE. 14 ; 
1079 baraha (49), -posavolala (33), EC. iv, Ng. 56; perggadegala 
(29); 1085 poltirkkum (48), peldu (59), poydam (59), harige (47), 
hange (51), Hennavurada (51), pere (44), EC. vu, Sh. 10; 1087 höda 
(24), EC. iv, Yd. 2; 1089 Hosavura (3), posavura (4), pérottimge (5), 
palaram (5), Hosavüra (6), EC. vu, Sk. 298 ; 1095 hasuvum haruvanam 
konda (58), EC. 1, 57 ; Büvanahallyam (9), EC. iv, Kp. 49; 1097 
horege (55), herimge (55), honnam (56), pana, paduvalu, EI. xvii, 
p. 182; 1099 Panasögeniväsi, EC. iv, Yd. 24; 1100 pesarvvadedar 
(23), EC. ii, 69. 

Twelfth Century.—1104 putti (20), hermmagal (39), EC. vu, Sk. 
131; 1107 Hosavolal (4), Posavolala (5), Sógepalh (5), EC. 1v, HG. 
107; 1107 herimge (14), honna (15), her (17), Pänumgall (9), panav 
(15), perin (17), EI. xii, p. 12 ; 1110 hattu (33), and all the rest begin 
with p-, El. xv, 26 (Mutgi inscription) ; 1112 paduvalu (80), pom, 
ponna (83), pana (83), hoda (77), hola (77), halla (78), hattu (78), 
EI. xi, p. 36 (Ittagi); 1113 pogalvudujanam (26), EC. n, 126; 
1115 perggade (44), Hoyasalamahäräja (156) EC. n, 127; 1118 
harubageyam, EC. 1, 125 ; 1120 hesarittu (11), hallı (11), Hoysala (5), 
EC. ui, 32, 43; 1123 hadimüru kamcma holavigeya (54), polvavarar 
(17), Poysaladevara piriyarasi (42), EC. ñ, 132; 1124 Herm- 
madigavundana (3), EC. iu, Nj. 194; 1125 Halasigé and palasige, 
EI. xii, p. 298; 1135 hüvinatötamum, EC. n, 384; 1144 hamdiyan 
(6), EC. ij, Md. 22; 1145 pô pô vàdi pögendu (148), EC. n, 140; 
1147 hore, himgidudu, hal, hom, pannirpuligere, padedu, hattar, 
hola, hala, horeya, halla, EI. xvi, p. 44; 1148 honnalakottu (18), 
baraha (2), EC. ii, Nj. 110; 1150 hanavinalekka (20), hermmaga] 
(39), EC. vu, Sk. 131; 1152 Tailaha, Hanumgall, panumgall, EI. 
xvi, p. 36; 1159 haduvalu (62), huniseya (62), hirtyaru (62), EC. n, 
345 ; 1162 halgalam (31), höheyam (32), hün (33), and the rest are 
all p-, EI. xviii, p. 212; 1163 Hullaräjam (108), Heggadekörayyanum 
(103), EC. ii, 64; 1172 Hemmadi (12), Ulihim (32), hiridur (82, 94) 
Gn verse), both p and h in prose, EI. xv, Madagihàl; 1175 Hoysana 
(4), Biluhunadu (7), alihidade (16), hôharu (19), EC. i, 65; 1175 
Hüvinapadage (3), himdegade (3), honnabeddaleya (4), EC. ii, 242; 
1179 hodabatteya (43), hulumädiya (43), Hirtyadévarabettakkam (44), 
haduvalu, hiriya, halla (44), EC. u, 397 ; Hoysalana (32), Torahanam 
(33), Tôrapa (63), hiriya (67, 71, 73), hola (73), paduva (71), EI. xix, 
p. 226; 1180 poy, pesaran (4), Hänamgallu (17), Hoysalavira- 
ballala (19), Käluhalli (22), EC. 11, Tn. 106 ; 1182 piriya (36), paduval. 
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(40, 47, 48), pü (40), hàhe (40), hiriya (44), hoha (48), EI. xiv 
(Kurugod); 1184 päsuge, périrnge, hála, hasuge, hana, EI. xvii, 
p. 189 ; 1195 puttidam (7), pididam (16), pimgugum (32), hanamüru 
(56), EC: n, 335; 1199 hattigàlegadol (14), EC. iv, Ng. 47; perar; 
1200 högalu (11), halli (11), hide (11), EC. iv, Kp. 47. 

Thirteenth Century.—1203 hore (46), hasumbe (47), Hotteyya (43), 
perggere (41), hola (48), huttida (48), EC. vii, Sh. 88 ; 1204 peridodam 
(52), périm (54), otherwise all A-, EI. xii, p. 16; 1206 hana (16), 
hirtya (13), hokkade (28), EC. 11, 333 ; 1210 Huligere (13), hitu (13), 
paduva, padeda (40), El. xix, 194; 1213 Harahondanamaga (3), 
Kondahöhali (4), EC. ii, Ml. 37; 1214 perggade (12), heggade (14), 
EC. vii, Sk. 243 ; 1217 haduvanahuniseya, EC. u, 170 ; 1218 rähuta, 
hóharu, appa (20), EC. iv, Hg. 23; 1218 hesara (49), Hadavalagoggi 
(21), pusi (9), EC. vii, Sh. 5 ; 1223 hadinäraneya (2), halli (4), hohága 
(6), halaram (6), EC. vii, Sk. 175 ; 1229 hódaru (13), Heriyanada (8), 
aluhidava (12), EC. iv, Gu. 19; 1235 hesarirhdam (37), hoda (41), 
pesarvetta, pokkade (17), EC. iii, Md. 121; 1246 Hiriyabettadi (2), 
EC. u, 165 ; 1255 hôgi huttida, EC. i, 6; Hoysana, appa, aha ; 1276 
samanvitavaha (for appa) (13), EC. in, Md. 70; Sthävaravaha (15), 
EC. iii, Md. 70; 1282 horagägi (26), appa (19), EC. ii, 334; 1285 
baluhimde (12), Hoyisala (8), Haradayya (26), EC. 1u, Md. 62; 1290 
hallada (20), hérobbe (22), EC. in, Tn. 27; 1295 Homma (11), 
Kondarntaha (11), EC. iv, Yl. 44 (for appa) ; 1300 baharu (37), EC. 
ii, Tn. 98; ilthikottu (27), baha (35) (for barppa), honnonu, EC. iii, 
Tn. 98. | 

Fourteenth Century.—1317 alihida (26), höharu (30), EC. iv, Ch. 
116; 1325 hattu (10), Hosahalli (10), hadinaidu (22); 1348 
Hänagallimge (4), EC. i, 63 ; 1360 högi (3), Hulukoda Chikkannayya 
(3), EC. i, 67 ; 1368 hoharu (31), honnirnge (25), baheu (20), ullamtaha 
(19) (for appa), hadinentu (13), EC. ú, 344; bahevu (26), EC. ni, 
Nj. 117 ; 1370 iharu (15), höharu (16), EC. iv, Ch. 97 ; 1376 hayidu 
(8), höhäga (8), EC. vii, Sk. 57 ; 1377 bimnaham (20), EC. vii, Sk. 35, 
. for vijfiapana ; 1382 nrpam and nrham (king), pogalgu (14), EC. iu, 
Nj. 21; 1382, 1390 halla (7), halli (8), hariva (8), pesaranittu (23), 
hunisedalu (25), höharu, hamdıya (31), EC. i, 39; 1391 hottina (6), 
höharu, EC. iv, Yd. 1; 1392 excepting appudakke, every p- and -p- 
is A- and A. EC. in, MI. 47 ; 1400 ahudu (21), EC. vii, Sh. 11. 

Fifteenth Century.—1406 halli (7), alupidavam (13), EC. in, Sr. 
105 ; 1409 bahevu (79), homna (78), asädhäranavamtaha, EC. u, 253 ; 
abhivrddhigal aha hãge (27), EC. vii, Sh. 70 ; 1431 anubhavisi, bahiri 
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(53), EC. vii, Sh. 71; 1437 höharu, EC. ni, Ml. 4; 1444 höhanu (11, 
12, 13). EC. iv, Yd. 7 ; 1477 höharu (26), bahiri (20), EC. iii, Md. 77 ; 
1484 höharu (18), baheu (21), EC. iv, Ng. 59; 1500 höharu, EC. 11, 
395 ; 1500 höguvaru, EC. u, 340; all A- and -h- except in verse. 

Sixteenth Century.—1509 sahödararaha (10), EC. ii, 228; 1513 
häge (25), EC. in, Gu. 3; 1517 höharu (10 and 11), EC. ui, My. 5; 
1539 bahevu (7), EC. u, 225 ; 1539 bahenu (13), EC. u, 224; 1539 
adahägiralägi (T), adahanu (8), EC. ii, 224 ; 1544 horhnu (28), Hanasoge 
(27), halaru (33), Hosahalli (27), appa (12), Hosagadde (54), hövaru 
(35), EC. 1, 10; 1550 bahadu (15), hoharu (19), EC. ni, My. 50; 1557 
yi hattanada (10) (for pattanada), hosa (38), EC. vu, Hl. 9; 1564 
birhnaha (8), kaluhi (8), yihari (14), EC. iv, Yl. 29 ; 1569 adahu (10), 
EC. iv, Hg. 41; 1576 bahiri (30), EC. iv, Yd. 59. 

Seventeenth Century.—1620 alupidavan (13), EC. mi, My. 17; 
1634 adahu (18), adavakotamtavaru (40), höharu (49), EC. n, 352 ; 
adahina (23), adava (24), EC. ii, 250; 1645 Haradanahallıyalu yiha, 
EC. iv, Ch. 124; 1650 hakiyiruvadu, EC. iv, Yd. 40; 1654 Verse 
portion: pasivamte (11), pesaran (15), posatu (14), irppudu (13), 
példan (35); Prose portion: hüvädiganige (77), hola (90), Hosahalli 
(80), EC. iv, YI. 1; 1663 bahari (53) and all ^-, EC. ni, My. 13; 1670 
bahiri (20), EC. iv, Hb. 119; 1672 undu bahudu, EC. vii, Sk. 213 ; 
1673 nityotsaha (4), EC. 1, 390; 1678 nadedubaha (25) and all h-, 
EC. in, Sr. 94 ; 1693 yihadu, EC. i, 11. 

Eighteenth Century.—1153 samudradalliyiha (5), EC. iv, Ch. 128 ; 
1775 pra-u-da pratäpa, EC. iv, Yl. 4; 1782 prahuda pratäpa, EC. 
i, 12, 13, 14; 1800 praudapratäpa, EC. m, Sr. 8, and all À- in pure 
Kanarese words. 


- 


Grammairiens tardifs et dialectes du prakrit 
By Lurgia Nur 


SIR GEORGE GRIERSON, en reprenant aprés Lassen l'étude 

de l'unique MS du Prakrtakalpataru de Ramasarman Tarkavägisa 
(No 1106 de la Bibliothèque de l’India Office) et en le comparant au 
Präkrtasarvasva de Markandeya, a reconnu l'existence d'un groupe 
de grammairiens präkrits, fidèles à l'enseignement de Vararuci pour 
ce qui concerne le präkrit principal, mais caractérisés en outre par 
le nombre beaucoup plus grand de dialectes qu'ils traitent. Il les a 
nommés “ grammairiens orientaux " et s'est efforcé pendant de longues 
années de divulguer leur doctrine et d'utiliser leurs données.! 

Mais l'intérét éveillé par ces textes n'a pas été grand, les savants 
ont montré une certaine hostilité à l'égard des nouveaux venus. 
D’après eux l'essentiel de la grammaire präkrite se trouve en germe 
dans Vararuci et est pleinement développé par Hemacandra, l'un et 
l’autre bien connus et magnifiquement édités. Markandeya et 
Ràma$arman ne peuvent pas être antérieurs au XV" siècle et le 
foisonnement des dialectes n’est que la preuve de leur époque tardive. 
Leur témoignage n’a donc aucune valeur et ne sert qu'à embrouiller 
davantage la question déjà si compliquée du prakrit et de ses 
subdivisions. 

Que Markandeya et Ramasarman soient ae c'est un fait 
indiscutable, mais comme remarque Grierson: “A still later writer 
than Markandeya was Professor Pischel, and the same opponent who 
objects to the one will quote the other as infallible. It is not a question 
of date but of sources and of critical acumen." ? 

. Le präkrit n'était pas davantage parlé au temps de Hemacandra 
qu'à celui de Rämasarman et de Markandeya. On peut donc admettre, 
en raisonnant a priori, c'est vrai, mais en se basant sur l'analogie 
de nombreux cas dans l'histoire de l'Inde, que les grammairiens plus 
récents soient pour ainsi dire archaisants et qu'ils nous transmettent 
le reflet d'une doctrine trés ancienne, tandis que Hemacandra par 
exemple ait été de son temps un novateur. 


1 The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians and Paiéaci Prakrit, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, pp. 119-141; “The Präkrit Vibhäsäs,” JRAS., 
1918, pp. 489-517; “The Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rima Sarman (Tarkavagiéa),” 
IA., li, 1922, pp. 13-23, and 1923, pp. 1-8, 187-191; “ The Prakrit Dhatvádesas 
according to the western and eastern schools of prakrit grammarians,” Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. viii, No. 2, pp. 77-170; " The Sauraseni and 
Mägadhi Stabakas of Räma-Sarman (Tarkavägisa),” IA., lvi, 1927, and lvii, 1928, 
etc., etc. 

2 The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians, ete., p. 192. 
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Il est heureux que des faits viennent maintenant étayer cette 
hypothése. 

La théorie que Pancienneté d'un grammairien est inversement 
proportionnelle au nombre de dialectes qu'il traite, remonte, comme 
la plupart des idées qui ont cours dans la philologie prakrite, à Ch. 
Lassen: ''Ita ut—ainsi qu'il conclut aprés un long raisonnement— 
inter Prakriticae loquelae praeceptores is novissimus possit haberi, 
qui maximo dialectorum numero locum in commentariis suis con- 
cesserit." 1 Pischel a accepté cette doctrine sans discussion ét s'en 
est même servi pour essayer de dater Kramadi$vara. Kramadisvara 
ne peut à son avis être plus ancien que Hemacandra parce que il 
‘nomme ” un plus grand nombre de dialectes.? 

Or cette théorie—généralisation hardie mais compréhensible à 
l’époque de Lassen—n'est plus guère acceptable. 

De son dernier voyage au Népal, M. Sylvain Lévi a rapporté 
entre autres MSS, la photographie d'une grammaire prákrite écrite 
par Purusottama. J'ai été chargée d'en assurer l'édition qui est 
maintenant prête et qui sera, j'espère, bientôt imprimée. Le dernier 
colophon du MS nous donne une date et nous permet donc de tenter 
l'identification de son auteur: tti purusottamadevasya parsacika- 
sütram samaptam | sam 385 jepülikhitam uttamasrijnänena saptativar- 
sädhikavayasà. 

Lian 385 de Pere népalaise correspond au 1265 A.D. 

Le grammairien et lexicographe sanskrit Purusottama pourrait 
donc être l'auteur de cette grammaire präkrite. Il vivait au Bengale, 
ce qui rend compréhensible l'existence de ce MS à la Bibliothèque 
de Khatmandou; il était bouddhiste et le MS népalais débute par 
une invocation au Bouddha : namo buddhäya. La date de Purusottama 
est discutée. Dans l'introduction au Nandrthasangraha il est expressé- 
ment dit que Purusottama vivait au XIII" siècle.  Rajendralal 
Mitra ainsi que Haraprasad Shastri * ont voulu situer Purusottama 
au X* ou XI* siécle, mais ceci semble impossible puisque un des 
ouvrages que Purusottama cite dans sa Prayogaratnamalã est le 
Visvaprakasa écrit en 1111 A.D.5 


1 Institutiones linguae pracriticae, Bonn, 1837, p. 4. 

2 “ Fur ein jungeres Alter dagegen spricht, dass Ki, wie die spateren Grammatiker, 
viel mehr Dialekte nennt als He.,” Grammatik der Präkrit-Sprachen, p. 41. 

3 Cf. la préface au Trikändasesa de Purusottama édité par C. A. Seelakkhandha, 
Bombay, 1916. p. 5. 

4 Sahitya Parisat Patrikà, vol. 39, pp. 1-6 (en bengali), 

5 Th. Zachariae, Citate in Kramadisvara’s Samkshiptasära, BB, v, 1880, note à la 
p. 26. i 
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Quelle que soit au juste l’identité de son auteur, il reste assuré 
que ce traité de grammaire prakrite écrit en 1265 connait autant 
de dialectes qu'en connait Markandeya et que, comme lui, il les 
répartit en quatre grands groupes: bhasd, vibhäsa, apabhramsa et 
pusacika. Voici réhabilité le témoignage de Markandeya. 

Mais il y a de plus. Cette division en bhasa et vibhäsä remonte 
plus loin, au Nätyasästra. La nouvelle édition de cet ouvrage, qui 
comprendra quatre volumes, :mais dont les deux premiers ont seuls 
paru jusqu'à présent, nous donne le texte au moins tel que Abhinava- 
gupta l'a connu (XI*-X* siècle), sinon tel que Bharata l'a rédigé! 
Or' les präkrits admis dans les drames au temps d'Abhinava étaient 
beaucoup plus nombreux que ne le permet Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
et se repartissaient en bhdsü et vibhäsä, exactement comme chez 
Märkandeya, Rämasarman et Purusottama. Abhinava s'efforce même 
de définir ces deux termes (vol. ñ, p. 376) : bhasa samskrtäpabhramsah | 
bhäsäpabhraméas tu vibhäsä. "Une bhäsä est une corruption du 
sanskrit, une vibhasà la corruption d'une bhäsa.” 

Les “grammairiens orientaux” en reprenant cette ancienne 
classification ont dû Pélargir, non pas—comme dit Jacobi ?— “ pour 
l'aecorder avec les nouveaux systémes de langues," mais simplement 
parce que leurs traités ne se bornaient plus à l'étude des prakrits 
dramatiques et que d'autres langues étaient nées à la littérature lyrique 
ou religieuse. l 

Car, il n'est peut être pas inutile d'insister sur ce point, ce n'est 
pas l'observation directe de langues vivantes que nous transmettent 
_ les grammairiens prakrits de toutes les écoles, mais les règles nécessaires 
et suffisantes pour écrire des langues conventionnelles sinon artificielles. 
La date de la rédaction d'un ouvrage grammatical n’a done pas une ` 
grande importance et ne modifie pas nécessairement la valeur de son 
témoignage. La seule chronologie qui puisse nous intéresser est pour 
ainsi dire relative et “intérieure ". Ce sont les écoles et les sources 
qu'il faut limiter et étudier. Un grammairien tardif comme Markandeya 
peut donc—ainsi que l'avait bien prévu Sir George Grierson—nous 
conserver le reflet d'une doctrine ancienne et traditionnelle. 


1 Nälyasästra, with the commentary of Abhinavagupta, ed. by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, in four volumes: Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda. j 

2 “ Bhavisatta Kaha,” von Dhanavala, Abh. der Kais. Bayer. Akad. der Wiss. 
Philos.-philol. und histor. Klasse, xxix Bd., 4 Abh., p. 70*. 


The Expressions for “ The year consists of twelve 
months” and the like in Vedic Prose 


By Hanns OERTEL 


$ 1. The sentence “ The year consists of twenty-four half- 
months " may be rendered in Vedic prose in three different ways :— 


A. The nominatival type: caturvinsatir ardhamäsäh samvat- 
sarah or, with resumptive pronoun (cf. my Syntax of Cases in the 
Narratwe and Descriptive Prose of the Brähmanas, i, $ 3, p. 2, and 
§§ 8 f., pp. 10 f£), caturvingatir ardhamäsäh sa samvatsarah.> 

B. The genitival type:  caturmn$satih ` samwatsarasyar- 
dhamasah. : 

C. The adjectival type:  caturvinsatyardhamasah sam- 
vatsarah. "o 

NoTE.—À compositional expression caturvinsatih samvatsaràr- 
dhamüsah does not occur though it would be theoretically possible 
in view of instances like sahasram haita ädityarasmayah 2 JUB. 2. 6. 10 
parallel to bahavo hy eta ädityasya rasmayah JUB. 2. 9. 10, sastıs ca 
ha vai trini ca $atüny ädityasya rasmayah SB. 10. 5. 4. 4.3 


$2. J. THE NOMINATIVAL TYPE 
(a) dvädasa masãh samvatsarah 
dvädasa mäsäh samvatsarah SB. 6. 2. 1. 28; 36; 6.2.2.5; 12; 
6.6.1.5; 14; 7.2.2. 16; 7.2. 4. 4; 9; 16; 22; 1. 3. 1. 47; 


9.2.3.6; 9.3.11: 9.3.2.8: 9.3.3.13; 9. 5. L. 38: 10. 1. 4. 8: 
13.31.2.15 199.98: 19.4.1. 05.13. 5. 1,4: 13, 5.9. 115 ES: 
2.5.11.6; 5.2.5.5; 5.4.7.6; 5.4.8.2; 6; 5.6.2.2; 6.6.7.1; 
3; 5.6.10.3; TB.3.8.1.1; 3.8.21.1; 3.9.18.2; TA. 2.8.1; 
5. 4. 10; 5.6.2; MS. 1. 4. 14 (64, 5-6); 1. 5. 6 (74, 16); 1. 10. 5 
(145, 14); 2. 5. 10 (61, 5-6); 3. 2. 2 (16, 13); 3. 2. 4 (21, 5-6); 


3. 2. 5 (21, 13); 3. 3. 3 (35, 13-14); 3. 4. 1 (41, 8-9); 3. 4. 3 (48, 3) ; 
3. 4. 6 (52, 15); 3. 4. 10 (57, 15); 3. 8. 10 (110, 15); 3. 10. 2 (131, 


1 This sentence is not quotable but formed by analogy to dvâdasa müsüh sa 
samvatsaral (see below, $ 2, g). I 

2 The compound ädityaraëmi- is wanting in pw. 

3 Cf. also the compositional due vai purusakapäle (read so with the MS. T KB. 30. 
4 (143, 24 ed. Lindner). 
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14); 4.1. 12 (15, 13) ; 4. 3. 2 (41, 4-5); 4. 4. 7 (58, 19) ; 4. 4. 9 (60, 
17); 4.5. 7 (73, 13-14 and 74, 8); 4. 6. 6 (88, 12); 4. 6. 7 (89, 5-6); 
K. 8. 8 (91, 13); 19. 11 (12, 20-21); 20. 3 (21, 2 and 14-15); 21. 5 
(42, 2 and 43, 10); 21. 11 (51, 12); 21. 12 (52, 19); 23. 8 (84, 17); 
26. 1 (122, 1); 28. 2 (154, 8); 29. 8 (177, 20); 33. 4 (29, 8-9) ; 34. 9 
(43, 4); 35. 20 (67, 9) ; 36. 11 (77, 17); Kap. 7. 2 (73, 15); 31. 1 
(147, 8) ; 31. 5 (152, 6 and 19) ; 31. 20 (168, 24-169, 1 and 169, 11-12) ; 
40. 4 (228, 2-3) ; 44. 2 (256, 22-23) ; PB. 3.12.3; 4.2.12; 4.4.11; 
6.3.3; 12.4. 17; 14. 1. 105; 16. 4. 12; 13; 16.6. 10; 18. 2. 4; 
18.9.7; 21; 19.5.5; JB. 1.271; 135 (Caland, $ 31, p. 37, 5, from 
bottom); 137; 179 (Caland, $ 63, p. 70, 3); 206; 2. 83 (Caland, 
$ 130, p. 146, 6); 91; 92; 93; 97; 107; 162 (bis); 163; 177; 
183 (Caland, $ 144, p. 178, 4); 199; 225 (bis); 239; 364; 376; 
380; 383; GB. 1. 4. 19 (108, 3 ed. Gaastra); Vädhüla S. (Caland, 
Acta Orientalia, vi, 183, 1-2; 196,23; 216, 16; 233,11; 234, 23). 
dvadasa var mäsah samvatsarah AB. 1. 13. 33; 1. 28. 41; 1. 29. 24; 
2.39.7; 6.19.7; KB. 1. 1 (2,3); 7. 10 (34, 9) ; 8. 1 (34, 16); 9.2 
(41, 21); 9. 4 (42, 16); 13. 9 (61, 1); 14. 1 (62, 3); 14. 2 (62, 17); 
16. 11 (74, 5); 25. 15 (119, 21); JB. 2. 362 (bis). —dvüdas$a ha vai 
mäsäh samvatsarah GB. 2. 1. 1 (144, 2); 2. 6. 1 (244, 1). 





(b) trayodasa masah samvatsarah 


trayodasa mäsäh samvaisarah SB. 6. 6. 3. 16; 6. 7. 1. 28; 7. 1. 1. 
32; 7.2.3.9; 8.6.3.12; 9.1. 1. 16; 9.3. 3. 9; 13. 5. 1. 15; 18. 
8.3.7; TS.5.6. 7. 1; MS. 1. 11. 8 (170, 1) ; 3. 4. 2 (46, 19); K. 
14. 8 (207, 11-12) ; 21. 5 (42, 11-43, 1); 34. 9 (43, 5); Kap. 31. 20 
(169, 2); Vädhüla S. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 183, 3; 234, 24). 


(c) pañca (etc.) rtavah samvatsarah 

pañca rtavah samvatsarah SB. 6. 3. 1. 25; 6. 5. 1. 12; 6. 8. 1. 15; 
7.1.1. 32; 7.2.3.4; 9; 7. 4.1.84; 8.6.3.12; 8.7.4.9; 9.2. 
1.10; 9.2.3.41; 9.4. 2. 24; 26; 9. 4. 4. 14; JB.2.291; Vadhüla 
S. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 233, 11-12).— —pafíca và riavah sam- 
vatsarah TB. 2. 7. 10. 2. 

sad rtavah samvaisarah SB. 6. 3. 2. 10; 6. 4. 2. 10; 6.5.4. 9; 
6.7.1. 24; 27; 7.3.1.35; 12.2.2. 18; 18. 1. 5. 6; 13. 5. 4. 28; 
13. 8. 2.6; TA. 2.8.1; PB. 19. 18. 5; JB. 2. 420 (Caland, § 168, 
p. 219, 1 from bottom) — sad và rlavah samvaisarah TS. 5. 2. 6. 1; 


1 Passages from JB. for which no references in parentheses aro given are not yet 
published. 
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5.4.2.2; 5.6.7.1; MS. 1. 7. 3 (111, 19); 3. 4. 6 (52, 12-13); K. 
9. 1 (104, 11); 20. 4 (21, 20); 21. 5 (42, 18; read so with the MSS. 
St. and W la and the Kap. parallel instead of von Schroeder’s sad 
và rlava rtavas samvatsarah, cf. K. 22. 6 [62, 18] where the MS. Ch. 
wrongly reads riavas twice); 22. 6 (62, 18); Kap. 8. 4 (83, 7); 31. 6 
(152, 24) ; 31. 20 (168, 22); 34 (176, 17); KB. 15. 2 (66, 1); 19. 7 
(87, 1); 23. 1 (102, 21) ; 26. 16 (128, 20) ; 30. 10 (146, 11); JB. 2. 
142; 199; 431 (Caland, $ 169, p. 229, 1-2); 3. 61; Vädhüla S. 
(Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 196, 24). 

sapta rtavah samvatsarah SB. 6. 6.1.14; 6.6.2.7; 6. 8. 2. 7; 
1.9.2.9; 9.11.20; 91.2.31; 9, 2.3. 4D. 


(d) caturvinsatir ardhamäsäh samvatsarah 
caturvinsatir ardhamasth samvatsarah TS. 5. 1. 8. 5; 5. 6. 7. 2; 
TÀ.2.8.1; PB.4.4.1; 6.3.4; 14.1. 11; 15.1. 10; $B. 3. 1.21; 
Vadhüla S. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 233, 15-16) ——caturvinsatir 
. va ardhamäsäh samvatsarah MS. 3. 4. 6 (52, 4, and 17). 


(e) dvau masav rtuh 
dvau hi masav rtuh SB. 7. 4. 2. 29: 8. 2. 1. 16; 8 3.2.5; 6; 
8. 4. 2. 14; 8. 7. 1. 6.——dvau-dvau hi masäv rtuh PB. 10. 2. 8. 


(f) trinsad rätrayo mäsah 
trinsdt-trinsad var rätrayo mäso, yó mäsah sá samwatsaráh MS. 
1. 10. 8 (148, 8); K. 36. 2 (70, 6-7 where... yo vat mäsah . . .) ; 
contrast K. 34. 9 (43, 13) trinsan mäso ratrayah, below § 3, II 
(Genitival Type), f. 


` With resumptive demonstrative pronoun :— 


(g) dvadasa masah sa samvatsarah 

dvädası masah pañca rtavah sa samvatsarah TS. 5. 6. 7. 2; 6. 3. 
T. 1——patica rtavo dvddasa masa esa samvatsarah MS. 1. 7. 3 (111, 
14); 8. 7. 2 (79, 7-8); 4. 3. 2 (41, 6).— —dvada$a mäsäh pafica rtavah 
sa vai samvatsarah PB. 18. 2. 14; 18. 4. 11; 18. 9. 5.———pafica rtavo 
dvadasa masa esa väva sa samvatsarah K. 9. 1 (104, 6); Kap. 8. 4 
(83, 2).——Similarly sastis ca ha vai trama ca Satany etac chatarudriyam 
SB. 9. 1. 1. 43 (s. below § 6 in fine). 


With resumptive tävan :— 


(h) dvädasa mäsäs tâvin samvatsarah 
dvädasa mäsäh pafica rtavas tävän samvatsarah AB. 1. 16. 44. 
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$3. II. THE GENITIVAL TYPE 
(a) dvadasa mäsäh samvatsarasya 
dvüdasa vai mäsäh samvatsarasya SB. 1. 2. 5. 13 (= Kanva 2. 2. 3. 
11); 1.8. 5. 10; 11; 2. 2. 2. 4 (= Kànva 1. 2. 2. 3); 3. 4. 4. 19; 
3.6.4.23; 4.3.1.5; 4.6.1.11; 5.2.1.2; 5.2.5. 15; 5.3.5.5; 
b. 4. 5. 14; 20; 5.5.2.2; 5.5.5.7; 11.2. 6. 11; 11. 5. 4. 9. ; 12. 
2. 1. 8; 12. 2. 2. 6; 12. 7. 2. 19; 14. 2. 2. 12—dvadasa masah 
samvatsarasya SB. 11. 6. 3. 8; 12. 2. 3. 6; 19.3. 2. 2; GB. 1. 5. 5 
(119, 5) ——tasya (scil. sarnvatsarasya) dvadasa masah pañca: rtavah 
SB. 8. 4. 1. 11-13.—-—tasya (scil. sarnvatsarasya) dvädasa mäsäh sad 
' rtavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 14.——tasya (scil. sarvatsarasya) dvädasa mäsäh 
sapta rtavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 15; 16. 
(b) trayodasa masàh samvatsarasya 
trayodasa vai mäsäh samvatsarasya SB. 3. 6. 4. 24; 14. 1. 8. 27: 
14. 3. 2. 16; GB. 1. 5. 5. (119, 6).——tasya (scil. samwatsarasya) 
trayodasa mäsäh sapta rtavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 17. 
À combination of II (a) and (b) in :— | 
dvädasa và vai trayodasa va samvatsarasya masa), SB. 2. 2. 3. 27 
(= Känva, 1. 2. 3. 23); 5. 4. 5. 23 ; 5. 5. 5. 19. 
(c) pañca (etc) rtàvah samvatsarasya 
iraya rtavah samwatsarasya SB. 12. 3. 2. l.——d4rayo và rtavah 
samvatsarasya SB. 3. 4. 4. 17; 11. 5. 4. 10; GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 1). 
pañca rtavah samvatsarasya SB. 1. 5. 2. 16; 1.7.2.8; 2. 1. 1. 12 
(= Kànva 1. 1. 1. 8); 3.1. 4. 20; 3. 6. 4. 18; 11. 7. 4. 4; 12.2.2. 
19; 12. 3. 2. 1; 14. 1. 2. 14.—— —pafíca và riavah samvatsarasya SB. 
9.1. 3. 175 3.1. 4. 5; 3.3.3.5; 8. 4. 1. 14; 3.9.4. 11; 4.1.1. 
16; 4.5.5. 12; 5.1. 2. 9; 14.1. 1. 23. ——tasya (scil. samvatsarasya) 
dvädasa masah pañca riavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 11-13. | 
sad rtavah sarvatsarasya SB. 3. 6. 4. 19; 12. 3. 2. 1—-sad và 
rtavah sarnvatsarasya SB. 1. 2. 5. 12 (= Känva 2. 2. 3. 11); 2. 2.2.3 
(= Känva 1. 2. 2. 2); 3.4. 4. 18; 4.2.2.7; 4.4.5. 18; 4.5.5. 12; 
5. 2. 1. 4; 11. 5. 4. 75; 10; GB. 1. 5.5 (119. 2-3). sad eva rtavah 
samvatsarasya SB. 2. 1. 1. 18 (bis; the Känva parallel 1. 1. 1. 9 sad 
» và rtavah samvatsarasya and sad rtavah samvatsarasya) ; 4. 5. 5. 12.—— 
tasya (scil. sarwatsarasya) dvädasa mäsäh sad rtavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 14. 
sapta rtavah samvatsarasya SB. 19. 3. 2. 1. sapta và riavah 
samvatsarasya GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 4)——qasya (sci. samvatsarasya) 
trayodasa mäsah sapta rtavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 17.—— tasya (scil. sam- 
vatsarasya) dvädasa masah sapta rtavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 15; 16. 
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(d) caturvinsatih samvatsarasyardhamascah 

caturvihsatih samvatsarasyärdhamäsäh K. 21. 5 (43, 4); 22. 1 
(57, 16); 33. 2 (28, 3-4); 33. 3 (29, 8); Kap. 31. 20 (169, 5); PB. 
16. 7. 5; 28. 21. 3——caturvinsatir vai samvatsarasyardhamasah 
SB. 2. 2. 2.5 (the Kanva parallel 1. 2. 2. 4 caturvinsatir va ardhama- 
sah samvatsarasya) ` 4. 1. 1. 15; 4. 6. 1.12; 5.4.5, 21; 11. 5.4.8; 
KB. 9. 6 (44, 7); 19. 8 (87, 7).———caturvinsater ardhamäsäh sam- 
vatsarasya GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 7-8).— —caturvinsatir va ardhamäsäh 
samvatsarasya SB. Kanva 1. 2. 2. 4 (the Madhyandina parallel 2. 2. 2 
D caturvinsatir vai samvatsarasyardhamasah)-——tasya (scil. sam- 
vatsarasya) caturvinsatir ardhamasah SB. 8. 4.1.18; 19; 21-24. 

sadvinsatir ardhamäsah samvatsarasya GB. 1. 5. 5 a 19, 9).—— 
tasya (scil. sarnvatsarasya) sadvinsatir. ardhamäsäh SB. 8. 4. 1. 25. 


(e) whsati$atam rtor aham 
vinsatisatam và rtor aham K. 11. 7 (51, 23); 30, 10 (146, 4). 


(f) treinsan masasya rätrayah 
trinsan mäsasya ratrayah SB. 9. 1. 1. 43; 10. 4. 2. 23; 24; AB. 
3. 41.2; JB. 2. 109; 375; and so with mäsah genitive sg. to mäs- 
K. 34. 9 (43, 13) trinsan maso ratrayah. For trinsat-trinsad vai ratrayo 
mäsah MS. 1. 10. 8 (148, 7); K. 36. 2 (70, 6-7) see above, 
$ 2, I (Nominatival Type), f. 


(g) dve sarvatsarasyähorätre 


doe vai sarnvaisarasyähorätre SB. 19. 3. 2. 1——dve ahorätre 
samvatsarasya GB. 1. 5. 5 (118, 14). 


(h) pancadasärdhamäsasya ratrayah 

pañcadasärdhamäasasya rätrayah MS. 1. 7. 3 (111, 17); K. 9.1 
(104, 9) ; 21. 5 (43, 2); 33. 8 (34, 22); 34. 9 (43, 6-7); Kap. 8. 4 
(83, 4—5) ; 31. 20 (169, 3) ; PB. 4. 2. 8.— —paficadasa và ardhamäsasya 
rütrayah SB. 1. 3. 5. 8; TS. 2. 5. 8. 3; 5.6. 7.2; TB: 3. 3. 7. 1; 
3. 9. 11. 2; JB. 1. 132; 2. 109; 375; Vädhüla S. (Caland, Acta 
Orient., vi, 233, 10) = EE ratrayah 
` JB. 1. 251.——pañcadasäpochato } (so and “porchato, oe the MSS.) 
’rdhamäsasya ratrayah JB. 1. 251. 


1 The use of the present participle of the root 1 vas + apa to designate the 
waning moon (= apaksiyamana-; SB. 10. 4. 2. 17, pancadasäpüryamänasya rüpüni 
pañcadasäpaksiyamänasya) is noteworthy and does not appear to oceur elsewhere. 
At Vädhüla S. (Caland, Acta Orient. vi, 133, 4, and 134, 11), avächannäparapaksa- 
is used in this sense in contrast to abhipiryamânal pakga-). 
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(1) paficadasa pürvapaksäparapaksayor aham 
pancadasa var pürvapaksäparapayor aham KB. 3. 2. (9, 7-8). 
(j) astävinsatis ca Satäny asitis ca samvatsarasya padahas ca 
padaratrayas 1 ca 
astävinsatis ca ha var Satüny asitis ca samvalsarasya padahas ca 
padaratrayas ca GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 17-120, 1). 
(k) caturdasa ca satam caivârinsac ca samvatsarasyardhahas 
cärdharätrayas * ca 
caturdasa ca ha vai Saläünı catvärin$ac ca samvatsarasyardhahas 
cärdharätrayas ca GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 14-15). 


(1) paficadasanam varsanäm trim ca satan sasti$ ca paurnamäsyäs 
camavasyas ca 
tesüm pañcadasänärn varsänäm trim ca $atàni (11 trimi catva Satänı) 
sastis ca paurnamisyas camäväsyas ca SB. 11. 1. 2. 10; 11. 


(m) dasa ca sahasräny astau ca Satanı samvatsarasya muhürtäh 


dasa ca vai (GB. ca ha vai) sahasräny astau ca satin samvatsa- 

rasya muhürtàh SB. 12. 3. 2. 5; GB. 1. 5. 5 (120, 2-3). 
(n) sapta ca Satan vinsalıs ca samvatsarasydhoratram 

sapta ca vai $atüni vinsatis ca samvatsarasyühorütràni SB. 12. 3. 2. 
4.—— —tasya. và etasya samvatsarasya pragâpateh sapta ca Satänı vinsatis 
cühorütrüni jyotinsi SB. 10. 4. 2. 2 (prajäpateh is apposition to sam- 
vatsarasya and jyotins: to ahoratráni) — —sapta ca var vinsatisatàna 
ca samvatsarasyahoräträanam KB. 11. 7 (52, 2).——sapta ca ha var 
Satänı vinsatis ca samvalsarasyahänı ca ratrayas ca GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 
12-13). ——sapta ca vai satin vinsatis ca samvatsarasyahoratrah 
AA. 3. 2. 1 (133, 6 ed. Keïth).—saptavinsatisatäni samvalsarasyä- 
horätränäm SA. 8. 1 (312, 13-14 in Keith’s ed. of AA.). 














(0) trina ca Satanı sasli$ ca samvatsarasya ratrayah 

(rini ca var satan sastié ca samvatsarasya ratrayah SB. 11. 1. 2. 
10; 12. 3. 2. 3—+trim ca vai $atani sasti$ ca samvatsarasyahant 
SB: 1.3.5.9; 11. 1. 2. 11 ; 12. 3. 2. 3. ——trini ca ha vai gatani sastis 
ca samvalsarasyahorätrani GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 10-11). ——sastis ca ha 
vai tram ca satanı samwatsarasya ratrayah SB. 10. 4. 3. 13; 10. 5. 
4. 10. sastis ca ha vai trini ca $atäni samvatsarasyühani SB. 10. 4. 
3.19; 10. 5. 4. 10.— —sasti$ ca vai trino ca satant samvatsarasyaham 








1 The compounds pädäha- and püdaratri- are wanting in pw 
? The compounds ardhähu- and ardharätri- are wanting in pw. 
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K. 33. 2 (28, 5-6).——trin var sastisalanı sarhvatsarasyähnäm KB. 
3. 2 (9, 11-12); 11. 7 (52,1); 16. 9 (73, 13); 19. 8 (87, 8). 
(p) tesàm (scil. sarnvatsaränäm) sattrin$at pürnamäsäh 
ye var trayah sarnvatsaräs tesam saltrinsat pürnamasá, yau dvau 
tayos caturvinsatih MS. 1. 10. 8 (148, 17-18); K. 36. 3 (70, 20-71, 1). 
(g) uparımıläh samvatsarasya rätrayah 


aparımıtas (MS. aparimità vat) samvatsarasya rätrayah MS. 1. 10. 7 
(157, 3-4); K. 36. 11 (78, 10). ` 
(r) yavants (tavanlı) samvatsarasyaham 
tävantı samvatsarasyahani SB. 9.1.1.43; 9.3.3.18; MS. 1.7.3 
(111, 17-18); K. 9. 1 (104, 9-10); Kap. 8. 4 (83, 5-6); AB. 4. 12.7; 
9—— ta yavatih samvalsarasya rätrayah K. 36. 2 (70, 9-10).—— 
tavatih sarnvatsarasya rätrayah TS. 2. 5. 8. 3; MS. 1. 10. 8 
(148, 10-11, —tävatyak samvatsarasya rätrayah PB. 4. 2.7; 9. 3. 
6. ——tavatis samvatsarasya ratrayah JB. 2. 163; 212; 375. 
tävatır rio ratrayah JB. 2. 212.—etävanti hi samvatsarasyahoratrâna 
SB. 7. 3. 1. 43.— —etüvanti vai samvatsarasyahorütráni MS. 4. 5. 3 
(67, 12—13).— —tàvant? sarnvatsarasyähoräträmi JB. 2. 238 (Caland, 
$ 147,5; p. 185, 14 from bottom) ` 240.— —4avanti var samvatsarasyà- 
horäträni SB. 6..2. 2. 29.——ydvanti. samvatsarasyahoratrant K. 1b. 
10 (217, 2); PB. 18. 11. 6.——tdvantas. samvatsarasyahoratrah JB. 
2. 204.— —etüvanto hi samvatsarasya muhürtäh SB. 10. 4. 3. 20.—— 
tävantah sahasrasamvatsarasya muhürtäh SB..10. 4. 4. 2.——etavanto 
vai pañcanäm samvatsaranüm ahorätra yavatir età istaka yavän agnıh 
samcitah Vadhüla S. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 239, 25). 





(s) kati samvatsarasyahanm 
kati samvatsarasydtiratrah SB. 12. 2. 1. 6.——kati te pita sań- 
vatsarasyähany amanyata SB. 12. 2. 2. 13; GB. 1. 4. 24 (111, 14 
112, 1); JB. 2. 431 (Caland, § 169, p. 228, 7 from bottom)}.-—kati 
samvatsarasyahant paräficı SB. 12. 2. 3. 13; GB. 1. 4. 16 (106, 10-11). 


$4. III. Tom ADJECTIVAL TYPE . 


(a) sadrtuh! samvatsarah.KB. 14. 1 (61, 12); 20. 3 (91, 1). 
(b) caturvinsatyardhamäsah! samvatsarah SB. 6. 2. 1. 21; 10. 
4.2.18; JB. 1. 212; 2. 4; 91 (bis); 92 (bis); 93 (ter); 97; 107; 


1 The adjectives sadriu- and caturvinsatyardhamäsa- are wanting in pw. Cf. 
' éata$ärada- in the Mantra TS. 5. 7. 2. 4 (ete.) tesâm rtünarn éataéaradánüm. 


x 
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111; 119; 124 (Caland, $ 137, p. 162, 12); 127; 162 (bis); 163; 
176; 177; 225 (bis); 239 (bis); 282; 285; 308; 349; 359; 375; 
3. 173; JUB. 3. 38. 9.——taturvinsatyardhamäso var samvatsarah 
JB. 2. 377; 380; 410 (Caland, $ 167, p. 218, 10 from bottom); 
412; 435. 


§ 5. SUMMARY 


(a) Outside of JB. the adjectival type! (above § 4) is very 
rare: sadrtu- occurs twice in KB., caturvinsatyardhamasa- twice m 
SB. (once each in books vi and x). But in JB. the adjectival 
caturvinsatyardhamäsas samvatsarah is the only expression for '' The 
year consists of twenty-four half-months ” (thirty-six times in JB., 
and orice in JUB.). 

(b) The nominatival dvädasa mäsäh samvatsarah and trayodasa 
mäsäh sarnvatsarah (above, 8 2, a and b) is in SB. confined to books 
vi-x and xiii (eight times each in books vi and vii, once in book viii, 
seven times in book ix, once in book x, and five times in book xiii). 
In the remaining books SB. uses the genitival (above, $ 3, a and 
b) dvädasa mäsah samvatsarasya, trayodasa mäsäh somwatsarasya, 
dvädasa và trayodasa và samvatsarasya mäsäh (three times in book i, 
twice in book ii, three times in book iii, twice in book iv, nine times in 
book v, seven times in book viii, three times in book ix, five times in 
book xii, and three times in book xiv)? It is noteworthy that this 
genitiva] expression is not found in any of the other Brähmanas ; 
all of them, with the single exception of GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 5 and 6), 
which depends on SB. 12. 3. 2. 1 Œ., use the nominatival expression 
(above, § 2, a and b) ; cf. below, $ 5, c in fine. 

(c) The nominatival pañca (etc.) rtavah samvatsarah (above, 
$ 2, c) occurs in SB. in books vi-ix and xiii (eleven times in book vi, 
six times in book vii, twice in book vin, eight times in book ix, and 
three times in book xiii), and strangely enough also once in book xii, 
which elsewhere (four times) has the genitival expression. In the 
remaining books SB. uses the genitival (above, § 3, c) pañca 
(etc.) rtavah samvatsarasya (three times in book i, four times in book ii, 


1 Cf. dvikapalam hi Sirah, SB. 8. 4. 4. 4. 
? Cf. for a distantly similar contrast of nominative and eine JB. 2. 77 (JAOS. 
240, 6), katama äditya iti, dvädasa mäsäs samvatsara (so all the MSS.) itt hovacaita 
ue ete hidam sarvam adadanã yanti, tasmäd aditya iti, but the parallels SB. 11. 
6. 3. 8 and 14. 6. 9. 6, dvâdasa mäsäh samwatsarasya: "" Who are the Ädıtyas ?’ 
7 The twelve months, the year (so JB.; the twelve months of the year SB.), these are 
" the Ádityas.'" 
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nine times in book iii, six times in book iv, twice in book v, four times 
in book vin, three times in book x1, four times in book xii [but note 
once in this book the nominatival expression], and twice in book xiv). 
This genitival expression is foreign to all the other Brahmanas (cf. 
above, § 5, 6 in fine); all of them, with the single exception of GB. 
1. 5. 5 (119, 2-3 and 4) which depends on SB. 12. 3. 2. 1 f., use the 
nominatival expression (above, § 2, c). 

(d) For “ The year consists of twenty-four half-months" SB. 
has only the genitival expression caturvinsatih samvatsarasyär- 
dhamäsäh (once in book ii, twice in book iv, once in book v, seven 
times in book viii, and once in book xi). The absence of the 
nominatival expression in SB. is due to the fact that books vi-x 
and xii for which the nominatival construction is characteristic 
(above, § 5, b and c) have no occasion to express the thought. 

Of the other Brahmanas K. (four times), Kap. (once), KB. (twice) 
and GB. (twice) show the genitival expression only, while TS. (twice), 
TA (once), MS: (twice), and SB. (once) know only the nominatival 
construction. PB. uses the nominatival expression once each in books 
iv, vi, xiv, and xv, but the genitival construction once each in books 
xvi and xxiii. 


(e) For “ À -season consists of two months" SB. has the 
nominatival dvau masáv rtuh six times (once in book vii, five times 
in book viii, all books for which the nominatival construction is 
characteristic, see above, § 5, b and c). PB. has it once (in book x). 
But K. has the genitival vihéatiéatam rtor ahäni (twice) “A 
season consists of 120 days ”. 


(f) In general the genitival type (above, Š 3, as) is fara more 
: frequent than the nominatival type (above, 8 2, a-f); the latter 
is confined to the expressions dvädasa mäsäh samvatsarah, trayodasa 
masah samvatsarah, pañca (etc.) rtavah samvatsarah, caturvihsatir 
ardhamasãh samvatsarah, dvau mäsäv rtuh, and (above, $ 2, f) 
trinsad rätrayo masah. 


§ 6. The same variation between nominative and genitive is 
found in the expressions for “ The Agnistoma -consists of twelve 
Stotras ” and " The night(-rite) consists of twelve Stotras". We have, 
on the one hand, the genitival dvadasagmstomasya stoträm K. 
26. 1 (122, 1); Kap. 40. 4 (228, 2); TB. 1. 2.2.1; JB. 1. 179 (Caland, 
$ 63, p. 70, 3); 206; and dvddasa và agnistomasya stoträm dvädasa 
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ratreh JB. 1. 2061; on the other hand, the nominatival 
dvädasa stoträny agnistomah PB. 4 2. 12; 6. 3. 3; and dvadasa 
stoträny agnistomo dvadasa stoträm rätrıh PB. 9. 1. 24? Cf. with 
resumptive pronoun, sastis ca ha vos trim ca Saläny etac chatarudriyam 
SB. 9. 1. 1. 43 " The Satarudriya(-litany) consists of 360 (formulas) ”. 


Norz.—For the sake of completeness I add the following genitival 
examples: pañcadasänäm u var gayatrinam trim ca satâm sastis 
caksaräni SB. 1. 3. 5. 9; tesäm (scil chandasäm) tisrag cäfitayo 
'ksarümé pañcacatvärinéac ca SB. 10. I. 2. 9; tricäni tegüm (scil. 
chandasäm) sapta ca satâns vinsatis caksaräni SB. 10. 5. 4. 7: tàsüm 
vã elüsäm pañcänaäm vyährlinäm saptadasäksaräni SB. 12. 3. 3. 3; 
tasam (scil. vyährtinam) saptadasäksaräni SB. 1. 5. 2. 17; yavanti 
hi saptänäm chandasäm aksaranı tâvanty etasya sadreasyäksaränı 
SB. 7. 3. 1. 41; tasam (scil. ream) nava padani SB. 6. 4.2.5; tasya 
(scil. sämnah) trirvacana (“ when it is sung thrice ’’) ekavinsatih padäni 
SB. 3. 1. 20; caturdasa và etäsäm (scil. grivanam) karakarani SB. 
12. 2. 4. 10; dvätrinsad và etasya (scil. antikasya) karükaräni trayo- 
dasägnes citipurisant SB. 7. 1. 1. 32; 7.2.3.9; 8. 6. 3. 12; 9.3.8. 
9; sastié ca trini ca Satany anyatarasyestaka abhavann evam anyata- 
rasya SB. 10. 4. 2. 4; tisras-tisro "Sitaya ekaikasyestakä abhavan 
SB. 10. 4. 2. 5; catuscatväarinsarn satam ekaikasyestakä abhavan 
SB. 10. 4. 2. 7.3 


1 Of. for the genitival expression tasya (seil. atiritrasya) sasti$ ca trim cw $atüni: 
stotrivah K. 33. 2 (28, 5); tegam và etesam caturnam ukthyanam sahasram stotrıyäh, 
KB. 21. 5 (95, 21); pañcadaéa hy asya (scil. ukthyasya) stotrâni bhavanti paficadasa, 
Sasträni KB. 24. 9 (111, 12-13); tayor rtayoh pancadasasaptadasayor dvätrinsat 
stotruyàh SB. 10 1. 2. 8; tasya (soil. ‘stomasya) navatısatarı stotriyah PB. 16. 1. 8 
tasya (scil. ekähasya) dvisaläh stotriyãh PB. 16. 9. 3; tasyat (scil. ısteh) pañcadaséa 
sümidhenyo bhavanti SB. 11. 4.3, 18; 18. 4. 1. 13; 13. 4. 2. 7; tasya (scil. isteh) 
saptadasa sämidhenyo bhavanti SB. 13. 4. 1. 15; 13. 4. 2. 9; 13; navatssatam w ha. 
và agnistomasya stotriyäh Vädhüla S. (Caland. Acta Orwnt., vi, 234, 27). 

2 The MS. has the locative: dvadasügnistome stotrâni MS. 4. 5. 4 (68, 7-8, where 
the MSS. H and Bb read °gnistome, the other MSS. °gnistoma); 4. 5. 7 (74, 9, where 
all MSS. read °gnistome). 

3 Examples like sasti$ ca ha vai trini ca $atàni purugasyasthini and sasti$ ca ha 
trini ca Satäni purusasya majjânah SB. 10. 5. 4. 2; trini ca Satani sastié ca purusas- 
yasthine and trini ca satâni sastié ca purusasya majjánah SB. 12. 3. 2. 3; sapta ca 
éatäni vinsates ca purusasyasthini ca mayjanas ca SB. 12. 3. 2. 4 are logically different; 
for the human body consists (ie. is wholly made up) not only of bones 
and marrow but of five elements (e.g. AB. 2. 14. 7 = 6. 29. 4 pañkto ’yam purusah 
pancadhä vihito ` lomäni trai mänsam asthi majjã) ; ıt can therefore properly be said 
to contain bones and marrow, but not to consist of them. 


Syntax of the Past Tense in Old Rajasthani 
By BS Panprr 


pss > J. BLOCH in L’Indo-aryen du Veda aux temps 

modernes, p. 271 f., has discussed the passage of the passive 
construction of the past tense of transitive verbs (based on the past 
participle of Sanskrit) into an active construction in which the verb 
agrees In number and gender with the logical subject. It is obvious 
that during the course of this evolution there were periods of 
fluctuation. An astonishing fluctuation is found in the Rajasthani MS. 
Nala ki bata (R.A.S. Todd Coll. No. 81), written at some date prior 
to A.D. 1806. 


Construction I 


The past participle (past tense) agrees with the logical object which 
is in the direct case; the logical subject is in the instrumental in 
the singular (-a?), general oblique in the plural (-à). Sometimes the 
gen. obl. is used also in the singular for the instrumental; and when this 
is the same in form as the direct, the process of confusion begins. 
There will thus be found confusions between Constructions I and VII. 


Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 
Instrumental. Direct. - object. 
bugalar doho kahyo 3a 2 
tai katntha lädhyau 27b 4 
mhe bikho | liyo l6a 5 
d maga byaht 44b 11 
tela 1 atama jam 296 5 
Damati 1 doha kahyä 430 8 
Oblique plural. 
guvälà doho kahyo da 7 
sagala bieära karyo 65 10 
Construction II 


The logical subject is in the instrumental, the logical object in the 
direct ; the verb agrees in number and gender with the logical subject. 
This seems to have been the result of the construction with intransitive 


1 Direct, gen. oblique and instrumental are identical in form. 
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verbs together with the replacement of the use of the direct case by 
instrumental (originally in pronouns) and later by the coalescence in 
form of the direct and oblique. Thus ram can be in origin either direct 
or instrumental. There are, therefore, confusions of Constructions II 


and VIII. 


Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 
Instrumental. Direct. Subject. 
rant usäsa nakhi 190 4 
Damati nisäsa nakhi 37a 8 


Construction III 


The subject is in the instrumental, the object in the oblique, 
usually with the postposition né or na; the verb agrees in number and 
gender with the object. As has already been remarked, there is some 
diffieulty in distinguishing whether the subject is in the instrumental 
or the direct. Thus there is confusion between Constructions III and IV. 
This construction has its origin im the loss of distinction between 
instrumental and general oblique. The general oblique without 
postposition might be ambiguous since ib might be either the logical 
object or the logical subject. 


Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 
Instrumental. Oblique + né. Object. 
mhe tü né chodiyo 236 6 
sahalya kasida na saräyo 26a 8 
raja 1 manasa në bhejyä da 9 
raja * vant ne uthar 19b 7 


Construction IV 


The subject is in the direct, the object in the oblique with né (na) ; 
the verb agrees in number and gender with the object. 


Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 
Direct. Oblique + nê. Object. 
80 caravadara na  maryã 4la 4 
80 ghorã na lula kiyä 41a5 


Construction V 


The subject is in the direct, the object in the oblique with né; 
the ‘verb agrees in number and gender with the subject. The old 
passive construction has here passed into the active. 


1 Direct, gen. oblique, and instrumental are identical in form. 
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Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 
Direct. Oblique + né. Subject. 
raja um . bulayo 41a 6 
Nala Dholäj1 na khilava chä 4758 
raja rant né kahyo 26a 10 
Damaiti Nala né püchi 14b 12 


| Construction VI 

The Sanskrit type in which the subject is in the instrumental 
and the verb is the impersonal neuter singular survives in this. The 
subject is either in the instrumental proper or the general oblique ; 
the verb ends in -7 (< Ski. -ifam). In an isolated case (tadako huvi 
35a 3) this impersonal construction has been extended to an 
intransitive verb, the subject being in the direct and the verb 
(apparently not agreeing in gender) being derived from an analogical 
formation from the Skt. neuter impersonal past participle in -ifam. 


Subject in . Verb is 
Instrumental. Old Neuter Singular. 

mohe jan 45a 7 
the ` bicari 48b 8 
umarava kaha 416 11 
sadhã kahã 5b 6 
Nala 1 l kahı 48b 8 
Nala 1 Jama 6b 13 


| Construction VII 
Both subject and object are in the direct ; the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the object. 
Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 


Direct. Direct. Object. 
badhıka jäla nàkhyo 4b 11 
badhika . chala ` karyo 6a 7 


Construction VIII 
Both subject and object are in the direct, the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the subject. 
Subject in  -Objectin . Verb agrees with 
Direct. Direct. Subject. 
raja thàri sürati . kahyo 12b 3 
1 Direct, oblique, and instrumental are identical in form. 
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Construction IX 


The subject is in the instrumental; the verb is in the masculine 
singular. This follows from the loss of the neuter gender. The masculine 
has replaced the neuter, which here (-2 < Atom) seemed to be feminine. 


Subject in Verb is 
Instrumental. Masculine Singular. 
Domat kahau 276 8 


rane kahyau 28b 16 


Vedico yuh “se ipsum ” 


By Vrrrore PISANI 


BLOOMFIELD, cerca, nella Miscellanea in onore di Ernst 
° Kuhn (Aufsätze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte . . . Monaco, 
1916, p. 211 sgg.), di sostenere la sua proposta (J AOS., xxvii, p. 72 sgg.), 
secondo cui. ÈV., vii, 18, 13 dovrebbe leggersi : 
yo nah kág cid ririksati raksastvéna märtyah d 
sudah sá évai ririsistäyur jánah 
in luogo del tramandato ririsista yür; "stá" rappresenterebbe una 
contrazione di ?sfa.d^, e il Bloomfield traduce in conseguenza : 


“ The mortal who with demonic practices desires to harm us: 
may that person by.his own doings injure his life ! ” 

Non si puó negar ragione al Bloomfield quando difende, per 
ragioni grammaticali (ririsista, aoristo raddoppiato, & causativo) 
alle quali si possono aggiungere quelle testuali, la lezione tradizionale 
contro l'emendazione del Dizionario di Böhtlingk-Roth approvata 
da Oldenberg: svaih sá évai ririsista dvayür jénah ` ma quanto egli 
dice a p. 213 non mi pare bastante per dimostrare che ragioni metriche, 
e cioè il bisogno d’avere una fine di verso — — ~ —, fossero da tanto 
da ridurre ad d Pã che ci aspetteremmo come risultato dalla con- 
trazione dell’ -a finale di riresista con quello iniziale di dyuh. Anche 
ammesso che puriva jüryah RV., vi 2, T valga pur? wa ajuryäk, qui 
si potrebbe trattare di tina specie d'elisione ; e forse il principio del- 
l'elisione va applicato anche in qualche altro passo del RV., ed esso 
appare di data indeuropea, accanto all’ altro, generalizzatosi in al., 
della contrazione e della formazione di dittonghi discendenti o ascen- 
denti (a + a = à, a =Ç = e, à + a = ya ecc.) nel caso d’incontro 
di vocali nel sandhi. Nel più antico greco la elisione ha luogo nel 
sandhi sintattico (ma anche räAAa ecc.), laddove la contrazione si 
è affermata nell’ incontro di vocali finale e iniziale dei due membri 
d'un composto (orparayos da orparo-ayds); lascio impregiudicata 
la questione, se la elisione che anche ha luogo fra i membri d'un 
comporto (aAéé-avôpos) sia continuazione di un fatto ie. o imitazione 
di quanto avveniva nel sandhi sintattico. In latino abbiamo la si- 
nalefi in cui, si pronunziasse o non la finale della prima parola, il 
valore prosodico dell unica sillaba risultante è quello della seconda 
vocale; accanto alla sinalefi abbiamo forse ancora in Plauto la 
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contrazione, là dove si usa parlare di iato prosodico : ita me di ament 
va letto — ~ — — — ecc, secondo Rau (Zeitschrift für vergleichende 
` Sprachforschung, lvii, 145sgg.). Perd, tanto in greco quanto in 
latino, la prosodia della sillaba risultante da elisione o sinalefi ë quella 
della vocale iniziale della seconda parola; quindi, se à ammissibile 
che iva ajuryáh possa aver dato vv'd^, non mi pare altrettanto probabile 
che ririsista dyuh potesse dare ririsist’ ayür! Inoltre, il Bloomfield 
puö si citare a p. 212 esempi in cui ris ë costruito con dyuh, ma dyuh 
significa di per sé—e quindi anche in tutti1casi addotti dallo scienziato 
americano—“ la vita ,,, ma non gia “la propria vita,,. E infine é 
pur sempre da notare che Paccentuazione tramandata ë ririsista yur 
non “tá yur. 

Io ritengo che la tradizione indigena non vada toccata ` quanto 
al significato, non vi é dubbio che si debba intendere “ danneggi quel- 
l'uomo se stesso colle sue opere ,,: bisognerà quindi vedere in yur 
una audace innovazione. E la cosa mi pare che si spieghi molto 
facilmente. Se il poeta avesse avuto a sua disposizione due sillabe e 
avesse potuto misurare lunga l'ultima sillaba di ririsista, egli avrebbe 
detto ririsista tmánam jänah. In assenza di questa possibilita, egli ë 
ricorso ad un’ ardita formazione analogica : poiché tmdn- pareva, pur 
non essendolo in realtà, una forma apocopata di adtmdn- che significa 
“anima ,, e anche “ principio vitale,, (il significato " ipse ,, di ütmán-, 
ereditato dal quasi omofono tmán-, è secondario e seriore, vedi Rivista 
degli Studi Orientale, xv, 364 sg.), il poeta si è creduto in diritto di rica- 
vare da dyuh “vita, forza vitale,, uno yú) " ipse". La speculazione 
grammaticale & antichissima in India, & noto come già nell’ Aitareya 
Brahmana venga frequentemente esercitata l'etimologia (cfr. Liebich, 
Zur Einführung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, ii), 
e casi come la creazione di un dhava- “ marito ,, in seguito a una falsa 
divisione di vidhdva “ vedova ,, sono comuni a tutti i periodi dell’ ai., e 
non solo di questa lingua. In yúh “‘ipse ,, da dyuh secondo il rapporto di 
imán “ipse,, con atmán- abbiamo una delle più antiche testimonianze 
del fenomeno in parola. 


Neue Singhalesische Lautregel 


Von WILHELM PRINTZ ` 


WILHELM GEIGER stellt in Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen 

(1900) § 23, 3 fest : ,, In einer Anzahl von Fällen ist der Palatal 
c nicht zu s, sondern (durch j) zu d geworden." In der von Geiger 
und Sir D. B. Jayatilaka unterzeichneten Einleitung zu 4 Dictionary 
of the Sinhalese language (1935) wird das noch genauer bestimmt: 
dies d entsteht nur aus intervokalischem *c, nie im Anlaut. Zur 
Erklärung heisst es ebenda: ,,. . . we may assume that a later wave 
of immigration brought to Ceylon a dialect in which ¢ between vowels 
was softened to j... The exact date of that immigration is un- 
known... ." Aber es ist doch sehr bedenklich, einen einzelnen 
Lautwandel durch Sprachmischung zu erklären. Es lässt sich vielmehr 
eine 'einfachere Deutung finden, die den allermeisten Füllen gerecht 
wird. 

Eine Musterung von Geiger’s Etymologie des Singhalesischen 
(1897) ergibt 68 Worter, in denen singh. -s- oder -s auf älteres *-c- 
zurückgeht, wobei im Pali gewöhnlich -ce- oder -cch-, seltener -ñc- 
oder -c- entspricht. Dagegen finden sich nur 11 Wörter, in denen -d- 
pàli -c- entspricht. Hiervon bilden 9 eine Gruppe für sich: üdurü 
(pa. äcäriya) ,, Lehrer “ ; kada (skr., pa. kaca, kāja) ,, Last “; gödura 
(skr., pa. gócara) , Beute, Nahrung“; narada (skr. näräcä, pa. 
naräcä) ,, Pfeil" usw.; nidu (skr., pa. nica) ,, Mann ohne Kaste ; 
niedrig ^; pädum:(skr. pracina, pa. päcina) ,, Osten “, wozu laut 
Dictionary aaO. im 2. Jh.n.C. pajina ,, östlich " inschriftlich belegt 
ist; yadınava (yac-) , bitten“; mudanava (pa. mócét?; nicht zu 
muficatt, wie Geiger angibt) ‚lösen, befreien “. Für diese Gruppe 
ergibt sich die Lautregel: hinter ursprünglichem Langvokal wird 
*.c- über -j- zu -d-. I 

Hieran schliesst sich die Konjunktion da (skr., pa. ca), für die ja 
die Zwischenform ja inschriftlich bezeugt ist. Wir müssen also 
annehmen, dass bei diesem enklitischen Wort die Stellung hinter 
urspriinglich langvokalischem Wortauslaut den Ausschlag gegeben hat. 

Diese Lautregel gilt nicht; wenn der urspriingliche Endvokal 
. verstummt und cin den Auslaut gerät: pisas (pa. pisäca) ,, Dämon “. 

Drei Wörter fügen sich dieser Lautregel nicht: vasa (skr. vac, pa. 
vaca) ,, Worb ^; andrerseits mit -ad- aus -ac-: kavada (skr., pa. 
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kavaca) ,, Panzer“, woneben auch kavasa vorkommt, sowie vadana 
(skr., pa. vacana) ,, Wort“; vgl. ausser dem eben genannten vasa 
auch vis? (pa. vaci) ,, Wort“, 

Ausserdem gibt es noch vier Wôrter, in denen -d- nicht aus ein- 
fachem -c- stammt und die daher gesondert zu betrachten sind: 
dda (skr., pa. afic-) ,, gebeugt “: (h)avurudda (mit Metathesis aus 
*avudura ` skr. samvatsara, pa. samvacchara) ,, Jahr“; MM 
dudulu (skr. duscara, im Pali nicht belegt),, schlechter Weg, Wildnis “ 
hiñdu (falls mit sekundärer N ener zu skr., pa. sūci) ,, Stachel 
(des Stachelschweins) “, 

Griindliche Kenner des Singhalesisohen werden wohl in der Lage 
sein, weiteres Material herbeizuschaffen und die der aufgezeigten 
Lautregel entgegenstehenden Fülle besser zu deuten. 


Les noms de la moutarde et du sésame 
Pat J. PRZYLUSKI et C. RÉGAMEY 


PROPOS du mot indien sarsapa, le Prof. J. Charpentier a émis 
l'opinion suivante “... Wohl am ehesten nichtarisches Wort ”.1 
Auparavant, le Prof. S. K. Chatterji avait déjà écrit: “Skt. sarsapa 
= Pkt. sásava, which remains unexplained. But cf. Malay sésawi. 
(The Malay word may be a Prakrit borrowing; but it is Skt., and not 
Pkt., which furnishes Aryan loans in Indonesian.) " 2 
On a en effet pour désigner la moutarde : 
` malais sésawt, sawi, sawi-sawi 
javanais sesawi 
khmer sbéy 
bahnar habey, xabey . 


La plante qui produit la graine de moutarde, Brassica juncea ou 
Sinapis juncea Linn. ou Sinapis patens Roxb., présente de grandes 
analogies avec : 

1) Brassica campestris Linn. qui est le colza indien ou sarson 
(Sinapis glauca Roxb.). | 

2) Brassica oleracea Linn., qui est le chou. 

Chou, rave, moutarde et colza indien appartiennent tous à l’espèce 
Brassica. U n’est done pas surprenant que plusieurs de ces plantes 
soient désignées par des noms analogues ou même identiques. En fait, 
voici Idus ques noms du chou de Chine, Brassica sinensis : 


cam, subéi, bà 
Javanai, malais, sawi 
batak, sabi 
soundanais, sësawi. 


Ces noms sont apparemment des variantes d’un terme générique 
qu'on précise au moyen d’un second mot lorsqu'on veut spécifier la 
plante dont il s’agit. Ainsi sésawi puteh désigne en malais la moutarde 
blanche qu'on appelle sésaw? piltau dans les parlers de la Péninsule 
Malaise.? 

1 Dans MO., 1932, p. 112. 

* Prearyan and Predravidian in India, éd. par P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta, 1929, 


p. xxiv. 
3 Blagden, Compar. Vocabul., s.v. mustard. 
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Tous ces noms se ramènent à une racine "sapi à laquelle Pindonésien 
adjoint le préfixe sé-. Doit-on considérer ces mots comme empruntés 
à l'indo-aryen ? Cette hypothèse se heurte aux difficultés suivantes : 

a) le mot étudié est un nom générique dans les langues austro- 
asiatiques ; skt. sarsapa ne désigne que la moutarde et c’est seulement 
dans les langues indo-aryennes modernes que le mot signifie aussi 
colza (sarson) ; 

b) sarsapa est inexplicable par l'indo-européen ; 

c) les noms austroasiatiques diffèrent beaucoup de sarsapa : 
ils se ramènent tous à une forme avec 2 final sap?! et il leur manque 
le préfixe sar-. 

Au contraire, on explique aisément les faits si on considère sarsapa 
comme emprunté à une ancienne langue austroasiatique. Le change- 
ment de*-sap? en -sapa peut résulter de la tendance à intégrer le nom 
emprunté dans la déclinaison la plus usuelle. Aucune raison phonétique 
ou morphologique ne peut expliquer le passage de -sapa au *sapı 
austroasiatique et il serait étrange que le mot eût toujours été altéré 
de la même manière. L’insertion de r après le préfixe sa- est conforme 
à la morphologie austroasiatique où les préfixes peuvent s’adjomdre 
une nasale ou 7. La différence entre les formes mon-khmer actuelles 
et le nom sanskrit peut résulter de l’usure du préfixe ou de variations 
dialectales. Le préfixe suivi de r était assez fréquent dans la langue 
austroasiatique qui a fourni des emprunts à l'indo-aryen ; cf. skt. 
karpäsa, karpata en face du khmer ambas, tam kapah, malais kapas 2; 
skt. sarkara en face du stieng sókar ? ; karpüra en face du tam kapu, 
khmer kapor * etc. | 3 

En khasi, le nom de la moutarde est tyrso et y note, dans cette 
langue, la voyelle Ban des préfixes: kyn-, pyn-, dyr-, 
byr-, eto. 

Il paraît donc très probable que l’indo-aryen sarsapa, formé d’une 
racine sapa et du préfixe sar-, est un emprunt à une langue 
austroasiatique. 


L’étude du nom de la moutarde ramène l’attention sur un problème 
qui avait été posé par Benfey dès l'année 1839 : " . . . otvam, otvamv. 


1 Il est vrai qu'on trouve en sanskrit le féminin sarsapi, mais ce mot signifie : 
1) ein bestimmter Ausschlag, 2) eine Bachstelzenart (PW., s.v. sarsapi), et ne peut 
‘pas être à la base des noms de la moutarde et du chou. 

z J. Przyluski, BSL., xxv, 1, pp. 69-71. 

3 J. Przyluski, MSL., xxii, 5, pp. 208-210. 

4 J. Gonda, Austrisch en Arisch, Utrecht, 1932, p. 23, et A. A. Fokker, Zeitsch. 
für romanisch. Philol., 34. (1910), p. 567. 


+ 
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In Skr. heisst er sarshapa und, wenn man annehmen darf, dass die 
Griechen dieses, ohne allen Zweifel fremde, Wort von Persien her 
erhalten haben, so ist eine Identität von sarshapa und oivamı nicht 
gar unmóglich. Denn die persischen Worte, welche r haben, erhalten 
statt dessen im Pehlvim . ..; so würde sarshapa—sansapa, woraus 
durch Assimilation oivarı werden konnte." + I 

Mais le mot ne paraît pas attesté en iranien. D'autre part, les 
faits grecs ne favorisent pas cette explication. L'ancienne forme 
grecque était? värrv (p. ex. Aristoph. Equ. 631; c'est aussi la seule 
forme employée par Théophraste); cf. aussi varreıov (Nic. Al. 430). 
À l’époque de la comédie moyenne apparaît le verbe owazilew 
et ce n'est qu'à l'époque hellénistique que oívazv, civam est 
attesté. Plus tard, la forme värrv est hors d'usage. 

On trouve en latin dés le début (Plaute, Ennius) lés formes sinapis, 
senapis, mais on a en même temps le mot napus " chou-rave ". Hehn 
et Schrader sont d'avis qu'il est impossible de séparer napus de värv 
et. ces deux mots de oivarv. On se trouve donc en présence d'un 
doublet civamrv: vâmv dont l’origine n'est pas indo-européenne. 
Hehn ? dit à ce propos: “ In den Gesetzen der Sprachen, aus der das 
Wort entnommen wurde, konnte diese Doppelform begründet sein, 
aber welches war die Sprache? Aegyptische Wörter wie oil und 
cécedis, cápt  (Aegyptische — Wasserpflanze) und eícapov, 
ferner kóum, Kiki, «ode, dum, orta oder oqe, usw. 
lassen auch für värv und oivam auf aegyptische Herkunft raten." 
Mais l'explication suggérée par Hehn manque de base solide. I 
n'apporte aucun mot qu'on puisse considérer comme le modéle 
égyptien de vàzv ou de oívazv et il ne prouve pas davantage que 
ces plantes soient originaires de l'Egypte. 

Si skt. sarsapa: dérive d'une racine anaryenne "sam, on peut 
assigner la méme origine à lat. sinapis, senapis et à.gr. otvamv. 
Les langues austroasiatiques sont caractérisées à la fois par l'importance 
des préfixes et par un système d'infixes dont l'un des plus fréquents 
est l'infixe nasal. On a par ex. en malais un homonyme de saw: 
“ moutarde" qui signifie “de passagier die aan boord eenige 
diensten verricht".* Une autre forme de ce nom est senawi. Il est 


1 Griechisches Wurzellexikon, Berlin, 1839, i, p. 428. 

3 Cf, O. Schrader, Reallex. der Indgerm. Altertumskunde, 1901, p. 762 : Boissacg, 
Dict. Etym. de la langue grecque, 3.v. vàrv ; Walde, Lat. Etym. Wort.?, p. 607. 

3 Kulturpflanzen 9, p. 207. ` 

5 H. C. Klinkert, Maleisch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, p. 358. 
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clair que sénaur dérive de saw? par infixation de -én- et l'on peut 
former de la même manière un dérivé *sénapr à partir d'une racine 
sapi. Dès lors il n'y a plus rien d’obscur dans les formes latines et 
grecques du nom de la moutarde. *Sénapi est devenu en latin senapis, 
sinapis. Le doublet grec váv:civamv est comparable au doublet 
cam bei: subéi; la voyelle é de *sénap? est tombée et le groupe sn 
s’est réduit à n. Plus tard à vArv, emprunt imparfait, s'est substitué 
civazv, calque plus exact où la voyelle é était rendue par + comme 
en latin. Mais tandis qu'en grec värv et oivaru ont le même sens, 
lat. sinapis seul désigne la moutarde ` napus signifie “ chou-rave ”. 

Le vocabulaire grec de l’époque hellénistique ne conserve que la 
forme oivarv, lemprunt imparfait värv étant supprimé. Par 
contre, napus s’est conservé en latin, mais a pris un sens un peu 
différent; peut-être a-t-il été influencé par le mot rapum “rave ”. 

Il importe de noter que civarv et sinapis sont beaucoup plus 
proches des formes austroasiatiques que de sarsapa. Ceci semble 
prouver que l'emprunt n'a pas été fait par l'intermédiaire de l'Inde, 
mais qu'il résulte d'un contact direct avec des gens parlant une 
langue austroasiatique. La preuve de ces échanges a déjà été fournie 
par M. J. Gonda, qui a montré que le nom latin de la cannelle, 
cassia, est d'origme austroasiatique et ne se retrouve pas dans l'Inde.* 

Skt. sarsapa, lat. senapis, sinapis, napus, grec v&rv, oivarv ne 
Sont pas des mots indo-européens, mais des emprunts aux langues 
anaryennes, car ils sont formés par des procédés des dérivation 
(préfixation, infixation) étrangers à l'indo-européen et qui caractérisent 
au contraire la famille des langues austroasiatiques. 


J. Charpentier? a, supposé que le moyen-indien sdsava est à la 
base du nom grec du sésame: ojoapov déjà dans Alkman et Solon, 
lac. cacapov, oäauov. D’autres auteurs? croient plutôt que le 
mot grec est d’origine sémitique, cf. arabe sdsim, simsim, aram. 
Sumsema, Susmä (ce dernier mot étant aussi à la base de l'emprunt 
arménien $usmay). 

J. Charpentier incline à tirer du grec ou du moyen-indien la forme 
araméenne et par suite le mot arabe plus récent. Mais cette hypothèse 


1 Tijdschr Aardr. Inst., Mei 1932, pp. 717-727. 

° MO., 1932. 

? Cf. W. Muss-Arnolt, “ Semitic Words in Greek and Latin,” Transact. of the Amer. 
Philol. Assoc., vol. xxii, 1892, p. 111; H. Lewy, Die Semitischen Fremdwörter «m 
Griechischen, Berlin, 1895, p. 28. - 
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est rendue peu vraisemblable par lé fait qu'on a en assyrièn 
— šamaššamu. | 

On a essayé d’expliquer par le wërft les formes sémitiques 
du nom: F. E. C. Dietrich ? fait dériver le nom araméen du sésame 
de la racine šm signifiant entre autres sens: “ scharf sein, und stechen. 

. Als Schärfen werden nun auch die Gewürze angesehen, pikant 
schmeckende und so duftende ` syr. „ion as ‘cardamom’; gemein 
semitische sum ‘ Knoblauch’; der duftendste, kostbarste Oel, chald. 
SumSemä = onoauov.” . Fleischer? trouve cette étymologie 
insuffisante parce que le sesame “ an und für sich in frischem Zustande 
geruchlos ist.” Il explique le nom en partant de la racine šmm “ in der 
der Begriff schneller Beweglichkeit, geschäftigen Hin- und Herlaufen 
legt" ce qui se rapporte, au point de vue sémantique, plutôt à la 
fourmi, dont le nom en arameen ressemble à celui du sésame : 
Sumêana, susmand. 

M. Jastrow 4 ` propose une autre étymologie: “aram, šūmšum 
(prob. from &émé eo] sesamum (assyr. šamaššamu). Deriv. 
Sums*ma sesamum or poppy.” 

Ces hypothéses contradictoires ne permettent pas de considérer 
comme acquise l'origine sémitique de anca». 

De Candolle est d’avis que le sésame a été introduit des îles de la 
Sonde dans l'Inde 5 et Watt rappelle que Sesamum indicum se trouve 
à l'état sauvage dans les montagnes de Java." Mais la question de 
l'origine du sésame est obscure et ne paraît pas pour le moment 
susceptible d'étre tranchée d’une façon définitive. 

Néanmoins il semble qu’on soit fondé à présenter les Ebern 
suivantes. 

1) Bien que le sésame et la moutarde ne soient pas de la même 
famille, ils présentent certains caractères communs. L'un et l'autre 
sont remarquables par la petitesse de leurs graines; celles-ci sont 
oléagineuses et servent de médicament. Ces particularités pourraient 
expliquer le transfert du nom d'une espéce à l'autre. 

2) Si Sesamum indicum est originaire des iles de la Sonde, il a pu, 
en sé répandant vers l'Ouest, recevoir dans le monde sémitique un 
nom calqué sur celui de la moutarde. Il n'est pas impossible que ce 

: Code de Hammurabi, col. xiv, 22, 25, 31, 33, 47, 49, 59; col. xv, 3, etc. 
2 Abhandlungen fur Semitische Wortforschung, Leipzig, 1844, p. 64. 

3 Dans I. Levy, Chalddisches Wörterbuch, 1867, ii, p. 578. 

5 A Dictionary of the Targumim, eto., ii, s.v. Sümsum. 


5 Origine des plantes cultivées, p. 339. 
8 Economical Products of India, p. 982. 
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nom se confonde avec celui que nous venons d’étudier. Les formes 
sémitiques du nom du sésame se ramènent à un schéma consonantique 
$(m)5m où Pon peut reconnaître un préfixe 3(m) et une racine "ëm 
comparable à *säpi austroasiatique. Les formes comme šamaššamu, 
etc., seraient dues à une “ sémitisation ” du mot étranger qui le 
rapprochait du nom du soleil. Mais tout support chronologique fait 
actuellement défaut pour asseoir cette hypothèse et l’antiquité de 
certains noms sémitiques du sésame ne lui est pas favorable. 

Dans ces conditions, il semble préférable de considérer au moins 
provisoirement les noms de la moutarde et du sésame comme des mots 
distincts et indépendants. 


Sanskrit sa and sah 


By E. J. Rapson 


"HE forms of the nominative singular of the demonstrative pronoun 
or definite article and of the relative pronoun in Sanskrit and 
Greek correspond exactly in accordance with the regular sound- 
changes of each language :— 
sd, sd, tád : 6, LE ró :. I.E. "so, "sg, *tod ; 
yáh, yd, yád : ős, n, 6: LE. “os, "za, *çod. 

In Sanskrit the nom. sg. masc. has a double form—sá and sáh— 
the uninflected base and the base with the regular termination of the 
nom. sg. ; and in this respect Sanskrit finds its ports in ES Avestan 
hã and has(cit). 

So far, philologists seem not to have traced this characteristic 
beyond the Indian and Iranian groups of the Indo-European family 
of languages. Thumb, for instance (Handbuch des Sanskrit, $ 361) 
suggests that the forms with the nom. sg. termination may represent 
eine arische Neubildung. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
Greek counterpart of sáh is to be seen in the Homeric demonstrative 
pronoun ős; e.g. aAAa Kai ds deidowme “even he fears" (Iliad, 
xxi, 198). This demonstrative 6s is very rare in later Greek, but it 
survives in certain stock phrases: e.g. 9 ó óc, “said he”. 

We find, then, in early Greek no fewer than three different words 
which are all of them regularly represented by ös—the relative 
pronoun, Skt. yáh, I.E. “os; the demonstrative pronoun, Skt. sah, 
I.E. "sos; and the possessive pronoun, Skt. sudh, I.E. *suos. 

It is commonly assumed in Greek grammars that ős “he” is 
simply the relative used as a demonstrative ; and this ancient belief, 
dating from a period long before the existence of comparative 
philology, has become traditional, and has prevented Greek 
grammarians from seeing that this ös and 6 are inseparably connected 
not only in meaning but also in origin. 

Indian grammarians on the other hand have declined to admit 
that sa has an independent existence of its own: for them sa is 
merely a truncated form—sah with lopa of su, the termination of the 
nom. sg. masc. Thus in the Pada Patha of the Rigveda, which repre- 
sents the first step in the history of Sanskrit grammar—the vyäkarana 
of a sentence into the words of which it is composed, and of certain 
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compounds into their constituent elements—the sá of the Samhita 
Patha, in whatsoever connection it may oceur— whether before a 
consonant or before a vowel or as combining with a following vowel 
to form a diphthong—is invariably restored as sáh. 

sá devim éhá vaksatr (I, i, 2). 

Pada: sah-devän. 

sá id devésu gacchatı (I, i, 4). 

Pada: sah-it. 

yam sma prechänti kúha séti ghorám (IL, xu, 5). 

Pada: sdh-ite. 


The Indian grammarians were in fact wedded to a theory from 
_ the very beginning. They started with a postulate: every inflected 
word must have its proper suffix. If, then, the suffix is not manifest, 
its absence is due to adarsana and it must be supposed to exist. This 
is the doctrine of lopa or " omission ”, which Western grammars 
of Sanskrit have inherited from the Indian grammarians. Thus 
Whitney’s statement : 


‘The nominative masculine pronouns sds and esds and (Vedic) 
syás lose their s before any consonant" (A Sanskrit Grammar, 
Š 176a) is simply a paraphrase of Panini, VI, i, 182-3. Panini 
goes on to say (VI, i, 134) that for metrical reasons the same 
elision may take place before a vowel (with the consequential sandhi 
of the two vowels); and the Rigveda Prätisäkhya gives two lists (172 
and 173 ; ed. Max Müller, pp. 54—5) comprising twenty-six illustrations 
of this fusion of sá with different vowels; e.g. säsmin for så asmin ; 
séndra for sá indra; sese for sá i$e; sópamã for sá upamã; saind 
for sá end ` saúsadhih for sá ósadhih. In all these and similar instances 
sá is represented by sah in the Pada text. But, as a matter of simple 
observation, these “ exceptions " are so frequent that they supersede 
the rule. They are in fact m accordance with the general rule: 
“sa in RV. is in the great majority of cases combined with the 
following vowel (Whitney, $ 1768). 

The facts of the Vedic language are thus in agreement with the 
evidence supplied by comparative grammar, viz. that, like hà and 
has(ctt) m Avestan and o and os in Greek, sá and sák are alternative 
and independent forms of the demonstrative pronoun. In the Veda 
there is no such rigid distinction observable in the employment of the 
two forms as is ordained by the grammarians for Classical Sanskrit : 
sé is no doubt normally used before a consonant, but it is also 
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frequently used before a vowel; while sáh is always used in pausa 
and normally before a vowel. But there are a few undoubted instances 
of the occurrence of sáh followed by a consonant, particularly by 
t and p:— | 

nahi sás tava nó mama 

éästré anydsya rányat?, VIII, xxxiii, 16. 

yo no dvésty ddharah sds padista, III, hü, 21. 


When at a later date grammarians came to consider the prevailing 
usage, they laid down hard and fast laws: sa must always be used 
before consonants, and sah before vowels and im pausa. Panini 
assumes that before vowels the sandhi of the -ah in sah is precisely the 
same as that of any other -ah—so ’bravit, naro 'bravit (D. VI, i, 109) ; 
sa eti, nara ett (P., VIII, m, 18 and 19); that is to say, Panini holds 
(1) that -ah before all voiced sounds, whether vowels or consonants, 
becomes -0; (2) that this -o absorbs a following initial a-; and (3) 
that -o becomes -av before any other vowel. So far therefore, except 
as regards (2) in word-formation, e.g. bhavats, the principles of external 
and internal sandhi in Classical Sanskrit are identical; and as regards 
(3) it is explained that, when -av comes at the end of a word, the semi- 
vowel -v being very lightly pronounced (laghuprayatnatara) tends to 
disappear: in-the opinion of Säkalya it does in fact disappear; in 
the opinion of other grammarians its retention is optional, 1.e. either 
. visnav ehi or visna ehi is allowable. 

Curiously enough, Western scholars in their explanation. of this 
sandhi have sometimes adopted the doctrine of lopa and extended it 
beyond the limits contemplated by Panini. Thus Whitney says 
(8 175c) : “final as before any other vowel than a loses its s, becoming 
simple a." ` | | 

There can be no doubt that, in this respect at least, Panini has shown 
us the better way. 


3 


Pali bhünaha ` 
` - By BABURAM SAKSENA. 


‘PYHE word bhünaha occurs thrice! in Canonical Pali literature : 
(a) in the Sutta-nipàta ? as sg. voc. bhiinahu ; (b) in the Majjhima 
Nikãya š as sg. gen. bhünahuno ` and (c) in the, Jätaka * as pl. nom. 
bhünahuno. | 2" I 
The Sn. commentary (p. 479) explains bhünahu as bhütihanaka, 
vuddhi-näsaka and the Jätaka commentary (as quoted in the Pali 
Dict.) interprets bhiinahuno as isinam ativattüro attano vaddhiya 
hatatta bhünahuno. Lord Chalmers in his translation of the Majjhima 
Nikaya suggests “ puritanical” as the sense of bhünahuno, while 
Rähula Sankrtyayana in his Hindi translation 5 appears to have taken 
the word as a proper name (bhunabhü), used as an adjective of seyyam 
and not of Gotamassa; he leaves the term unexplained even in the 
glossary. mE 

Dr. W. Stede, in his Dictionary, notes the difficulty in the 
explanation of the word, and asks: ‘Is it an old mis-spelling for 
bhüta + gha? The latter of han?” Then he suggests “a destroyer 
of beings ". One does not find the word in Childers’s Dictionary. Bapat, 
in his edition of the Sn. (Poona, 1924, p. 181), merely quotes the com- 
mentary to explain the word. 

Pàh scholars have been misled by the commentaries in the inter- 
pretation of this word. bhünaha most certainly corresponds to Skt. 
bhrünahan-, bhrünaghna- “ the killer of an embryo, one who produces 
abortion ". The word bhrüna- occurs as early as the Rigveda (x, 155, 
2). The production of abortion is considered a heinous crime in the 
Mahabharata ; the Manusmrti prescribes a very heavy punishment 
for it. It was then, as ever now, one of-the most condemned crimes 

1 Rhys Davids and Stede: Pali Dictionary, vol. ini, p. 132. 

2 verse 664: mukhadugga vibhüla-m-anariya 

bhünahu papaka dukkatakäri. 
vv. ll. bhünahaja, bhünahota, bhühata. 

3 duddittham vata bho Bhäradväja addasüma ye mayam tassa bhoto Gotamassa. 
bhünahuno seyyam addasamäti. e 

4 ed. Fausboll vol. v, pp. 266, 272. 

5 Published by the Mahabodhı Society, Sarnath, Benares (1933), p. 292: bho 
Bharadvija! yah burã dekhna hud, jö ham më äp (ke?) Gautam kt Bhunabhü, Sayya 
kö dékha. i 

6 M, Williams, Skt. Eng. Dict., bhrüna. 
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in India. I quote the Vacaspatya (p. 4711) for the significance of the 
word bhrünaghna :—bhrünaghna — tri. bhrünam garbham hanti, han 
-ka. bhrünahatyä-kärake kuip, à atra; “api bhrünahanam 
masat.”—Manuh. 

With this interpretation of the word we arrive at very suitable 
sense for the passages where it occurs. In the Sn. the word 
stands on a par with terms indicating “ignoble, sinner”. The 
Maj. Ni. has the passage as an accusation by Magandiya, a heretic 
Brahmin, against the Buddha, and if the word did not contain an 
abuse of the Lord there would be no point in Bharadvaja, the host 
of the Lord, remonstrating with Magandiya and asking him to with- 
draw the accusation. As such Chalmers’s suggestion is unacceptable 
and Rahula Sankrtyayana’s interpretation evidently meaningless. 

It may be pointed out that this is not the only place where the 
Pali commentators have failed to catch the correct meaning due to 
their ignorance of Sanskrit and to their unfamiliarity with the cognate 
Sanskrit literature. As I have shown elsewhere,’ it is not only the Pali 
commentators, but sometimes the redactors of the canonical works 
also who offer fantastic and uncalled-for etymologies. 


1 Fantastic Etymologies in the Dhammapada, Ganganatha Jha Commemoration 
Volume. 


Historia de Gramatica Concani 


By MARIANO SALDANHA 


Tá 


. desde tempo remoto passa por vedade demonstrada o 
gad abudo de que a lingua desta terra (Goa), a lingua de meio 
milhão de homens, nem tem gramática nem é susceptível de ser eserita ; 
julgamos que ao menos faremos algum serviço se dissiparmos tão 
perniciosa ilusão, mostrando que à lingua concani não só tem a sua 
gramática, como qualquer outra mas que a mesma gramática foi 
em tempo formulada em regras e até impressa.” J. H. da Cunha 
Rivara, Ensaio Histórico da Lingua Concam, 1857, pg. 1. 


RIGEM E VALOR DAS PRIMEIRAS GRAMATICAS: O concani é a 
lingua vernácula de Goa (India Portuguesa) e dos paises circun- 
vizinhos, sendo hoje falada por mais de um milhäo e meio de pessoas ; 
e, apesar de ser muito propagada a instrugáo na sua área, é talvez 
a ünica lingua indiana, que, além de náo ter cultura literária, nem 
mesmo é objecto de ensino, oficial ou particular, no seu país,! cujos 
filhos preferem para êsse fim ou linguas extrangeiras, como portugués 
e inglês, ou as vizinhas marata e canarês. É verdade que, com 
o advento da civilizaçäo luso-cristä, os antigos missionérios, desde 
o século xvi, ministraram o ensino desta lingua, mas foi somente 
aos seus colegas europeus para os fins de catequese,? e não aos naturais, 
para o que compuseram graméticas e vocabulários, que seriam minas 
preciosas para a filologia indiana,? se tivessem todos chegado até nós. 
Déste modo o concani, dentre todos os vernáculos modernos da India, 
foi o primeiro a possuir uma gramática, gragas aos esforgos do 
benemérito jesuíta inglés Tomás Estêvão. 
Esta primeira tentativa, além de facilitar aos extranhos o estudo 
da lingua, estimulou e ajudou a organização de novos trabalhos 
1 Um professor de instrução primária; (Pe. Apuleio da Cunha), depois de aposentado, 
dedicou-se 20 ensino particular gratuito da lingua na Província de Perném, obtendo 


resultado animador. Mas a escola, que era móvel, morreu com êle. Ultimamente 
foi introduzido o seu ensino na Escola Superior Colonial de Lisboa. 


3 ff. , . desejando (Fr. Cristovam de Jesus) instruir na lingua canarina aos seus 
companheiros para o fim de conduzirem ao gremio da Igreja a muitos barbaros, 
esereveo ` Arte Grammatical da Lingoa Canarina . . ." Vergel das Plantas, de Fr. 


Jacinto de Deos, cap. i, pg. 10. | 

3 “Tt (konkani) also bas a large literature mostly dating from the glorious. times 
of the early Portuguese rule at Goa, and due to the surprising zeal and ability of the 
former jesuits, and for these reasons must be of great interest to a philologist.” A.C. 
Burnell, Specimens sof South Indian Dialects, n.9 1 en) 


> 
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similares devidos todos, ao princípio, à penas estrangeiras, aparecendo 
só mais tarde, desde o século xix, obras congéneres de estudiosos 
nativos. E assim, o número das gramáticas concanis, impressas e 
manuscritas, até hoje conhecidas, sobe a duas düzias; acham-se 
escritas em portugués, espanhol, latim, francés, inglés, marata, concani 
e talvez em canarês, algumas das quais só se encontram hoje nas 
bibliotecas eruditas de Londres. A pobresa dos missionärios concorreu 
para que algumas dessas obras nunca lograssem ser impressas.* 

A maior parte destas gramaticas, tendo sido escritas em paises 
e epocas diferentes, representam as formas coloquiais correntes, nos 
ültimos cinco séculos, desde Bacaim e a Ilha de Salsete no norte, 
até Mangalore no sul; e, como tal, a sua leitura é muito proveitosa 
para o estudo comparativo e evolutivo da lingua nos seus variados 
dialectos, mesmo admitindo que sejam inexactas em algumas 
afirmações, o que, aliás, não é de extranhar por parte da maioria 
désses autores, para quem o idioma n&o era vernäculo, quando se 
repara que algums dos ültimos gramäticos, näo obstante serem filhos 
do pais, näo teem escapado a incorrecçôes. 

À presente memöria, porém, näo visa a êste estudo comparativo, 
ou à gramática histórica da hngua, mas unicamente à histéria da sua 
gramática, isto 6, tenta organizar dessas gramáticas uma relaçäo 
bibliográfica completa, quanto permitem os conhecimentos actuais, 
e Indicar a maneira como as mais importantes dentre elas interpretaram 
e resolveram os principais problemas gramaticais. 

Tratando-se de bibliografia concani, não se pode deixar em silêncio 
o venerando nome de Joaquim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara, a quem 
se deve a primeira e única bibliografia geral, incluindo a gramatical, 
embora incompleta, publicada no seu valioso Ensaio Histórico da Inngua 
Concant, que ainda hoje não perdeu a sua actualidade. Este inesquecível 
concanófilo, tendo ido para a India em 1856, como Secretário Geral 
do Govêrno e Comissário dos Estudos, empregou, infelizmente sem 
proveito, o seu melhor esfôrço pela cultura da lingua, quer 
recomendando o seu ensino e dando as necessárias instruções, quer 
iniciando, logo em 1857, a publicação de três gramáticas e um 
dicionário, os quais todos, com a excepção da gramática de Estêvão, 

1 * Não se têm dado ao prelo muitos destes Dés visto carecermos de cabedais 
pela pobresa evangélica que profegamos e os que se deram à estampa se deve à 
dihgéneia dos autores que souberam dedicar os seus livros a pessoas Reais e Ilustres, 


as quais mandaram imprimir com seu dispêndio.” Histor. dos Conv. e-Coleg., etc., de 
S. Thomé da Provincia de 8. Francisco em Goa, ps. 31; Ms, Biblit. Nal. F.G., n.0 177, 


pg. 31. pe. =ë m 
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se encontravam ‘em Ms. e se teriam certamente perdido para a 
posteridade, se êle os não tivesse salvado. da destruição, criando assim 
para à sua memória jús ao eterno reconhecimento dos povos concanis.' 

O NOME DA.LINGUA : Antes do mais, porém, é necessário desfazer 
uma confusão em que pode tropeçar o leitor por causa da variedade 
de nomes com que é designada: a lingua, tais como canarim, concanim 
gomantaki, brámana, goani, etc, E 

Como a primitiva lingua dos indo-drias, que n&o o Buba nome especial, 
sendo mais tarde conhécida por sânscrito, assim o idioma goês,. que 
é irmáo do marata, era apenas designado pelos naturais como ëm oh 
bhas, a nossa lingua e fora do pais por gow ou Goenchi bhäs, lingua de 
Goa. Entre os maratas eruditos é geralmente conhecida por gomantaki, 
de Gomantaka, nome sanscritico de Goa. 

Os antigos portugueses, incluindo os missionérios, deram-lhe 
varios nomes, qual déles mais desarrazoado, sendo o mais vulgar o de 
“ lingua canarim " , um absurdo que, talvez por o ser, mais se apegou 
e generalizou. Ninguem ignora que o idioma goes é indo-árico ou 
sanscritico, irmão de marata, nada tendo portanto de comum com o 
canari, cuja gramática e o léxico são muito diferentes, como lingua 
dravídica que é, e alheia ao sânscrito. Os missionários, que estudavam 
os vernáculos e muitos andaram pelo Canará, deviam reconhecer a 
impropriedade do têrmo; mas, como não escreviam para filólogos, 
seguiram a prática corrente. Assim, Estêvão designou-a por “ lingua 
canarim ” e o missionário português (infra n.º 2), cuja gramática, 
aliás, trata do marata concânico das províncias do norte, Baçaim, 
Bandorá, Bombaim, chamou-a tambem “ Arte Canarina da lingua do 
Norte". Todos os autores, porém, reconhecem em Goa duas formas’ 
de falar: a plebeia, um tanto irregular, chamada canarim e a outra 
mais regular, usada pelas classes cultas, a qual chamavam lingua 
canarim brämana ou simplesmente brámana de Goa. Como era esta 
última variedade a. preferida pelos europeus, e mesmo por outras 
castas, para a escrita, sermões e uso religioso, foi ela tomada. para 
norma por todas as gramáticas, incluindo a de Estêvão, a qual, apezar 
de se dizer da lingua canarim sem acrescentar brámana, cingiu-se, 
contudo, ao falar bramänico, como sé vê do seu contéxto; também 
a licença do ordinário para a sua impressão se lhe refere como “ arte 
‘da lingua canarin brámana"'. Para o seu Purana, porém, escrito para 
a leitura dos nativos, Estêvão preferiu, como mais apropriada para. 
a nobresa do assunto, o marata, M arättiye bhässena lihilé ähe, como 


diz, embora substituisse algumas formas e locuções eruditas por outras 
à dt 
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de “linguage bramana ” local (concani), como mais compreensíveis 
do vulgo. Os missionários que foram encarregados de dar o seu parecer 
para a primeira edição déste Purana dizem-no escrito em " linguage 
bramana marastta", distinguindo-a assim da vernácula, chamada 
“ bramana canarim ” e não marastta. Fazia-se, portanto, já nessa 
época distinção entre o chamado canarim ou dialecto de Goa e o 
marata, ou marastta (de Maharastra). 

. Os primeiros gramáticos que empregaram o têrmo próprio foram 
Arcamone (século xvii, n.º 13) e o missionário italiano (sec. xviii, 
n.º 7). Arcamone chama “ lingua concânica " a de Goa e “ decánica " 
a marata; e o italiano chama- a “ lingua Concanã " e ‘ de Concanä " 
e às vezes também “ concani" ; mas esta última palavra pode bem 
ser modificação de Rivara, análoga à que fêz na impressão doutras 
gramáticas, substituindo Arte Cunarina -por Gramática Concant, 
para evitar confusão. No século xrx aparece também empregado por 
alguns cristãos de (Goa o nome Gomantaki, usado em marata. 
Preferiram-no ao concani, tanto para destinguir o idioma goês 
do concani falado no norte do Concão, como para ligar o nome da 
lingua ao do país (Gomantaka = Goa). Actualmente a designação 
mais adoptada é a de concani. Houve, porém, um gramático moderno, 
que, inspirado talvez pelo inglés goanese, preferiu chamar-lhe goami, 
nome inteiramente anti-etimólogico e exótico, que o próprio autor 
abandonou, em vista de razões que lhe foram expostas, mas não sem 
nos informar que “ alacremente fôra aceito por muitos ” talvez para 
justificar os psicologistas, para quem o povo ssó tem alacridade para 
aceitar o que fôr errado, como canari em vez de concani. O único 
nome que seria mais apropriado ao dialecto de Goa, como sendo ao 
mesmo tempo popular, geográfico e etimológico, é o que corre entre 
os povos circunvizinhos, que lhe chamam govi (de Gová ou Govém 
= Goa), como em português seria goes. Costuma-se ainda designá-lo 
em português local por lingua da terra ou simplesmente por lingua, 
como em: F. pregou em lingua, i.é., em concani. 

BIBLIOGRAFIA : O primeiro autor a figurar nesta bibliografia é, como 
já se disse, o jesuíta inglês Tomás Estêvão (Thomas Stephens), cuja 
gramática é o trabalho pioneiro no género. 

Nascido em Inglaterra em 1549, Estêvão partiu de Roma para 
Lisboa e daqui para a India, tendo vivido em Goa desde 1579 a 1619, 
em que morreu com a idade de 70 anos no colégio de Rachol, de que 
era Reitor. A Estêvão cabe a primazia em alguns factos de história 
e linguística indianas. Pois foi êle o primeiro inglês que chegou a 
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India via Cabo e foram as suas cartas escritas ao. pai, que, segundo 
dizem, animaram os ingleses a tentar as primeiras relagdes comerciais 
“com a India; e em Goa empregou a sua influência em favor de seus 
patricios.! Foi êle o primeiro europeu que organizou uma gramática 
indiana (a de concani); e foi também quem compoz o primeiro 
catecismo na mesma lingua ? e o primeiro poema cristão em marata 
(o Purana da história bíblica) ? ao qual cabe a glória de ser a primeira 
obra em-lingua indiana, de caráter literário, impressa (1615) em 
carateres romanos ` e o seu. prefácio é citado como um dos primeiros 
espécimens de prosa marata *; e, finalmente, foi ainda êsse mesmo 
inglés, que, dois séculos antes do seu patrício William Jones, comunicou 
para a Europa a semelhança entre as linguas indianas e o grego e o 
latim. " Many are the languages of these places—escrevia êle para 
seu irmão em outubro de 1583.—Their pronunciation is not disagreable 
and their structure is allied to Greek and Latin. The poraste and 
constructions are of a wonderful kind. ” 5 

O nome de Tomás Estêvão bem merece, portanto, não só da Igreja, 
mas também de Portugal, Inglaterra e India, e especialmente dos 
idiomas marata e concani, cujas cristandades, em algumas partes, se 
deleitam ainda hoje com a leitura do seu Purana." 

À gramática de Estevam foi impressa com êstes dizeres : 


1— IESUS MARIA | ARTE DA | LINGOA CANA | RIM, 
composta pelo Padre | Thomaz- estevaó da Companhia de | IESUS & 
acrecentada pello Padre | Diogo Ribeiro da mesma Côpanhia. | E 


nouamente reuista, e emendada por | outros quatro Padres da mesma 
4 
Companhia ; KH, S |-Com Licença da S. Inquisicam d Or | dinario, | 

1 Eram Ralph Fitch, e mais três companheiros, que, tentando uma viagem 
terrestre para a India. foram presos pelos portugueses em Ormús, e mandodos 
para Goa. . 

3 Intitula-se: “Doutrina Christi Em Lingua Bramana Canarim Ordenada a 
maneira de Dialogo pera ensinar cs mininos. Cöposta pollo Padre Thomas Estevaö da 
Companhıa de Iesus, natural de Lödres, Me ” O de S. Francisco Xavier, que o 
precedeu, era em portugués. 

3 Editado pela 4a: vez por Joseph L. Saldanha com uma valiosa Introdugäo, 
Mangalore 1907. A obra tem imitado täo bem o estilo e a linguagem dos puranas 
hindus, que um autor de literatura marata (Bhavé) supôe seja escrita por algum hindu 
. sob a direcção de Estevam. - 

* Vid. R. Bh. Joshi, Maräfht Bhaxechi Ghatnä, pg. 304 e seg. - 

5 Vid. o Purana, Introdug&o de Saldanha. ` | 

* Os 60 mil prisioneiros de Mangalore, levados por Tipu Sultáo para Seringapatan, 
confortavam-se, nas agruras do cativeiro, lendo em comum éste Purana; cit. Saldanha. 
Nas províncias do Norte é mais lido o Purana de Francisco Vaz Guimarães, 
transliterado pelos nativos em carateres maratas. 
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em Rachol, no Collegio de Š. Ignacio | da Companhia de IESU. Anno 
de | 1640 (Vid. Estampa).! 

Foi pois impressa 21 anos depois da morte do autor, sendo hoje 
impossível saber-se qual a parte original e quais os acrescentamentos 
e emendas dos outros padres. Desta edição supunha-se existirem só 
dois exemplares e ambos em Londres,? pertencentes um à Biblioteca 
do India Office, que, porém, já o não possui, e o outro à Biblioteca da 
School of Oriental Studies, o qual ainda lá existe, faltando-lhe a 
primeira página e algumas no fim. A Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, 
porém, possui um exemplar inteiro e bem conservado, O frontispício 
é encerrado em moldura gráfica. Devem ser, portanto, êstes dois 
últimos os únicos exemplares que, actualmente, se sabe existirem. 


O livro foi reimpresso por Cunha Rivara sob êste título : 


“ Grammatica da Lingua Concani, composta pelo Padre Thomaz 
Estevão e acrescentada por outros Padres da Companhia de Jesus. 
Segunda impressão correcta e annotada: à que precede como 
introdução a Memoria sobre a distribuição geografica das principais 
linguas da India, por Sir Erskine Perry, e o Ensaio Historico da Lingua 
Concani pelo Editor. Nova-Goa; na Imprensa Nacional 1857." 
Esta primeira gramática e a do n.º 7 representam a variedade coloquial 
de Salsete. 

2 — Arte Canarina na Inngoa do Norte. Ms. anónimo, que 
** pelos seus carateres extrinsecos e dição " conjecturou C. Rivara ser 
da autoria de “algum Religioso Franciscano ou da Companhia de 
Jesus, residente em Thaná, na Ilha de Salsete, onde, sem dúvida, foi 
composta a obra ” E, por isso, ao editá-la, deu-lhe esta fachada: 
“ Gramática da Lingua Concani no dialecto do Norte, composta no 
seculo xvit por um Missionário Portugués; e agora pela primeira 
vez dada à estampa. Nova Goa; na Imprensa Nacional; 1858.” 
É por isso conhecida como a “ gramática do Missionário, Português ”. 


1 Dando o seu parecer para esta impressão, diz o P.º Estêvão da Cruz : “ achei 
a lingua toda reduzida a regras e preceitos de grammatica muito certos, e bom e fácil 
estilo pera se poder aprender com facilidade . . . e os autores todos della de muito 
grande louvor.” Este P. Cruz é o mesmo que compôs em " hnguagem bramana 
marastta " um poema intitulado “ Discurso sôbre a vinda do Apóstolo S. Pedro" 
ao qual Rivara chama O Purana da Biblioteca (de Goa) por ignorar o nome do autor 
pela razão de estar truncado o respectivo exemplar. Ele não era português, como 
supôs Barb. Machado, mas sim francês, como se lê no mesmo Discurso. Curioso é 
que, como se desconhecesse o Purana de T. Estêvão, diz que as matérias do om poema 
sam muitas delas pouco ou nunca tratadas neste estylo e linguagem e assim não poudemos 
ter a quem imitar. 

2 Cit. Saldanha, pg. 37. 
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Esta é a primeira gramática marata, escrita em lingua- europeia 
e representa o dialecto concânico do norte, ou o marata coloquial de 
Baçaim, Bandorá, Bombaim, e outros territórios do norte do Concão, 
ao tempo sob o domínio português, do mesmo modo como a do n.º 16 
representa o marata decânico. Embora não digam respeito propria- 
mente à lingua goesa, merecem estas ambas ser aqui mencionadas 
como um bom auxiliar para o estudo comparativo côncano-marata. 
Bem diz Rivara: “ Pareceu-nos que esta (do n.º 2), além de ser um 
novo monumento dos trabalhos literários dos portugueses no Oriente, 
seria um complemento não só útil mas indispensável à Gramática do 
Padre T. Estêvão ; pois, sendo ordenada pelo mesmo plano e sistema, 
facilmente se confrontarão, por meio dela, as diferenças dos dialectos 
concanis de Goa e Baçaim e se elucidarão e confirmarão mutuamente 
as regras e idiotismos da lingua geral.” 

É provavelmente a esta gramática, ou à do n. ° 16, impressa em 1778, 
que se refere Carey na sua '' Grammar of the Mahratta Language, by 
W. Carey, teacher of sanscrit, bengalee and mahratta . . . in the 
College of Fort William ` Serampore, 1805." Diz Carey : ‘ A grammar 
of this language was ne written many years ago in the Portuguese 
tongue ; but the writer of this not having been able to procure a copy 
of it, could not derive any assistance from the labours of its author, 
and has therefore been obliged to strike out a plan of his own." E 
foi pena, por que a gramática portuguesa teria fornecido a Carey 
"s elementos que lhe escaparam. | 

— “ Arte da Lingua Canarina, por Fr. Gaspar de 8. Miguel, 
4^, ^ É assim mencionada por Barbosa Machado na sua Biblioteca 
Lusitana, donde a cita C. Rivara, que néo a viu. Talvez seja a mesma 
obra cuja cópia existe na Biblioteca da Sch. Or. Stud. (Marsden 
Collection, ii, 559, n.º 1) e é assim intitulada : ." T Jesu Maria Ioseph. 
Grammatica da lingua bramana que corre na Ilha de Goa e sua comarca." 
Ms anónimo, seguido imediatamente, no mesmo Codex, doutro 
(n.º ii), que é: “ Syntaxis copiosissima na lingua bramana e pollida 
composta, pello-Pe. Fr. Gaspar de S. Miguel, Portugues, frade menor, 
Pregador e mestre, dela etc." (era frade de S. Tomé da Provincia de 8. 
Francisco, em Goa). Sáo 39 folhas ou 78 páginas, contendo 205 regras. 


“Pelo desenvolvimento da sintaxe, que está em proporção com o do 


n.º 1 (fonética e morfologia), parece que os dois números são partes da 
mesma, obra — a gramática de Fr. Gaspar. _ 

4 — “ Arte Gramatical da Lingua Canarina, por Fr. Christovam 
de Jesus; Ms." Assim citada por C. Rivara, também sob a autoridade 
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de Barbosa. Mas a cópia que se encontra na mesma School of Or. St. 
(Marsden Col., u, 559, n.º iii) traz éste título : " Gramatica da Lingua 
Bramana ordenada | pel-lo Pe. Fr. Christováo de lesus no anno de | 
1635." Tem 42 (?) folhas, em letra muito fina, mas bem perceptivel. 
Começa pelas declinações. 

À impressão destas duas últimas gramáticas seria interessante para 
o estudo da variedade coloquial de Bardês, onde missionava a órdem 
dos franciscanos, a que pertenciam os dois autores. 

5 — “ Arte de Gramatica da Lingoa Bracmana, disposta em IT 
Livros; Obra mui necessaria para os Missionarios, Pregadores, 
Confessores, Compositores, Poetas e Estudantes nas partes deste 
Oriente. Na Ilha de Chorão. Escrita por Estudante Simão Al'z 
(Alvarez) Bragmane, Semnoye, Choranense, etc. Anno mpcrcrv.” 
É Ms., de autor desconhecido, sendo talvez o Semnoye Choranense, 
como entende Rivara, um simples copista, devendo por isso a palavra 
“ escrita " ser entendida por tresladada. 

6 — Gramática citada (sem título) por Francisco Luis Gomes 
(n.º 10) como “ante-posta ao Ms. de um Dicionário escrito no ano 
de 1695”. Provavelmente é a gramática n.º 5, que é acompanhada 
de um “vocabulario em tres linguas, escrito por Simão Al'z e seu 
pai Lourenço Alz, mpcıov”. Pelas poucas referências que Gomes 
lhe faz parece ser um trabalho interessante e é pena não ter sido 

impresso. 
|... 1 — Grammatica ou Observações Grammaticais sôbre a Lingoa de 
Concanä. Ms. anónimo, impresso por C. Rivara sob o título: 
“ Grammatica da Lingua Concani escrita em Portugues por um 
Missionario Italiano. Nova Goa na Imprensa Nacional; 1859.” “É, 
escreve Rivara, segundo todas as notícias que temos podido obter, 
obra do Padre Fr. Francisco Xavier de Santana, italiano, Carmelita 
descalço, Missionário no Canard, Arcebispo de Sardes e ultimamente 
Vigário Apostólico em Verapoly. Da obra se vê que foi escrita no 
Canará e na lingua portuguesa com seus resaibos da italiana, os quais 
tomamos a liberdade de corrigir, sem contudo alterar no mínimo o 
pensamento do autor.”  É de extranhar, porém, que éste erudito 
editor, que, aliás, a propósito do Ms. n.º 2, indica o século em 
que o supõe escrito, nada diga neste ponto com respeito a esta 
gramática, nem mencione a data da estada na India de Fr. Francisco 
Xavier, limitando-se a dizer “ultimamente Vigário Apostólico " 
mantendo a mesma atitude todas as vezes que se refere a êsse frade 
(cf. Ensaio Hist. da Ling. Conc., pg. xxxix n.b e pg. oxviii; e Dicion. 
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Cone. Port. composto por um Miss. Ital. 1869, Pref. pg.i). Asua opinião, 
porém, dá margem a certos reparos : 

I Não há na obra cousa que denuncie ter sido escrita no Canará, 
a não ser um parêntese nesta regra da pg. 24: “ O modo único de 
fazer fracções de inteiros neste paiz (Sunkery no Canará) he de fazer 
quatro partes iguais. . . ." Se éste parêntese é do original, não se 
explica que o autor, versado como era em marata, limitasse só a 
Sunkery uma prática que devia saber ser geral em todo o Maharastra 
e mesmo fora ; e êle próprio diz adiante a pg. 45 que isso é “ costume 
dos indianos”. 

Il .O alfabeto que indica como usado no país é o marata e não 
o canarês em que naquela região escrevem o concani. 

III Todas as formas gramaticais dadas são de Salsete (Goa) e 
não se encontra nenhuma de tantas peculiares ao Canará e que são 
mencionadas por Noronha e Maffei (n.º 18 e 19). 

IV Os poucos nomes geográficos citados são todos extra-canareses, 
como Goa, Bardês, Anjuna, Bombay, Surrate. 

V Se Fr. Francisco Xavier era Carmelita descalço, não podia ter 
vivido e aprendido o concani em Goa, donde os Carmelitas tinham sido 
expulsos em 1702; nem podia ter sido missionário em Sunkery, que 
pertencia ao Padroado portugués; nem podia escrever em português 
para os seus colegas carmelitas, que eram estrangeiros. 

Todavia podemos continuar a designar o livro como a “ gramatica 
do missionário italiano " em vista dos tais ''resaibos" da lingua 
italiana. f 

8 — “ Francisco José Vieira, Desembargador da Relaçäo (1809— 
1818): Reduziu a regras e preceitos gramaticais o idioma próprio de 
Goa, segundo afirma o Sr Manoel Felecíssimo Lousada de Araujo, 
também Desembargador da mesma Relação, na Segunda Memória 
Descritiva e Estatística das Possessões Portuguesas na Ásia, publicadas 
em 1842 nos Annais Marítimos e Coloniais pg. 451” (Rivara). 

9 — “D. Fr. Manoel de 8. Galdino, Arcebispo de Goa (1812- 
1831). Tendo-se aplicado ao estudo da lingua, chegou a pregar nela, 
segundo dizem. Há tradição vaga de que também compuzera uma 
gramática, mas ninguém a viu nem dá outra notícia dela. Talvez 
possuisse algum exemplar da que agora reimprimimos (de Estêvão) 
ou cópia de alguma outra e daí viesse a fama de ser obra sua ”. Rivara. 

10 — Notas Gramaticais dadas por Francisco Luis Gomes como 
suplemento à Gramática de Estevam, na seção de Rivara (1857). 
É matéria na maior parte extraída do Ms. do n. "ds sendo, contudo, 
algumas originais e valiosas.. 
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A estas dez gramäticas, indicadas por C. Rivara, podem-se agora 
acrescentar mais as seguintes 17 : 


11 — “ Arte e Doutrina Christa em lingca Canarim.” Ms anónimo, 
existente na Sch. O.S. (Marsd. Coll, 11.280). Está truncado, tendo 
perdido as três primeiras folhas. Não tem data; mas certas tabelas 
que veem no fim levam a supor que tenha sido escrita em 1615 menos 
19 anos = 1596, ou 23 anos antes da morte de Estêvão. Em vista 
de muitas analogias, parece ser baseada na Arte dêste jesuita, se não 
éa própria Arte, ou cópia, da mesma, feita antes de ser esta acrescentada 
por outros padres, tanto mais que é acompanhada de um " Confessionario 
e Doutrina em Lingua bramana canarim ordenada de dialogo que 
se ensina Pellos Padres da Companhia de Jesus na India Oriental” 
o qual em grande parte se conforma, no texto e até no título, com o 
catecismo de Estêvão. ' 

12 — “ Arte do Canarym, composta pelos nossos Padres e tresladada 
polla mão do clerigo Antonio da Silva, Bramane de Margão. Tenha-se 
em muita estima porque este clerigo a tresladou com muita curiosidade 
sem erros, pa. o Pe. Antonio de Magalhães hindo a Roma por Proc.” 
a levar como levou e a tornou a trazer o Pe. Fran.” Caru.º hindo lá 
por Procurador.” No British Museum (Add. Mss. n.º 10.359). Também 
tem grande semelhança com a de Estevam, embora trate primeiro das 
declinações e só no fim, da fonética. 

O mesmo Ms. contém ainda :. a) “ Alguns confisionarios na lingua 
da terra mto. bons; b) À doutrina christã abreviada com todo essencial 
que hii Xpão (christão) deve saber; c) A Cartilha e doutrina toda 
int. tresladada da impressa composta pello Pe. Thomás Estevão ”. 

13 — “Janua Indica, sive Pro Concanica et Decanica Linguis 
Manuale Indias Ingressuris per opportunum P. Ignatius Arcamone e 
Societate Jesu Indiae Candidatis Socrys Dedicat.” 1 Ms., provavelmente 
original, existente na Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, (Reserv. 
n.º 3.049). Não tem data, mas deve ser do meado do seculo XVIL 
em que Arcamone esteve na India. Trata primeiro do concani de 
Goa e em seguida expôe os pontos em que éste se diferença do marata 
decánico. 

1 Embora o seu nome, como italiano, fósse Arcamoni, na India assinava 
Arc(h\amone. Viveu mais de 20 anos un Salsete (Goa) e publicou em concani—1, 
Explicaçôes dos Evangelhos Dominicais de todo o ano. Sagallea Varussache ete ; 
e 2, um Comentario sôbre o Purgatório. Po êle que em 1656 deu o visto em português 
assinando P.” Ignatio Archamone as Jardim dos Pastores, em Concanı, do P.e Miguel 


d'Almeida. Janua Indica as estilo da época em que havia Janua Graeca, Janua 
Hebraica, etc. 
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"14 — * Grammatica Linguae "Cünarinae, quam gentiles Goani et 
circumjacêntes Ethnici inter se: loquun "por Charles. Przikril. 
Foi escrita em Goa nomeado do sec. xv. Przikril, que era jesuíta, 
natural de Praga, esteve em Goa desde 1748 ate -1759, em que, 
pela extingáo da Companhia, foi mandado preso, juntamente com 
outros colegas, para Lisboa, onde foi pósto em liberdade a pedido da 
rainha austríaca Maria Teresa, regressando à sua terra. 

15 —“ Prosodia della Lingua Canarina ” pelo Pe. Diogo do Amaral 
S. J. (sec. xvi). Seria interessante, porque não existe outro trabalho 
sôbre a prosôdia e metrificaçäo em concani. S Ss 

16 — “ Grammatica Marastia a mais vulgar que se pratica nos 
Reinos de Nizamaxé e Idalxá ; offerecida aos muitos (sic) Reverendos 
Padres e Missionarios dos ditos Reinos. Em Roma MDCCLXXVII. 
Na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregação de Propaganda Fide.” 8.º, 
. 45 pags. Desta edição existem dois exemplares em Londres: um na 
8.0.8. e o outro no India Office. O livrinho foi reimpresso com o-mesmo 
título em “ Lisboa na Impressão Regia ; Anno 1805” 51 pags. Não 
dá nenhum prefácio ou advertência que lance alguma luz sôbre o livro, 
ou o seu autor; só à última página traz o Decretum Sacrae Con- 
gregationis Generalis de Propaganda ide, de 26 de Janeiro, 1778, 
mandando-o imprimir “ Europaeis characteribus” na Imprensa da 
Congregação, donde parece que o aútor é jesuíta, mas o livro não é 
mencionado na bibliografia jesuítica de Sommervogel. -` 

17 — “ Esquisse Grammaticale de la Langue de Goa, por Johannes 
Gonsalves.” Não tem a página-fachada, parecendo ser separata de 
alguma revista. Nào se sabe o lugar nem o ano da publicaçäo (será 
1879, como indicou o catálogo de uma livraria francesa ?) Não se sabe 
também se o autor é indiano, se europeu. Por algumas incorrecções 
que diz não pode ser filho de Goa.. Começa por afirmar que “ Pidiome, 
goénse est composé de maratte, de sanskrit et de persan ” (!). 

18 — “ Konkani Grammar; by Rev. J. Pio Noronha.” Mangalore. 
Ms. de que existem duas cópias no British Museum (Oriental Mss. 
2.130). Uma destas cópias, pertenceu ao Dr. A. C. Burnell, como ` 
se vé da seguinte nota do seu punho, escrita na primeira página. 
“This Konkani Grammar was written for me by a Catholic priest 
at Mangalore, named Noronha; he-was a konkani by race and had 

devoted much time to the study of his native language (1873-4). 
A.B." (Sold to the Museum 18 Jan., 1884.) É um trabalho extenso, 
Pa 553 fols. mas, apesar de ser moderno, é escrito sem o devido 
critério gramatical. , , i 


- 
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19 — “A Konkanı Grammar, by Angelus Francis Xavier Maffei, 
S.J. Mangalore, Basel Mission Press; 1882." Esta gramática, aliás 
bem coordenada, näo podia deixar de conter certas deficiéncias, 
escrita como foi depois de um estudo sé de ano e meio da lingua, 
deficiéncias que foram reparadas pela obra seguinte : 

20 — “ À Sweet Voice from the Konkanı Desert (Konkni Ränäntlo 
Sabhit Sundar Talo), by A. F. X. Maffei S.J., Mangalore, 1884 (?}.” 
É uma gramática complementar e correccional da anterior.! 

21 — Gomantaki Bhäshä. Elementos gramaticais dados em marata 
por Ramach. Bh. Gunjikar no seu Sarasvati-Mandala, Bombaim, 1884. 

22 — Elements of Konkam Grammar, by Sten Konow, no 
Linguistico Survey of India, de Sir G. Grierson. Vol. Marathi. 1905. 

28 — Konkan Bhäxechem Laghu Vyäkarana, por G. O. Pires, 
Bombaim, 1907. É a primeira gramática organizada em concani 
e para os naturais; mas, tendo sido escrita em carateres balbodha 
e sem reclamo, é complétamente. desconhecida. O autor considera 
esta sua tentativa “ a primeira para a compilação de uma gramática 
da lingua concani ” naturalmente porque não teve ciência de tantas 
outras que o precederam. O autor, que muito se empenhava pela 
cultura da sua lingua vernácula por parte dos seus patrícios, publicou 
também nos mesmos corateres, as primeiras cartilhas para a leitura. 
A sua gramática, decalcada sôbre a Marathi Laghu Vyäkarana, de 
Dadobá Panduranga, é, como esta, muito elementar. 

24 — Concannı Bhäxechem Laghu Veäcrann, por Duarte Francis 
Dantas, Savantvadi 1910. Im concani, carateres romanos segundo 
o sistema da União Goana (vide adiante). Introdução por Jerome 
A. Saldanha. É também elementar de 36 páginas. 

25 — Elementos de Gramática Concani, por Mons. S. Rodolfo 
Dalgado. Não chegou a ser impressa pela antecipação da morte do 
autor, que, em 1922, ofereceu o Ms. à Biblioteca Nacional de Nova 
Goa, onde ao presente se encontra. É a única gramática que, além 
de ser correcta e cientificamente coordenada é suficientemente desen- 
volvida, segundo o plano da gramática marata de Navalkar. O autor 
tentou no fim um estudo sôbre a gramática histórica da lingua, que 
não poude continuar pela gravidade da sua última doença. Os 
exemplos são escritos em alfabeto balbodh e no dos orientalistas com 
certas modificações, 


1 Maffei era tão apreciador da lingua, que lhe chamou “sweet voice" e na 
gramática escreve ` " Konkani is a rich and beautiful language, although at present in, 
an ignoble state, because it is far more perfect than many European languages; 
yet it is altogether uncultivated and appears to be the most imperfect.” 
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26 — Blementos Gramaticais de Concani, pelo Con. J. de Sousa, 
Lisboa, 1929. Compreende s6 a fonética e a morfologia e alguns 
apontamentos avulsos sôbre a sintaxe. . 

27 — " Gramática da Lingua Concani, por V. J. Janim Rangel; 
Bastorá, 1933.” E escrita em portugués e concani em carateres 
romanos segundo o sistema popular. 

Eis a relação que se poude organizar com o auxílio de elementos 
colhidos em bibliotecas. É possivel que tivesse havido mais gramáticas, 
hoje de todo desconhecidas ; e mesmo nem todos os dados säo 
suficientes para a reconstituição bibliográfica. Assim, por exemplo, 
um Codex da Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa dá como ao tempo existentes, entre 
os livros do Convento da Cruz dos Milagres de Goa, as seguintes 
gramáticas : a) “ De M.) Alvares, duas Artes; b) Duas Artes da lingua 
da terra, uma impressa e outra Ms.” A informação é tão manca, que ` 
não se sabe quem eram os autores das duas artes da lingua da terra, 
nem de que lingua eram as artes de M Álvares. Seriam a do 
n.º 5, que era em “dois Livros”? Mas esta era escrita por Simão 
Alvarez e seu pai Lourenço Alvarez e não por M.d. É provável que 
se refira ao célebre jesuíta Manuel Álvares, que deixou alguns trabalhos 
sôbre a gramática latina. 

Um facto a notar é que, apezar de tantas gramáticas e algumas 
delas “impressas, nenhum dos autores—com a excepção dos quatro 
últimos--cita qualquer dos seus predecessores ou mostra ter dêles 
conhecimento, produzindo portanto um trabalho independente. Só 
o missionário português (n.º 2) fala, às vezes, da “ Arte de Goa ”, 
parecendo referir-se à Arte de Estêvão, sôbre cujo plano é coordenada 
a sua, 

ORGANIZAÇÃO GRAMATICAL: Os primeiros autores, não tendo 
nenhuma obra indígena que lhes servisse de guia, seguiram o sistema 
de gramática latina, tanto mais que escreviam para missionários 
europeus. : 

Dividiram, em geral, a sua Arte em três partes principais: “ A 
primeira parte—diz Estévio—trata do alfabeto e das nossas letras 
que respondem aos carateres da terra e dos acentos e pronunciagäo. 
À segunda das oito partes da oraçäo. A terceira contém a syntaxis." 
A maior parte déles não trata da composição e derivação, de que o 
primeiro a se ocupar foi talvez Arcamone. ` 

Na Fonética, o primeiro problema em que deviam ter esbarrado é 
o do alfabeto e ortografia. Näo possuimos monumentos literários 
anteriores à dominação portuguesa, para sabermos se a lingua teria, 
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nessa época, manifestação gráfica e em que carateres, 1. é., se maratas 
ou canareses. Estêvão fala das “nossas letras que respondem aos 
carateres da terra" e especifica ` “ nestas terras os carateres não são 
letras senão sílabas” o que se aplica tanto ao alfabeto marata como 
ao canarês, que devia ter sido familiar em Goa na dominação de 
Vijayanagar, como o provam alguns documentos concanis dessa época, 
escritos em carateres canareses, que se encontram em arquivos 
comunais. O Missionário italiano, porém, dá expressamente o alfabeto 
marata como o vernáculo da terra. Mas qual seria a lingua eserita ? 
Seria de facto o concani ou o marata ? Em nenhuma destas linguas 
existe hoje qualquer produção literária da época pre-portuguesa, 
escrita em Goa.  É possível que os antigos hindus de Goa—ao invez 
do que fazem ao presente—näo se dedignasem do seu vernáculo, pelo 
menos para a escrita não literária. Mas, desde o século xvi, com o 
progresso político dos maratas e dos portugueses, os hindus se foram 
encostando à cultura marata e os cristãos à portuguesa, ao ponto de 
se envergonharem, uns e outros, da sua lingua materna, que ficou 
completamente abandonada, sem ensmo e restrita ao uso coloquial. 
Ao sul de Goa, porém, tanto os naturais como os emigrados goeses, 
achando-se longe da influência marata, ainda escreviam o concani, 
mas em carateres maratas, como o atesta o mis. ital. (se é que a sua 
gramática foi escrita no Canará) e um atestado passado por três 
brámanes de Cochim, oriundos de Goa, abonando o Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus, do holandês H. Van Rheede, Amsterdão, 1678, o qual 
atestado é escrito em “lingua bramana "' em carateres balbodh e vem 
publicado no mesmo livro. ‘Maffei, que escreveu em Mangalore, e em 
1882, também afirma que “ antigamente o concani era escrito em 
balbodh e às vezes em modi; mas hoje é geralmente usado o alfabeto 
canarês ". 

Desde os últimos dois séculos, a lingua está sendo escrita quási 
exclusivamente pelos cristãos e em três carateres ` entre os goeses, 
os romanos, no norte os maratas e no sul os canareses. 

Além dêstes alfabetos, indicados pelos gramáticos, o concani teve 
mais três, que, por serem acualmente mais ou menos seguidos, merecem 
ser aqui consignados : 

a) O alfabeto Mariano: No último quartel do sec. xIX, quando 
alguns filhos de Goa, espalhados pela India Britânica, reconheceram 
a necessidade de proporcionar lertura concani a seus patrícios ignorantes 
de português e inglês, fundaram um periódico intitulado Udentechem 
Sallok, (O Lödam do Oriente), para o qual o seu fundador, Eduardo 
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de Sousa, convencionou um sistema alfabético, a que chamou alfabeto 
Mariano “em louvor da Virgem Maria"; o qual, embora hoje 
adoptado por uma revista, náo captou o apoio do püblico por causa 
de seus carateres especiais, inaccessiveis à tipografia vulgar. 

b) O alfabeto da União Goana: Como a escrita popular parecesse 
pouco científica e às vezes arbitrária, a associação União Goana, de 
Bombaim, tendo por objectivo zelar pelos interesses dos emigrados de 
Goa, nomcou, em 1905, uma comissão pora apresentar um novo 
projecto, que esta indicou e o qual, não exigindo tipo especial, foi 
aprovado e é ainda seguido por alguns publicistas ; mas não logrou 
a vulgarização, principalmente por ter mantido o a breve, não 
mudo, representando-o por a italico, ao estilo dos missionários, o que, 
além de dificultar a escrita e impressão, contraria a tendência 
popular, que não admite essa vogal, identificando-a para todos os 
efeitos com o. 

c) O alfabeto popular: O povo, portanto, e especialmente os que 
ignoram o marata, continuam desde o último século a usar o que se 
pode chamar o alfabeto popular, que não -é mais que o dos 
missionários e da União Goana, sendo eliminado o a breve, que é 
sempre substituido por o. E êste o adoptado pela gramática n.º 27. 

Os primeiros missionários, destinando os seus trabalhos aos colegas 
europeus, escolheram naturalmente o alfabeto romano mediante 
certas adaptações, porque, como diz Arcamone : “ Verum experientia 
didici: quibus literis ab jucunte aetate instituimur per easdem 
facillime linguarum nomina verba coeteraque vocabula memoria 
retineri. Foi a primeira aplicação dêste alfabeto às linguas 
indianas, que depois seria desenvolvida e aperfeiçoadá pelos 
orientalistas. Mas, além das gramáticas e vocabulários para o uso de 
europeus, os missionários compuseram ainda livros de carater religioso 
para a edificação dos neo-cristãos, os quais também eram escritos em 
carateres romanos, tanto porque o sistema de ensino visava a dirigí-los 
para a educação luso-cristä, desviando-os da instrução vernácula, 
ministrada pelos hindus, e tida como prejudicial para êsse fim, como 
porque na instrução popular, proporcionada só nos conventos e 
nas escolas paroquiais, o ensino de leitura, escrita e música, era todo 
em português, para o que precisavam do alfabeto romano. E assim,-os 
descendentes dos primeiros convertidos ja não estudavam as linguas 
do país, nem conheciam o alfabeto indigena, facto que se dá ainda 
hoje em Goa, onde quási se pode dizer que nenhum cristão frequenta 


as escolas primárias maratas. 
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A adaptagäo do alfabeto romano deve datar portanto dos primeiros 
tempos das conversões. O próprio Estêvão deixa entender que o 
sistema que seguiu não foi por êle inventado, mas apenas adoptado 
o que já existia, porquanto escreve: “ Aqueles que nestas partes 
estudam a lingua da terra (europeus) não a escrevem comumente 
senão na nossa letra" com a ajuda de “ acentos e letras dobradas e 
aspirações e com as regras que ao diante se verão " . Foi éste o sistema 
seguido em Goa para todas as publicações desde o século XIX com rara 
excepção. - 

Escolhido o alfabeto romano com base na pronúncia portuguesa, 
até onde a fonética das duas linguas o permitia, supriram a sua 

“deficiência com certas convenções indispensáveis, que, embora não 
satisfizessem a todas as exigências filológicas, nem por isso deixavam 
de corresponder de modo geral às necessidades práticas da lingua, 
representando todos os fonemas realmente em uso na fala popular, 
ao ponto de o orientalista Burnell 1 entender que o sistema era “ muito 
mais perfeito do que os sistemas defendidos 200 anos depois em 
Calcutá " (pelos ingleses). 

À ordem alfabética era a latina, sendo enxertadas no lugar com- 
petente as respectivas aspiradas e cerebrais. Segundo Estêvão, " as 
nossas letras que podem responder aos carateres da terra são as 


seguintes : 

a, à, b, bh, c, ch, chh, d, dh, dd, ddh, e, gue, gh, h, i, y, k, 1, Ih, 
Jl, m, mh, n, nh, nn, o, p, ph, q, qh, z, rh, s, sh, t, th, tt, tth, u, uh, 
y, z, zh." 

A razão de y figurar duas vezes é a de êle representar z longo e a 
semivogal ya q. 

Para confronto dos diferentes sistemas damos a seguinte táboa 
alfabética : 


Deste quadro se vê que todos os gramáticos, antigos e modernos, 

. tirado o último (n.º 27), são muito precisos em fazer distinção entre 
a "We o At, vogais cuja pronúncia, mesmo em marata, se aproxima 
e entre os cristãos de Goa quási se confunde. A representação, porém, 
de a W variou muito conforme o sistema. Estêvão transliterou -o 
por a itálico, que, por ser mal feito, levou Rivara a supô-lo alpha 
grega, substituindo -o na sua edição por 6, à imitação da gramática 
marata de F. Neri Pires. É neste a ital. que foram impressas todas 


1 Burnell, op. cit. à 
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as obras de Estêvão e doutros missionários antigos. I Mis. port. porém 
e Fr. Gaspar (n.º 2 e 3) representaram-no nos seus Mss. o “ longo 
com a carapuça para baixo, à, e o breve com ela para cima, à". Ouso 
do acento circunflexo na India para a quantidade longa e portanto 
anterior a Jones. O que é curioso é que a transliteração reproduzia 
fielmente, até na prosa, à maniera do sistema de Jones e dos 
orientalistas, todo o a inerente, ainda mudo, e assim escreviam 
bassata e bassatd, embora se pronunciasse bassat e bastd. Esta vogal 
tinha já no sec. XVI o mesmo som que tem hoje, 1.6. “tem a pronunciação 
meia entre a e o” (Estevam) e “ melhor föra—diz o mis. port. —que 
se escrevesse ou; váchi = lé tu e vacha = val tu; melhor fôra que 
(este) se escrevesse voucha ”. 

Actualmente os goeses cristãos, não costumando estudar marata, 
perderam por completo a distinção entre a e o, que são pronunciados 
da mesma forma = o, aberto ou fechado; donde o sistema orto- 
gráfico popular representa-os ambos sempre por o. 

Um outro ponto em que todos êsses gramáticos antigos eram muito 
cuidadosos era na representação das consoantes cerebrais e das 
aspiradas, porque “ trocando uma só letra ou acento ou aspiração, não 
sömente se corrompe a escritura e pronunciação, mas também se muda 
às vezes o sentido; e aqueles que nos ouvem não nos entendem.” 
(Estev.) Para as cerebrais recorreram à duplicação dos carateres e 
para a aspiração ao A, processo que é ainda hoje seguido em Goa, 
como mais prático e não exigir tipo especial; Arcamone porém no ` 
seu Ms. representa as primeiras cortando a letra por uma linha, per 
transversam lineam incisae. 

Os dois sons de st (7 e z) são transliterados só por z: tuzo e tuzem 
== tujem ; e o mesmo fizeram com respeito ao =, cujos dois sons (ch e 
ich) representaram por ch. c, f, J, e k teoricamente não figuravam 
nesse alfabeto. '' Porque esta letra c ou a pronunciamos como ça, ge, 
çi, ço, cu. E então sempre nos servimos de s. ou como ca co cu. É então 
deviamos usar de k, cuja aspiração é kh, de modo que c não serve 
senão quando pronunciamos como cha, che, chi, cho, chu. E por isso 
se põe neste assy ch. Tambem f nunca serve, porque supre-se muito 
bem có ph, aspiração de p. Tambem g não se mete neste alfabeto, 
porque melhor se satisfaz com k, cuja aspiração é kh, como dito é. 
Mas, contudo, como as nações dificilmente recebem letras e modos 
de escrever não usados, deixando à parte esta letra f, que nunca serve, 
usamos a cada passo de c, porque melhor nos vem a mão que esta 
letra k e quando vem sua aspiração, que devia ser kh, usamos de gh. 
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De modo que avendo de escrever ka, ke, ki, ko, ku, escrevemos ca, que, 
qui, co, cu. E pollas aspirações gha, qhe, qhi, qho, qhu. E o uso de kh 
deixamos polo vocabulario do canarim, que sem isso teria grande 
confusäo " (Gram. n.? 12). O mesmo diz Estêväo. Mas na prätica 
escreviam portanto ca, que, qui, co, cu e qha qhe, qhi, qho. qhu, É es 
ta convençäo geralmente seguida em Goa por corresponder ao alfabeto 
português e foi por isso que o sistema da União Goana a adoptou por 
contemporizaçäo. 

Embora o concani possua todas as trés sibilantes, os nossos 
gramáticos só as transliteraram por s = q e z = W eum. Entre 
vogais o s era reduplicado, ss, segundo a fonética portuguesa, vg. assa. 

Morrotogia: a) Declinações — Os gramáticos mais antigos 
admitiam, à maneira do latim, 6 casos com a mesma designação e 
ordem ; mas isso era mais para o estudo da sintaxe do que para a 
declinação, para a qual davam só dois : o caso recto (nom. e acus.) v.g. 
vatta ; eo obliquo vattê (gen. dat. voc. e abl.), que era o próprio tema. 
Reconheciam que as declinações concanis não eram iguais às latinas, 
ié. que, ao contrário desta lingua, as terminações eram sempre as 
mesmas para todos os nomes, variando só a forma temática ; e por 
isso, O ital. limita-se, nas suas declinações, a dar apenas o nominativo 
e o tema ou caso obliquo, ao qual se juntariam sufixos ou posposições 
para exprimir as circunstâncias. 

O mesmo autor e Arcamoni identificam o genetivo com o caso 
obliquo, antecedendo assim de alguns séculos a teoria moderna, que, 
também, atribui a formação do tema ao genetivo sanscrítico. O 
primeiro gramático a adoptar o n.º dos casos sanscríticos foi, para o 
marata, Carey e, para o concani, Maffei, que foi seguido por todos 
os autores posteriores, com a excepção do último, que ainda seguiu o 
sistema dos casos latinos. 

Não sendo a formação temática tão nítida como em latim, o n.º dos 
temas, e, portanto, o das declinações, variou, como em marata, desde 
três até nove, conforme os autores. Quem, porém, excedeu a todos 
foi Noronha (n.º 18), cuja gramática, destituida de espírito sintético, 
dá 5 declinações para os nomes próprios e 8 para os comuns, que por 
seu turno são divididos em animados e inanimados ; cada declinação 
abrange 3 variedades, que dão ao todo 36 variedades de declinações (!) 
que não merecem a pena de serem aqui expostas. Arcamoni admitiu 
à, segundo os 3 géneros. me 

Mas, já no séc. Cem, tanto Fr. Cristóvam como Fr. Gaspar se 
mostram mais científicos admitindo apenas os 4 temas primitivos 
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a, e, y=?, u, entrando no primeiro os seus derivados ea, ia, e ua 
e no segundo ye e vé. Esta teoria de 4 declinações era, portanto, já 
ensinada em Goa há trés séculos. Maffei, Dalgado e o italiano 
distinguem entre ea e ya, por causa da diferenga da pronüncia. Com 
efeito, se em marata ghodyam é tema plural tanto de ghodä como 
de ghodi, em concani a pronüncia nos dois casos é bem diferente. 

Pronomes : São divididos por todos os antigos até o italiano, em 
primitivos, como kanv, tii, to, ho, zo e derivados destes hanvém am chem 
etc., sem se advertirem de que êstes s&o casos obliquos daqueles. 
O ital. e o da gram. marastta admitem vocativo para tum ` os outros, 
à maneira dos autores sanscriticos e pracriticos, näo o admitem ; 
Arcamoni diz terminantemente “f vocativo caret” . 

b) Verbos: Para o ital. “a doutrina dos verbos parece um 
labirinto ". O verbo no que toca às vozes—diz Est.—é activo (trans.), 
passivo e neutro (intrans.). Reconheciam, porém, que nesta lingua, 
como na maioria das sanscriticas, não há propriamente conjugação 
passiva ; mas que nos verbos transitivos os tempos do perfeito “ con- 
cordam com o paciente em género e número, à maneira dos passivos do 
latim " ou, como diz Arcamoni: “.. . non sunt activa sed Passiva ; in 
ceteris temporibus activa tantum." 

Contudo, dominados pela gramätica latina, interpretaram como 
voz passiva a conjugação intransitiva de certos verbos, cuja significação 
em portugués é reflexa ou mesmo passiva, v.g. act. bhagassitd = perdoa, 
e pass. bhagassatá perdoa-se ou é perdoado. Só um autor moderno 
ensina que “ quási todos os verbos transitivos se prestam a serem 
apassivados " do seguinte modo ` act. hany (tacd) lott'tam eu empurro ; 
pass. to maca lott'tá, sou empurrado, teoria completamente anti- 
-gramatical. 

Admitiam quási todos uma so conjugação por causa da uniformidade 
das terminações, embora variasse a vogal temática. Os modos eram 
muitos: indicat., imperat., optat., subjunt. e infin. Chamavam 
particípio em rus, correspondente ao latino laudaturus, ao partic. do 
fut. kortoló; e os geründios eram três: o 1º em di (= laudandi) 
soduncho ; o 2º em do (= laudando) soduno; e o 3° em dum 
(== laudandum) sodunco. Derivavam os tempos de dois temas: o 
do presente soditam e o do perf. sodiló. Como não existe em marata 
e em concani o presente do infinito, a designação verbal costuma-se 
fager em marata pelo subst. verbal em nem v.g. mãrnem, e em conc. 
pelo supino em unk v.g. märunk. Os antigos gramáticos e 
vocabularistas, porém, “ não o nomeavam ao uso port. pelo infinito ; 
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mas ao uso dos dicionários latinos«pela 1º pes. ang; do pres. indic.” 
v.g. mārtām. 

SYNTAXE: Alguns autores an a sintaxe concano-marata 
muito parecida com a latina; “‘Syntaxis Concanica fere non differt a 
latina,” diz Arcamoni : e o n.° 16 escreve: “Como esta gramätica 
seja feita para os que sabem latim, excuso de expor as regras da . 
Sintaxe; porque êste idioma segue as mesmas regras da Gramática 
Latina: sómente farei menção de algumas cousas remarcáveis.” 

À todas as gramáticas, com a exclusão das muito elementares, a 
sintaxe tem merecido um estudo especial e minucioso. Estêvão dedica- 
-]he 168 regras e o mission. portug. outro tanto. Quem, porém, foi o 
mais copioso foi Fr. Gaspar de S. Miguel, cuja Syntaxis Copiosissima 
dá 205 regras, expostas em 78 pags. Na maior parte as regras são 
acertadas e bem observadas. Os exemplos são todos redigidos expressa- 
mente para o caso e não extraídos da literatura, que ao tempo era 
parca e mesmo essa de origem estrangeira. 

As restantes partes da oração (palavras indeclinäveis) tinham sido 
bem estudadas e minuciosamente descritas ; as preposiçães eram com 
razão chamadas posposigöes. - 

Tal é a historia de gramática concani desde o sec. XVI até ao 
presente. Enquanto abundam tantas gramáticas descritivas, não 
apareceu ainda nenhuma que fôsse histórico-comparativa, baseada 
em filologia moderna. 


Ein parthischer Titel im Sogdischen 


Von Hans HEINRICH ScHAEDER 


dE der sogdischen Version des Vessantarajataka (VJ) * erscheint vor 
dem Namen des Helden, des Kônigsohns Swó"in: Suddsn,? 
oder an seiner Stelle das Wort wyspyórk (einige Male wyspyör’y, 
196, 222, 232, 349; 364: Vokativ wyspyör” 52°, wyspyór 1198). 
Gauthiot sah darin einen zweiten Namen des Helden, * Wasmôarak, 
den er als sogdische Umbildung von skr. Visvantara (pali Vessantara) 
ansprach. Erst Benveniste? hat festgestellt, dass es kein Name, 
sondern ein Titel ist, dessen Sinn sich unzweideutig aus Z. 36 des von 
F. W. K. Müller * herausgegebenen Fragments eines sogdischen 
Padmacintämanidhäranisütra ergibt: ZK yutu ZI wyspóryt 't 
my8Bt. ,, der König und die Prinzen und die Minister “. Er über- 
setzte das Wort nunmehr mit ,, prince“ und erklärte es als 
Komposition aus wysp(y) ,, tout“ und òr- ,, tenir ". Die Bedeutung 
isb richtig bestimmt, die Etymologie scheitert schon daran, dass nur 
-ör- geschrieben wird. Vielmehr liegt hier einer der Fälle von pseudo- 
historischer (,, inverser ^) Schreibung ör statt š vor: wysply)ör- 
ist vispas < *eispué; und darin sehe ich die sogdische Wiedergabe 
des bekannten parthischen, auch ins Mittelpersische übergegangenen 
Titels vispuhr ,, Prinz ".—Benvenistes Beobachtung hat auch über- 
heferungsgeschichtliche Konsequenzen. Indem sie den Namen 
Vigvantara aus dem Text ausscheidet, lässt sie zugleich das wesent- 
lichste äussere Moment der Übereinstimmung der sogdischen Version 
mit dem Vessantarajätaka der Pali-Sammlung und der Fassung im 
Kandschur verschwinden. Dafür nähert der Text sich äusserlich mehr 
der Geschichte vom Prinzen Siu-ta-na im chinesischen Tripitaka. 
Aber er ist keinesfalls so mechanisch aus dem Chinesischen übersetzt 
wie manche der mit ihm zusammen in Tun-huang geborgenen 


i Ed. R. Gauthiot, JA. 1912, 1. 

2 Sogdimert aus skr. Sudāna (chin. Siu-ta-na). 

3 Gramm. sogd., ú, 107 A. 1. 

* SBPrA. 1926, 4. 

5 Im Glossar 236b ,, prince héritier *'. 

$ Ed. Chavannes, Cinq cent contes et apologues extraits du Tr. chin., iii (1901), 362 ff. 
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buddhistischen Lehrschriften, die streckenweise erst durch Zuriick- 
gehen auf die chinesische Vorlage verständlich werden! Dass der | 
Ubersetzer Sanskrit verstand, geht aus der Behandlung der indischen 
Lehnworte und Namen hervor. 

Das sogdische Wort, das sich hinter der Schreibung wysp(y)ör- 
verbirgt, erscheint in etwas anderer Gestalt auch in einem der in 
Bulayiq bei Turfan gefundenen Fragmente eines neutestamentlichen 
Perikopenbuches.? In Gal. 4, 1 steht für syr. gartã (gr. kAnpovôuos) 
sogd. wySpwéy: vispusi, was der Herausgeber F. W. K. Müller mit 
,, Haussohn “‘ übersetzte ; er hatte also das Wort schon richtig mit 
aw. viso pubra verbunden, hielt es aber offensichtlich für eine blosse 
Umschreibung der Bedeutung ,, Erbe "73 Nun steht im Text zwei 
Zeilen vorher (Gal. 3, 29) für „Erben“ (Plur), syr. järte, em 
verstümmeltes Wort, das sich aber nach Mt. 21, 38 (ST i, 21, 8) 
eindeutig ergänzen lässt zu pir]g n sw rt, d. i. wörtlich ,, die Verzehrer 
des väterlichen (Erbes) “. Der Übersetzer wird nicht in einem Atem 
für denselben Begriff seiner Vorlage zwei so verschiedene Ausdrücke 
verwendet haben, wenn er nicht einen Wechsel in der Bedeutung 
beabsichtigte. Dass er dies tat, zeigt der folgende Vers 4, 2. Im 
syrischen (wie im griechischen) Text entspricht dem ,, Erben “ in 
v. 1 der ,, Vater “ in v. 2, im sogdischen dagegen dem an fou äu der 
wn. Dies Wort bedeutet nicht ,, Vater“, wie Müller mit 
Fragezeichen übersetzte. Wie Salemann sah, ist es mit dem häufigen 
xsywn- ,, Herr “ zu vergleichen und bedeutet gleich ihm an dieser 
Stelle ,, Herr", ,, König.“ 4 

Allerdings wird in den christlichen Texten sonst nur z3ywn- 
(var. x$wn-) in der Bedeutung ,, König“ verwendet, wie in den 


1 Vgl. die neuerlichen Untersuchungen von Benveniste und Demiéville uber das 
Buddhadhyänasamädhısägarasütra, JA. 1933, ii, 193-248, sowie von F. Weller 
uber das Dirghanakhasütra, Asa Major, 10 (1935), 221-8, und das Vimala- 
kirtinirdesasütra, ibid., 314-364. 

? Zum Literarischen vgl. F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees, 119 f. 

3 SBPrA. 1907, 264; der Text in syrischer Schrift wiederholt Soghdische Texte 
(= ST) i (1913), 82, 21. Danach Salemann, Izv. Imp. Akad. Nauk, 1907, 540 s.v., 
der das awestische Wort anfuhrt, aber das sogdische mit ,, Erbe “ ubersetzt. Den 
Auslaut auf £ vergleicht Bartholomae fragweise mit der altpersischen Vertretung 
g von air. Or, IF, 22, 105. Zusammenstellung mit vispuhr ohne Erklarung des Ver- 
haltnisses der Worte zueinander bei Jackson, IF. 25,181; Junker, Frahang ı Pahlavik, 
103b (wo ,, chr.-sgd. wispudi “ statt ,, MPT. vispust “ zu lesen); Reichelt, Gesch. 
der idg. Sprachwissenschaft, ú, 4, 2 S. 48. 

* Salemann, loc. cit., 542. Ihm hat sich Muller stillschweigend angeschlossen, 
wenn er spater zu ST. i, 108, anmerkte: ,, Von wsavan oder xsévan wohl abzuleiten 
der Titel, nicht Name, | jf a| der Hephthaliten.“ 
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buddhistischen Texten 'yfywn- während «wn sonst „Macht “ 
. heisst.? Aber ausser an unserer Stelle lassen sich noch zwei sichere 
Belege für zë sen ,, König “ nachweisen, der eine in einem christlichen 
Text, der andere in der Inschrift von Karabalgasun. In Joh. 5, 27 
(ST i 63, 8) heisst es: rëm ott wyny qt wn’t, wörtlich ,, er 
machte ihn zum Herrn, dass er tue “ (syr. aëlteh dnehwe 'abed, aber 
gr. efovoiay čðwkev adro [xpiow]. sote), Sowohl das Verbum 
(air. kar-) wie das Pronomen wyny, das ein akkusativisches, nicht ein 
dativisches Objekt — das wäre qw wyny s’ — bezeichnet, schliessen 
hier die Bedeutung ,, Macht “ aus.? In den von O. Hansen * entzifferten 
Bruchstücken der Inschrift von Karabalgasun sind Worte für 
,, Herrscher é, ,, Herrschaft “ u.ä. ungemein häufig. Neben ’ysywn- 
,» Herrscher “ stehen ’y#wn-yh (y#w’n-yh) ,, Herrschaft “, yS wn- 
dr ,, Herrscher “ sowie die Adj. y$wn-k (Frgm: 1-6, Z. 13, yrß 
’yS'wwk ’rkh ,, viele Herrschertaten ") und 'yZw'néyk-. Dazu kommt 
nun in Frgm. 9 Z. 9 das Satzstück ZI ms MN &ß’r kyr' mw "y£wnty — 
was nichts anderes heissen kann als ,, darauf die Herrscher aus den 
vier Richtungen (türk. tört bulun) . . ." Hier heisst also ywn- 
,; Herrscher “. Ausserdem aber wird z$àvan ,, Herr, König “, völlig 
gesichert durch das gleichbedeutende p'iz$wn Luk. 19, 17, 27 (ST i, 
47, 11; 49, 11): beide verhalten sich offensichtlich zueinander wie 
np. šāh zu pāðišāh.5 Aber ich gehe darauf hier nicht weiter em und 
bemerke nur, dass advan ,, Herr, König die von St. Konow 9 zur 
Erklärung des Titels saonano sao auf den Münzen der Kušan und des 
' sakischen Herrschertitels ssau (sau) postulierte Bildung von xváía(y)- 
,, herrschen “ mit -van bestätigt und auch noch in dem noch für das 
6. Jh. in Ostiran bezeugten Titel šāva (arab. Gba, arm. $aug, chin. 
$ao-wu) erhalten ist. | 
Wir kehren nun zu der Stelle des Galaterbriefs zurück. Nachdem 
für æéävan in v. 2 die Bedeutung ,, König * festgestellt ist, ergibt 
sich für vspusi in v. 1 ,, Prinz *. Der sogdische Übersetzer hat auf 
eigene Hand die ganze paulinische Metapher aus dem Privaten ins 


1 Daneben steht das ebenso geschriebene "yf yum ,, Klage ". 

? Belege bei Muller-Lentz, SBPrA. 1934, 583c, s.v. 

3 Vgl. damit SBPrA. 1934, 533, 28 : yy Sy zŠ" pbr pr 'yé $ygn ,, und er gab ihm 
Macht im ganzen Palast.‘ 

4 Journ. Soc. Fiougr., 44, 1930. - 

5 Vgl. Bartholomae, Miran. Mundarten, 3, 51 mit A. 1. 

6 ZDMG., 68 (1914), 03f. Ihm stimmte A. von Stael-Holstein zu (JRAS., 1914, 
84 A. 2), unter Hinweis-auf das ihm von Salemann gezeigte x$ävan, dem er aber noch 
nach Müller die Bedeutung ,, Macht “ gab. Vgl weiter St. Konow, Ostas. Zeitschr. 8 
(1919-20), 220 f., und Junker, Awestaalphabet 103. 
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Höfische übersetzt und darum auch für die äpitrop& (< émírposro:) 
des syrischen Textes sinngemäss ,, Befehlshaber “ (frm’nd’rty) em- 
gesetzt. Der ganze Passus heisst bei ihm: ,, Aber ich sage, solange 
der Prinz ein Kind ist, ist er nicht unter[schieden] von den Knechten, 
obwohl er Herr ist ihrer aller; sondern er ist unter (sub) den 
Befehlshabern und Hausverwaltern bis zu der Zeit, die der Kónig ihm 
gegeben (= gesetzt) hat.“ 

Von den drei Formen wyspyôr-, wyspór- und wyspws- haben die 
beiden ersten besser den Konsonantismus, die dritte besser den 
Vokalismus der vorauszusetzenden Ausgangsform *vispus bewahrt. 
In der dritten hat anscheinend ein Ausgleich des Auslauts der ersten 
Silbe mit dem der zweiten stattgefunden, in den beiden andern eine 
Umfärbung des Vokals der zweiten Silbe. Diese Veränderungen deuten 
darauf hin, dass das Wort dem Sogdischen nicht von Haus aus eigen, 
sondern entlehnt ist. Theoretisch könnte man *vispué für die normale 
sogdische Fortsetzung eines altiranischen *vispudra erklären, das im 
Parthischen durch vispuhr vertreten wird. Aber dagegen spricht 
zweierlei: einmal die Tatsache, dass im Sogdischen, soweit es uns 
bekannt ist, pufra gänzlich durch zãt- verdrängt ist,! sodann durch 
die nunmehr fest definierte Bedeutung ,, Prinz“. Denn diese ist 
natürlich nicht gemeiniranisch, sondern unter ganz bestimmten 
geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen an einer bestimmten Stelle entwickelt. 
Einen festen Punkt bedeutet die Form vispuhr, die klárlich parthisch 
ist ; sie ist ins Mittelpersische entlehnt worden (die echt mittelpersische 
Form wäre "opus oder *vispus). Sie ist jetzt in persischen und 
parthischen manichäischen Texten reichlich belegt. So ist in einem 
alten persischen Missionsbericht von einem zur Lehre Manis bekehrten 
Abkömmling des parthischen Herrscherhauses, dem Prinzen (vispuhr) 
Ardaßän die Rede.” In einem jüngeren parthischen Hymnus wird 
der Urmensch wispuhr Sahrdärzäday ‚Prinz und Herrschersohn “ 
genannt, ebenso in einem späten persischen Hymnus.* Unter den 
persischen Hymnentexten findet sich ein Stück, das an den türkischen 


1 So wird in dem manichaischen persisch-sogdischen Fragment M 172 (Muller, 
Handschriftenreste, ii, 100 f.) pers. pusar durch sogd. prztyy z’tyy wiedergegeben ; 
vgl. ferner das Nebeneinander von ôywth ,, Tochter“ und zik (z'tk) ,, Sohn “, VJ. 
26, 31, 351 f, 1149, 1176, 1485. In den alten Briefen erscheint nur einmal die 
ideographische Schreibung BRY, 

* Andreas-Henning, SBPrA, 1933, 303 mit A. 3 (dazu Iranica 72). 

š Andreas-Henning, SBPrA. 1934, 877, 5. 

* Henning, NGGW. 1933, 313, 318 Str. 10b. (Andreas — bei Reitzenstein, Das 
mand. Buch vom Herrn der Grosse 46 — ubersetzte vıspuhr unrichtig mit ,, Sohn 
des Geschlechts 9. 
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Prinzen Ogürtmi$ gerichtet ist und ihn als vispuhr ndzüy Sahryaran - 
: frazend, ,, zarter Prinz und Herrscherkind “ anredet.l' Ein weiteres 
Zeugnis, das deswegen wertvoll ist, weil es sich datieren lässt, ent- 
halt der 762 n.Chr. geschriebene Kolophon des manichäischen 
Hymnenbuches; darin findet sich ein Gebet für den derzeitigen 
Uigurehherrscher ,,nebst seiner Nachkommenschaft und seinem 
Herrschergeschlecht, den Prinzen und Prinzessinnen “, aBay törm 
ud Sahryâre + aves vispuhrän visduxtan.? Besonders Interesse verdient 
die hier m. W. zum erstenmal belegte Form visduxt ,, Prinzessin “ 
die Bailey ? in der wohl aus metrischen Gründen umgebildeten Gestalt 
visduxtàn — — — — im Vis u Ramin des Faxri Gurgâni (11. Jh.) belegt 
hat. Sonst sind mir beide Worte im Neupersischen nicht bekannt; 
nach F. Wolffs Glossar kommen beide im Schahname nicht vor. 
Wenn hiermit die parthische Bildung vispuhr — deren Aussprache 
mit + an allen angeführten Stellen durch die Schreibung wyspwhr 
feststeht — hinlänglich gesichert ist, so bedeutet das nicht, dass sie 
eine Neuschópfung der Partherzeit sein müsste, sondern nur, -dass 
sie ‘damals stereotyp wurde. Ehe wir aber dieser Frage weiter 
nachgehen, muss zunächst der Übergang von vispuhr zu sogd. vispus 
näher erklärt werden. Dass wirklich Entlehnung stattgefunden hat, 
wird, wie schon bemerkt, .durch das Fehlen einer Fortsetzung von air. 
pubra im Sogdischen * und durch die genaue Übereinstimmung der 
beiden Wörter in ihrer speziellen Bedeutung ,, Prinz" nahegelegt. 
Was aber dás ‘Verhältnis von parth. kr und sgd. § anlangt, so gewinnt 
man hier einen neuen Beleg für den zuerst von .Junker 5 an dem 
Verhältnis von parth. (a)hriman und chr.-sgd. 3mnw aufgewiesenen 


1 Andreas-Henning, SBPrA. 1933, 332, 25. 

2 F. W. K. Muller, Doppelblatt 9. ‘Vorher schon SBPrA. 1904, 350. Salemann, 
Man. Stud.,i, 33. Herzfeld, Archdol. Mitt. aus. Iran (AMT), 7.(1934) 18, A. 2, gibt ver- 
sehentlich die Lesung vaspuhran vasductan ; eme Stelle desselben Textes, die.er ibid. 
55 A. 1, bespricht, verstehe ich anders: Aën ku bavãô andar den madian pad aßzön 
Doppelbl. 16, 197, heisst nicht ,, sodass es würde “unter "den Religionsschriften ver- 
mehrend “, sondern ,, sodass es in der Gemeinde ein Kapital auf Zinsen wurde “ 

3 BSOS. 6, 953. 

4 Das schon in den alten Briefen belegte Bypwr (spater Byp'wr), das den chinesischen 
Kaiser bezeichnet und seinem einheimischen Titel -t‘sen-tse entspricht, erweist sich 
schon durch das-rstatt-$ als nicht echt sogdisch. Vgl. einstweilen Benveniste bei 
Mlaker, WZKM. 42 (1935) 262 f. 

5 Ungarische Jahrbücher 5 (1925) 49 ff. Dass émnw auch hinter der buddh.- 
sgd. Schreibung ’törmnw steckt (anders Benveniste MSL. 23, 1927, 130 f.), wurde 
durch die bei Reichelt, Soghd. Handschriftenreste, i, 7 À. 3, 8 A. 2, 'angegebene 
` Gleichung dieses Wortes mit dem chin. Aquivalent von skr. mära unmittelbar 
deutlich und ist zuerst von Lentz, SBPrA. 1934, 577b, ausgesprochen worden. 
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. Übergang Ar zu š, der zugleich den Charakter der durch hr bezeich- 
neten Lautung wenigstens in einem Teil des parthischen Sprachgebiets ' 
erhellt. Dass dieser Übergang selber schon im Parthischen so gut wie 
abgeschlossen war, habe ich unlängst! an dem in manichäischen 
Texten aufgetauchten Gottesnamen Sroëäv gezeigt, der aus *Srosahrav 
entwickelt ist: das war nur méglich, wenn hr und $ einander nahe 
genug standen, um nebeneinander tretend Silbenellipse zu ermóglichen. 
Damit kann die Entlehnung von wspus aus vispuhr als erwiesen 
gelten. 

Was nun die Herkunft und Bildung von parth. wispuhr angeht, 
so hüngt daran eine Reihe von schwierigen sprach- und kultur- 
geschichtlichen Fragen, die hier nur kurz behandelt werden können.? 

Wie verhält sich vispuhr zunächst zu dem awestischen visö pura ? 
Aw. vis (recte : vis) ,, Clan “ ist die zweite Stufe in der viergliedrigen 
Reihe der sozialen Verbände, nach dem ,, Haus é, vor dem ,, Gan" 
und dem ,, Land“; sein Oberhaupt ist der vispaiti (ai. vispdit), 
der ,, Herr des Clans". Man hav angenommen, der visö pubra sei 
der Sohn des vispartr ° — aber das ist meines Erachtens schon sprach- 
lieh schwierig und steht ausserdem 1m Widerspruch zu den awestischen 
Aussagen. Der mythische Held @raëtaona, der Sohn des A 0wya, ist 
der einzige, der im Awesta als visô pubra bezeichnet wird. Aber diese 
seine Bezeichnung tritt nicht absolut, sondern mit nüheren Bestim- 
mungen verbunden auf: der Held heisst ,, Sohn des à8wyanischen 
Clans, des heldischen Clans “ Yt. 5, 33; 17, 35, sein Vater betet, 
» dass ihm als Sohn des heldischen Clans @raétaona geboren werde “ 
Y. 9, 7. Diese drei eng miteinander zusammenhängenden Stellen 
erklären also Bildung und Sinn des absolut gebrauchten visö pubra 
nicht. Dies tritt nur an einer einzigen, aber den Sachverhalt klärenden 
Stelle auf, in Vend. 7, 43. Hier ist von den Arztgebühren die Rede, 
die nach der sozialen Stellung des Patienten gestaffelt werden. Auf- 
gezählt werden Priester, Hausherr, Clanherr (wispaiti), Gauherr, 
Landesherr und die Frauen der vier letzteren, dann folgt der visd 


1 Ungarische Jahrbucher, 15 (1935), Heft 4/5 (im Druck). 

2 Die wichtigsten neueren Beitrage sind: Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber 
(1879), 71, 437, 501. Olshausen, Monatsber. Preuss. Akad., 1880, 354 ff, Darmesteter, 
Études iraniennes, ti (1883), 139 ff. Hubschmann, ZDMG. 46 (1892), 326 f. Arm. 
Gramm. (1896), 80 f., 178. Christensen, L'empire des Sassanides (1907), 20, 23 ff. 
Bartholomae, WZK M. 25 (1911), 261 ff. Neuerdings besonders Herzfeld, Paikuli Gl. 
157, 170. AMI. 1, 145, A. 1; 2, 20, A. 1, 32; 4,54; 6,74: 7, 18H. Bailey, BSOS. 
6, 80, 953; 7, 72, 75 [Vgl. die Nachschrift]. 

3 So Christensen, Lc. 20. 
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pubra.1 Wäre dieser der Sohn des vispaiti, so müsste für ihn der Ansatz . 
einer geringeren, oder höchstens der gleichen Gebühr wie für den 
vispaiti erwartet werden. Tatsächlich aber ist seine Gebühr eine 
hóhere und kommt der des Gauherrn gleich. Daraus geht unzweifel- 
haft hervor, dass der viso puéra nichts mit dem wispaits zu tun hat, 
sondern sozial über ihm steht — mit andern Worten, dass vis als 
Bestandteil beider Bezeichnungen nicht das gleiche bedeutet : vispaite 
ist das Oberhaupt emer vis schlechthin, viso pubra der Abkómmling 
der vis kar’e£oxnv. Das führt aber auf einen sozialen Zustand, in 
dem ein einzelner Clan bezw. ein einzelnes Geschlecht unbedingten 
Vorrang gewonnen hat, also auf die Monarchie. Erst seit der Durch- 
setzung des Königtums in Iran konnte die Bezeichnung visô pura, die 
spezifische Bedeutung gewinnen, die ihr an der Vendidad-Stelle 
zukommt. Zugleich wird deutlich, dass hier der Ursprung des 
parthischen wspuhr liegt. | 

Die soeben postulierte Sonderbedeutung von vis: ,, Clan 
kar'é£oymv, Kônigsclan‘ ist in den Achämenideninschriften 
reichlich bezeugt. Dareios I. spricht von seiner of sowohl in dem 
abstrakten Sinne des Kónigsgeschlechts, seines ,, Hauses “ (so Bis. 1, 
69, 71; NRa 53), wie in dem konkreteren der ,, Residenz “ (so Bis. 
[2, 16]; 3, 26; 4, 66% Pers. c, Pers. e 24), aber nicht in bezug auf 
ein bestimmtes Gebäude wie dada, hadis, apadäna, tacara.?: In der 
akkadischen Version steht dafür gewöhnlich britu „Haus“. Der 
,, Sohn des Hauses “ in diesem Sinne ist der achämenidische Prinz. 
Dies erklärt einen Passus zu Beginn des berühmten Briefes der 
jüdischen Gemeinde von Elephantine an Bagoas, den persischen 
Statthalter von Jerusalem, vom Jahre 407, wo dem Empfänger Heil 
und ,, Gnade vor dem König Dareios (II.) und den Söhnen des Hauses 
(ony byt)“, d.h. doch: den königlichen Prinzen,? gewünscht wird. 
Aram. br byt’ ist die Wiedergabe eines dues *n0a puça, nach 
dem das parthische wispuhr gebildet ist. 

Es ist danach wohl verständlich, das br byt’ unter die Pahlavi- 
Ideogramme aufgenommen ist — aber hier erhebt sich nun eine 


1 Das unsinnige ws pus pat der Pahlavi-Übersetzung gibt nicht viso puéram wieder 
` (so Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 1457), sondern eine Kontamination von visö puéram mit 
dem in der Hds. Jp.1 stattdessen überlieferten visô vispaitim. 

3 kara kya vibapatiy ist das in oder bei der vig stationierte Heer, die Garde — 
keinesfalls ist vifapatiy ein Adj. mit der Bedeutung „in Sippen organisiert, 
hochadlig ", wie Herzfeld, AMI., 2, 32, will. 

3 So hat auch Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine? 81, die Stelle 
verstanden. Aram. br byt’ hat nichts mit akk. mär bani zu tun (gegen Herzfeld, 
AMI. i, 145 À. 1). | 
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Schwierigkeit. Einen sicheren Beleg für.das Wort in parthischer Zeit, 
sei es in phonetischer, sei es in ideographischer Schreibung, gibt es 
nicht. Erst im 3. Jh. n.Chr., auf den frühsassanidischen Denkmälern, 
ist das Ideogramm wieder belegt, aber mit veründertem Sinn und 
veränderter Lesung. Es bedeutet nicht mehr den kóniglichen Prinzen, 
‘sondern den Angehôrigen des Hochadels, insbesondere der sieben 
vornehmsten Häuser; das ist allgemein zugestanden.! Zu lesen ist 
nicht vispuhr, sondern väspu(h}r, wie eine ganze Reihe von Zeugnissen 
lehrt. Im Frahang i Pahlavik 12, 3, wird brbyt’ glossiert durch Pahl. 
wspwr, Pazend vaspür® Der älteste ausseriranische Beleg findet sich 
in dem Seelenhymnus der syrischen Thomasakten (3. Jh.), wo wspr- ` 
geschrieben wird. Das schliesst die Aussprache vispur aus. Eine 
Gemme.der Berliner Sammlung zeigt die Schreibung wspwhry4 Phone- 
tisch geschriebenes väspuhr mit Ableitungen ist reichlich belegt. Der 
Sprecher in dem kleinen von Unvala bearbeiteten Buch ,,:Chosrau 
Kavätän und sein Page“ wird als rétak-é vaspuhr ,, em Page vom 
Hochadel “‘ eingeführt. In den Anfang des 7. Jh. führen Angaben . 
des armenischen Bischofs Sebéos, der die Geschichte des Kaisers 
. Herakleios schrieb ; sie beziehen sich auf den in Isfahan amtierenden 
Vaspurakan hamarakar. Während man in ihm seit Hübschmann den 
,, Rechnungsführer der Vaspuhrakan “© also in dem letzteren Worte 
den Plural von väspuhrak sah, das gleichbedeutend neben vaspuhr 
steht, hat Herzfeld.’ nenerdings geltend gemacht, dass hamärkar `. 


1 Dagegen bezweifle ich, dass diei in der Hajiabad-Inschrift Schapurs I. erscheinende 
Aufzahlung saérdaran ,, Herrscher “, brbyt’n, vazrakan ,, Grosse “, azätan ,, Freie *' 
alle vier Glieder erweisen durch die sprachliche Form ihre parthische Herkunft — —— 
wirklich scharf von einander getrennte Rangstufen ausdruckt und ausdrucken soll ; 
das gilt besonders fur die beiden letzten Glieder. 

2 Daraus ist dann, mit spatem Lautwandel 4 > 7, vaspir:(vspir) geworden und 
dieser Form ‘hat man eine Gelehrtenetymologie angehangt: vas pir ,, sehr alt“; 


s. Junkers Ausgabe des FrP., 103b, wo statt Ke cad zu lesen 5, V^ cad 
,Zzusammengesetzber Ausdruck “, statt JL š t , altertiimlich *, statt 
EE ei: DER LL ».bejahrt “. Dass die Glossierung von wspwr durch np. salar 
„Oberst " verkehrt ist, sah schon.Olshausen. Die Bedeutungen „, leader, general “ 

neben ,, prince “‘ fur wspwr sind zu streichen. 
3 Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber, 501. Prouschen, Zwei gnostische Hymnen, 


26 v. 101. 
4 Horn-Steindorff, Sasanidische Siegelsteine, 28. 
` 5 Vgl. Bailey, BSOS. 7, 72, der den im Pahlavitext nach väspuhr RS 
Namen mit Gluck aus der arabischen Version des Ta‘älıbi erganzt hat. 
8 So Marquart, Eransahr, 29. Die ` Schreibung  vispuhrün hamärkär bei 
Christensen, Empire, 20 A. 3, 28 A. 1, 56, berüht auf einem Versehen ; es ist-uberall 


väspuhrakän zu lesen. 
7 AMI., 7, 18 f. 
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vielmehr der Chef der Finanzverwaltung ist und dass man in dem vor 
seinem Titel stehenden Namen die Bezeichnung des von ihm 
verwalteten Steuerbezirks erwarten sollte. Das wird durch den 
aturpatakan ämärkar, den Finanzdirektor von Azerbeidschan, der 
Pahlavi-Inschriften von Derbend bestütigb.! Ob man aber daraufhin 
mit Herzfeld in Väspurakän die jeweils vom Thronfolger verwaltete 
Provinz Isfahan sehen darf, bleibt umso ungewisser, als dabei seine 
erweislich unzutreffende These im Spiele ist, nach der der Thronfolger 
den Titel väspuhr geführt hätte. Keinesfalls kann die armenisch- 
persische Grenzprovinz Vaspurakan im Osten des Wan-Sees, das 
Stammland der Arcrunier, gemeint sein — deren Name übrigens, 
wenn H. Kieperts Korrektur von Bacoporedar in DBaocomopakav 
bei Strabo xi, 14, 5, p. 528, das Richtige trifft, bis in den Anfang des 
2. Jh. v.Chr., in die Zeit der Emanzipation der Armenier unter Artaxias 
und Zariadris nach dem Sieg der Rómer über Antiochos d. Gr. bei 
Magnesia (190), zurückverfolgbar wäre. Vielleicht erscheint das 
Vaspurakan des Sebëos schon auf sassanidischen Inschriften des 
3. Jh. Auf der Inschrift des Kartér Ohormizd von Nags i Rustam 
Z. 6 steht nach der Abschrift Westergaärds ? w’spwhrkn. Andreas 
gab, ohne Westergaard zu erwähnen, bei Christensen, Empire 20 
A. 6, die abweichende Lesung vispuhrakün. Ebenso las Herzfeld in 
seinem Paikuli-Werk 92, 170 (wyspwhrkn). Aber die von dem gleichen 
Kartör Ohormizd herrührende Inschrift von Sarmaëhad, die Herzfeld 
1924 entdeckte,? lieferte ihm die Verbesserung in w'spwhrkn * — die 
also durch die bald hundert Jahre zurückliegende, Herzfeld anscheinend 
unbekannt gebliebene Lesung Westergaards ihre volle Bestätigung 
findet., Väspuhrakän als Name wäre eine Ableitung von väspuhr mit 
-akan. Dagegen handelt es sich um einen Plural von vaspuhrak, 
wenn es im ArdaSir-Roman heisst, Ardavän habe den jungen Ardasir 
an semen Hof befohlen, damit er apäk frazandän ut väspuhrakän, 
mit seinen Söhnen und den Söhnen des Hochadels zusammen erzogen 
wiirde.® Hier tritt die Scheidung zwischen den königlichen Prinzen 
und den väspuhr(ak) ebenso scharf hervor wie im Ayätkär 1 Zarërän,f 


1 Pachomov und Nyberg in: Jzv.Ob.va obsledovanija i ixutenija Azerbaidzana, 
No. 8 vyp. 5 (Baku, 1929). 

? Mitteilung von Noldeke, ZD MG. 46, 139. 

5 ZDMG., 80 (1926), 256 f. 

4 AMI. 7, 19. 

5 Karnamak, 1, 25, 28. Nyberg, Hon: Lët 

* Xd. Pagliaro, 1, 2, 62, 63, 68, mit Wechsel zwischen w’sp- und wsp-. 
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wo die väspuhrakän regelmässig nach dem König, seinen Söhnen und 
seinen Brüdern erscheinen. 

Herzfeld hat neuerdings? die Form vispuhr für die arsakidische 
und sassanidische Zeit überhaupt bestritten und will überall vaspuhr 
lesen. Dass das nicht richtig ist, zeigen die vielen sicheren Belege für 
vispuhr aus der manichäischen Überlieferung, die vorhin angeführt 
worden sind. Herzfeld stützt sich dabei auf einen merkwürdigen Text,? 
der sich nach einer soeben erschienenen Bearbeitung von J. Tavadia š 
als eine Art Muster-Tischrede darstellt. Darin wird zwischen dem 
Grosskönig ($Ghän$ah) und dem Grossvezir (vazrak framätär) der 
pus + vaspuhr i sahan farraxvtum * genannt: damit kann in der Tat 
nur der Kronprinz gemeint sein. Aber was bedeutet der Ausdruck ? 
Herzfeld übersetzt in AMI. 2, 20 A..1: ,, dem Väspuhr-Sohn, dem 
glückseligsten der Könige,“ ibid. 7, 18: ,, Dem Infanten, Sohn des 
(königlichen) Hauses, dem glorreichsten der Könige. 5 Keine der 
beiden Übersetzungen ist haltbar. ,, Vaspuhr-Sohn ‘ würde einen 
Angehórigen des Hochadels, im Unterschied vom kóniglichen Prinzen 
bedeuten. Die Wiedergabe des einfachen pus durch ,, Infant “ ist so 
unzulässig wie die Auflösung der Verbindung pus + vaspuhr; die 
Übersetzung von väspuhr durch ,, Sohn des (königlichen) Hauses “ 
steht mit der für alle andern Stellen gesicherten Bedeutung des Wortes 
im Widerspruch und ignoriert den Unterschied zwischen vispuhr 
und väspuhr. Mir scheint, dass väspuhr an dieser Stelle nicht als 
Titel, sondern als epitheton ornans zu verstehen ist 9: pus ç vüspuhr 
heisst ,,der hochadlige Sohn ", nämlich des — t vorher 
genannten Grosskônigs. 

Damit ist die parthisch-sassanidische Unterscheidung zwischen 
vispuhr ,, Prinz “und väspuhr ,, Angehöriger des Hochadels “ gesichert. 
Herzfeld hat zweifellos Recht, wenn er als Lesung des Ideogramms 
brbyt in sassanidischen Texten überall väspuhr statt vispuhr 
fordert.” Nur darf deswegen der selbständige Fortbestand von vispuhr 
nicht in Abrede gestellt werden. Es handelt sich jetzt noch darum, 


1 AMT. 2, 32. 7, 19 A. I. 

2 Jamasp-Asana, Pahl. Texts, ii, 155 ff. 

® Eine Tischrede aus der Zeit der Sasaniden, Verlag J. J. En Gluckstadt, 
1935. 

4 Pahl. Texts, 157, 2 

5 Tavadıa, 1 c, 8, ungenau : ,, der Kronprinz, der glucklichste unter den Prinzen.“ 

8 So auch, wie ich nachtraglıch sah, Bailey, BSOS. 7, 72. 

? Danach ist auch beı Christensen, Empire, 20, 23, 28 f., 56 usw. zu verbessern. 
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das sprachliche und sächliche Verhältnis dieser beiden nn 
zueinander aufzuklären. 

Nach der schönen barons. von Ee geht vas- in 
. vüspuhr auf *väis-, Vrddhi von vis zurück. Wenn also vispuhr der 
„Sohn des Herren-, Fürstenhauses, Prinz" ist, so kann vaspuhr 
ursprünglich nur bedeuten ,, auf den vispuhr bezüglich, vom vispuhr 
abstammend “.. Bartholomae hat hieraus-die allein richtige, aber,. 
soweit ich sehe, unbeachtet gebliebene Erklürung des eigentlichen 
Sinnes von väspuhr(ak) gewonnen: es bezeichnet ,, die Mitglieder 
des persischen Hochadels, insofern sie Abkômmlinge des Kónigshauses 
waren oder dafür galten ” (loc. cit., 254). Das bedarf nur einer geringen 
Modifikation : die ursprüngliche Bezeichnung der Abkémmlinge der 
kóniglichen Prinzen wurde in späterer Zeit auf die ihnen gleichge- 
stellten Angehórigen der hóchsten Adelsfamilien übertragen. Wann 
das geschah, ist nicht bekannt; in frühsassanidischer Zeit ist pones | 
der erweiterte Begriff im allgemeinen Gebrauch. 

Daraus ist ein Schluss zu ziehen, den ich hier nur kurz andeuten 
kann. Der Hochadel, dessen - Angehörige .in parthischer und 
sassanidischer Zeit vaspuhr hiessen, war schon in achämenidischer Zeit 
vorhanden ; er ging aber in erster Linie auf das sich rasch verzweigende 
Königshaus zurück,? nicht — wie vielfach angenommen wird — auf 
die neben dem Königshaus stehenden Adelsgeschlechter, soweit: diese 
sich nicht mit jenem verschwägerten. In seinem trefflichen Abriss 
der altiranischen Kulturgeschichte ? nennt A. Christensen im 
Anschluss an Andreas die Häupter. der sechs grossen Familien in 
achämenidischer Zeit vispati’s (die er übrigens mit Recht von den 
sechs Mitverschworenen des Dareios unterscheidet. Aber diese 
Bezeichnung ist nirgendwo belegt, und aw. wispaiti bedeutet, wie 
oben gezeigt, den Clanherrn schlechthin, nicht das Oberhaupt einer 
Adelsfamilie. Noch weniger ist es angängig, die Tatsache, dass’ 
Dareios von seinem Hause als von ,, dieser vif “ spricht, dahin zu 


1 WZKM. 26 (1911), 251-4. 
* Man denke an die Vermehrung der Kadscharenprinzen im Persien des 19. 
' Jh. Feth ‘Ali Schah konnte ja in dem gleichen Sinne ,, Vater des Vaterlandes “ genannt 
werden wie August der Starke. 

3 In W. Ottos Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, S. 256. 

5 Daran scheitert auch die Deutung von arm. tanuter ,, Hausherr “(= ‚ Oberhaupt 
eines Fürsten- oder Adelsgeschlechts “‘) als ,, Übersetzung “ von vispati (Christensen, 
Empire, 10 A. 3). Die in manichäischen Texten für eine untergeordnete Gottheit 


verwendete Bezeichnung visbeS (<< vispah) sagt über die Bedeutung des altiranıschen 
Wortes nichts aus. 
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deuten, dass damit die Achämeniden als einer unter mehreren adligen 
Clans hingestellt werden sollen.* 

Wie alt ist die Ableitung von väspuhr aus vispuhr * Man wird nicht 
mit Bartholomae bis ins Uriranische zurtickgehen dürfen. Denn sie 
setzt die Ausprägung der Bedeutung ,, Kônigshaus “ für vis (vil) 
voraus, die wir zur Zeit des ersten Dareios vollzogen fanden. 
Ausserdem aber musste ihr die Bildung eines festen Kompositums 
aus vis und pubra bezw. deren Fortsetzungen vorangehen. Hier erhebt 
sich eine Schwierigkeit. Das Awestische kennt nur die Genitivver- 
bindung viso pubra, kein “wspubra. Entweder muss man nun für 
das Altpersische em Kompositum *viüpuca (*vispuca) ,, Prinz‘ und 
ein davon  abgeleitetes *vaibpuço (“vspugi) ,, Prinzensohn “ 
annehmen, die sich auf mitteliranischer Stufe in den parthischen 
Umbildungen vispuhr und vaspuhr fortsetzten. Oder man muss — 
was bedenklicher ist — annehmen, dass derartige Vrddhibildungen 
noch auf mitteliranischer Stufe möglich waren und dass väspuhr erst 
gebildet wurde, als nach dem Abfall der Casusendungen aus der alten 
Genitivverbindung *vida puça in parthischer Umbildung ein 
scheinbares Kompositum wis-puhr hervorgegangen war.” Aber diese 
Frage ist von untergeordneter Bedeutung. Dass anderseits das 
ursprünglich für *w0a puça.geltende aramäische Ideogramm brbyt’ 
von vispuhr auf väspuhr übertragen wurde, ist wohl verständlich. 


1 So Sarre-Herzfeld, Iranische Feisenreliefs, 16. 

? Dafür dass noch im Parthischen die Genitivverbindung zunachst erhalten 
geblieben ware, darf man sich jedenfalls nicht auf die m.W. zuerst von N. Marr 
(Zap. vost. old. 11, 166) aufgebrachte, bereits von Hubschmann (ZDMG. 46, 327) 
abgelehnte Kombination der armenischen Adelsbezeichnung sepuh mit dem uns 
beschaftigenden Begriff berufen. Denn zwar hat Andreas (be: Lentz, ZII. 4, 300} 
sie wiederaufgenommen und ,, Sepurh “ (1. sepuh < *sepurh) auf (vi)sépuhr — also 
mit Obl. auf ë im Vorderglied — zuruckführen wollen. Aber wo gabe es sonst eine 
solche Anlautverstummelung iranischer Lehnworte im Armenischen ? Eine 
hoobst kuhne Deutung von sepuk hat Markwart ın einer Anmerkung zu seiner Schrift 
uber den Ursprung des armenischen Alphabets (1917) S. 10, A. 2, mitgeteilt, die ıch 
mit einigen Glossen wiedergebe : ,, Sepuh oder eigentlich *sep'uh, wie das Adjektiv 
sep'hakan [, besonder, eigen ‘] zeigt, ist eine Übersetzung des iberischen sep'e-culi 
[d.i. georg. sep'e , Konig ‘ + cule , Sohn ']. Das zum Suffix gewordene -uh, fem. 
-urhi, -uhr [vgl. t'aguhi, Konigm ‘ neben tag , Krone ‘, t'agavor , Konig ‘|, entspricht 
dem ap. puthra [d.i. puça] , Sohn‘ ‘‘. Diese Erklarung hat nur eine Schwache: ein 
alteres sep‘uh kann man aus sep‘hakan nicht erschhessen, denn dies ist nur eme 
Kontamination der beiden normalen Schreibungen sephakan und sep‘akan (Meillet, 
Arm. Elementarbuch, 10). Ausserdem kann das Suffix ab, -u(r) nicht auf ap. puça, 
sondern nur auf puhr, *puhri emes mitteliranischen Nordwestdialekts zuruckgefuhrt 
werden; wenn die Ableitung richtig ist, so wurde sie zeigen, dass der Schwund von 
anlautendem idg. p im Armenischen nicht vor dem 5.-4. Jh. erfolgt ist. Die ältere 
Form *sepurh, aus der sepuh hervorging, ist mit Anlautswandel s > z ins Georgische 
entlehnt worden: sa-zepur-o ,, eigen, auserwahlt ", Deeters, Caucasica, 3 (1926), 82. 
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Ich fasse zusammen. Mit der Entstehung des Kónigshauses der 
Achämeniden gewann in der hófischen Sprache das ererbte Wort für 
, Clan “ die Bedeutung des ,, Kônigshauses ". Sie ermôglichte die 
Bildung ,,Sohn des Hauses “ im Sinne von ,, königlicher Prinz “, 
tnla puça, aram. br byt’, reflektiert durch eiso pura Vend. 7, 43. 
Dazu trat eine Ableitung ,, Prinzenabkömmling “ zur Bezeichnung 
zunüchst der Nachkommen der jüngeren Prinzen, dann auch des 
ihnen gleichstehenden hóchsten Adels. Seit der Arsakidenzeit leben 
beide Worte in parthischer Form, vispuhr ,, Prinz “ und vaspuhr(ak) 
, Magnat “, nebeneinander. Aus dem Parthischen unmittelbar oder 
durch das Persische vermittelt ist vispuhr ins Sogdische übergegangen, 
wo es in buddhistischen und christlichen Texten in den abgewandelten 
Formen wysp(y)ôr-: vispos- bzw. višpuš- unter der unveränderten 
Bedeutung " u erscheint. 


Nachschrift. Nach WEEN des Manuskripts stiess ich auf 
E. Benvenistes Aufsatz Titres iraniens en arménien; in Rev. ét. arm. 
9 (1929) 5-10, der sich an zwei Stellen mit meiner Darlegung berührt. 
Den armenischen Fürstentitel «ivan leitet Benveniste von mir. 
*x$än ab, das er neben das oben S. 739 behandelte sed. zë am, xéywn 
stellt. Arm. sepuh wil auch er, wie Marr und Andreas, mit parth. 
vispuhr verbinden, jedoch so, dass er es über *useapurh auf air. 
*visya-pudra zurückführt. Auch diese Erklärung ist unannehmbar, 
solange nicht der Verlust des anlautenden v durch Parallelen glaubhaft 
gemacht 1st. 


On the “Uralian” Element in the Drävida and the 
Munda Languages 


By F. Orro SCHRADER 


FÉ will be remembered that sixty years ago Bishop Caldwell? 

expressed the opinion “that the Dravidian languages occupy a 
position of their own between the languages of the Indo-European 
family and those of the Turanian or Scythian group”, and that, 
whereas the particulars of agreement with the Indo-European family 
pointed only to a “ very indefinite as well as very remote ”, if at all 
any “real relationship”, those with the “ Scythian ” family, and 
especially the Finnish-Ugrian languages, were so close and so numerous 
that they naturally suggested “ the idea of a common descent’. The 
hypothesis was declined by the official science of language, but I found 
ib to contain a kernel of truth and thus wrote in 1924 my study 
Dravidisch und Uralisch,? intended to show that there was, if not 
relationship, at any rate a most remarkable, though but partial, 
agreement due, presumably, to the intercourse or mingling of two 
nations in prehistoric times. I have since left the problem alone, 
but feel now induced by Wilhelm von Hevesy’s book Finnisch- 
Ugrisches aus Indien (Wien, 1932) and his paper Neue Finnisch- 
Ugrische Sprachen (Die Mundasprachen Indiens)? to take it up 
once more. My special aim this time is to meet an adverse criticism 
concerning word-equations, and I.shall conclude with a few remarks 
on the extent, kind, and probable provenience of the Uralian element 
in both the Dravida and the Munda languages:* 


1 A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages, 
third edition (reprint of second), London, 1913, pp. ix ff. 

2 Seo Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranıstik, vol. iii, pp. 81-112. Of the additions 
I could make to that paper one at least, viz. to the paragraph on numerals, will be 
found interesting: Tamil pattu, Telugu padi, ete., “ten” is evidently = Samoyede 
bet, bud, bü, ete.; and Tamil, Telugu (etc.) nūru “ hundred " seems to correspond 
with Samoyede (Arch.) jur do. (< *näru; cf. Tam. nül “ day " with Samoy. jalea, 
jale, etc., do.). (Cf. O. Donner, Samojedische Worterverzeichnisse, reprint of 1932, 
pp. 35, 9, 8, 48, 97.) ` 

3 Published in 1935, in the Atti del Congresso di Linguistica tenuto ın Roma. 

4 I use the term Uralian (= Finno-Ugrian with Samoyede, or ancestor of both) 
in an indefinite sense, both for the sake of commodity and also to avoid pronouncing 
an opinion as to the special form or forms of speech with which we are concerned, 
W. v. Hevesy pleads for the Ugrian, Caldwell was inclined to give Finnish the 
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Essential agreement of the grammatical systems is the conditio 
sine qua non of the relationship of languages as understood to-day. 
But to what extent grammar may change, even within a comparatively 
short time, we know from the Romance languages and such Indian 
languages as ‘Hindi, Bengali, etc., as compared, respectively, with 
Latin and Sanskrit. In the case of very remote relationships grammar 
to the extent demanded by our science of language for proving relation- 
ship may no longer be available. Surely there are very many distant 
relationships for which that criterion cannot be applied. We must 
in those cases rest satisfied with stating connections between the 
languages as shown by their vocabularies with or without such scanty 
remnants of grammar which in themselves would appear to be 
insufficient for the proof of relationship. This is what I have tried to 
do in my study mentioned above. “ When it becomes clear," says 
Professor Setälä,t “ that there are common words in languages which 
have had no connections for centuries and even millennia, this very 
fact is a valuable gain not only for the history of the languages but also 
for the history of men." It is true that related languages are referred 
to here, but is not the saying equally applieable to the related 
vocabularies of languages otherwise unrelated or of as yet unproved 
grammatical relationship ? Yes, the critic would reply, provided the 
comparing could be done in a strictly scientific way, as indicated by 
Professor Turner, who in his criticism of v. Hevesy's book ?, objects 
that ‘any correspondences, whether of grammatical structure or of 
vocabulary, must be shown to be part of a regular system ". Now to 
this sentence, of course, no true linguist will refuse to subseribe. But 
here is a demand which in those many cases of distant and obscured 
relationship can be, if at all, but very imperfectly obeyed, and which 
at any rate cannot be complied with from the beginning. The phonetic 


preference, but we may have to go farther back and perhaps less far for the Munda 
than for the Dravida family. The following abbreviations will be met with: Ka. 
= Kanarese, Ma. = Malayalam, Ta. =: Tamil, Te. = Telugu, Tu. = Tulu, Sa. 
=Santali, Mu. = Mundari, Cher. == Cheremisse, Esth. = Esthonian, Fi. = Finnish, 
Hu. = Hungarian (Magyar), Lp. = Lappish, Li. = Livish, Mord. = Mordvinian, 
Ost. = Ostiak, Perm. = Permian, Syr. = Syryenian, Veps. == Vepsish, Vog. = Vogul, 
Vot. = Votiak, Samoy. = Samoyede. 

* I translate from his excellent paper Zur frage nach der verwandischaft der 
finnisch-ugrischen und samojedischen Sprachen (Helsnkı, 1915), p. 26. 

2 See JRAS., 1934, pp. 798 ff. This is a rejection of v. H.'s attempt as 18 also 
Sauvageot’s review in BSL., 1932, pp. 180 f£, while Figulla (OLZ., 1934, col. 187 ff.) 
contends merely that the Munda languages belong to, but not vue they are connected 
with the Fmno-Ugrian family. 
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laws must first be found, and they en be found: without lists of 
tentative word-equations. 

There is, however, in the world of linguists a great prejudice 
against such lists in all cases where grammatical relationship is not 
already probable. Wherever this probability is missing or but very 
vague or no such relationship is claimed our hypercritical linguists 
would resort to the great Maya of casual resemblance and pity -the 
authors of the lists for the precious time they have lost. E. Levy 
has declared? that such lists as mine (of sixty equations) may easily 
be drawn up for any two languages, and has given as an example 
sixty Kechua and Finnish word-equations. This is, however, not, 
as the author of the Korean-Indogermanic hypothesis has (to 
strengthen his own case) approvingly called it,.a successful. parody, 
but a palpable failure. The list (which, to convince, should have been 
one of proven cases of accidental resemblance) is marred by its 
tendency ? and shows, if anything, that there may be ocean-spanning 
linguistic relations like those assumed by such scholars as Trombetti 
and Rivet. But I admit the usefulness of safeguards against chance 
and shall now try to give some with examples from Dravida + Uralian: 

The ideal means for calculating the part played by the caprice of 
language would be to search the whole material of well-known languages 
for word-equations which can be proved to be illusory. Lists won in 
this manner do not exist as yet, so far as I know, and will not easily 
be forthcoming. There are, however, two simple criteria lor the 
improbability of chance in individual cases. 

There is, first, the test suggested by Meillet and used by v. Hevesy 
in his above-mentioned paper for a list of twenty-four equations (out 
of forty-two contained in the typewritten copy distributed immediately 
after the congress) of Finnish-Ugrian and Mundä words all of which, 
“ while designating quite simple concepts show three consonants in the 
same order.” How safe, relatively, this criterion is can be gathered 
from Enno Littmann’s interesting paper Sprachliche Seltsamkeiten 
aus Morgenland und Abendland (ZDMG., 1922, pp. 270 ff.), where 


1 In his review in Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprachforschung, 1928, pp.. 145 ff., written after 
three scholars (P. W. Schmidt, W. Porzig, and H. Güntert) had pronounced, though 
with a few words only, in favour of my attempt. 

2 Nobody will accept such equations as L.’s Nos. 2, 8, 11, 14, 19, 23, 36-9, 44, 53, 
57. They show his difficulty to reach the number sixty, while my paper has really 
about a hundred equations. It is not the same thing to draw up lists purposely based 
on superficial resemblance and such where etymologicaly impossible equations 
are sought'to be excluded. 
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among seventy-two cases of probable or proven fortuitousness of 
resemblance or identity (collected and discussed by the author) 
there are only two which conform to the said condition (viz. Kechua 
huarmi woman ~ Middle and New Arabic hurma do., and Telugu 
pampu to send ~ Greek réurw). H.’s list contains words of even three 
syllables which are almost perfectly the same in the two languages 
(such as Sant. cucunguf to sit on the heels ~ Hung. csiicsiinget- 
do.), and of such there is none in L.’s list and, though we may supply 
two or three, such as Sanskrit wpädhyäya ~ Finnish opettaja (both 
= “teacher ", but with entirely different etymology),! they can never. 
remove the impression that H.’s list alone is sufficient to prove the 
connection between the Munda and the Finnish-Ugrian vocabularies. 
For the Dravidian, however, with less direct Uralian relations, the 
three consonant criterion will be found to be on the whole inapplicable, 
such cases as Tam. vilangu to shine ~ Hung. világ light (and those 
to be mentioned in the rest of this paper) being too rare to prove much. 

The other criterion is taught by Hemrich Koppelmann in his book 
Die Eurasische Sprachfamilie, in an admirable chapter (pp. 13-21) 
on the problem of chance 1n comparative philology. His thesis comes 
to this (p. 17), that there is every likelihood 'of real (not illusory) 
correspondence, when several connected, i.e. not arbitrarily selected 
elements, such as the two negations of Indo-European and Korean, 
are both found in the two languages compared. He further refers for 
this to the numerals (1, 2, 3), pronouns (Fi. mi, ti, n-sa ~ Lat. me, 
te, se), case suffixes, and other parts of the grammar and word- 
formation. 

Now this means 1s applicable on a much larger scale than 
Koppelmann seems to have thought of, viz. to practically the whole 
of the vocabulary. For, it is evident that the admissibility of any 
word-equation is heightened, the probability of chance lessened, if 
another equation can be coupled with it on the strength of its meaning 
or form or both, the likeliness of chance being reduced with every 
additional equation. The connecting link may (1) be one and the same 
meaning, as in the couple of equations meaning “ dust”, viz. Ta. 
podi ~ Fi. poli + Ta. tumbu ~ Fi. tomu; or in the one referring 
to “ shining ", viz. Ta. vilangu to shine (vilakku lamp) ~ Hu. világ 

* Does Sanskrit pippihka ~ Votiak sippeltkas (both = “ ant") also: belong to 
this category ? A Hmdu was delighted to find in Germany the good Indian name 
Kistenmacher (Krishnamacharya). Of words with but two consonants, but missing in 


Littmann’s list, at least English much (cf. Gothio mikils) ~ Spanish mucho (< Latin 
multus) deserves mentioning. 
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light + Ta. nagu to shine — Fi. näkyä to appear, become visible, 
or in the equation of words meaning “ small, little”, viz. Ta. cifu 
~ Hu. esim + Ka. kittu ~ Hu. kicsiny + Ma. picce ~ Hu. picziny 
+ Te. pisaru — Fi. pisku. Or we may (2) have likeness of form 
with difference of meaning, as in Ta. nagu to shine, etc. (see above) 
+ Ta. nagu (nagat) to laugh ~ Fi. nakra do.; or in Ta. cem red - 
~ Perm. cim do. + Ta. cem straight, regular, ető. ~ Perm. cim 
perfectness ; or in Ta. naral to sound, roar, etc. ~ Fi. nara to creak, 
rattle + Ta. -nari to deride ~ Syr. nera do. + Ta. ner grow thin, 
emaciate ~ Syr. nermi do. (+ Ta. narangu become blunted ~ Lp. 
nälu do., Fi. näläkkä blunt instrument). Parallels in derivation 
seem also, at least partly, to point to a common origin, as e.g. in Ta. 
kumi to heap, Ka. kumbu bending ~ Fi. kumo curvature + Ta. 
kumbal a heap ~ Fi. kumpu hillock + Ta. koppul a bubble ~ Fi. 
kupla, Lp. koppalek do. + Ta. kumar (kumili) to bubble forth ~ Fi. 
kummuta do.; etc. There are, finally, (3) the cases where a class concept 
adds strength to a couple or series of equations. An example (where 
as will be noticed, as also above with koppul, etc., Meillet’s demand 
is also fulfilled) is the following one from the class of animal names : 
Ta. fimifu bee (humming insect; from fiimir to hum) ~ Samoy. 
niberu, himere gnat + Ta. famali dog (prob. from nemal < *famal 
to vagabond) ~ Lp. njoammel hare But, of course, the wider the 
class concept the less support can it lend to this sort of connected 
equations, unless they are numerous enough. I trust, however, that 
the two larger lists I now give (with Munda correspondences in the 
second place where I could find such) will go far to serve the purpose.” 


1 Here the rareness, in Dravidian, of the initial palatal nasal is also a point to be 
noticed (it has been mostly replaced by the dental nasal or 2, y, or has altogether 
disappeared ; cf. the nom. sing. of the first personal pronoun: Ta. yan (lit.), nan; 
Te. nénu, énu; Ka. nànu, anu, etc., all from Aän, preserved in Ma. only, which must 
have been an ancient non-hterary form also in Ta., etc.), as is the fact that both words 
so far as known, do not occur in the sphere of influence of the Munda languages. As 
to the well-known vague use of animal names I may note from India that in Tamil 
nari “ jackal "Ge “ bawler "1is a name of the tiger also, and thatin Kürkü the dog is 
called chitã which is in reality a kind of leopard. 

? Being but quite imperfectly acquainted with Finno-Ugrian linguistics I have 
had to renounce aiming at a consistent phonetical rendering of the words adduced 
from that quarter (as I have also simply transliterated in the usual way the Dravida 
and Munda words) but have (as above) endeavoured to give the Finnish and 
Hungarian words in their modern orthography and have otherwise followed (with 
simplified spelling) Setala and Szinnyei so far as they were available to me and, where 
not, O. Donner and occasionally v. Hevesy. The lists are also certainly not as complete 
as they could be. Note that j in Ber and Samoy. words is identical with the y in 
Dräv. words (and in Engl. year, etc.) and that the 4 of the former is the same as 
Dräv. à. - 7 
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PARTS OF THE Bopy 

Hair, feather (wing, arm): 

1. Ta. Ka. navir man’s hair; cf. Te. navuru tender, soft, as grass, 
hair, etc. ~ Fi. nava, naava beard-moss, nädvelit moustache. 
Cf. also Samoy. nabta,! abde, opt, etc. ; Ost. upat, Lip. vuópta, 
etc., and (?) Fi. haps: hair ~ Sa. up’, Mu. up’ hair. 

2. Ta. kaffai collection, as of hair; bundle, as of straw ; > keitas 
hair; Ka. Te. gafi feather, wing ~ Fi. kar-va ‘hair, straw ; 
Li. kär-a, kör-a hair, feather. 

. à. Ta. tôgai anything that hangs down : feather, plumage, woman's - 
hair (tüngu, tükku to hang) ~ Ost. togel feather, wing; Fi. 
tukka hair. 

4. Ta. tün, tüval feather; Ka. tuppul feather, plumage, soft 
hair ~ Syr. tyv feather: wing; Vot. tdwel wing. 

5. Tu. tuy: feather ~ Sa. duct tuft of feathers on head of bird 
~ Samoy. tuja hair; Lp. soagje wing, sleeve, Wot. suj arm. 

6. Ka. pil a peacock's tail, feather of such ~ Hu. pelyh flock of 
wool, etc.), down-feather. 

Lock : 

7. Ta. puri (also verb: to be twisted, to curl) ~ Sa. phera forelock 
~ Wot. per, pur, Hu. fürt lock. 

8. Ta. curt, curuttai hair-curl, curiyal locks of hair (from curi, curt 
to curl), Malto curki lock of hair ~ Fi. suortua hair-locks, 
Hu. szér hair (cf. also Sa. carhé mane ~ Cher. sar horse- 
hair). 

Moustache : 

9. Ta. micos, Te. misamu ~ Sa. misi ~ Fi. vikset (Cher. mz wool). 

Eyelid, eyelash : 

10. Te. reppa, Ka. reppe, Ta. reppai eyelid ~ Ki. ripsi eyelash, 
fringe. Cf. Sa. mpit to wink with both eyes. 

Harlap, ear : 

ll. Ka. ‘pale, halle earlap ~ Ost. pal, Hu. ful ear. 
Mouth, lip: | 
12. Gondi torda, tork mouth, Malto toroth do. ~ Savara föden 
mouth ~ Fi. tursa, turpa snout, trunk. 
(2) Malto tebo (< *terbo) lips ~ Syr. Perm. tirp lip. 
13. Ka. cufica a birds beak ~ Hu. estes snout, beak. 


1 For original guttural nasal (lost or replaced by 2, j, v), see Szinnyei; for Dräv., 
of. n « À below No. 50 and, above, last footnote but one. 
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Lip: 
14. Te. pedavi, Tu. bimmu (< — ma Vog. pit mi, Samoy. 
| patam. 

Cheek : 
15. Te. bugga, Ka. buggi ~ Hu. bufa, pof(a). 

Tongue : 


16. Te. nälike, näluka ; Ta. näkku, nàvu ~ Hu. nyelv, Lp. mjalbme ; 
Samoy. “amt. (For Drav. n < ñ see above, footnote on No. 1.) 


Tooth : 
17. Ta. eyifu (egifu) tooth, tusk ~ Hu. agyar tusk, fang. 
Jaw, chin: 
18. Ta. alagu jaw ~ Hu. all, Mord. ul, Lp. valül, ete., jaw. 
19. Ka. avudu jaw, lower lip; Ta. amudu lower lip ~ Samoy. 
(Mot.) awol chin. 


Neck, throat: 

20. Ta. kural throat, Ka. koral (kol) do. ; Tu. kekki (< *kerki), 
kekkil neck, throat ~ Fi. kurkku throat, Esth. kõri do., Mord. 
kirga neck. 

21. Ta. cavadi-y-elumbu collar-bone ~ Lp. éäpat neck, Ost. säbet 
neck, back. 

22. Ka. goñke throat ~ Hu. guga ‘goiter. 


Nipple, teat, etc. : 
23. Ta. nagil woman’s breast, Malto naglu uvula ~ Vot. naka plug, 
peg ` Syr. nak do., a nipple. 
24. Tu. nalli a spool ~ Fi. nalikka plug, nolkki membrum virile. 
25. Ka. meee keccalu udder ~ Hu. csecs breast, nipple. 
Lung : 
26. Te. üpiri-tittt lung (E breathing-bag "e ~ Fi. tan, Hu. tüdi lung. 
Armpit : | | 
27. Ka. kavun-kur, kankur, Tu. kankula ~ Mord. kaval-al, Esth. 
kangla ` Samoy. kangla, kangel, etc. 
Back : 
28. Göndi murchul ~ Samoy. möchal, mögal, etc. 
29. Hump, hunch: Ta. kü^, künal ~ Esth. konar. 
Breast, hip : s 
30. Ma. konka, Ta. kohga? female breast ~ Fi. konkka hip (cf. 
Esth. künge hil ~ Ta. kongu name of a hilly country). 
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Belly, stomach : 

31. Ka. basif, Ta. vayifu ~ Sa. bhosam ~ Vog. vas (Hu. Se 

82. Ka. potte, Te. potta ~ Sa. pota (parra big-bellied) ~ Hu. Du 
paunch, pot-belly. 

33. Ta. pocca?, Te. bojja paunch-belly ~ Hu. puczor stomach, paczo 
and poczak paunch-belly. 

Navel : 
34. Ta. pokkul ~ Sa. dad ew Fi. puka (Hu. pokla umbilical cord). 
35. Tu. puvalu ~ Hu. púp. 
Pudenda : | 
. 36. Male organ : Ta. Ka. mam — Samoy. máne; Lp. manne, 
monne (egg), Hu. mony. 

37. Ka. Te. golli female organ, Tu. kullige anus, Brühii gillik do. 
~ Fi. kulli male organ, Esth. koli, Lp. guolla, Samoy. hüle 
(testicle). 

38. Anus: Ta. kunti, Te. kutte, Tu. küdi — Sa. kuthi ~ Cher. kotan. 

39. Ta. poceu anus, Ka. pucci female organ ~ Lip. buocta male organ, 

| Hu. puczu, fasz do. Mu. peso glans penis, Sa. peska testicles ' 
= Samoy. pije female organ ; Lp. picé, Cher. piš male organ. 

40. Anus (“ posteriors ") : Ka. pifa, pera ~ Fi. pera. 

A). Testicle: Tu. av? ~ ~ Hu. here. 

Hip : | I 

42. Ta. cappai, Ka. cappe ~ Hu. czipö, czipe. 

43. Ka. tonka ~ Fi. lonkka. Cf. Ka. donku to bend, be crooked 
mv Fi. lynkkä crooked. 

Calf of the leg, ball: ` 

. 44. Te. pikka calf of the leg A Fi. paid ball of the Hun beu 
pükk ball at hand and foot. 

Finger, toe: | 

45. Ta. viral, Ka. beral, Te. vrélu fuss toe ~ Fi. varvas toe. 

Nail, claw, hoof: 

46. Ta. ugir nail, claw, Ka. ugur, Te. góru ~ Hu. köröm nail, hoof.. 

4T. Ta. kavai-y-adi (“cloven foot”; cf. kappu, kavar forked. 
branch) ~ Fi. kavio hoof, Esth. kabi. 

Bone : 
48. Te. lumbu, Ka. Te. elu ~ Fi. luu. 


Knuckle, joint: ; 
49. Ta. poruttu joint ~ (?) Hu. porez cartilage. 
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Sinew, muscle : 
50. Ma. farambu, Ka. nara (Ta. nar fibre: string) ~ Samoy. ner ; 
Vog. tart, Lp. njorga cartilage. 
51. Ta. ecam (sp. ?esam) ~ Fi. jäsen, Hu. izom. 
52. Ta. tar nerve of a leaf ~ Hu. 2n, in sinew.! 
Skin, hide, fur: 
53. Ta. pôrvar covering, skin ~ Hu. bör skin, leather. Cf. “covering, 
cover": Te. buraka ~ Hu. burok. 
54. Ka. togal, toval skin, leather, Ka. Ta. tol, Te. tolu, tokka ~ Vog, 
tawel, toul fur, leather, Fi. talja pellis pilosa. 


DIRT AND EXCRETIONS 


1. Te. rota, Ka. röte dirt, filth ~ Sa. rotha black and dirty ~ Hu. 
rond dirty. 

2. Te. romp mud, mire; rompa catarrh, snottiness ~ Fi. rapa 
filth, mud ; . Esth. ropusta to soil. 

3. Tu. renkuni to be smeared, soiled, Te. régada clay ~ Fi. raka, 
Veps. réga snot; Esth. rágase slimy, filthy, Lp. randeasa 
muddy. > à : 

4. Ka. masi, mäsalu, Te. mas? dirt; Ta. mācu spot, stain, blackness 
~Sa. musra dusty, dirty ~ Hu. maszat, maczat dirt; Fi. 
musta black, dark. 

5. Ka. pisaru, piceu filth of-the body, rheum of the eye ~ Hu. 
piszok filth, dirt, pocsék dirty, soiled. 

6. Ka. safi, Te. cari paste, gum, etc.; Ta. c&fu, cifumiyam mud, 
mire, curt become muddy ~ Mu. sara-gara dung-pit ~ Hu. 
szar, Cher. sor mud; Hu. csiriz glue; Hu. szirtos, szurtos 


=I 


dirty. 
Ka. Te. laddi, Ta. latti, Kurukh liddi dung of horses, elephants, 
ete. ~ Sa. led, Mu. led’, hd’, do. ~ Fi. lanta dung. (Cf. Sanskrit 
: landa, lenda, Prakrit ladda.) 
8. Te. reifa dung of birds, etc. ~ Sa. res dregs, etc., ritha dirty ~ Fi. 
reto, rötö dirt, Hu. redves rotten, putrid. 
9. Ta. kacadu stain, filth, Ka. kasaru dust, impurities, kisaru 
a. giju rheum of the eye — Sa. kacar, kacor dirty, miry, 
Karki Kass dirt, Mu. gij-gij" filthy, kasrã oue ~ Hu. kosz, 
Esth. käs-n, Vot. giz-lo scab, scurf. 


` 1 With loss, on both sides, of the initial sibilant which is preserved in the Votiak, 
Cheremisse, and Finnish word (sen, Sun, suone). For the Dravidian, of., e.g., the word 
for eyelash : Ma. cima a. ima, Tu. sim(m)e a. «me, Ta. only mei, 
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10. Te. pust slimy impurities of the eyes ~ Hu. fos thin feces 
(animal and human). 

11. Ka. lodale phlegm, spittle ~ Sa. lodhor lodhor thick and gummy 
(as pus) ~ (?) Hu. latyak puddle, morass, locs, morass, lucsok 
mud. 

12. Ta. körat phelgm, spittle ~ Fi. kuola mucus of the nose. ` 

13. Tu. föl phelgm, spittle ~ Hu. nyal, Fi. nälje, Mord. nolgo mucus, 
phelgm. | 

14. Ta. cah thick phelgm ` Ka. jollu, Tu. jolla, dolli saliva ~ Fi. 
stilkt, Esth. sülge, Lp. colg saliva. 

15. Ka. Tu. kī-vu, Ta. c? pus, matter; Ka. kv to become putrid 
~ Mord. st, Lp. säi pus; Ost. si-ta to become putrid. 

16. Ta. pina, Ka. pena, Te. pinuge corpse, carcass ~ Hu. penész 
mould, mildew, penyved- to rot, putrify. 


These lists are not the result of a systematic search of the 
vocabularies concerned, excepting only that of the Kanarese. I cannot, 
therefore, except for the latter, give ciphers for calculating the 
percentage of words included in the lists. In the Kanarese (Kittel’s 
Dictionary) I have counted 84 words (not including trifling dialectical 
varieties) for parts of the body, and of these there are, i.e. could be 
(some are omitted for brevity's sake), just 30 in our list, i.e. 
36 per cent. For the second list the corresponding numbers are 29 and 
9, ie. 31 per cent. For v..Hevesy's equations the result appears to 
be less favourable. I have-counted only the words and equations for 
parts of the body and found that there are 136 such words in Campbell's 
Santala- English Dictionary and 45 Santali-Uralian equations for parts 
of the body in H.'s book. There are, however, among the latter about 
a dozen which I should have eschewed, and I am perfectly sure that 
my list is less complete than his. 

Itis interesting to see how far the twelve parts of the body (hand, 
foot, nose, eye, mouth, tooth, ear, hair, head, tongue, belly, back) 
for which the Linguistic Survey of India gives “ standard words" 
are represented in our Dravida-Uralian list and among v. Hevesy's 
Mundä-Uralian equations. It will be seen that of those parts seven 
figure in our list and (discounting one or two quite vague identifications) 
five in H.'s book. As to the “ standard words ” given for those parts 
from the several languages—about forty for either family (counting 
related words as one)—there are only three of them in our list (éoroth, 
etc., vayifu, etc., murchul) and six in H.’s book (khuri, kata, eto., 
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menge, up’, ebe. peng, puit = n and, moreover, two doubtful 


items on either side, viža (y. the commonest “Dravidian” word for 
“hand” (Ma. kayyi, Ta: kei, etc. ~ (1) Fic - kåte, Syr. ki, ete.), where 
the guttural of Kui kagu. (by the side of- -käju) and Kurukh khekkha 
seems to stand in the way 15; and (2) the -widely.spread Munda word 
meaning also “ hand." (t, dti -eto.), where the vowel casts doubt on 
the connection with Samoy, uite, ude, etc.’ (the word is not in Finno- 
Ugrian). For the possible connection of Sant. up’ with the Dravidian 
see No. 1, for pota No, 32 of-our list : the mn words have no 
correspondence in the other family. m 

By far the largest part of the vocabulary both of the Munda and the 
Dravidian family is, at any rate, not Uralian: The imposing number 
of 1,134 word-equations given by v. Hevesy must not deceive us. For 
Campbell e Santalt-Enghsh Dictionary, on which they are based, 
contains some 20,000 words, and these can hardly be cut down to less 


than 5,000 non-Sanskritic. word-stems. And though not so many as 


every second or third of v. Hevesy’s equations will have to be cancelled 
(as Figulla seems to believe), the increase- through fresh ones will 
barely suffice to make up for the loss. For, admitting that our know- 
ledge of the Munda languages is as yet but imperfect, we still know 
this much that most of them, viz. the Kherwäri group (comprising 
88 per cent of the speakers of Munda languages), are really but dialects 
of one and the same language with practically the same vocabulary, 
whereas the small rest (Karki, Savara, eto.) is. characterized by over- 
whelming foreign influences. In the Dravidián vocabulary also the 
Uralian constituent will hardly be found to exceed one-fifth part of it. 

There remains the question as to the kind of connection between 
the Uralian element of the Dravidian and that-of the Munda languages. 
W. v. Hevesy cuts the Gordian knot by simply denying “ that the 
Dravidian languages (apart from borrowings of which, indeed, there 
are many) have anything in common with the Finno-Ugrian language 
family " (OLZ., 1934, col. 478). Now I-admit that the grammatical 
correspondences pointed out by me ten years ago are not sufficient 
to assign the Dravidian to the Finno-Ugrian family (nor were they 
meant in this sense, but only as vestiges of a more remote “ Uralian " 
affinity), whereas those shown: by v. Hevesy do seem to allow us to look 
at the Munda family as the denaturalized offspring of a lost child of 


the Ugrian branch (or primitive Ugrian). But it seems to me quite 


1 Unless some such évolution. as kaiti > kaicci > kann > käju > kagu and 
. . kayyi > keyye > khega > khekkha could have take place; cf. equation No. 28. 
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impossible to regard everything Uralian in the Dravida languages 
as borrowed from the Munda ones. Such borrowings have, of course, 
taken place (as is obvious, e.g. in the case of words beginning with 
initial 7 and l), and there may be even a Munda “ substratum ” in some 
Dravidian languages (such as Telugu, as Professor Bloch is inclined 
to beheve). But then the Munda languages have borrowed as much 
(if not more) from Dravidian, and Tamil and Malayalam at least have 
no Munda loanwords (except a few taken over from Telugu or 
Kanarese), nor do they look like having a Munda substratum, which 
is, indeed, not to be expected in those southernmost countries of 
India, where Munda tribes have never been, so far as our knowledge 
goes. 

I therefore come back to my hypothesis ! that primitive Dravidian 
(proto-Dravidian) entered India from the north-west with Uralian 
elements already assimilated, and consequently assume that the 
Uralian element of the Munda family is not directly connected with 
the Dravidian one, but points to a marriage between an indigenous 
Indian tongue (hailing probably from Further India) with an Uralian 
invader who thus became, possibly without having come in contact 
with the Dravidas, the dominant agent in the formation of what are 
now the Mundà languages. The two other hypotheses which appear 
to be possible here are (2) that an Uralian invasion has directly 
affected, but in different ways, two indigenous families of speech : 
and (3) that there have been two such invasions each of which has left 
its trace in one of the two families concerned. In no case, of course, 
can we expect to find imported elements only. 


1 Suggested by the geographical position of Brähüi (see on this now 
G Morgenstierne in his Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, Oslo, 
1932, pp. 5-6), but necessitated also, I believe, by the pre-Aryan “ Mediterranean " 
component established for pre-historic India by anthropology and archæology and 
equally required by certain linguistic considerations on which, however, I am not 
now prepared to speak, 
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The Numerals in the Niya Inscriptions 
7 ' By 0. STEIN e. 


À.  CARDINALIA = | 


FOR “one” the NI use eka (106 Uo 7. 159 r 2. 18708. 21l r5. 

* 231 r 2. 248 o 8. 253 r 1. 348 Uo 4. 425 Uo 5. Cr 6. 437 Cr 1. 577 Uo 6. 
630 o 4. 638 o 2, 3. 676 Uo 5. 688 0A 3).1 In the form ega it appears 
709 Cr 4. It is used in the uninflected form, irrespective of gender ; 
the genit. sing. ekisya “single”, is found 272010. 51401; a plural 
eke occurs 468 Cr 2. egaga in 417 o 2, as nomin. masc. egago in 296 Uo 3, 
corresponds to Skt. ekaika-, Pali ekaka- ** single’, in accordance with 
the phonetic value of -ja.? eka- is found in compounds with numerals 
(see 11) nouns (ekadeéammi 21206)? adjectives (ekavarsaga = 
ekavarsika- 589 Uo 3). In Skt. 51102 occurs ekabhirâma-, r1 
[ekamanasa-]; an amredita ekameka- is found 109r5. 140 Cr 6.4 
2. The numeral for “ two " appears in many forms without regard 

to gender and case, and even the number is ignored in most of the 
passages. As dvi it occurs 72 rB 2,5. C2-5. D I, 2, 4, 6, 7. oA 1, 2, 
6,7. B47. D4,7.19802. 54602. 570 Uo5. 66506, sometimes 
written tvi (81 rH 3. 71902); dvi? 100 r 4 is perhaps dez “for the 
second time ", judging from the connection with ayogena, appearing 
in 539 in a similar phrase: ayoglejna huda bhiti “ without: gain, 
profit"; cf. trlelya, dvaya ayoge 100r 3,5. dvim (577 Col, Uo 5) 
seems to be a peculiarity of this inscription, either the Anusvära 
indicates long 7 5 or the form may represent a genit. plur., recte dualis, 
for *dvina, according to trina and the dependence on praceya, con- 
structed with the genitive, e.g. khulana (40 Ur. 55 Ur) or 46 Ur 


1 Abbreviations: A, B, C, ete. = Columns. C = Cover-tablet. NI = Kharosthi 
Inseriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. o == Obverse. 
r= Reverse. U = Under-tablet. 

2 Rapson, NI, p. 301. 

3 * On a single place”; Thomas, AO, xii, 45. ekasti 41605 between cakora 
and ut seems to qualify the latter which is called asti also 180 oB 2; again 272 o 
a horse is called asi; it seems that also corn is ash 272 o 6, 7, as ghrula = Skt. ghrta 
159r 4; on the other hand, asti occurs in conditional sentences with yai? and the 
verb as “to be". Its meaning seems to be that of Skt: ásteya “ extant”; ekasti 
‘ single extant", therefore vara uti 1. mast, 18 negative, cf. Thomas, AO, xii, 43, 7. 

4 On eka b(h)iti- see below. 

5 Cf. Thomas, 40, xiii, 50, 2. 
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(Konumae) du appears 571 Uo 3. 628 oA 4. 703 r 4; a contaminated 
form dui, perhaps due to weakening of -e and found also in Apabhraméa, 
occurs 21 Uo2. 14101. 1800B2, 4. 21403. 215r1. 29104, 5. 
364r 4. 41476. 520 Uo 3. 638 02, with the variation of writing tui 
106 Uo 8. Cr 6. due is a real dual (malim? 422 05. pitaputre = “putrah 2 
715 o 2) for fem. and masc., used as plural. In compounds dt- is 
met as the first part in diguna (= dviguna 142r 1. 283 o 2. 351 0 2. 
,987 o 2), while in connection with -vara = -vāra the form dvi- is 
“used, if not the ordinal form (see below B. 2). 

- ubhaya. As a dual-plural ubheya is found in 580 Uo 2 (te u. bhuma). 
-Orl, 581Uo3; ubhayamdade? 38702 would correspond to Skt. 
ubhayäntatah, ge duty is to be performed two and three times at the 

sacrifice of life (for the reward ?) in both the worlds,‘ according to the 
_order, says the inscription pleonastic in this passage, 
...9. “Three” is in the NI tre (72rB 1,6. C6. D3,5, 0 À 8, 4. 
Pä 3. 01-7. D 1-3, 6. 383 r 6. 415 Uo 3. 71503); treya (100r3? 
106 Uo 6. 157 r 1. 162 Uo 5. 571 Uo 5. 593 Co 2, Uo 2. 630 o 2. 721 o 5). 
«Inflected forms are found 431 Uo 1, 432 Uo 1: trina samvatsarana, 
‘a genit. plur., which is probably also the case in 671 ol; in the 
H mostly Skt. inscription 511 r 4 the three pijaka (pidaküni ini) are 
«mentioned. As the first part of compounds appears tri- in triguna 
_ (283 0 2. 351 0 2. 387 o 2. 676 Uo 4), as in Skt. tribhava 51175; in 
adjectives like trevarsiya (593 Uo 5) besides-treya varsi (593 Co 2. 
-Uo 2, 34103, see n. I ibid.), érevarsaga (152 Uo 4). _ | 
. 4 “Four” is catu (27 Crl. 496 Uo 4) or cora (348 Uo 3) or 
‘caura (70 Uo 3. 720 A 5. 562 Uo 2); it is tempting to take cohura 
-637 06 (amña pasava 4 cohura milima amnehi nidae huamti) as the 
numeral “four”, but neither numerals occur in that inscription 


1 À similar termination -im occurs in 117 o E: sarvapimdaim tam cam gam 20 3, 
“which has been explained as sarvani pindāni tani gavah 23 by Professor Thomas 
(J RAS, 1927, 545) and as sarvàh pindua gavak 23 by Professor Lüders (SPAW, 1933, 

- 1010, 2) who prefers to read: pimdaimtamcam. Generally the NI use only sarva 
“pimda, so that a verb Skt. pinday- is less probable, also on account of the expression 
eka pimda (248 08), sarvap. muli or p. muli (590 Uo 4. 42805), or sarvapimda 
ganamnena muli (345 Uo 5) where it must be a noun. On the other hand, 587 Uo 3 

- ‚offers ciraimia bhuma vikrida which may- be *cirayità bhümir vikrità (land which 

' has not been tilled a long time ? has been sold). Then -imta would point to the part. " 

: perf. pass. of denominative verbs. 

| . À Instead of ° au. The pronominal termination -e of the plural is found in khula 

. putre 415 Cr.'9. mamnuse 130 Uo 3. ‘vase 534 oB 2. vrdhe 326 r 3. 

š Cf. surya(sursa ?)dade, 572 Cr. 
4. Of. Ep. Ind., xx, p. 18, B 2, line 5, etc., p. 27 s.v. ubhayalokahita®. In NI, 10702 
is mentioned in the address the alamkrtaparalogamarga-. 
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besides the signs for them nor k is inserted between vowels to avoid 
the hiatus. In compounds, beginning with “ four”, either catu- is 
used (catuvarst 42005; catuvarsaga 431 Cr 9. 432 Uo 8. 437 Cr 7) or 
caura- (10 Uo2: cauravarsı). 

5. pamca is the numeral for “five” (180 oB 3. 18706. 211r8.. 
261 r 1, 3. 327 o 5. 329 o 4 [genit. plur.]. 415 Cr 1. 437 Uo 2. 
439 Uo 3. 50609. 51903. 6300 4). The same form is met in com- 
pounds with -varsaga (432 Uo 5), while 431 Uo 7, being apparently 
the rough-copy of 432, shows paca-; 591 Uo 3, 4. Both these forms 
are used also in the additive numerals (see 15. 25). ; 

6. The numeral for “six”, so, is found 439 Uo 3. 519 o 3, and 
in the compounds sovarsi fem. (27 Uo 2. 676 Uo 3, 4), cf. 26. 

7. sata appears 468 Uo 4 and in the compound satavarsaga 
(209 o 3. 575 Cr 2) for “ seven ”. 

8. “Hight” is met as atha (with loc. varsesu) 256 0 3, D. as in 
the compound athavarsaga (341 0 3), athavarsi se 06) or as ast 
(661 o 3).? l 

9. For“ ' js found no 57 6 Co 2 and 715o4m ntolarsaga ; x 
cf. sub 90 and ordinalia sub 9. 

10. As in Skt. dasa is used for “ten” (cf. Pischel, Pkt. Gr., 
§ 262, p. 182, for Mg. and Dh.) 22205. 32704. For dasavida and 
similar forms see 100. | 

11. Only the ordinal numeral occurs, see below. 

12. For “twelve” dvadasa is found 346 r 2, badasa 419 Uo 4. 
579 Uo 4, which latter stem occurs also in the ordinal. 

13. Unlike as in Pkt. for “thirteen” a contracted form trodasa 
appears 431 Cr 7. 432 Cr 4. 505 o 2 (ibid., n. 2: tre°, cf. Plate VII). 

15. In accordance with pamca and dasa “ fifteen " is pamcadasa 
489 r 9. | 

16. sodaéa is "sixteen" 51402; [jo]daéa in 1603 for which 
in note 3 the alternative reading [to]- is given, would point to sodasa. 
This seems a rather long time, since no camels have been brought ; 
that 7 represents also a cerebral sibilant may be due to the foregoing 
ajht = adhi " more than sixteen years ”.3 

20. “ Twenty" is wéati 275 0 2. 39 o2. 576Co2. Uo5; for 
vimsa see 26. 


1 In Saka exists tcahaura ** four, Sten Konow, Saka Studies, Vocabulary, p. 184. 
° ata (358 o 6. 637 o 3) is not asta (Index s.v.), but, according to Thomas, A(cta) 
O(rientalia), xiii, 67, Hindi atã, Skt. atta “ flour”. For asti cf. Noble, BSOS, vi,-453. 
3 Cf. Burrow, BSOS, vii, 511 on 2 > s, š > Jó, s > jh(z), see also NI, p. 303." - 
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. 25. 7 Twenty-five” occurs 225 0 8 as pacavisa. 

- 26. It is the peculiarity of the NI that phonetical rules to be 
Sr red à in some instances are soon contradicted by a next instance ; 
if visa represents a Pkt. visa, in sovimsa 207 r 3 the Skt. form appears 
again ; though the Anusvära in . visa is dropped, one may suppose 
that the + is long. 

"27. Analogical “‘ thirty ” A expressed by irisa (186 o 3. 387 o 10. 
495 o 5. 590 Uo 3. 592 Uo 3. 609 r), the same word seems to be contained 
in satriga, explained in! the. Index, :p. 375, as a compound with the. 
adverbial prefix sa = saha. satri$a occurs three times 209 o 3. r 1, 2, 
followed by avimtama.the meaning of which must be “ fine, punish- 
ment". But as the penalty is stated only in r 2, satrisa seems to 
correspond to. Skt. sadrsa “ suitable ".? The Index, p. 350, explains 
driju 66103 as Skt. triméat, and also Noble takes the word in that 
sense. aghita is no doubt some kind of official title, variations of 
which are agita, adeta; argita; as in the many other passages where 
the title occurs, a personal name is À igi Drifa Vaso must be the 
name of the official.. ^^ .- 7 

40. “ Forty" is caporiéa (580 Uo 3. 589 Uo 3. 590 Uo 3) where 
ty > p.. 

. 42. The same stem. appears in du PER “ forty-two " and 

45. in pamca caparisa, “ forty-five.” | 

50. The numeral for “fifty” is pameasa (437 Cr T. 567 Uo 3. 
571 Uo 3. 676 Uo 6-7): here, as ‘in caparisa- ša, resp. -i$a are 
ee by the short vowels. 

“70. For “seventy” satati is found 571 Cr 5-6. 580 Cr 2. 

.90. “ Ninety " is novatr 655 Uo 7. 

100. In the numeral for “ hundred ". the dental oss plenty 
" of variations. sata (149 o 2. 225 r 3. 345 Uo 10. 668) is written with: 
the medial as sada: 3680 4. 567 Uo 3. 740 o 3. This numeral has: 
also some inflected forms, as it seems, “especially often occurring 


1 o Se BSOS, vii, 784. SN 

2 338 r 1 seems to contain tatrisa [droltam na ve avasa vačku prasavetu “ ETE 
there will be such one in the droga or not, at.any event the achu must be sent away 
(let free) ”. © vacku i is found again 630 o 2, 3 with jamna and the verb prasavita; for 
him fifteen men are to be given, is he perhaps a man from Vaksu, the Oxus? For 
drsta appears tritha, for drsiva in 510 tritva. 

3° BSOS, vi, 453. dhaht is hardly = tatha, as this word occurs o 2 in the form 
tatha; like duhrtr by metathesis of aspiration appears as dhitu, dhaht would correspond 
perhaps to dadhi; because Aphifianu takes away the camel and the aghita D.V. the 
milk, Khvarnase prefers to sell the camel. An objection against such an explanation 
isthe, masculine sex of the camel; one would expect ufi. 
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Satade (820 1. 947 1[?], 24,-29,-35, 43. 342 0A 2, 3. 701 rA 1. B 2. 
C4. D1,7. F1. G4. oAl: CI. E.) or sadade (115041. C1. El. 
G1. If1]. L1. 132741. B1. C1. DI. EI: F-1. G1. oAl. BI. 01. 
D1. El. Fl. G1. 3420A 4. 650rA 1. B1. CI. DI. El. F 1), the 
termination of which points to an ablative. The locative satammi 
is found 46 Cr 2, 3. 73001. 740A 1. B 1, 4. rAl. B4. rA 1. B 4. 
16 oA 2, 3-8. 92 0 1, 1, 1.169 rA 1. B1. C1.0A2. BI. CI. DI. E 1. 
942 oA. 1, 5, 6. CI, 2, or in the form sadami (41 o 1[2 x], 2 [8 x], 9 
rl. 16802. 170r1. 1730A 1-7. 174 oA 1. 185041. B1. CI. D 1. 
221 o 1. 268r 1. 29901. 3130 B 1). The columns are mostly headed 
by a personal name in the genitive and $atade (Sadade), after, i.e. beneath 
that, follows a list of persons and their propriety of camels. In 152 
the list is introduced by the date (year 30, month 9, day 5) and by 
mol em bro utam[nam] lihitavya. masimna occurs 374 o 2 as locative : 
masinammi samwatsari palpi cimditaga, and 589 Cr4f., where the 
text runs: ¿aha adha muli Linpimisaae gida adha muli masina yatma 
Cigitoryena gida. That seems to be: ‘half of the price received 
Lpipimtsä and half of the price " of the whole amount’ received the 
yatma Cigitoya.” In 374 the tuguja Sudarsana and the yatma Acosa 
are told to consider the annual taxes from the kilmeciya and from 
the rajat; masinammi, ie. they may specify the two items “ within 
the whole amount". If this is correct,? the headline in 132 means 
“ document regarding the whole amount of camels" on the date 
specified. The single sata (Sada) is in the hands of an individual, under 
whom are people possessing one camel. In 94 again a list is given 
where from the sata ($atade) the amount of corn and the camels of 
individuals are specified. 115 offers a register of animals in different 
$adas ` 650 and 701 the names of persons are enlisted. 169 has this 
headline: “ In the year 26 of the regnal period of his exalted majesty, 
of the devaputra Jitugha Mayiri, in the 10th month, the people 
have been made to measure their suki masu ” 3; the following is a list 
of the measured khi’s of individuals, each belonging to a gata of 
persons; some of them, Gothaka, Lpipta, Rasena are on the head 


1 On hilmeci and raja, ef. Thomas, AO, xiii, 63, resp. 45 f. 

2 masina- may be connected with Iran. masan- (Bartholomae, Altiran. oder, 
1154), the adjective derivated from the noun in masan- by haplology instead of 
*masanan- ? Bartholomae refers vo varmin-, namin-, and Whitney, $ 1230c. masina- 
could be explained as a-stem or compared ‘with the niany proper names with suffix 
-ina, cf. Thomas, Festgabe Jacobi, 62 f. 

3 Cf. Lúders, SPAW, 1933, 1001; Thomas, AO, xiii, 60, 2, and Burrow, BSOS, 
vii, 510 £, accept the meanmg "eme", 
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of more than one éata, as it seems. Such a registration is contained 
in 180 where the royalcamels are counted. With the suggested 
sense! of gata, measure of land, the long list of ralchamjna jamna 
“ guards " in 701 is hardly reconcilable ; in 650 r éadade seems to range 
with pradejami, no doubt corresponding to Skt. pradese, an adminis- 
trative unit. That sense may fit sata (sada) and also the analogical 
term dasa. "170r1 (cf. Fragment ol) sadami occurs; Kapgeya is 
on the top of it, under him there are two dasavida, one has to collect 
19 khi of masu, the other 11 khi; oA 1 mentions: asidha (ca-, vam-) 
neya dasammi $esa, also under that dasa persons and the amount of 
khi are enumerated; further, 341 seems to mention the name of 
a dasa in Pisaliya. In Niya, therefore, existed some administrative 
and fiscal units, pradesa, sata, and dasa, corresponding to similar 
institutions in India. Then the titles of the heads of these units are 
preserved in the NI. The Index explains s.v. sadavita " denom. of 
sabda " m 159, 247, 683. From the phonology of the language in the 
NI it is obvious that there can be hardly any difference between 
tasavita (a úrat Aeyópevov) and dasavıta which appears also as dasavıda, 
these two forms once occurring in the same inscription 204; thus 
$atavita in 683 may be only a clerical peculiarity.- 

To start with the inscriptions where $adavita is alleged to have 
the sense of a denominative of sabda: 159 r 1-3 reads :— 

adehi tusya mahatvana paride na kimei $runamma udisa. ahuno 
sadavita Kolpisasya hastammi vacari 2 prahidem. eka Sachammi 
preavidavo biti Cadotammi gimnidavo . : . 

“Since then I hear nothing from Your Excellency with regard 
(to that). Now I dispatched in hand of sadavita K. two vacari.3 
One has to be delivered in Sacha, the second is to be received in Cadota 
(i.e. Niya) ". 24703 f. : masu ahuno avasa Sadavita Sugatasa hastammi 
prahadavo, masu has at all events to be delivered in hand of a sadavita 
S., sealed it has to be delivered, adds the text (mumtritaga prahadavo), 
specifying also the seal. 68301 opens with: satavita patrana goma 
gta] ...; as m the other lines a list of goma (cow-dung?), small 
cattle, and grain of seed or barley is given. 8604 says: avasa 
pratu $adavida Kärsenade (Leg t) tramghadha|re] yo pravamnaga isa 
gamdavo, at all events the sadavida from Kärsena who is able for 


1 Thomas, NI Index, s.v. fatade, p. 371. 
2 Thomas, Festgabe Jacobi, 48, suggests ıt to be Pialma. 
8 Cf, Thomas, AO, xiii, 56 f. 
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holding the office! early? has to go hither. Putting aside 4220 9, 
though also here satavida is followed by à personal name, in 436 Uo 2 
the text runs: asti manusa Sadavita masdhige sacici : : :: it looks 
as if Sadavitd would be “a man called Masdhige” ; but Sacici is a 
proper name as in 573 Uo 2, Masdhige his padrone who is mentioned 
further on Uo3. Crlf.; cf. the parallelism m Uo 2-3: samasena 
‘karcikasa ca manusa rutrayasa. 482 Uo 2 relates of the complaint of 
Saka: yatha edasa kilmeyammi molpina bhuma ladhaye $adavida 
karsenata achimnamti na odemti krisamnaye tade vröha chimnamt 
vikrinamti ... It is evident that the subject of the plural achimnamti 
and odemti are the two persons, the sadavita: and the karsenada, sc. 
“ that the sadavita and karsenada do not take care 3 for obtaining land 
on his (Saka’s) farm Molpina, that they do not deliver it (to him) for 
tiling, further, that they cut trees and sell (them) " ; it is hot right, 
continues the inscription, that some take away the property * of 
others and sell it. As the karsenava is some official; occurring many 
times in the NI, the sadavita must be also the holder of some office ; 
noteworthy is the connection of that suggested officer with land- or 
estate-affairs. In 71504 f. it is said: purathida mahatvana te bhumam- 
mi Sadavita Ricikgasa esvari huda vavamnae kisivamnae amna prahuda 
deyamnae “by Your Excellency (lit. in the presence of Y. E.) the 
sadavita R. has been granted the right on your land to sow and to 
plough and to give others a present ””.5 It must suffice to refer to the 
many instances where the éatavita N.N. occurs with other officials 
like cojhbo, gusura as witness: 569 Uo 7, 8. 580 Uo 5, 6. 586 Uo 6, 7. 
587 Uo7 (with a sothamgha). 590 Uo 8. 63708. 64807 (after a 
sothamgha). 654 Uo 8-9 ($adaw[do] Mogata salehi]). 656 Uo 5 


1 tramgha, see Burrow, BSOS, vii, 509 f. 

2 Literally “to-morrow”, Skt. prátah: pratu (= prata 361, 499), as punah: 
punu (puna), or puratah : puradu ; -u represents also Skt. -am in likhidu, BSOS, vi, 
455; of. dhitu, pitu, matu. I : MN 

3 ächid means " take away ” as to be seen clearly from 719 02; but here, where 
in line Uo 3 chimnamti is used, perhaps the meaning ' not care" is appropriate. 
acchindati in Pali has not this meaning, but see P.W.,'s.v: 5. 

4 tanu, tanuvaja, tanuvaga being adjectives, see Noble, BSOS, vi, 450 f. 

5 Though it-is uncertain to conclude something from the order of words about the 
relative rank of the karsenava and éaiavita (contrast 482 Uo 2, 4 with 590 Uo 8), 
in the year 17 of king Jitugha Amguvaka, the mentioned Ricikga is a karsenaba, 
and in the year 24 of the same king a éadavita (590 Uo 8. 715 o 4-5), if the two name- 
wakes aro identical: Is karsenata == Skt. karsanapa ? But the stem is krisi-; though 
51105 shows maläpräkarsena against malaprakarsana in line 4: The control of 
tilling and the kilme-institution reminds the reader of the rules of bestowing land to 
tax-payers in the first chapter of the second book in Kaut. Arthas (Janapadanivesa): 


€ 
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(Sadavida Ya[p|juasa putra Sa... dasqa sacli) That $adavita has 

nothing to do with a denominative of $abda, corresponding to a Skt. 

sabdita in the sense of “ called ", can be shown by the many passages 

in which nama is used, e.g. 11 Uo 2. 28 o 2. 39 Uo 2. 49 Uo 3 (sat 

Sugi nama Pranga nama). 415 Uo 6. 41805. 422 0 2, 3 (five times ;- 
in the same inscription occurs satavida in line 9, see above p. 769). 

590 Uo 1, 2 (Ime 8: $adavida). 71902. 

It seems logical to explain dasavida in an analogous sense (41 o 1-3. 
rl. 650A 2. CI, 2. 660A 1-3. 80 rA 1. 98 o below.B. 105 0A 5. EL 3. 
115 oD 6 under GH. K 6. 118 oD 2). That there can be no difference 
in the meaning between dasavida and dasavita shows 204 where o 3 
the latter, r D 2 the former word is found ; this and the sense of the 
word, denoting some official, or at least somebody in charge of a duty, 
becomes clear by 477 :— 


ol samvatsare 4 4 1 mase 10 1 tiva|se 3] puratha cojhbo Linpe. .jetha 
"2 yapgu esa amma samghalidavo 
9 sramamna Moëhasenasa dadavo 
rl dasavite Jivadeyu Kalyanadhamasa ca amna [mili]ma 2 khi 10 2 
2 dasavite Yo[nu Ulvasenasa ca milima 1 khi 2 
3 dasavite Rutrapala(kasa) Rutrasenasa ca amna milima 3 
4 jetha yapáu | 


. " Intheyear9, month 11, on the 3rd day from the cojhbo Lipipe[ ya ?] 
to the jetha yapu ` the corn here has to be gathered and to be given 
to the Sramana Moksasena. (r) The dasavitas Jivadeyu and Kalyana- 
dhama (have gathered) corn (to the amount of) milima 2, khi 12; 
the d. Yonu and Uvasena (Upasena) corn milima 2, khi 2; the d. 
Rutrapala and Rutrasena corn milima 3. jetha yapgju." 1 

The cojhbo gives his order to the jetha yapgu to collect corn for a 
monk, the yapgu, as can be suggested, passes the order on to his 
subordinates, the dasavitas, if they are immediately under him; ? 
twice is followed by two personal names. Six dasavitas occur in 
the report of their collection and its amount is endorsed by the yapgu's 
signature. For the ‘present question it is obvious that the plural 
daéavite is in accordance with two individuals in each line. It is the 
same grammatical situation as m 580 Uo5 and 6, where sadavide 


1 Also a cojhbo 18 called jestha 120 r 1. 

2 One would expect at least the satavita; the rank and file may be ascertained 
from 470, where the great king gives his orders to the cojhbo and tomga, then at is 
passed on to the yapgu. The dasavıla has to do with collection and registration of | 
cattle and corn, etc. (cf. 148). 


Aen 
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104 o 1, 2 with the closing formula: ede jamna milima 4 1 khi 1041, 
' apparently the quantity. of corn which has been: gathered from the 
people of these six daSavitas. ` Two of them acknowledge the quantity 
of corn, from eighteen men collected (108) ; 129 two dasavitas appear 
beneath a group of men, under columns A and B the vestiges give: 
dasa[vi]da bhita jamna 10 4 1, the d. Bhita. has fifteen men, his colleague 
Samghadhana also fifteen, Kungeya only eleven. The title is found 
146 o A 2, 8. B.1, 3a, 4a. rA 1, 2. 148r. 1910 2a; 20403 a presi of 
a dasavita is mentioned (cf. rD 2). In 205 eleven proper names are 
to be read, beneath: dasavita Tamjaka 10, beneath gam, explained 
in the Index as an abbreviation for gamnana, the number of people 
here comes to eleven, by subtracting a Tamjaka in A 3 to 10, therefore 
the number 10 is given apparently with added gam. A similar case 
is found 237 in which document altogether the names of twelve persons 
are given, then follows “to left of columns” (n.10): dasavita 
Malpigeya yima * jamna (= ime janàh) 10; again 609 shows eleven 
names, the last line runs: dasavida Jivarackı jamna 10 2, so that the 
dasavida Jivaraksin has included himself in the sum of 12 ; one name- 
sake of him is mentioned C 2, subtracting these two, the actual number 
would be 10; on r stands: kimna atra na esati trisa prahare 12 10 
vito pasu 1 ** who does not come there (will get) 30 strokes (and give) 
one piece of vita small cattle ”.? The same name Jivaraéhi is found in 
610 rD 1, behind it taSavita, undoubtedly another writing for dasavita, 
perhaps also the same man of 609. To return once more > to 41, on 
rl the text runs :— | 

Apemnasa pradejami Aviyo dasavida w ula 2 Páitasa sadam uja 3 
dasavida ocara. ` ` 

It looks as if in Apemna’s pradesa there were Sada’s and dasavida s. 
Lines 1 and 2 on the Obverse show that the latter stood under the 
official of a sada (e.g. Masdhigeyasa sadami dasavida Vugeya uta 2) 
and, on the other hand, also under the official of a pradeja (e.g. o? 
and'above rl, where Aviyo is a proper name). It is true, the NI 
do not offer the title of the official on the head of the pradeja, that 
may be due to the circumstance that there existed only one officer 
in that unit, but many sadavida's and dasavida's, or, the pradeja 
was named after some person, the name of which'is given in the 


1 That reading according to the Corrections, p. 289. 
2 vita, occurs many times with agpa, go, pasu; does it mean “ breeding " in 
contrast to the vyala uta in 341, 4207 
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preceding genitive, well-known among the official world. It is interest- 
ing to see that some of the names, connected with a pradeja, appear as 
proper namés of tomghas, cojhbos, vuryagas, apsus hike Apemna (tomgha, 
72, 82, 123), Lustu (cojhbo, 327, 579. vurduga 277), Vuru (apsu 195. 
vuryaga 569), Vukto (togha 436. cojhbo 407). These units; pradeja, 
Sada, dasa, and their respective -heads remind the reader of the 
corresponding administrative and fiscal units m Manu, vu, 116 ff, 
With-his Satesa, dasesa and similar titles ; nor is prádesa and its official, 
the pradesika, unknown,* one C nica instance shóws desadhikata 
(Skt. desadhikrta).? 

Even the sata occurs in inscriptions: in the Hali Inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya vi, Saka 1019 = A.D. 1097,3 in an inscription with dates 
between 1104 and 1224,* and of Bijjala, Saka 1084 = a.D. 1162,5 
in connection with boundaries of granted land. It 1s called ‘ on the-east, 
the sata of the waste-land at Kattiyagéri" (p. 189), or “on the north- 
east,’the sata of K., on the west the sata of Raviyani" (p. 196, also 
p. 218, Ep. Ind., xviii). It seems more probable to take gata in the 
meaning of an unit of administration and revenue than in that of a 
“Tand-measure " (Ep. Ind., xviii, Index s.v.) ° ; well-known are the 
units of villages ranging till ten-thousands, in South Indian inscrip- 
tions.” But it is not correct to say 9 that " the North Indian inscrip- 
fions do not refer to the grouping of villages intó ten, one hundred, 
and só on”; at least, in the Khälimpur Plate Inscription of Dharma- 
paladeva:® among other officials are mentioned däsagrämikädivisa- 
yavyävahärinah. If that suggested interpretation of the terms dasavita 
and satavita as official titles, resp. dasa and Sata as their local district 
for 10, resp. 100 households. (or villages) is correct, then it is not 
surprising when the sahasrapati of Manu, vii, 117, corresponds to the 


. 1 Cf. Archiv. Orient., vi, 32 f. 

2 Of, Luders’s List, No. 1200. 
` 3 Ep. Ind., xviii, p. 156, line 52 f, 

4 Ibid., p. 192, line 44; p. 193, line 4. o 

5 Thid., p. 216, line 41. 

s The reference to Sir Aurel Stein's Serindia, i, 65 (in the Index of the NI s.v. 
Salade, p. 371) for the sense “ measure of land” is not correct; the passage runs: 
& Thus Colonel Trotter, who visited Wakhän with a section of the Yarkand Mission in 
1874, distinctly notes that " Wakhän formerly contained three “ Sads ” or hundreds, 


H 


- , ie. districts, containing a hundred houses each’.” This corresponds well to the 


gaia of the NI. 

7 Kishori Mohan Gupta, The Land System in South India, Lahore, 1933, 268 f., 
275 ft. 

8 As Mr. Gupta does, p. 271. 

? Ep. Ind. iv; p. 250, line 47. Bhandarkars List, ibid., xx, App. p. 223, 
No. 1610. Date about An. 810, cf. Smith, Early History; 4th ed., p. 413 f. . 
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tomg(hja whom Professor Thomas? explains as Tibetan ston-dpon, 
commandant of a Thousand (stoi)-district; there existed, according 
to Tibetan documents,? also a civilian officer of a " Ten Thousand ?'- 
district (khri-dpon). 

Finally, the chronological and etymological side of the question 
may be touched; the Indian terms pradesa, dasesa, $ate$a are found 
in Manu, in inscriptions before and about the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D.; on the other hand, Professor Thomas? has remarked 
in connection with “ the use of an Indian language for administrative 
purposes and .”. . the adoption of an Indian administrative system ” 
that “ we can. hardly assign to the beginning of the period represented 
by the Kharosthi documents a date earlier than the third century A.D." 
For the etymology of dasavita and satavita there can be no doubt 
that the first part is Skt. daéa-, resp. $ata-. The second part, -vita, 
appears in the passive participles perf. of causatives ` but that seems 
to be out of the question here. If -vita is not to be explamed as an 
a-stem of Skt. vid-, ib may represent Skt. -arpita, as praty-arpita 
becomes pic-avid-a (cf. picavidavo) ; or, dasavıta (-da), Satavita (-da) 
could correspond to a Skt. *dasäprta-, *Satäprta. 

That sada represents also the numeral for " hundred” (sata) is 
to be seen from 13302. 348 Uo 6. 415 Cr B. 589 Cr3, where it is 
found in the phrase varsasada (or baho $adam? in 133), 677 Cr3 as 
varsasata. A puzzling passage is 514 0 3 ; here sadavidavya bramamna 
seems to be “ one to be called a Brähmana ", but r 2 occurs $abdha, 
so that a derivation of it is hardly possible. Perhaps sadavidavya is to 
‘be taken as *sraddhapayitavya, Pali saddahitabba, saddhasitabba, whereby 
the causative-sufix -pay- is contracted into v,.as vyfidpayitavya 
becomes in the NI w(m)fiavidavya from vilm)Raveti = vijfäpayati. 

In the same text 514 o 1 occurs the plural satam, sadana in 133 o 2, 
but without the plural-termination 14902; the noun to which the 
numeral belongs does not show any inflection. In compounds Sata 
($ada) forms the first or second part of them; °satayu’, 107 o1, 
vorsasatayu 140 Uo l. 206 Uo 1-2. 30501. 24701. 646 Uo 1-2 
(varsasatäyu-). The same compound shows inflected forms, like the 
locative (varsasadami, 348 Uo 6), 415 Cr 5. 677 Cr 3 (^$atamma). 

110. The additive numeral for hundred and ten” is expressed 
by dasutara (= dasottara) sata 345 Uo 10 (2x). 11. 

1 AO, xiii, 53. 

? JRAS, 1933, p. 550; 1034, p. 97; on taxes and other officials concerned with 


administration and tax-surveying, cf. ibid., 1934, pp. 99 £., 104 f., 272 fr. 
3 AO, xiii, 49. 
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, 1,000. For “thousand” sahasra is used, irrespective of one 
or many thousand (149 o 2. 5000 3. 66103). The plural, sahasrani 
. is found, apart from the compound bahukodisata®,-in a poem with: 
many Sanskrit forms 51401. Like -sata- also -sahasra- appears in 
the formula varsasahasrami yava jivo in the locative (419 Cr 4. 579 Cr 5.. 
: 581 Cr 45). In the mostly Sanskrit text 511 r 3 sahasräche is found.” 

Numerals over thousand are expressed in Satasahasra- by 
multiplication, preceded by koti (kod?)- “ ten millions ", and enhanced 
by bahu-, so that the whole expression runs as bahukodisatasahasram 
in 164 o 3. 206 Uo 4. 249 o 4 ‘(kote)’ 646 Uo 3-4 (mistakenly written : 
sahasrahant). 696 03. The adjective aprameyo (apramego) following 
after that extends the good d to the infinite (e.g. 206 Uo 4. 
646 Uo =) 2 


"n 


B. ORDINALIA 

1. “First” is written in many forms of Skt. prathama; as such - 
it is found 22001. 436 Uo 1 (mase prathame). 29105 (locat. -e).? 
With unaspirated dental (pratame) 20961, with media 575 Uol 
(pradame), a Prakrit form padama seems to be 83 Uo 3; the femin. . 
` with tenuis cerebral appears in patami muli 437 Uo8, and: with 
` media cerebral 434 Uo 4, where the locative padama samvatsarammi 
in the Prakrit of the NI shows the uninflected form as in prathama 
divasa 37603. In many inscriptions prathama is used as adverb 
in the sense of “ Firstly, first of all" (140 Uo 3. 1640 3. 24702. 
3900 4: pratama. 39902: prathamma) ; this form must be taken 
as the accus. neutr.: the comparative prathamadaro would be Skt. 
*prathamataram or “táratah, used in the sense of the positive 165 o 2 
and apparently 3410 4. In the text 511, strongly influenced by 
Sanskrit, 03 occurs the genit, plur. pronoman (prathamanam . 
érävakänäm may be intended). 

2. From the cardinal dvi the ordinal dviti == duitiya is regular 
and found (with vara) 45 Uo 3. 262 Uo 2. 55003 (with ga[nal = 
guna ?). dum m 481 Uo 3. 432 r 2 is used as an ordinal without termina- 
tion, being a locative (samvatsarammt), while 703 r 2 it is a cardinal. 
In most of the NI the stem b+ < dvi? isused. biti, respective of 


1 For the tommi, cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 53. 

2 Cf. Thomas, AO, xii, 63 ff. 

3 Cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 60. I 

4 Professor Luders (SP.AW, 1933, 999) believes prathanyana (-nã) in 565 r 1 to 
be a remarkable clerical shp for Dramas ; should it not SES rather to Skt. 
pradhanyanam ? 

6 Cf. Pischel, Pkt. Gr., $ 300. 
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- gender, occurs 7 Uo 2. 56 Uo 3 (with aro — SCH 58r1 (with vara). 
140 Uo 6. 159 r 3. 198 o 2. 297 Cr 2. 305 o 6 (varsama, locat.). 331 Uo 7. 

359 r 1-376 o 1. 437 Cr 5 (vara). As bhiti it is found 78006. 12001 
— (vara). 12302 (aja bh. divasam hoda = adya dvitiyo divaso bhitah). 
348 Uo 4. 419 Uo 2. Cr 4. 42203. 425 Cr 3 (vara). 50503. 571 Cr 4 
(vara). 581 Uo 2. Of the fuller form the oblique cases occur like the 
genitive bitiyasa (187 0 8. 709 Cr 4), bhitiyasa (425 Uo 5); or direct 
from bhiti- as blutisa in the same text 425 Cr 6. The instrumental 
of biti is bitiyena (574 Cr 3), probably from bitiya-, as the genit. plur. 
bhitiyana is found 577 Co 2-3. Uo 6. For the idiomatic use of the 
asyndetic eka b(hhiti- Iranian influence has been suggested.! Thereby 
the latter ordinal can be inflected only, as in 187 o 8. 425 Uo 5. Cr 6. 
574 Cr 3. 709 Cr 4 before vamti (c. genit.: ` eka bhitiyasa vamlı) or 
sadha (c. instr.: eka bhitiyena sadha), not so in 348 Uo 4. 709 Uo 6. 
732 Uo 5. The sense may be " one or the second ", or “ one of the 
two”, as the phrase eka bhitiyana vamti 577 Uo 6 makes probable. 

3. In the same way as dreit, b(hhi-ti for “ third’? trata is formed 
7 Uo 2. 24703 (nomin.) 37602 (neutr.: karya); the same form 
“as locative appears 9 Uo 3. 30506. 37603. With vara 45 Uo 3. 
105 ob 1. 211r 4 triti is used absolutely “for the third time”, while 
in the next line trite bhagade eka bhaga corresponds to trtzyad. bhagad 
ekam bhägam. 

4. caturtha is “fourih” 11905. 71406 (locat.: masammi). 
180 o B 3.2 182 o 3. 226 o 3 (ablat. : varsade). 329 o 5 (genit. : masasya) 
376 0 4 (nomin. neutr.) 377 r 4-5 (caturta). 450 o 3-4. 567 Uo 2, m 
these latter three instances being the nominative in the phrase: 
c. sarsa huda “at is the fourth year". 

5. “Fifth” is pamcama (162 Cr2); in 32905 pamcam is a 
locative as to be seen from the following sasteyamma, “on the fifth 
day”, which appears as pamcamiyammi 663 0 4, while the word for 
“ day ” is omitted. 

6. sodha(m)ma (with mase 110 omit.; with masasya 63701) 
for ‘ sixth ” must be explained as an analogous formation from go 
as the following ordinals for “ seventh " and “ eighth ”, with softening 


1 Burrow, BSOS, vii, 790, who suggests “ one another ”. 

* Though. the “ fourth " entry really comes in the next line B 3, the first and 
second stand in À 4 and 5. The same occurs in 105 oE 1: amna triti vara Kamcakasa 
mult 4, because the same man is mentioned D 2 and 4. 

8 For this reading, see Corrections, p. 290, and for the meaning of saste, cf. Sten 
Konow, CII, ii, 1, p. 152, and Burrow, BSOS, vii, 515, 783. , 


and aspiration of the tenuis dental there, corresponding to Skt. 

sasthé-. | 
|... For Skt. saptamd- the NI offer 368 o 4 satamma (with masasya). 
8. The cerebralization in Skt, astamd- is maintained in athama . 
. (divasa) 144 Uo 2, as in Präkrit annama and in the Kharogthi i inscrip- 
tions of N.W. India. ; 

9. “Ninth” is navamma (masam 500 03. masasya 663 o 4). 

10, As in Skt. “tenth ” is dasama (varsa 550 0 2), the locative 
., of which is uninflected in the passage 53903: Salratamjm dasama 

"masammi ` therefore, though it is not a deciding proof, dasammi 
34103 may be the locative of dasa-, a word corresponding to $ata-, 
both being administrative and fiscal units. On the other hand, 
dhasammi * masammi 401 Uo 5 offers a locative, which may be a clerical 
peculiarity, but also intentionally to avoid a confusion with dadami 
“in the daśa ”. d 

11. For “ elevent "^ occurs ekadası E 341 o 3. 

12, As dvi- becomes bi-, so to Skt. dvadasá E in the 

NI badass (masasya) in 599 r 1 (cf. above Card. 12: badasa). 

15. The next word in 599 r 1 is pamcadasamm which on account 
of the preceding badasi masasya can be nothing else but “on the 
fifteenth day " ; the same wording is met in 368 o 4 satamma-masasya 
pamcadasamı (15th day of the 7th month). -dasa(m)mi must be 
a locative which is found also in the Kharosthi inscriptions of N.W. 
India (cf. CIT, ii, 1, p. exiii, being the pronominal termination of 
Skt. -asmin. The correct form af dasa to be expected would ‘be 
dasama(m)mi, so that dasa(m)mi must be explained as analogy to the 
ten-numeral composed with the numerals below ten. ekadasi ? and 
badasi, both with following masasya, look like feminines, but are 
probably locatives with a debilitated termination -e>i, due to the 
accent on the long quantity of the ending vowel of the first part in 
the : compound. 

18. Accordingly in a date, of which only masasya is left, ig 
dasami (354 o 2) must be “ on the eighteenth (day) ”. 


1 Comparing (M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, ii, plate civ) the form of ég in -Iıne 1 
(iéa) and of ya in line 2 (khaniyammi) there is no doubt that the reading adopted 
in the text is correct. 

2 Cf. CII, ii, 1, p. 22; sodaée ; pamcadaée (pp. 65, 79). But it is doubtful whether 
pamcami, p. 119, is a pronominal termination, or influenced by such one, as Sten 
Konow supposes (pp. exii and 119); pamcame is regular, ibid., p. 28, line 1. No doubt, 
local peculiarities of the dialect must be taken into consideration, as in NI, 661, for 
the change of g > 1, ori > e see Noble, BSOS, vi, 453, and for the use of cases, p. 451 f. f 
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C. ADJECTIVA ' 


The compound adjectives with -guna as the second part are found 
in asyndetic connection with dvi- (142 r 1) and tri- (283 02. 35102. 
387 o 2. 676 Uo 4) in the meaning “two-, three-fold ", especially in 
the formula that the duty is to be kept two- and threefold according 
to the order; even at the sacrifice of the life For dviti triti ga[na] 
in 55003 cf. above, p. 774. dvaya “ double é occurs 100 r 5, perhaps 
traya (or treya ?) “triple” r3. 


D. ADVERBIA 


ITERATIVA. These are formed by -vara which is found with cardinalia 
as well as with ordinalia in disjunctive sense : duivara trevara (72 r init.) 
or dvi trevara (634 0 2) ; twi trevara (71902). pamea sovara literally 
“five or six times ”, but the context requires “ for the fifth and sixth 
time” (evam ca likhami pasava karamna p. s. lekha visarjemi “ and 
thus I write with regard to the small cattle, for the fifth or sixth 
time I am sending a note"). For ordinalia with vara may be quoted : 
dviti tritt vara “for the second and third time ”. (45 Uo 3), biti vara 
(56 Uo 3. 5801. 437 Cr 5), bhiti vara (1200 1; 425073. 571 Cr 4), 
duiti vara (262 Uo 2), triti vara (436 Uo 5); also bahu vara “many 
times" occurs 35808: varaya in ekav. bhuya (371 r 3)? “once 
more" is Skt. ekavürakam, ekavara 534 oB 4 must probably be 
Separated from ekavaraya and dvwara or prathame valre] ? 
291 03,5. The former inscription contains an inventory (534 oA ff.) : 
[yo majhi thavitaga huatı (oA 1) which may be “what is to be set 
up for me ”, this introductory- line is followed by a list of objects 
with signs of numerals, e.g. gumoca * 3, puéhama® 1, dhamnu kada 


i Thomas, AO, xii 44f. n. 7; Burrow, BSOS, vii, 512. amada may be an 
equivalent for ajnapitam, formally it is ajraptam, cf. anatena ; poe it could be explained 
also as ajfià-tah, cf. ana 39 Uo 4. 492 Uo 3. 

° See Burrow, BSOS, vii, 787. ko pr varaga is, according to Burrow, l.c., ko 
pwaraga “fat”, cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 61. In 667 r 5 varaga is not clear, and seems 
to have the same sense as varayam in 206 Cr 7, where 16 may correspond to Skt. varäya, 
as the next sentence ma mahi tosa karisyatu makes likely. 

3 See Burrow, Le.; Thomas, 40, xii, 60. 

4 Should it be guma(m)ca = kumbhäh ? 

5 Tt would correspond to Skt. *puksama- which seems to be unknown. In modern 
East Turkestan exists the word bodzuma “knot, bundle", accordmg to Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wörterbuchs der Türk-Dialekte, qazag boyzama. ‘1, Kleiner Teppich, 
2, Gepackstuck aus Wolle," čagat. boydzama “ Packtuch ", s. Menges, SPA W, 1933, 
1272, s.v. ‘Perhaps connected with that is pétsh” (pochu) “long nightgown-like garment 
wom by Kashmiris, when made ofcotton cloth is called pótsh” ”, Sir G. A. Grierson, 
Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, p. 808. 
^ VOL. VIII, PARTS 2 AND 3. 50 
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(bow and arrows), bamboos, knives, silk? carpets? felt rugs,‘ 
ropes,® brass cups 5; in B 4 appear pothi ekavara 4 4. In 17 Uo 2-3 
cama potht is found which may be ''skin-garments ”,? thus pothi 
ekavara would mean ‘‘ garments made of one piece of cloth ".8 
This cannot be applied to eka vara and dui vara in 29103, 5; 
- the meaning “part” is not likely on account of line 4 (dui bhaga— 
eka bhaga). The context shows some resemblance to 27206; in 
both texts Kuvana and yatma Parkutena (in 291: Porkota, apparently 
the same official’s proper name) are mentioned. Further, the reading 
eka varaya is impossible, because it would not be in accordance with 
dui vara, then ya (= ya) corresponds to sã amna and relates to amna 
in line 3 (cf. yo amna . . . sa amna in 10076 and ol, 2, being the 
singular), and denotes the plural, indicated by the passive anisyamtı 
(active: amitamti). The inscription seems to bring the opinion, 
i.e. decision of the great king (cimdata [thus to read, see Correct., p. 290] 
huata) ekavaram = prathamam viram “ once ” in the sense of “ firstly ”, 
about the corn “ which will be brought into Kuvana ",? then dus vara 
. = dviti vara = Skt. dvitiyam väram “ second time” in the sense of 
“ secondly " about the gathering of fifteen camel-loads of masu in 
> Pisaliya.1 


E. VARIOUS 


For distributive expressions no adverbial formations are used, 
but the reiterated cardinal as amredita-compounds : ekameka (above 
p. 763) ; tre tre (milima) 291 o 4. ; 

Pronominal adjectives are: ekadara (30707); Skt. pratyeka ` 


1 krataga may be Skt. kriayah, a weapon like knife or dagger. 

2 kojava = Skt. kauseya, Thomas, AO, xii, 54. 

3 tavastaga, Burrow, BSOS, vii, 512. 

* M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 367; Burrow, l.c., 610. 

5 raju, 

$ kansiya, in note 4, -nki-. 

7 Thomas, AO, xiii, 78; for potri, cf. J. J. Nr Arthaé, Een Ei 656, note 1 ` 
(Arthas. xiv, 3, 178). 

8 pota according to Haläyudha Abhidh. . li, 393 (not pola, as PW, B.V. 3, Says, 
only Medini has that form and Aufrecht’s Glossary, p. 276, in his ed. of Halāy.) is. 
“cloth ”; varaka again is explained (PW, s.v. 1) as potácchüdana “ cloak, stuff, tent ”. 

? Cf. Thomas, AO, xii, 61, 5, but here it looks like a place-name as in 272 o 6, 7, 
the locative of which is regular Kubaniyammi against the locative of the term khuben- 
emc? (489 r 2). Š 

10 For the use of the cardinal with vara instead the ordinal see above; that the 
enumeration of items in a (royal ?) document was used can be seen from the fragmentary 
text 376 where is found biti, triti, cathurtha karya (o 1, 2, 4). 


—- 
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appears as pajeka 349 o 8 and as padeka 431 Uo 1. 432 Uo 2 (-ekam). 
adha in 589 Cr 4, 5 and adha in 169 oE 3 represent Skt. ardha-. 
Fractions are expressed by bhaga or bhaga (154043. 211r5: 
triti bhagade eka bhaga. 29104: dui bhaga—eka bhaga. Cf. samabhaga 
528 Cr1; sarvabhaga 18 o 2) and by pata (päta) or pada, corresponding 
to Skt. pada “fourth part".  21Uo2: dw moto, . . [do] . . . ; 
-TlCrl: du pada...dui pada; 676 Uo5: eka päta ...tre pata. 


` 


1 So already Thomas, AO, xiii, 78. In 83 Cr 6 biji pata itis “ part " (bij: padah) 
as probably in 152 Cr4; 66602-3 and 66902 has been restored in the Index, 
p. 368, s.v. vamtati (-de) to: Sirasä pada (= Skt. pädayoh) v. 


Tathagata and Tahägaya 
- By E. J. Tuomas 


HE term tathägata has been the subject of much discussion, but 
the latest treatment leaves even the etymology undecided. The 
conclusion reached by the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary 
is “ derivation uncertain ". The question of the meaning is also left 
almost as vague, for what is there said is that Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
quoting Lord Chalmers, suggests " he who has won through to the 
truth". But a more important statement in that work is that “ the 
context shows that the word is an epithet of an Arahant, and that 
non-Buddhists were supposed to know what it meant. The compilers 
of the Nikävas must therefore have considered the expression to be 
pre-Buddhistic ". To say that they considered it to be pre-Buddhistic 
perhaps assumes too much. We can take it that the term was current 
among the non-Buddhist contemporaries of the compilers of the 
Nikäyas, but how far it may have been pre-Buddhistic depends upon 
what non-Buddhist sect or sects used the term. Who were they ? 
Naturally one thinks of the Jains, but investigation in this direction 
appears to have been hitherto checked by the supposition that the 
closest corresponding Jain term is tattha-gaya. Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids in Vinaya Texts, i, 82, even suggested this word as the origin 
of the Buddhist epithet. “ Considering the close relation in which 
most of the dogmatical terms of the Jainas stand to those of the 
Bauddhas, it is difficult to believe that tathagata and tatthagaya 
should not originally have conveyed very similar ideas. We think 
that in the long way from the original Magadhi to the Pali and 
Sanskrit the term tatthagata or tatthägata (tatra + agata), ' he who 
has arrived there, i.e. at emancipation,’ may very easily have under- 
gone the change into tathagata, which would have made it 
unintelligible, were we not able to compare its unaltered form as 
preserved by the Jainas." 

The reference given for the word is Bhadrabàhu's Kalpasütra 
(Jinac. 16), where It occurs in some limping verses at the end of a long 
eulogy uttered by Sakka in praise of the tirthakaras and Mahävira 
himself. It is also said to occur in the Räjaprasni-sütra, but there 
as a repetition in the same eulogy uttered by another god: Vamdami 
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nam bhagavamtam taithagayam thagae; päsau me bhagavam tatthagae 
thagayam. The eulogizer who has “ arrived here ”, i.e. has been born 
in this world, is contrasting himself with the Lord who has “ arrived 
there ”, ie. who has reached emancipation. The term tatthagaya 18 
here scarcely an epithet. It is a very loose compound and a natural 
description of the state of the Lord, just as 2hagaya describes the state 
of his worshipper. Such an isolated phrase hardly appears sufficient 
to explain the origin of the Buddhist term. There is no evidence for 
tatthägata, the word forming the supposed link. Why should the 
Buddhists have corrupted and made unintelligible à perfectly plain 
word, and one which harmonized with their theory ? "Why does no 
trace of its meaning appear in the scriptural interpretations of 
tathàgata, if the corruption took place in the long way between the 
Magadhi and the Sanskrit, that is to say, after it had come to form 
a part of the Scriptures ? 

It has been necessary to draw attention to this passage, because 
the way in which it was adduced in Vinaya Texts has led investigators 
to assume that this was all that the Jain texts had to tell about the 
matter. Lord Chalmers in his important article Tathägata,! and R. O. 
Franke in the appendix to his translation of the Digha-nikäya, when 
dealing with Jain influence, do not go beyond the evidence given by 
Oldenberg and Rhys Davids. Franke calls tatthagaya the corre- 
sponding Jain word, yet it was long ago pointed out by Jacobi ? that in 
its Präkrit form tathägata is common to Buddhism and Jainism, like 
gina, arhat, mahavira, sugata, buddha, and even (though he does not 
mention it) mahayana.2 Wherever the word originated, it is evidently 
necessary to find out what there is in common both in use and meaning 
between Pali tathdgata and Prakrit tahagaya. The following passages 
show the term as a regular epithet of the Jain leaders. 


Kau kaya medhavi uppajjamti tahägayä, 
Tahagayà appadinnä cakkhü logass’ anuttarà. 
Süyagada, 1, 15, 20. 


How at any time can the wise ones, the tathägatas, be born 
again, the tathagatas, who are free from undertakings, eyes of the 
world, supreme ? ” 


1 JRAS., 1898, p. 103. 
2 Jama Sütras, i, xix, xx. 
3 Janti vira mahäjänam. Ayar, i, 8, 4. 
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Aho ya rao a samutthiehim 


en Pago dhammam. 
- Ibid., i, 13, 


S Having received the Dhamma from the tathagatas, = 
exert themselves day and night.” 
Bhäsanti ege tha manava u: jam ass’ atyam, tam ägamissam : 
návjam addham na ya ügamıssam addham niyacchanti tahagaya u. 
Ayäramga, i, 3, 3. 
“ Some men here say, what was his past, that is his future : 
not past time nor future do the tathägatas consider.” 


Except that the term here appears as a regular epithet of the Jain 
leaders, there is little to indicate its intrinsic meaning ; but there is 
no doubt that a prominent tenet of both sects was the tathagata’s 
omniscience, and the commentary in the Abhidhänaräjendra on the 
last of the above passages has a special interest: tathägatänı yatha- 
vasthitänı tathawavitatham jänanti na vibhangaghânina iva viparitam 
pasyantı ` that is, that the tathagatas know things as they have really 
happened and not falsely (vitatha), just as in the Mahdparinibbana- 
sutta (D. ii, 73) it is said of the Buddhist tathägatas that they speak 
nothing false, na hi tathagata vitatham bhananti. 

This is in fact the meaning which has been suggested by 
Lord Chalmers for the Buddhist term, “ one who has come at the 
real truth," but it is not the literal and primitive meaning of tathagaia. 
We find this meaning, “ thus gone,” or “ having come to such a state ”’ 
not only in the Epics but also in such.different works as Kälidäsa’s 
Milavikignimitra and the Rgveda-prätisäkhya. For the Epics the 
evidence has been collected by E. Washburn Hopkins, who has also 
attempted to define the Buddhist meaning from the epic examples 
alone.! | 

That the term started with the literal meaning in Buddhism could 
only be assumed if the Buddhists invented it. But it is much more 
likely that like arhat and such words it was taken over from the Jains 
as an already established term. The meaning it would then have would 
be the dogmatic sense of an epithet already applied to the Master. 
There are similar instances of terms borrowed from the Jains, as shown 
by S. Lévi, where it is quite futile to explain the word from its 
etymology, when it was borrowed as a technical term along with its 
acquired sense? With this agrees the fact that nn there are 


1 * Buddha as Tathagata,” AJP., 1911, p. 205. 
2 “ Observations sur une langue précanonique du Bouddhisme,” JA., 1912, p. 495. 
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several passages in the Scriptures which show what it meant there, 
there is no attempt to interpret it according to its literal analysis. 
Such analysis is found first in the commentaries of Buddhaghosa 
and Dhammapäla,! but they are unable to quote any scriptural passage 
for their interpretation, as they do for the other meanings. They 
probably did not invent it, as they give some verses in which it is 
implied, but they do not attribute these verses even to the poränas.? 
Nor do they lead us to think that they ascribed any special authority 
to the meaning “ gone hke previous Buddhas”. They give half a 
dozen etymologies, and impartially take every possible or impossible 
combination: tatha + dgata, tatha +- gata, tathã + agata (he who 
has not gone to samsira), tatha + ägada (agadanam = vacanam), tatha 
+ agada (medicine). The two last, though as fanciful as the rest, have 
the interest that they probably point to the existence of a Prakrit 
form tahagada, which actually occurs in the Prakrit of the 
Malavikagnimatra. 

The really significant items of the commentators are those adopted 
from the Scriptures. It is not fair merely to put them aside as fanciful, 
for they at least tell us what was held to be the meaning some 
centuries earlier. In dealing with the Scripture passages the com- 
mentators use the word tatham, the meaning of which they make more 
precise by adding avitatham, anafiiiatham. The tathägata is, then, one 
who has arrived at the truth, iathaya ägato, tatham gato, or at the 
(four) truths, tathäni (tathadhamme) àgato, or he is one who speaks 
the Truths. The passage to which Buddhaghosa refers is in the 
Pasädika-sutta (D. mi, 134). It does not use the word tatham, but it 
emphasizes his omniscience and the truth of his knowledge, and gives 
five reasons why Buddha is called a tathagata. (1) Wanderers of other 
schools say that the tathagata (as opposed to their own tathagatas) 
professes knowledge of the past, not of the future, but they are ignorant. 
He rememhers as far back as he wishes, and for the future he has the 
knowledge born of enlightenment. He speaks at the right time 
and speaks the truth, kdlavadi, bhütavad? ; (2) he has been enlightened 
with all the knowledge that can come through the senses; (3) every- 
thing that he speaks since his enlightenment is thus and not other- 


1 Buddhaghosa on Digha, i, 8. Dhammapila on Udana and Ítiv. gives both 
Buddhaghosa's comment and his own. 

* There 18 a verse in Th., i, 490, where 1t is said that Gotama went by the same 
way (yen eva maggena) as previous Buddhas, but no reference to tathã. 
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` wise, tath’ eva hott no afifiatha; (4) as he speaks, so he does, 
yathävadi, tathakari, and as he does, so he speaks ; (5) he is the Master, 
the unmastered, the complete seer, the controller. 

There is no trace here of any explanation as “thus gone " or as 
“having come and gone like his predecessors’’, and the fact that it 
is also absent from ‘the comment in the Niddesa (which also quotes 
the Pasadika passage) is a further indication that the meaning “ thus 
gone " is not an ancient one. On the other hand, we do not find the 
word tatham in the sense of truth or true. There is an attempt to 
find significance in tathã “thus and not otherwise”, “ thus doing ”, 
and “thus speaking ", but it is fairly clear that tatham did not exist 
for the author of this sutta. It exists, however, elsewhere, and in the 
Sutta-nipäla (1115) as an adjective, “ true,” etam fanam tatham tassa 
brahmanassa vusimato. 

The examples of tathägata 1n the Sutta-nipãta, so far as they are 
significant, all support the Päsadika-suita. They all refer to his 
supreme knowledge. He knows the end of birth and death (467), 
he has infinite wisdom (468), he comprehends all the stayings or 
stoppings of consciousness, and knows him who stays released (1114), 
and he is the supreme eye of men (347). 

- Both the Pdsddika-sutta and the Sutta-nipäta show in what way 
the term was understood before the close of the Canon. They do not 
give any intelligible etymology, nor do they give any grounds for 
thinking that they knew one. Their first interest was not an 
etymological explanation, but a dogmatical interpretation ; and what 
they give is far removed from the thought that the tathagata was he 

who had come and gone like his predecessors. The interpretation that 
. we find agrees with that of the Jains to the extent that by both sects 
the tathagata was looked upon as a being of infinite knowledge. 
The disputes turn, not upon the meaning of the term; but upon the 
. question as to which of the rival leaders was truly a tathagata. 

But even the etymological sense has not led to any agreement 
amongst modern interpreters. Though starting from the literal sense 
they do not accept any one of the commentators’ meanings, nor do 
they agree among themselves. They translate the word literally, and 
then insert some quite arbitrary interpretation. Childers taking the 
meaning “ sentient being " (satta), which the commentators attribute 
to tathägata when it refers to a released person, took it to mean, “ one 
who goes in like manner, i.e. one who goes the way of all flesh, one who 
is subject to death, a mortal" For Oldenberg it means: “ Der so 
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Gegangene — nämlich so wie man gehen soll,” " der Vollendete." 
Franke gives: ''Derjenige, der diesen Weg zurückgelegt hat, und 
prägnant, derjenige, der diesen Weg (den er lehrt, zuerst selbst) 
zurückgelegt hat." His former interpretation was: “zur Wahrheit 
gelangt," which agrees with that of Lord Chalmers, " one who has 
come at the real truth." But tatham meaning true or truth is rare, 
and is evidently a secondary formation from vitatha. The literal use of 
tatha in the Päsädikasutta rather indicates that the useful word tatham 
was not yet known. 

So far it has been assumed that the word in question is tathägata, 
but the actual word in the Jain Scriptures is tahagaya. Nor could the 
word have been tathagata m the earliest form of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
for it is generally agreed that their origmal language was some form of 
Pràkrit, and that they were translated into Pàli in some distriet of 
Western India. Sir George Grierson has given reasons for holding the 
north-west with the centre at Takshasila to have been the neighbour- 
hood. R. O. Franke put it further south, but still in a region 
far removed from the home of Buddhism and from Magadhi, which 
js claimed by the Buddhists as the primeval language. When the 
translation into Pali took place we do not know, but even as late as 
Asoka and the Bharhut inscriptions we find no trace of the literary 
Pali, Schubring confidently declares that old Ardhamãgadhi was 
certainly the language in which Mahavira as well as Buddha preached.? 
In any case, both the Pali of the Singhalese and still more the Sanskrit 
of the Sarvästivädins show that there is a Präkrit basis for their 
common texts. 

The word tathägata in this earlier dialect may have been a form like . 
tahàgaya, tahagaya, or tahagada. Tathagata is the sanskritization of 
a Präkrit form, but how do we know that it was a correct sanskritiza- 
tion * The form may have been a non-Aryan word entirely unconnected 
with tathà and gata, but mechanically transcribed as tathagata. This 
would explain why we find no attempt to connect the word with its 
obvious Pāli or Sanskrit sense until the time of the Singhalese 
etymologists. 

If the word belonged to some non-Aryan language, it is unlikely 
that it was Dravidian. The Magadha district is still largely surrounded 
by non-Aryan languages, but they belong to the Munda group. 

1 The Home of Literary Pal,” Bhandarkar Commemorative Essays, pp. 117 ff. 


2 Dre Lehre der Jainas, p. 16. 
3 See the linguistic map m the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. i, pt. 1. 
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Several such terms have been traced by Przyluski,! and their presence 
in Pāli would be still more likely, for however artificial a language Pāli 
may be, the old texts go back to popular vernacular speech: 

One such example is a group of names in the Pali, which have every 
appearance of being non-Aryan. In Anguttara, v. 134, there is a list 
of theras, and the names of four of them show by the variants and 
corruptions that they were unintelligible to the scribes. The same four 
names also occur in a list of lay disciples who had died at Nadika 
(D., ii, 92; S., v, 358). Why they should have been duplicated like 
this is a curious problem, but this fact makes it more likely that the 
list is really old and not merely invented ad hoc. They are: kakuda 
(kakudha, kakkata, kukkuta); kalimbha (katimbha, kalimma, kalibha, 
kalimba, käralimbha, kalinga); nikata (makata, kata, nikkha) ; 
katissabha (katissaha, katimsaha, katimsasaha). Besides these the 
Tibetan has karkata, evidently a sanskritized form of kakkata. 

Some of these (like katissabha, *krtim-sabhä) might be referred to 
Sanskrit roots, but even then the result would not be intelligible 
compounds or names like any known Aryan type; and the variants 
show that the scribes did not find them intelligible. The element 
kati- is evidently common to several of them. The form karkata appears 
to be an attempt to give the word a Sanskrit appearance, but it is one 
which frequently occurs elsewhere as a place-name, usually m the 
form kakuda or kakudha.2 We also find the suffix -limba in other 
non-Aryan words. The variant kalinga is intelligible, and no doubt 
the result of the scribe trying to find something familiar, and (perhaps 
for the same reason) the P.T.S. edition has put it in the text. 

These are examples of words which have resisted attempts to 
sanskritize them. Tathagata has been sanskritized, but in its use in the 
Scriptures there is no trace of the Sanskrit meaning contained in 
tatha and gata. The only safe ground that we stand upon is the meaning 
that the Scriptures ascribe to it, a meaning that it preserved even in the 
elaborate tathägata-doctrine of Mahayana. For its real etymology 
more evidence is needed. 

These considerations have largely a negative character, but they 
may be of use in clearing away unnecessary assumptions. lt is not 
now possible with Franke to call tatthagaya "das entsprechende 


1  Emprunts anaryens en indo-aryen,” in Bull. soc, ling., vols. 24, 25, 26 ; " Noms 
de villes indiennes dans la Géographie de Ptolomée,” ibid., vol. 27. 

? Also pakudha; this interchange of k and p has been discussed by M. Cohen, 
Bull. soc. ling., vol. 28, p. 81, and by Przyluski, ibid., vol. 27, pp. 218 ff. 
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Jaina-wort ”, or to start with Buddhaghosa's elucidations as if they 
gave the scriptural use and represented the historical meaning. Nor 
does the historical meaning of tathägata or fahagaya, as It existed in the 
Scriptures centuries before Buddhaghosa, show any relation, to the 
meanings deduced by modern interpreters from its etymology. It 
may be that further examination of the Jain Scriptures will help to 
decide whether the word is of Aryan origin at, all. 
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Some words found in Central Asian Documents _ 
By F. W. THoMas ` 


1. HINAJHASYA 


R. BURROW’S interpretation (supra, Bulletin, p. 514) of the 
word hinajhasya in No. 661 of Kharostht Inscriptions ... 
transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson and É. Senart 
involves a number of conjectural or improbable elements. Thus: 


(1) It is not more than probable that the Prakrit of the document 
was of a form current in Khotan. The document, found at Endere, 
a place in the Shan-Shan kingdom, was, no doubt, composed in some 
area which at the time was subject to the Khotan king Avijitasimha. 
But, if that area was not Endere, it may have been any other part of 
the composite Khotan kingdom. 


(2) If the Prakrit was of Khotan, there is yet no ground for 
assigning a Saka etymology to the word hinajha, unless we have reason 


to suppose that at the time, or previously, the current speech of 
Khotan was Saka. 


(3) If the word hinajha were Saka, and if it were correctly etymolo- 
gized as hina, “army,” and aza, “ leader,” so that the whole should 
mean “ general,” there would be no reason for supposing it to be 
a rendering of any foreign word. 


(4) If hinajha were a rendering of a foreign word, the Greek 
orparnyos, which in the Indian sphere occurs only on a coin of 
Azes of c. 20(?) B.c., is too remote in place and time to have in itself 
any likelihood. Since Sanskrit and Prakrit were familiar in Khotan 
at the time, the word translated would be Sanskrit send-ni, sena-näyaka. 

(5) If a Khotan king had a title meaning " General”, it would 
most probably have been conferred by the Chinese court, which was 
in the habit of bestowing such titles upon rulers within its sphere of 
influence. | 


In note 4 to the edition of the text attention is called to a possibility 
: of reading the last syllable of hinajhasya as vye or nye. Whatever 


+ 
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may be thought of these alternatives, it is certain in any case that the 
syllable is not sya. In the document the syllable sya has nine 
occurrences, and in all these it is formed by the same strokes to the 
same effect. Moreover, there are of sa seven occurrences, of sam one, 
of s? one, of su one, of so three, of sra one; and in all these also the 
formation of the s is the same as in the sya. The here accompanying 
photographie reproduction, wherein the occurrences are grouped, 
wil make these facts patent to every eye. The photograph shows 
also the occurrences of dha and ca, the only other aksaras having any 
similarity to the one in question, which is exhibited with a *. 

This confrontation affords the certainty that the syllable following 
hinajha is not sya and a high probability that 16 18 dhe, since it lacks 
the curve (derived from a loop) in the head of ca. 

At the recent Congress of Orientalists in Rome Professor Sten 
Konow, having accepted the reading proposed above and urging that 
the aksara following the dhe is not a but va, a possibility indicated in 
the Editors’ note 5, propounded a redivision of the words in the 
form: hinajha dheva Vijidasimhasya, with dh for initial d in dheva 
according to the practice followed in the document. This does indeed 
seem to posit in dheva a semi-dialectical form, since the practice of the 
document replaces Sanskrit e by à (e.g. in dhinati, 1. 7 = denati) 
and dhiva, = deva, is perhaps actually to be found in Bahudhivá (1. 7) : 
it also conceives the existence of a king with the name Vijitasimha, 
which I should not have ventured to do. If it should prove necessary 
to accept a reading dheva = deva, we might perhaps avoid the second 
inconvenience by understanding °devavijitasımha as a compound, 
which would leave the personal name Avyitasimha intact. Hinajha- 
dheva might then be a surname with deva for second member, as in 
Svarna-deva (of Kuca), Vasu-deva, and the many Khotan names in 
-de noted in JRAS. 1930, pp. 295-6. ` 

In these. circumstances it is satisfactory to have at least the 
certainty of the equation hinajha = sena-nit or senä-pali, which is 
furnished by the annexed note, kindly contributed by Dr. H. W. 
Bailey :— 


hinaysa “ general ” 


Stein MS. Ch. c. 001, lines 851-1058, contains the complete Sumukha- 
dharani = Tib. Kanjur, rgyud xin, 4165 seq. (Narthang edition). In turn 
divine beings come forward offering long life to the reciter of the Sumukha- 
dharani beginning with Brahmänä gyastä, Tib. lhahi dban-po brgya byin. 


x< 
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Sixth is Mahisvard gyastasai, Tib. (obt dban-phyug chen-po, then the 
following passage :— 

986. ttiyä và skandhã aysanai Tib. 421b, 1. de-nas sde-dpon 
mistä hinäysä kämä hàlai gyastä gzonus | beom-ldan-hdas ga-la-ba 
987 baysã vye hästä amjalä der logsu  thal-mo sbyar-ba 
dastyäm aurga tsve u gyastä btude | beom- 2 -Idan-hdas-la hdi 
baysä tta hve. : skad-ces gsol-to || 

Then Skandha* the youth? the 
great general, where the Bhagavän 
was, thither with hands forming 
the anjali he went with reverence 
and thus spoke to the Bhagavan. 

Hence hinäysä (hainã + az-, cf. Av. gav-aza-, nav-àza [read näväza-)) 
== sde-dpon (sde = Skt. send, dpon = Skt. pati). 


2. KHAROSTHI S < DH 


Professor Lüders’ identification (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 
1933, pp. 1000-1) of the form masu, in the Kharosthi documents, 
with Sanskrit madhu, an identification to which a personal adherence 
has been expressed in Acta Orientalia, xii, p. 60, n. 2, encounters 
a certain reluctance by reason of the unfamiliarity of the transition 
from dh to s. The change had previously been remarked by 
Professor Rapson (index) in the word'asimatra, with variants asimatra, 
ajhimatra, which can scarcely be different from adhimatra, which ` 
also occurs. Consideration of the nature of the change, which 
Professor Lüders refers to Iranian influence, must depend upon further 
information concerning its range. It is therefore of interest to note some 
examples occurring in the Indian sphere, probably all at an earlier, 
and one at a very much earlier, date. Those which I have found are 
the following :— 

l. sasu = sädhu (A$oka Edict I, Shähbäzgarhi, 1. 2) in sasu- 
mate = sadhu-matã, etc. 
2. bosi-satva = bodhi-sativa (Taxila Silver Scroll, I. 3; see 

Kharoshtha Inscriptions, ed. Konow; p. 77). T 

— 8. Bosa-caruma = Bodha-varman (Lahore Museum Halo 

Inscription, ibid., p. 115). 

In Brahmi inscriptions I have not found any example, and, so far, 
therefore, the probability is that the phenomenon was peculiar 

1 Skt. Skanda “ god of war”, called Skandhakumär- in Tocharian 370, 5, with 


dh as here in Saka. 
.& Translates Skt. kumära. 
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to dialects of the north-west. By reason of the dates its origin cannot 
be placed in Chinese Turkestan. Its real history, in which some 
Tranian influence may have been exercised, demands for its elucidation 
further RARE 


3.: NICIRI, NISBATRA, PICARA, PICAVETI 


These four words, equivalents of *nacir; Sk. naksatra, Sk. pratyarha, 
Sk. pratyarpayati, have a common feature in so far as they all present 
the vowel 2 in place of a: three of them—mniéhatra, picaveti, picara 
(sometimes pimcara)—have several occurrences, and the first occurs 
side by side (in No. 565) with the normal naökatra. The forms support 
each other and show that in the milieu wherein they arose—people ` 
of the Shan-shan kingdom, of Chinese Turkestan, employing for some 
purposes an Indo-Aryan tongue—a tendency to pronounce a as i 
was able, under some accentual conditions, to fulfil itself when the 
following consonant was c (cc) or ch. aes EE should be said 
concerning three of the four words. 

Niéiri, which occurs in the document No. 677, may be regarded 
as an adjective from the nacira of Nos. 13, 15, 156, 509 on the ground 
of (1) the rarity of words containing &, (2) the prima facie appropriate- 
ness of the meaning “ not connected with army (send) nor connected 
with hunting (nacira)" in-the passage: tasya bhumasa na sent na 
ničiri harga asti, where, however, the meaning of harga 18 unascertained. 
But naturally the supposition-is a conjecture. 


Pic{clara, occurring in the complimentary phrase— 
| picara-divya-varsa-satdyu-pramana (Nos. 107, 247, etc.) ` 
and used also in— 
lekha prahuda presisama yo tehi picara syatı (No. 288). 
“We will Ed a letter and present such as may be worthy 
of you ” : 
‘and similarly, no doubt, in the defective passage— 
atra vi[sajt]da ya ja sa Priyaniae . . . picara siyati (No. 377) 
can scarcely be other than — Sk. pratyarha in the phrase (Mahavastu, ed. 
Senart I, p. 467) pratyarha-saukhya “ happiness according to desert ”. 
But the loss of z seen in .pie(c)ara < pric(c)ara requires consideration. 
The preposition prati shows irregularity in the documents, having 
variant forms pali, padi, and prati (see Professor Rapson's Index, 
and note pad'eka = pratyeka), in regard to which we may conjecture 
different explanations. But in the case of pic(c)ara it seems reasonable 
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to admit a dissimulative influence of the following r. A dissimulation 
m the opposite direction may have worked in the case of camdri- 
ka(rymamia (No. 272) and cämdri-ka(r)mmamta (No. 714), discussed 
in Acta Orientalia, xu, p. 46, n. 3. But independent weakness of r 
preceding consonants seems to be evidenced by such forms as hii- 
erst = hait-aist (No. 511) and Saka-Khotani Armätäya = Amitayu 
(Saka Studies, by Sten Konow, p. 34), etc. 

In the case of the numerous forms of the verb ic(c)avets 
= pratyarpayati it seems difficult to have recourse to dissimulation, 
since both r’s are wanting. If we nevertheless suppose a loss of the 
second r, we might at least expect the p to remain, giving pic(c)apeti : 
in Prakrit the forms of the verb paccappinaï (Pischel, Grammatik 
d. Prakrit-Sprachen, § 557) always have pp. But it seems probable 
that in the dialect which was the source of the verb pic(c)avel? there 
had been a confusion of arpayati (from ar) and äpayair (from ap) 
and that the immediate predecessor of pic(c)avet? was piccapete 
< patyäpayati < patyarpayati. That confusion at some early time had 
taken place between arp and äp in connection with prati appears 
from the verb-stem of paccappinaï (i.e. “noti), in which Jacobi (Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, 35, p. 573, n. 2) rightly recognized a suffixal -ina, rejecting 
Pischel’s supposition of a denominative from arpana. 

As regards the meaning of pic(c)avett it may be observed that the 
sense of “deliver”, “render”, not “render back", is regular in 
Prakrit (nivedane) and is found in Sanskrit (Raghu-vamsa, xv, 41, 
ap B. and R., s.v. ar). 


4. Daprci 


This place, named in the Saka-Khotani document published in 
Two Medieval Documents from Tun-Huang by F. W. Thomas and 
Sten Konow (p. 148), was not identified either by the editors or in the 
notes published by Mr. G. L. M. Clauson in JRAS., 1931, pp. 297-309, 
where I-cü, Phiicamni, and Tsirikyepi, mentioned in the same con- 
nection, seem to be correctly referred to Hami, Pichan, and Sirkip. 
As Dapici seems to be the first stage on a route from I-cü (Hami), 
it can hardly be other than the place known to the Chinese as Na-chih, 
at a distance of 120, or 310, west of Hami and at present named 
Lap-chuk (in Arrowsmith's old map Labezu). As Professor Pelliot, 
who visited the place, points out (Journal Asiatique, xi, vii (1916), 
pp. 116-19), it was founded, probably during the sixth century A.D., 
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by colonists from Nob (Charklik’, who named it after their home- 
city, the original form of the name being Nap-cik. Professor Pelliot 
discusses the phonology of the caange from Nap to Lap, which is 
familiar in other cases (Lop from Nob, eto.). i 

It seems that we must recognize in Daprci a third form Dap (the 
t of Dapi being merely a Saka-Khctani orthographical (?) expedient, as 
in Nàki-chittipü, etc.). In Chinese transliterations syllables (na, eto.) 
beginning with n are frequently used to represent foreign d-, and 
inversely Chinese initial n appears in Tibetan sometimes as hd (i.e. 
nd, JIRAS., 1926, p. 525; 1927, o. 305). Whether in Done (eighth 
century A.D.) the d existed in the local pronunciation as a transition 
stage between n and 1 or betrays a Chinese intermediary in the 
information, we have no means of ascertaining. 

It may be remarked en passant that, as the places named in the 
passage here cited seem to form a not very widely extended group, 
further identifications may be expected. Thus Ttiyäki may be Toyuk, 
an ancient site, as is shown by archeological investigations (Sir A. 
Stein, Innermost Asia, pp. 613-15), and possibly Sakahi may be the 
Sogü given in a map (Hedin-Herrmann, Southern Tibet, vin, pl. xxiii), 
and others suggest themselves. But there is little profit in such 
identifications, unsupported by early forms of the modern names. 


Sanskrit a-kseti and Pali acchati in Modern 
Indo-Aryan 


, By RL TURNER 


N a notice 1 of an article ? full of new facts and invaluable suggestion 
like all those of the great scholar, to honour whom this volume is 
designed, I ventured to suggest that the origin of Pali acchat? was to 
be looked for in Skt. 6 beet, The assumption of an Old Indo-Aryan 
form with ks was necessitated by the Kashmiri chuh ‘ he is >: for Ksh. 
ch corresponds: (except in loanwords) to Skt. ks; Skt. (c)ch > Ksh. 
dental affricate ch (th). Professor J. Bloch,? while accepting the 
identity of Ksh. chuh with MidlA. acch-, appears to recognize the 
difficulty of equating Ksh. ch with cch, but passes over the possibility 
of acch- being derived from à-kseti. A return, then, to this much 
discussed question of the derivation of acch- is perhaps permissible. 
Various forms from five Sanskrit roots had previously been 
suggested as the origin of acch-: sthã-, gam-, r-, as-, as- “to be’. 
l. à-sthä- by A. F. Pott,* approved by G. A. Grierson and A. F. R. 
Hoernle,5 who supposed a metathesis, *d-thsd-. 
2. gäcchati with loss of initial g- by A. Weber," E. Müller,’ and 
. E. Leumann.® This was rejected by E. W. A. Kuhn ° and R. Pischel.1º 
9. rcchati by Pischel This has more recently received the support 
of Sir George Grierson himself.” 
4. Hemacandra ! and Pali grammarians !* referred acch- to Skt. 
as-, which was accepted by R. C. Childers,!5 Pischel,!* P. Steinthal 7 


1 BSOS. v, p. 137 ff. 

° Garbe-Festgabe, p. 24 ff. 

3 L’Indo-aryen du Veda aux temps modernes, p. 53. 

* Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, i, p. 459. 

5 A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihart Language, p. 93 ff., where appear most 
of the references to discussions up to 1885. 

* Das Saptagatakam des Hila, p. 556. 

? Beiträge zur Grammatik des Jainapräkrit, p. 36. 

8 Das Aupapatika Sütra, p. 98. 

° Beiträge zur Palt-Grammatik, p. 97. 

10 Beiträge zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung herausgegeben von A. Kuhn, viii, 
p. 144. 

n Grammatik der Prükrit-Sprachen, $ 480, where previous references are recorded. 

12 Garbe-Festgabe; p. 24 ff. 

13 iv, 215. 

14 Saddaniti, ii, Moggalläna-Vyäkarana, v, 173, quoted i in Critical Pali Dictionary, 
s.V. acchati. 

15 À Dictionary of the Páli Language, s.v. 

18 Hemacandra's Grammatik der Prákriteprachen, p. 155. 

17 Specimen der Nàyàdhammakahà, p. 45. 
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and Hoernle.! To explain the presence of ech Pischel ? had earlier 
proposed an inchoative with IE. suffix -ske- [*és-ske-], which was 
. accepted by W. Geiger Before that G. I. Ascoli 4 had proposed a 

future *atsyatr or *dtsyate. (This appears to be accepted by 
D. Andersen and H. Smith for Pa. 2 sg. fut. acchasi 5). Two years later 
V. Trenckner,® proceeding from Pa. aorist acchi suggested *atsit, 
aorist of ds-. 

D Vararuci? Kramadi$vara,$ Ramagarman,® and Märkandeya 9 
referred acch- to as- "to be". E. Kuhn," again to explain cch, took 
the inchoative with IE. -ske-. In this he has been followed by S. Lévi 
and A. Meillet, J. Bloch,? Andersen and Smith. E. Senart 14 and 
Johansson,!* interpreting the acchamt: (amehamti according to Senart) 
of Asoka Shah. v, 11; as a future, set out from a future of as-, -viz. 
Fatsyatr. 

. The basic meaning of acch- i is ‘to abide, art. remain’, seen clearly 
in Pali (cf. samacch- ‘ to sit down together’) and Prakrit 15 and preserved 
down to the modern languages in Gypsy ač(h)- 1 and Old Hindi ächna.18 
Therefore on the score-of meaning alone we may dismiss gécchati 
and rccháti.? Nor is it possible to separate acch- " to abide, sit’ from 
acch- ‘to be’, used so widely in the modern languages both as the 


1 Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, p. 366 ; or to ae-. 

2 Qóthingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1875, p. 627 f., and Beiträge zur vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung, viii, p. 144. 

3 Pali Literatur und Sprache, § 135. 

4 Studj Critici, p. 352, note 49. 

5 Crit. Pali Dict., s.v. acchati. 

6 Pali Miscellany, p. 61. 

7 xii, 19. 

5 iv, 10, 

® Quoted by Grierson, Memoirs of the As. Soc. Bengal, viii, No. 2, p. 88. 

19 Quoted by Pischel, Gr. Pkt. Spr., $ 480, note 6. 

n MSL. xviii, p. 28. 

12 La formation de la langue marathe, p. 289. 

13 Crit, Pali Dict., s.v. 

13 Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 138. 

15 IF. in, 210. 

19 See especially the evidence collected by Grierson and Hoernle in Comp. Dict. 
Bihari, p. 93. 

17 See especially J. Sampson, Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, pt. iv, pp. 1-2. 

18 Syam Sundar Das, Hındi-Sabdasägar, s.vv. achnà, ächnä. ` 

19 The meanings indriyapralaya and mürtibhàva given by the Dhätup. for r- and 
referred to by Pischel Gr. Pkt. Spr., $ 480, are presumably due to the use of r- with 
abstract nouns in the accusative, e.g. yuddharangatàm r- (Nalod. 2, 10) ‘to become 
the battleground of’. It is true, as Grierson in Garbe-F'estgabe, p. 24, ponts out, that 
‘to go ' may thus develop into ‘ to become ’, as in gécchati > Ksh. gachun ‘ to become '. 
But acchati means ‘ abides’, not * becomes ’. 


MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF dkseti IN MODERN INDO-ARYAN 
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substantive verb and as an auxiliary to form participial tenses. The 
beginning of this development is already found in Pali where, as 
T. Rhys-Davids and W. Stede 1 point out, the use of the present 
participle with acchati is parallel to the similar idiom in Sanskrit of 
the present participle with aste. Thus it would appear that IE. 
*es(s)ke- ‘to be’ has little chance of being the origin of Pa. acchati 
‘abides, sits’. We are left therefore with the forms of äs- “to sit’, 
*acchati (< *és-ske-) and *atsit or *ätsyatı.? 

All these forms have Skt. cch or ts(y). The group ts(y) falls together 
with cch over the whole Middle and Modern IA. domain except in & 
small group of Dardic dialects.? 

Though it may be noted that none of these three forms is actually 
found im Sanskrit, semasiologically any of them would be satisfactory 
and on the phonetic side would account for the forms of Pa.Pkt. 
acch-; Gypsy aé(h)-; Garhwäli, Kumaoni, Nepali cb ` Assamese 
äs-; Bengali äch-; Oriya, Maithili ach-, Old Hindi ëch ` East 
Rajasthani (Jaipuri, Harauti, Banjari, Hast Malvi, Nimadi, Central 
Bhil dialects), Gujarati ch- ; Marathi as-; Khândesi s-; Konkani, 
Halbi as-. mE 

But, inseparable from these, there are in both the Middle and 
Modern languages forms which cannot be brought under the formula 
of a Skt. cch or ts(y). As already pointed out, Kashmiri has chuh ‘is’, 
and in Kashmiri ch is derived only from Skt. ks: both Skt. (c)ch and 
Skt. ts > Ksh. ch (dental affricate).* On the other hand, in the East, 
where Skt. ks > kkh, beside the ch forms of Garh., Kum., Nep., Maith., 
Beng., Ass., Or.,5 forms of the substantive verb are to be found with 
kh. Old Maithili had akhalu ‘was’, with which S. K. Chatterji,® 


1 Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. acchati. 

° Pott's d-stha- is impossible on phonetic grounds, and was discarded by Grierson 
and Hoernle. 

3 E.g. Shina distinguishes Skt. (c)ch and ts as ch and ts(h): chijet < chidydte, 
chal < chagaläh, but uts < utsáh, batsho < vatsakah. E 

* BSOS. v, p. 138. For ts(y) we have wochu < vatsakah, mach < mátsyab. 

5 In the Bihari (except Maithili), East and West Hindi areas we have no evidence 
for the existence of äch- as the substantive or auxiliary verb. Itis not so found to-day. 
In Old Hindi ğch- was a verb of fuller meaning ‘ remain, be found, exist’, Syäm Sundar 

Dës in the Hindi: Sabdakos, s.vv. achnà, üchnà, gives references to Jaisi, Kabir, and 
Bihari: it thus belonged to the vocabulary of literary Awadhi and Braj; and may 
have entered from the East Rajasthani dialects, where to-day it provides the 
substantive and auxiliary verb.- That in Old Awadhi was h- (see, e.g. Grierson and 
Hoernle's Index to the Ramayan of Tulst Das, pp. 23, 31). 

' * Varnaratnékara of Jyotirtévara-kavisekharacarya reprints? from the een 

‚of the Fourth Oriental dit dns vol. ii), p. 69. : š 
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although he leaves it unexplained, rightly compares Bhojpuri khe 
‘is’, natkhe ‘is not’.! To these may be added Nagpuriä nakhi ° am 
not ’,? Madhesi naikhr.3 | 

Much farther to the East, the existence of a kh verb in Bengali 
is attested by otherwise inexplicable forms of the Cakma dialect of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. Here the substantive verb is :— 


Present - Past 
Sg. and pl. 1 agi I am Sg. ¿un I was pl. alan 
2 ägas élé ela 
3 dge él élak 4 


This dialect generally has unaspirated voiced stops corresponding 
to intervocalic voiceless stops, aspirated or unaspirated, of Bengali. 
The following examples occur in the specimen 5: ghadaki = ghataki, 
egattar == ekatra, cägar = cäkar, nigilt = mkal-, bhidar = bhitar, arudi 
= anuth, häd(-at) = hath. Therefore dg: may be derived from *äkh, 
and él < *agil < *akhil. 

Many years! earlier J. Beames ° had perceived the u of the kh 
and (ä)ch- forms. He invented a Skt. root aks- ‘ to appear ’ (which he 
based on dksi ‘eye’) to account for the correspondence kh == ch. 
Johansson ? rightly rejected the non-existent aks-; but with it wrongly 
threw over the identity of the kh and ch forms of the verb. 

Since Pa.Pkt. acch-, Ksh. chuh, OMaith. akh- can only be united 
under a common form containing Skt. ks, it is imperative to examine 
again the Asokan passage in which E. Senart 8 read ameharnti, G. Bühler 
and A. C. Woolner 9 achamti ° are’ or ‘will be’, Shäh., v, 11, maa 
putra, ca nataro ca param ca tena ye me apaca achamti avakapam ° my 
sons and grandsons and after that those who are my descendants to 
the end of time’. 

In the other four versions in which this sentence occurs there is no 
verb expressed : 

Man. maa putra, ca natare ca para ca tena ye apatiye me avakapam. 

1 Gnerson, Linguistic Survey of India, v, 2, p. 51, and Seven Grammars of the 
Bihari Language, p. 41, gives only the negative na(h)ikh-. I 

2 LSI. v, 2, p. 280. 

3 LSI. v, 2, p. 305. 

4 LSI. v, 1, p. 324. 

5 Ib., p. 327-49. | 

€ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Tanguy of India, iii, p. 183 (cf. 
i, p. 192 £). 

7 IF. iii, p. 209. 

8 Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 138. 

? Aéoka Text and Glossary, p. 54. 
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Gir. mama putã ca polä ca param ca tena ye me apacam avasam- 


vatakapa. 
Kal. mama puta cà natäle cà palam ca tehi ye apatiye me dvakapam. 
Dhau. ye me putä va natı va . . . m ca tena ye apatiye me dvakapam. 


This renders it highly probable that the verb in the Shah. version 
is the substantive verb, and at the same time that it is the present 
tense rather than the future (achamts < *atsyanti) which Senart and 
Johansson! maintained it to be. 

But E. Hultzsch,? following A. M. Boyer,’ notes that the second 
aksara is that which corresponds to Skt. ks and he transliterates as 
ks, though without prejudice as to its pronunciation. E. J. Rapson 4 
agrees with Sten Konow 5 in interpreting the corresponding form with 
a line over it of the Kharosthi documents from Niya as a compound 
aksara, viz. ks. Hultzsch, now reading aksamte and finding no Sanskrit 
equivalent for this word, was apparently tempted to read the first 
aksara, which presents certain difficulties, as vra, making vraksamt. 
This he interpreted as future of vraj-, “vraksyair (present stem in 
Shah. vrac(c)-). Neither this form nor this use is elsewhere attested for 
Skt. vraj-, Pa. vaj-, Pkt. vaj-, vajj-, vacc-, or for the modern languages. ® 
A close examination of the plate given by Hultzsch seems to show that 
the reading supported by Senart, Bühler, and Woolner as a 1s correct. 
All the examples of v have a rectilinear angle made by the horizontal 
and perpendicular lines forming it. This one has the typical curve or 
hook of the aksara for a. Only at the bottom appears to be a stroke 
which Hultzsch read as r; but this is possibly a meaningless mark 
on the rock. The word then is aksamtı ° exist, are’, and in it we have 
a word which corresponds exactly with a form of the verb ‘to be’ 
found in the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, namely 
ach-, which as we have seen is probably to be read rather as aks-. 
Of the three certain examples" two are the auxiliary and one the 
substantive verb :— 


1 IF, iii, p. 210, 

2 CIL., vol. i (new ed.), Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 55, note 5. 

8 JA. 1911, p. 422 f. 

à Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, p. 302. 

5 Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, 1924, p. 1902; CII. vol. ii, pt. i;  Kharogthi 
Inscriptions, p. cx. 

$ See Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language, s.v. 
bagnu. 

' 7 E. J. Rapson and P. S. Noble, Khar. Inscr. Turkestan, pt. iii, Index, s.vv. ackati, 
akati, achatu. Of these the first, in No. 506, read by the editors achate (not aciati) 
is rather, according to a communication from Mr. T. Burrow, to be read as aja vi, 
which the editors give as an alternative. 


- 
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No. 8. yam kala tuo nigata rayadvarammi. u[kasidavo] aéhati 
“when you must go out down to the king’s court’. yati tuo na 
ukasida[vo] aéhatu * if you.should not have to go out’. 

- No. 188. ... [yo]: . . tahi karya aöhati, saéhami [alham tahi 
karya karamnae ‘ I shall be able to do what business there is of yours ’. 

Contaminated with hoti and huati (< bhávati) this verb appears as 
hach-" in seventeen documents. Like aëk- its use in conditional and 
relative sentences of the type yadi bhudartha eva haéhati ‘if the fact 
is so’, corresponds closely with the one instance from Asoka param 
ca tena ye me apaca aksamts.? As a form of the modus irrealis, it is used 
in the same way as siyati, which may account for its appearance in 
one document (No. 4), like that of achatu above, as hachatu: yadi 
-uta na visaryidae haëhatu ‘if the camel should not be sent "3 On the 
other hand bhavisyati sometimes replaces it, and for the same-reason 
as led Johansson to describe Shah. aksamti as a future, haéhati could 
be conceived of as a future 4, whence doubtless the learned spellings 
in Nos. 223, 366, and 578 as haéhyatt. Not only its use, but also its 
form would give it the appearance of a future of the type Skt. vaksydit, 
bhaksyati, $aksyat (cf. Sachami above). etc. In the same way in 
Prakrit the present stem gacchai became a future, 5 through the influence 
of futures like lacchai, bhecchai, Bonn deriving from Sanskrit forms 
with -psy-, -tsy-, -kgy-.* 

In Prakrit a similar contamination of ho- with the descendant of 
ükset? attests the existence of a kkh form of this verb. The reality of 
AMg. hokkha which, though frequent, Pischel 7 wrongly sets down as 
a false reading of a form resting on a *bhosyati, is proved by the 


1 Rapson and Noble, Khar. Inscr. Turkestan, pt. iii, Index, s.vv. hackatı, hackatu, 
hachyati. T. Burrow, J RAS. 1935, p. 669, considers oCh. to be derived from hach- 
with the loss of initial À- seen occasionally elsewhere in these documents. e.g. aslammi 
== ha", uhati = huati. But there seems no reason to doubt that ach- may be the 
original form. 

3 See above, p. 799. 

3 Cf. the invasion of the 2 sg. optative by the imperative indie -su, Pischel, 
Gr. Pkt. Spr.,$ 461. But according to Burrow in his thesis 4 Grammar of the Language 
of the Kharosthi Inscriptions (deposited in the Cambridge University Library) these, 
with other forms in -tu, are 2 sg. (-tu < tuvám). 

* F. W. Thomas, Acta Orientalia, xiii, pp. 61—2, translates two examples in No. 165 
as pures: yo puna tahı karyani hathamti ‘ whatever requirements of yours shall 
come’; yo atra fubhasubhasa pravrti haöhati ‘ whatever occurrences of good and bad 
there shall be’, 

5 R. Pischel, Gr. Pkt. Spr., $523: gacchati, gacchimi, ete., though Pischel's proposed 
*gaksyaàmi has no foundation. 

€ BSOS. vi, p. 535 ; cf. Asoka Räis, etc., ka(c)chat: replacing ambiguous *kassatt. 

7 Qr. Pkt. Spr., $ 021. 
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existence of the ‘strong auxiliary verb’ hokh- ‘to be, become’ in 
Bhojpuri? and in the Magahi west of Gaya.? It might, it is true, be 
urged that a future hokkhat was formed direct from the root ko- after 
the type bhöjate ` bhoksyati (cf. Pkt. bhoyavva- ` bhokkhai = hoyavva- : 
hokkhaï). But Magahi of South Patnä and Gaya itself has emphatic 
forms of the present of the verb ‘to be’ which correspond exactly in 
form with hachatı of the Kharosthi documents, viz. 1 sg. haki, 3 sg. 
hakat, 3 pl. hakhin : to this last form Grierson ? adds the significant 
note: ' Forms such as this, containing kh, are much used by Kayasth 
women”. For women especially preserve archaic forms. . 

A similar, but probably independent, contamination of the two 
stems exists in the ‘ optative ° of the verb “to be’ in the Nuri dialect 
of Asiatic gypsy :— 


sg. 1 höcam pl. höcan 
2 höci, hösi höces 
3 höcer hócând * 


In the.Middle Indo-Aryan, then, of Shahbazgarhi and of the 
Kharosthi Documents we have words for the verb “to be ’—dks- 
and dch- —which correspond in form and meaning with Ksh. chuh 
and Maith. akh-, and attest once again that the cch of Pa. acchati is | 
derived from Skt. ks, as Beames saw. If he had not had recourse 
to the imaginary root aks-, he would have found its. obvious origin 
in Skt. ä-kseti ° stays, remains, exists ”.5 

Even in causative stems MidIA. e < Skt. aya was often in Prakrit 
replaced by a. In most modern languages the inflection is identical 


1 G. A, Grierson, Seven Gr. Bihari, pt. ñ, p. 51. 

2 Ib., pt. iii, p. 31. 

3 Ib., pt. iii, p. 31. 

4 R. A. S. Macalister, The language of the Nawar, p. 36. J. Bloch, who was the first 
to recognize the existence of acch- in this dialect, Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., 3rd ser., xi, 
p. 32, explains this paradigm a little differently as a compound tense containing “ le 
radical (ou l’absolutif ?) du verbe Sa suivi d'un verbe conjugué signifiant lui-même 
* étre!" 

5 ä-ksi- according to Grassmann occurs six times in RV.; BR. give four references 
to AV. and none to any subsequent text. aksit- once in RY., ánüksit. in SBr. An 
*äksaya- m. 'resting-place > possibly survives in Sindhi &kkero m. " bird's nest’. 
I have found no other surviving verbal form of kst- in the modern languages. kséma- 
(Pa.Pkt. khema-, Khar. Doc. ökema-, Si. khi f. ‘ welfare’ , Guj. khem n. (?) ° well- 
being ’, Mar. khev m. * evil accident ’, Sgh. semin, hemin ‘ slowly, softly ', kema * magic 
to avert mischief’; yogaksemá-, see Nep. Dict. s.v. jokhim) and especially kgétra- 
(see Nep. Dict. s.v. khet) have had a considerable fortune. 

§ Pischel, Gr. Pkt. Spr., 8 653. 
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for both -a- and -aya stems.! Already in Asoka in a verb without 
causative meaning Kal. has pl. kalamw beside sg. kalet?? (cf. Shah. 
pres. part. karamtam ° beside karoti). In Pkt. nei (< náyati) stands 
in contrast to änai (< änayati). Since the suffix -e- (< -aya-) is 
predominantly associated with transitive (causative) verbs, a pre- 
eminently intransitive verb like dkseti would all-the more easily be 
replaced by àksaté, a process doubtless assisted by analogies within 
the form-group itself, such as carita- : carati = aksita- ` üksatı. 

Nevertheless, in the conservative languages of the West and 
North-West, namely Sindhi and Lahndä, there is evidence that this 
verb contained an e. Sindhi distinguishes the conjugation of -a- and 
-aya- verbs of Sanskrit in the old present :— 


sg. 1 card (cf. Pkt. carâmi) cari (cf. Pkt. cäremt) 


2 car-ë, À cür-ié, -& À 
3 care care 
pl. 1 cart cüridi 
2 caro cürio 
3 carani cürin* 


Although the second or ~- conjugation is otherwise confined to 
transitive verbs, yet the substantive and auxiliary verb ah-, which is 
probably < akh- *, belongs to this conjugation :— 


sg. 1 ahia pl. dhia 
2 ah-é, A ahio 
. 3 ähe ähm! 
In the Läru ®: | - 
sg. 1 ayd pl. äyü 
- 2& äyo 
3 ähe ähin! 


This, so contrary to the conjugational system of Sindhi, can only 
-be the result of a MidIA. form with -e-, such as might rest upon a Skt. 
äkseti. The retention of -e-. in the MidIA. ancestor of Sindhi in- 
contrast to Pa. acchati is paralleled by anid, etc. (< änemi) beside 
MPkt. dnai. 

Lahnda of the Salt Range has 1 sg. ehwã (< *ähiwä), 3 pl. ähm " : 


1 Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, p. 243. 

? Hultzsch, CII. vol. i, Inscr. Aéoka, p. Ixxxi. 
3 Ib., p. xcv. 

* See below, p. 810. 

5 LSI. viii, i, p. 59. 

9 LSI. viii, 1, pp. 440, 441. 
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the same dialect contrasts marin < Pkt. märenti with maresan 
« Pkt. märessantı. 

The existence of the -a- form so early and in so ee an area 
as Shahbazgarhi may be at first sight unexpected. But we have seen 
some indication that the plural -enti was replaced by -anti earlier than 
the singular -eti by -ati. It is possible, though not demonstrable, that 
Asoka Shah. had singular *àkseté to plural akgamis. 

We cannot demarcate with exactness the areas comprising the two 
main developments of Skt. ks! In the North-West, from the evidence 
of the Shahbazgarhi and other Kharosthi inscriptions ? it remained 
till a comparatively late period as ks. In the Dardic languages it is 
still differentiated from-Skt. (c)ch: e.g. as cerebral ch opposed to 
palatal ch in Pashai, Khowar, Palula, Dameli, Bashkarik, and Shina ; 
as ch opposed to dental affricate ch in Gawarbati; and as ch opposed 
to ch in Tirähi and Kashmizi. 

In Maharästri Prakrit as (c)ch, and in Marathi as s, it has fallen 
together with Skt. (c)ch. It may be that this development was proper 
to other dialects also : (c)ch forms are more common in Ardhamägadhi 
than in Sauraseni,* but these may be due to the greater influence of 
Maharästri on the former. Nevertheless, there is some evidence that 
the ancestor of Singhalese, which has some very striking resemblances 
with Ardhamägadhi,? was a ch language." As for Gujarati, which 
I previously ° grouped with the kh languages, Bloch points out that 
it shares with Marathi a small residuum of words in which ks is repre- 
sented by ch (s), and which are not generally found in this form 
elsewhere. In the time of Asoka the language of Girnär, where 


1 See J. Bloch, Langue marathe, § 104. 

* Sten Konow, CII. vol. ii, pt. i, p. ox. 

š Pischel, Gr. Pkt. Spr. $8 317-320. 

* -tr-, preceded by a long vowel, > -i- which subsequently was lost like original 
Skt. -t- (see W. Geiger, À Dictionary of the Singhalese Language, p. xax); the group 
rh) > at(h) > al. 

5 W. Geiger, op. cit., p. xxi, and Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, p. 42. 

8 JEAS. 1921, p. 539. 

7 He instances, op. cit., p. 113. Guj. chudvu [but also khüdru] * to pound " = Mar. 
sudnê, but Ass. khundiba ‘to pound’, Hi. khüdna ‘to trample’ (Skt. ksunatti, Pkt. 
chumdai, khumdat); Guy. vichalvü "to opge" = Mar. visalné (cf. Skt. viksdlita-). Guj. 
taras ‘hyena’ = Mar. taras (Skt. taraksa-, Pk. taraccha-) and üs ‘ sugarcane’ = Mar. 
as (Skt. iksu-, Pkt. ucchu-) are loans from either Mar. or North Guj. where ch > s 

+(JRAS. 1921, p. 540). I find also Guj. cho ‘ plaster, mortar’, chou ° to plaster’, but 
Beng. kho ‘ broken brick’, Hi. khoà ‘ broken brick, mortar’ (Skt. ksoda-, ksódati, 
ksodayati ` Pkt. khoa- * powder’); Guj. lacho ‘ fomenting or burning feet with a hot 
iron’ = Mar. läs ‘ mark made by cautery ’, lāsë n. spot, discoloration’ (Skt. laksd-, 
Nep. Dict., s.v. lakh). 
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Gujarati is now spoken, certainly shows ks > cch.1 It has only two 
words with (k)kh ` -ithijhakha (cf. Skt. stryadhyaksa-) which with its 
assimilation of s and r is certainly an Eastèrn form of an administrative 
term, and sashkhitena which as a somewhat technical expression may 
also be an Eastern form. That this development was proper to Girnàr 
is strongly supported by the unique sachaya (Gir., xiv, 5), which 
Hultzsch ? rightly explains as equal to *samksdya. Elsewhere, even 
perhaps in Sanskrit (ksa- = khya-) kš > (k)khy; and even 
Shahbazgarhi, which still maintained ks, has kh in samkhaya. Further, 
this implies that ch < ks, since it apparently coincides with ch < ké, 
was palatal (a pronunciation borne out by the modern languages, 
Marathi, Gujarati and Singhalese in which Skt. (eich and ks > (c)ch 
fall together); and that the South-Western change of ks > (c)ch 
was independent of the North-Western ks > cerebral (e)ch, by which 
Skt. ks is still distinguished from Skt. (c)ch. 

Forms of Indo-Aryan acquired by non-Aryan jungle tribes some- 
times retain archaisms which are lost in the neighbouring standard 
languages. We have seen the survival of *àkh as ägi in a jungle dialect 
on the extreme east of Bengali? The survival of a word with ch < ks 
in the Bhili dialect of Naikadi, which is used in the wildest parts of 
the Panch Mahals and Rewakantha immediately west of the Gujarati 
area, and which apparently alone among the languages of the West 
preserves the archaic dch- * is not without significance as to the 
possibility of an earlier and wider extension of ch forms in the neigh- 
bouring Indo-Aryan region. In the specimen from Lunawada State, 
Rewakantha,5 chetar occurs for ‘field’. The preservation of r in the 
group tr, as in Girnàr and still in some dialects of Gujarati, precludes 
us from supposing an influence of Mahärästri chetta- (> Mar. Set) 
in which r was assimilated at a much earlier date. 

In the East and Centre, but extending into Panjabi, Lahnda, 
Sindhi, and some of the West Pahari languages, ks > (k)kh. Even 
in our earliest MidIA. documents there is much mixture of vocabulary 
in this respect 8 ; but where ch forms have entered kh dialects as loans 
the ch is indistinguishable, as in Marathi, from original Skt. (c)ch : 


1 Of, T. Michelson, JAOS. 1910, p. 88, quoted by Bloch, loc. cit. 
2 QII. vol. i, Inscr. Asoka, p. 26, note 6. 

3 See above, p. 799. 

4 üchi ‘is’, achati f. ‘was’ beside cht ‘am’, LST. ix, 3, p. 89. 

5 LSI.ix, 3, p. 89. 

€ J. Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, p. 81. 
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e.g. Hi. tächna ` püchna (Skt. taksati, precháti) like Mar. tasné ` pusné 
(contrast Ksh. tachun : prichun). 

It appears, then, that Skt. ákseti has its proper phonetic form in 
Shah. aksamii, Khar. Doc. (h)ach-, Ksh. chuh, MPkt. acchat and Mar. 
üsng and perhaps Guj. che, OMaith. ukhalu, Bhojp. natkhe, Nagpurià 
nakhi, Madhesi naikh?, and EBeng. (Cämkä) ägi. It is possible that 
AMg. acchaï also corresponds directly to Skt. dkseti. It is remarkable 
that, judging from Pischel’s collection of forms, acch- did not exist 
in Sauraseni (in which ks > kkh); it is most common in Mahärästri, 
coming second in frequency in Ardhamagadhi. 

Among the modern languages the ch forms are to be considered 
loanwords in Hindi, Central and Eastern Pahari, Mod. Maithili, 
Oriya, Bengali? and Assamese; perhaps in Gujarati and Eastern 
Rajasthani. This rather extensive spread of a ch form over kh dialects 
is not surprising when we find the ech form already established in the 
literary languages of Buddhism and Jainism. 

As so often with the individual facts of vocabulary in India, we 
cannot trace the exact path or paths by which acch- spread from the 
West into this Eastern group. But it occurs twice in the Old Bengali 
of the Caryäs of Kanha,’ as the pres. part. acchante ° existing, being’. 
Since generally the language of the Caryäs show double consonants 
shortened with compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel, 
the presence of the short vowel with double consonant in this word 
(contrast, e.g. nacaa < Pkt. nacc- and puchami < prechâmi in No. 3) 
suggests that it is a loan-word. And, in fact, it occurs quite frequently 
in the ‘ Buddhist Apabhramsa ' of the same school, m the Dohákodsa.* 
Shahidullah © places their composition at the beginning of the eighth 
century A.D., Chatterji ? at the end of the twelfth. P. C. Bagchi 3 has 
found in Nepal a fragmentary palm-leaf MS. of the Dohäkosa of 
Saraha dated 220 Nepal samvat = A.D. 1100. 

The further extension of ch forms can be traced in more recent times. 


1 Gr. Pkt. Spr., $ 480. 

* ch forms have not completely driven out the older forms in Bengali as m the 
negative substantive verb, see below, p. 810. 

3 M. Shahidullah, Les Chants mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha, p. 116 (No. 11). 
From the other Caryäs S. K. Chatterjı, Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, p. 931, quotes 1 sg. acchahu, acchami, 2 sg. acchasi. 

$ 5. K. Chattern, Bengal: Language, p. 118. 

5 Shahidullah, op. cit., pp. 99, 208. 

6 op. cit., p. 28. 

? op. eit., p. 119. 

8 Indian Linguistics, v, p. 352. 
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As we have seen, the Varnarainäkara attests the. existence in Maithili 
of akhalu till probably the beginning or middle of the fourteenth 
century AD. By the end of that century or the beginning of the 
fifteenth Vidyäpati, who was born in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century,? regularly uses forms of ach- Modern Maithili has ch forms 
only.* 

In Bhojpuri the substantive verb is bät-, bär- < Skt. vártate. But 
in North Muzaffapur, on the edge of the Maithili area, forms of ch- 
(cht, cha, chath) are also used in the masculine plural.5 

Elsewhere the contest between (ä)ch- and (G)h- (whether < akh- 9 
or < às- < üch- ") and the extension of one at the expense of the other 
can be observed. From the numerous examples of Bhili dialects 
collected by Grierson ® we can establish three areas distinguished 
by their forms of the verb ‘to be’. 

1. The Northern with h-, comprising Magri, Khadak and Kotra 
(both in Mewar), Nyär, Vàgdi, and Dhar. This forms a continuous 
area with the k- dialects of West Rajasthani (Mewàri and Marwari). 

2. The Central with (Z)ch-, comprising Naikdi, Aliräjpur, Baria, 
Carani, Ahiri of Kacch, Barél, and Pavri. This forms a bridge between 
the ch- areas of Hast Rajasthani (Jaipuri, Harauti, and part of Malva) 
on the east, and Gujarati on the west. 

3. The Southern with (a)h-, comprising Mávci, Nori, Rani Bhili, 
Codhri, Gämti, and Dhodia Konkani. This is contiguous to the (@)h- 
area of Khandesi and Marathi. 

Situated on the borders of the Northern and Central areas is the 
Bhili of Ratlam. Here we find he or chai? 

Lying between the Central and Southern areas the dialect of 
Rajpipla shows a mixed paradigm :— 


Sg. 1 chi or ähe Pl. 1 ähe, hé 
2 che or ähe 2 dhe, he-rà 
3 dhe, he 3 dhe, he-rã 1º 


1 S. K. Chatterji, Varnaratnakara, p. 1. 

2 G. A. Grierson, Introduction to the Maithili Language, pt. i, p. 34. 

3 See references in A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Grierson, Comp. Dict. Bihari, s.v. 
achh-. : 

4 LSI., v. 2, p. 27. 

` 5 G. A. Grierson, Seven Gr. Bann pt. ii, p. 44. 

$ See below, p. 810. 7 See below, p. 609. 

8 LSI. ix, 3, pp. 1-201. 

° LSI. ix, 3, p. 35. In the specimen on p. 36 occur 1 sg. maru hu, nī hü, nid; 
3 sg. wäce hai, karayo he, karayo che. 

10 LSI. ix, 3, p. 85. 
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The East Rajasthani dialect of Nimadi, isolated in the South | 
between the A- dialects of Malvi on its north and the (@)h- of Khandesi 
on its south, shows a paradigm in which a4- has invaded the 1 pl. :— 


Sg. l che Pl. 1 aya 
2 che 2 cho 
3 che É 3 che! 


Replacement of a homonym is a circumstance favourable to dialectal 
borrowing. Thus Sindhi, among other languages, in which rt > t(t), 
has katan“ ‘to spin’ (< kart-, cf. Skt. krnatii and Pkt. kattai), but 
uses an Eastern form katan” “to cut’ (< Skt. kartata, cf. Pkt. kattai 
and kattai). In those languages in which ks > kkh, ükseti would become 
homonymous with äkhyati ‘says’, which does, in fact, survive in 
Pa. akkhäti, Pkt. akkhai, Ksh. (Doda Siraji) akho ° word’, Pj. akkhna 
‘to say’, Lah. äkhan, Si. akhanu, Guj. äkhwü, Bhili and Rajasth. 
akh-, OH, akhnã. Conversely, it would seem to be not mere chance that 
in the East, where on the evidence of dialects in the Bihari and Bengali 
areas akkh- < äkseti survived, there is now no trace of *akkh- < 
akhata. U 
It may now be agreed that a verb, for which in respect both of 
meaning and form Skt. äksett provides an acceptable origin, appears 
as the substantive and auxiliary verb ‘ to be’ in its expected dialectal 
form in various parts of the Indo-Aryan domain, although one form, 
that of the West or South-West, has spread beyond its proper 
boundaries. Like the verb ‘to be’ in many other languages, it has 
been liable to various shortenings which have not affected normal 
full words. In OMaith. we have akhalu, not *àkh-, though it is 
impossible to say whether this was a shortening of akh- or an earlier 
change of *akkh- to akh-. Bhojpuri khe has lost the initial vowel 
altogether, like many of the languages with ch forms, such as Ksh. 
chuh, Nep. cha, Guj. che. If Bengali still has ache in the present, it has 
lost its vowel in the past chila, and even in the present when it is 
used as an auxiliary, kari(te) äche > korce. 

It has been established that not only vowels, but also consonants, 
in inflectional elements, in certain frequently used adjectives and 
verbs, in pronouns, and terms of address and postpositions, have 
experienced changes not found in normal full words. In inflectional 
elements -ss- > -s- and -s- > -h-?; in the adjectives ‘ big’, ‘ good’, 


1 LSI. ix, 2, pp. 315-16. 
2 JRAS. 1927, p. 232 ff. 
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“all? double consonants have-been shortened, e.g. Panjabi, which 
maintains double consonants, has: vadā, bhalä, sab < Pkt. vadda-, 
bhalla-, savva-. In the verb ‘to. say’ Pj. -kh- > -h-, Ghna! beside 
ükhnà ; in the verb "to go" Bhad. «ch- >-h-: gühmü < gácchati ; 
in the verb ‘ to be’ -t- (< -tt-) > -r- or disappears altogether : Bhojpuri 
bate > bare and bà. In postpositions -jh- and -kh- > -h- in OHi. 
maha “in” < mājhi (cf. màjh ‘ middle’); OHi. kõhu (> Hi. ko) 
< *kakhu, cf. OBeng. kakhu ? (beside kakh ‘ armpit’); OGuj. pahaim 
“by, near’ is perhaps < pükhaim (cf. Guj. pakh ‘ side, party’) rather 
than OGuj. pásaim, which survives as päse.? 

Similar developments are certainly to be expected in the verb 
“to be’; and in‘Skt. bhávati we have evidence, not only, according 
to J. Wackernagel,! that ava became o as early as the Vedic period, 
but also that in the earliest MidIA. documents the initial consonant 
has already lost its occlusion, Pa. hoti, etc. 

Bloch 5 derives Mar. asné ‘ to exist, be’, from Pkt. acchai ; 
but, unlike J. T. Molesworth,º he separates this from ahné “to be’, 
for which together with Si. ok." OD, ah-, Pj. Hi, etc., h-, he 
tentatively suggests Skt. dbhavati. But dbhavat does not occur in 
Pali, and Prakrit according to the Paiasaddamahannava of H. T. Seth 
has only the past participle. ähüa-. Apart from the fact that the 
modern languages show no trace of o or u (<< ava), it appears unlikely 
that. a verb so widely represented in the modern languages should have 
left practically no trace in MidIA. Far more likely is it that asné 
or *dsné became ahné in the funetion of the simple substantive 
verb. This accords with the difference of meaning as defined by 
J. Stevenson ° ` asné “to be usually, continue to be’, &hnë “to be’ 
Both forms occur as auxiliaries in the JAänesvari, written in A.D. 1290 
but revised later.? | 

This assumption is rendered still more probable when we consider 


1 In view of the phonetic weakness of the verb ‘to say’ in several languages 
this derivation is far more probable than that it is < Skt. dha. 

2 Beames, Comp. Gr., ii, p. 257; and SR Chatterji, Bengali Lang., p. 761. 

3 T. N. Dave, A study of the Gujarati Language in the Sixteenth Century HS. 
p. 161. 

4 Altindische Grammatik, $ 108. 

5 Langue marathe, p. 289. 

S A Dictionary, Maráthi and English, s.v. 

7 The root is more properly äh-. The nasalization, when it appears, depends upon 
the nasalization of-a terminational syllable: thus dhe: ahia. 

-,9 Principles of Murathee Grammar, p. .H3, 114. - À E 
® J. Bloch, op. cit., p. 35. ` 
VOL. VII. PARTS 2 AND 3, 52 
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the kh forms derived from dkseti. Magahi beside emphatic and archaic 
(women’s) 3 pl. hakhin ° are’ has unemphatie hahın.! 

. It may be observed from the English sentences he’s here: he isn’t 
here ; they're here: they aren’t here, that jn the negative sentences the 
verb may carry more stress than in the positive. In Nepali, where an 
original monosyllable maintains its length (e.g. so, ko, jo < Skt. só, 
kó, yó), *chai (< acchai) became cha, but remained in the negative 
chaina. So in the Bihari dialect of Kurmali Thar? we have nékhe 
‘is not? beside dhe ‘is’, and Nagpuriä ? nakhe beside ahe. There can 
be little doubt that in these cases the @h- forms are derived from akh- 
forms. It may be further presumed that in languages, which no longer 
preserve any trace of kh forms, their dh- is the unemphatic derivative 
of earlier äkh-. Traces of this @h-, not entirely driven out by Western 
acch-, are to be seen even in Bengali; for corresponding to the present 
of the positive substantive verb ächt, etc., we have the negative :— - 


nahi nahi 
nahis naha 
nahe nahen * 


Lastly, among these languages some, beside ah-, have less emphatic 
forms beginning with h-. Thus m East Hindi: Bagheli 3 pl. ahen 
beside hai P ` West Hindi: Bundel 3 sg. dy beside he," Kanauji 
1 pl. ähinu beside usual hanu,” Banäphari 3 sg. ähat beside Jaz It 
is clear that the h-forms are derived from äh-, and that this derivation, 
as Bloch suggested, must be extended to those languages, such as 
Standard Hindi, which possess only A- forms, e.g. Hi. hai. 

This (4)h- provides the present, and in some cases the past, of the 
substantive and auxiliary verb over the whole of the Central and 
North-Western area of India proper, namely Bihari (except Maithili 
with ch- and Bhojpuri with bat, bär-), Hast and West Hindi, Panjabi, 


1 G. A, Grierson, Seven Gr. Bihari, pt. iii, p. 32. 

* ESI. v, 2, p. 148. 

* LSI. v, 2, p. 280. 

* J, D. Anderson, A Manual of the Bengali Language, p. 15. 

5 LSI. vi, p. 22. 

8 LSI. ix, 1, p. 93. 

? LSI. ix, 1, p. 402. 

8 LSI. ix, 1, p. 483. 

? I was clearly wrong in Nep. Dict. s.v. hunu in connecting these forms with Hi. 
honä, Nep. hunu, etc., which are < Skt. bhávati, though the two verbs have exercised 
mutual influence on each other. There is much chance of confusion when the two words 
differ only in their vowels: Hi. hai ‘is’ < äkseti, hoy " may be’ < bhévati. 
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West Pahari,! Lahnda, Sindhi, and West Rajasthani. It will be 
observed that except for a small enclave in West Pahari (viz. 
Bhadrawahi and Bhalesi in which Skt. ks > ch) this area coincides 
with that to which the change, ks > kkh, belongs. 

To sum up, Skt. d-kseti ? provides the present tense of the sub- 
stantive and auxiliary verb over almost the whole domain of Modern 
Indo-Aryan. It has in a few regions been supplemented, and here and 
there replaced, by rah- ‘to remain’ and by descendants of Skt. 
vártate. Only on the fringes are other verbs employed : in Singhalese 
as-, sad-, sthã-; in Gypsy? and Dardic 4 and a little group at the east end 
of West Pahari forms of as- or of äs-. The isolated Rajasthani group 


1 Mandeali, LSI. ix, 4, p. 724; Mandeäli Pahayi, p. 746; Cameäli, p. 780; Gadi 
p. 799; Curähi, p. 825; Pangwali, p. 851; Bhadrawähi and Bhalesi, p. 893; Pädari, 
p. 906. 

2 Bloch (Ind. Ling., ii, p. 32) showing that the s of Kashmiri 1 sg. chus is < (a)smi, 
supports Grierson’s assumption (Garbe- F'estgabe, p. 30) that this tense with its variation 
for gender is derived from a past participle, Pkt. acchia- [= Skt. dksita-]. But with 
the exception of this and perhaps the Hunza Dom verb referred to below (note 4), 
the forms of the present tense everywhere seem to be derived from the present tense 
of Sanskrit (BSOS. v, p. 138). Where, as in Maithili, there is differentiation of 
gender, it has been introduced secondarily through the influence of the Lee em 
tenses. In the Nepali paradigm :— 


Sg. Pl. 
m. f. m. f. 
l chu chu chat chat 
2 chas ches : chau cheu 
3 cha che chan chin 


the separate feminine forms may be due to a purely phonetic change, whereby cha-, 
preceded by the final -? of a feminine substantive, adjective. or participle, became che- 
(which before a nasal regularly > chi-). The 1 pl. f. chat (instead of *che%) is due 
to the analogy of the 1 sg. ch, in which there is no a to be SES by a preceding 
+. The present tense with its special-feminine forms, 

2 sg. m. carchas < *caradu (or ol chas < caramto (s -Q0) acchasi 

f. carches << *carad (or -1) chas < caramii (or -ià) acchasi, 

provides a marked contrast with the future in -ne. Here in the feminine no -Ë precedes 
the auxiliary; and consequently, as Rajguru Hemcandra in his Gorkhä-bhäsü-vyäkaran, 
p. 89, specifically points out, there is no change for gender in the auxiliary :— 


Sg. PL. 
m and f. m. and f 
2 garne chas garne chau 
3 garne cha garne chan 


s J. Bloch, Indian Linguistica, ii, pp. 27 ff. 

4 Nevertheless, Lieut.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer in a letter dated 2nd October, 1935, 
informs me that in the language of the Doms of Hunza, of which the vocabulary is 
largely Shina or akin to Shina, the present tense of the verb ' to be’ is :— 

Sg. 1 cis (or ch-?) PL 1 có 
2 cài 2 cat 
3 m. cà 3 cê 

f. ci 
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with s- in Mewati and Ahirwäti and the Bhili of Mahikantha, Jhabua, 
and the Panchmahals, are perhaps formations from the past tense 
which Bloch has shown to be very widely based on the a 
of Skt. as-.! 

The descendants of äkseti appear in their normal phonetic form with 
ks in the Shahbazgarhı inscription of Asoka and in the Kharosthi 
documents from Niya; with ch (distinguished from ch < Skt. ech) 
in Kashmiri and its closely related dialects of Pogul, Doda Siraji, 
and Rambani; with cch (which falls together with original Skt. cch) 
in Prakrit (especially Mahärästri), becoming ch in Gujarati and s m. 
Marathi; with kA in isolated parts of Bihari and the extreme east of 
Bengali. If kh forms existed generally in the East, they have been 
driven out by ch forms of the West. We were able to trace the process 
of replacement in the Maithili area. 

Where dkh- persisted, we observed the tendency in the unstressed 
forms to. change -kh- to -h-, which supported the derivation from 
akh- of the (&)k- forms found over the whole of the rest of the kg > kh 
area, The Sindhi aht-, preserving evidence in its paradigm of an original 
stem ending in -e-, added cogency to this assumption. 


1 BSL. xxxiii, pp. 55 ff. 


Some Dravidian Prefixes ! 


By Epwin H. Torrie 


Beau regularly has a for ancient short e, and e for ancient weak- 

stressed at. Brähui kane (me) corresponds to a blend of 
Tamil dative enakku and accusative ennat, with the dative-formant 
prefixed instead of being suffixed ` kane < *kenai. This inversion of 
the usual arrangement, parallel with English thereby = by that, is one 
of the few cases where a prefix is plainly visible in Dravidian. Another 
example, explained below, is to be seen in Bráhui dér (who) for 
tér, and in the equivalent Kanara daru beside aru and Aën, corre- 
sponding to Tamil jar < *ehar. With regard to recognized elements of 
inflexion and word-formation, Dravidian is nearly always suffixal, 
not prefixal: this is why I have ventured to compare Dravidian 
with Nubian, which is likewise usually suffixal and only rarely prefixal 
(JAOS., 1932, vol. 52, p. 133). 

In the American Journal of Philology, 1919, vol. 40, p. 84, I have 
shown that initial sn became A in Bráhui; A (from s) in Góndi; sm 
Kui; tin Malto; n in Kanara and Tamil; tim Telugu; t, s, and À 
in the three dialects of Tulu. Afterward, in order to explam a similar 
variation of initial sounds, I evolved the theory of an ancient zm, 
supposed to make n in the southern tongues; d in Bráhui; À or zero 
in Góndi; s in Kui; £ in Kurukh-Malto (4. J. Ph., 1923, vol. 44, 
p. 71) The evidence for the assumed developments was taken mainly 
from the following words: Kanara nalige, Tamil nã, nakku, Telugu 
nalike, nàluka, Tulu näläji, Brähui dui, Kurukh tatxa (tongue); 
. Kanara nettar, Telugu netturu, Br&hui ditar (blood); southern mir 
and niru, Brähui dir, Gôndi gar, er, jer, jar, Kui siru (water); Telugu 
nöru, Brähui *dor, Kui suda, Malto toro (mouth), Góndi mussór (nose). 
Brähui *dör is apparently represented by Dardic dör (mouth); former 
contact of Bráhui and Dardic is shown by Brâhui da = Dardic dut 
(hand). Góndi mus- in mussór corresponds to Malto muso (nose), ss 
being kept where a simple s should have become A or zero. The ending 
of Kui sudà seems to have come from a Kolarian equivalent *moda 
or “muda represented in the compound tomod (JAOS., 1926, vol. 46, 


* In the following remarks, as in my other writings on Dravidian, Y use j with the 
value of Dutch 7. 
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p. 310). The ending of Tulu näläj was evidently taken from Tulu 
bas (mouth). 

Singhalese regularly has d for an ancient initial voiced palatal 
occlusive, as in dana (knee), diva (tongue): the development was 
probably through dz, dz, 6. Apparently an older form of Bráhui dui, 
such as *diu or *div, was taken from Singhalese before that tongue 
emigrated from Northern India. In constructing the zn-theory, I over- 
looked the probable source of Brähui dut. The word must be removed 
from the list. Contact of Br&hui and premigrational Singhalese is 
apparently shown by Bráhui & (that) and 6 (that), corresponding to 
the equivalent Singhalese é- and 6-. 

The zn-theory, upset by a belated discovery of Gôndi nattur (blood), 
must be discarded. Such a word as “ hare " might well travel— with 
the thing so named—from Géndi to other Dravidian tongues: Kanara 
mola (hare), instead of a normal *mosal corresponding to Tamil mujal 
and mugal, is evidently based on an older form of Géndi malöl < *molal, 
and Brähui muri likewise looks like a borrowing from the Gôndi 
word. But it is hard to believe that tribes of hunters could have lost 
their word for “ blood” and then taken it from another Dravidian 
tongue. 

In literary Kanara the word adu (that thing) is sometimes prefixed 
to an interrogative, as adãr (who) for simple är. This queer construction 
is probably derived from the sentence ad én (that [is] what ?), misunder- 
stood as a simple word (what), and explains the d that is prefixed to 
Brähui der and Kanara dër (who). It also gives a clue to the 
explanation of d in Brähui ditar, dir, *dör. 

In most varieties of Dravidian we find at least two simple vowels 
used as demonstrative adjectives. Ordinary Góndi has lost the demon- 
strative adjectives, and uses pronouns instead, as ad malöl beside 
Kanara à mola, Tamil a mmujal or a mmugal (that hare). We may 
assume such a use of pronouns in other varieties of early Dravidian. 
Thus it is easy to explain Brähui dir as owing its d to Tod *tr ` compare 
English the tother from that other. I now believe that an initial d in 
Brähui nouns, where it corresponds to a southern n, or to southern 
zero (if there are any such cases), is a prefix of the kind just stated. 
It is also possible that a sentence like *ad *ir (that [is] water) was 
mistaken for a simple noun (water) and reduced to dir. 

Ancient s has generally disappeared in Southern Dravidian, and 
seems to be lost medially in Góndi-Kui and initially in Kurukh-Malto 
(A. J. Ph., 1919, vol. 40, p. 83). The lost medial s may be replaced by 
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hiatus-fillng v < w or g < gu <w. Thus *asan (he) is the basis of 
Kurukh às, Góndi ön- < *aun < *awan, Kui aan-, avan-, Telugu 
vän- < *awan, Kanara ava, Tamil avan. Kurukh has added n to 
né (who) by misdivision of *asán *é (he [is] who ?): when *asan 
was reduced to *asa before consonants, the group “asan *é kept n 
and was misdivided as *asa né. English was formerly encumbered 
with sexless genders like those of Latin ; it has lost them, aside from 
a femmime applied mainly to artificial objects. We may assume that 
early Dravidian possessed sexless genders, and that in nir and perhaps 
other such words the n came from the end of a prefixed *asan, the 
masculine demonstrative ; compare English a newt from an evete. . 

Another explanation of prefixed n is possible. Beside the inflected 
genitive ena, Tamil has en (my) without any suffix. This form becomes 
enn before a vowel. If a similar *enn was formerly used in the other 
Dravidian tongues, we might assume that its final n became by 
misdivision the initial n of words often combined with “my’’, such 
as nàlige, nettar, nôru. 

Ancient initial sn became s in early Góndi-Kui and ¢ in Kurukh- 
Malto. By assuming a reduction of prefixed *ason through *asn 
to *sn, or a misdivision of *asn combined with a noun, we have an 
explanation for the s of Kui sudã, Gôndi -sör, and for the ¢ of Kurukh 
tatxã, Malto toro. Kui siru seems to represent *asir < *icar, beside 
Kanara esaru < *icar (boiled water); but “car is apparently a 
compound corresponding to Géndi atjãr (boiling water), from atfäna 
(boil) and a variant of ér not otherwise in use. 

In conclusion I would assume that, aside from dut, the words 
listed above may have had the basic forms "alak (tongue), *ıdhur 
or *udhir (blood), *ihar (water), tor (mouth). The word for “ tongue " 
is similar to Kolarian alang or lang. The word for “ water ” is similar 
to Malay ajër. The word for “ blood ” looks like Aryan rudhira. 

It is probable that further research would reveal other Dravidian 
words having consonants prefixed in some way or ways like what I 
have suggested. An obvious example is Tamil neruppu (fire) beside 
ert (burn). 


Joan Josua Ketelaar of Elbing, author of the First 
. Hindüstäni Grammar 


By. Pa. VOGEL 


i his Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Grierson has drawn 
attention to the first Hindüstäni grammar, and given some 
particulars about its author, Joan Josua Ketelaar, who was a German 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company. In the present 
paper I wish to supplement the information regarding Ketelaar’s 
career by means of some biographical data mostly drawn from the 
Company's records preserved in the “ Rijks Archief” at The Hague.” 
Ketelaar’s real family name was Kettler. He was born at Elbing 
on the Baltic, - 25th December, A.D. 1659, as the eldest son of 
the bookbinder Josua Kettler. - The future ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. and to the Shah of Persia started his career in the humble 
profession of his father, But while a bookbinder’s apprentice, he 
grossly misbehaved, robbing his master and even trying to poison 
him. It may be that the master-bookbinder was a disagreeable 
person. Anyhow, young Kettler was dismissed, and went off first 
to Dantzig, where he committed another theft, and then to Stockholm. 
This happened in the year 1680. 

Two years later we meet him again at Ann where he 
takes service under the East India Company, ‘which used to draw 
a large number of its lower personnel from Germany. Kettler now 
becomes “ Ketelaar ", and it appears that with his name his conduct 
also changed. In May, 1682, he sailed to Batavia in the ship °t Wapen 
van Alkmaar, and in 1683 was sent from there to Surat, where he 
started as a “ pennist ” or clerk. Evidently he did well, for he made 
quick promotion. In 1687, his chief, Anthony Vogel, who was Senior 
Merchant and Deputy Director of the Dutch factory at Surat, made 
him " Assistant ” at fl. 20 p.m. 


1 L.S.T., vol. ix, Calcutta, 1916, parti, pp. 6-8. Cf. also Proc. A.S.B., May, 1895. 

2 I wish here to give expression to my gratitude for assistance kindly rendered by 
Dr. R. Bylsma, Keeper of the State Records, The Hague, Dr. F. W. Stapel, and 
Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers. To Dr. Stapel I owe most of the information regarding 
Ketelaar’s career in India. 
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In 1696 he was promoted to the rank of accountant (“ boek- 
houder ’’) on a monthly pay of 30 guilders. In this capacity he was 
employed first at the Company's head office at Surat, subsequently 
as deputy (“ secunde ’’) in the factory at Ahmadabad and, from 1700, 
as chief of the factory at Agra. In 1701, on account of his ability, 
he was raised to the rank of a Junior Merchant (“ onderkoopman ") 
at fl. 40 p.m. for a period of five years. 

o During the years 1705-8 he was twice deputed to Mokka in Arabia, 
with the object of purchasing coffee. Notwithstanding great difficulties, 
including an encounter with a French pirate, Ketelaar fulfilled this 
task to the satisfaction of his superiors. After his return from his 
first voyage to Arabia he was promoted to the rank of “ Merchant ” 
on a salary of fl. 65 p.m. This happened by a Resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council, dated 15th December, 1706. 

Ketelaar was stil away on his second Arabian expedition when 
the Central Government at Batavia decided to employ him again 
at Surat, “on account of his experience and capacity in the Moorish 
language and customs." This was on 7th-September, 1708. By the 
same Resolution he was appointed “ Senior Merchant" at a monthly 
salary of 75 guilders. About this time, the Governor-General and his 
Council had projected an Embassy to be sent to the successor of 
Aurangzeb, who had died in the preceding year, as soon as the chance 
of war would have decided who of his sons was to be that successor. 
It was thought that Ketelaar might be usefully employed in this- 
important mission. 

The man first intended to be the Company's ambassador to the 
Great Mogul was Corhelis Besuyen, the Director of the Surat factory, 
and Ketelaar was selected to be his deputy. But when the former 
died after & lingering illness, Ketelaar took his place, both as Director 
of Surat and as head of the Embassy. The respective Resolution 
of the Governor-General in Council 1s dated 1st August, 1711. 

By this time Ketelaar had already started on his expedition! 
which took Him to Lahore, where Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah was 
encamped. While the negotiations were still in progress, that emperor 
suddenly died on 28th February, 1712; the Dutch Ambassador then 
became a witness of the series of fights fought under the walls of 


! An English translation of the journal of Ketelaar's Embassy was published in 
the Journal of the Panjab Historical Socrety, vol. X (1929). An edition of the original 
document is in preparation. 
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Lahore by the four sons of the deceased emperor, and ending with 
the victory of the eldest son, Jahändär Shah. The Dutch Embassy 
accompanied the new emperor on his march to Delhi in the hot 
season of 1712, and stayed in the capital during the ensuing rains. 
All the time the negotiations about the firmäns, the acquisition of 
which was the chief aim of Ketelaar’s mission, were protracted, 
~and at last, after incredible procrastination, the coveted documents 
were obtained. 

In October, the Ambassador started on his return journey by way of 
Agra, Gwalior, Narwar, Sironj, Sarangpur, Ujjain, Dohad, and Godhra. 
On their journey from Surat to Agra the Hollanders had travelled 
through Ràjpütanà not by the usual road, but by a shorter route, 
which took them through Mewar. . The rulers of Räjpütänä, whose 
territories they passed, and especially the Rana of Udaipur facilitated 
their progress. It was the high-handedness of an imperial officer _ 
subordinate to the sübahdar of Ajmir, which caused serious trouble. | 
They also had to pay considerable sums on account of rahdári, especially 
when crossing the dommions of the Jat. chief Churaman. 

On their return journey through Central India they met with 
much more serious difficulties, and had repeatedly to fight their way 
through the peasantry in revolt. They encountered almost every 
species of brigands by which the highways of India were then infested— 
Mewätis, grasias, Bhils, and Kölis. Besides, large sums had to be 

- spent to secure the necessary escorts from the Rajpiit chiefs of Malwa, 
although on the whole these petty rulers were friendly. The passage 
through the mountainous regions of Jhabua and Bariya was attended 
with great hardships. When, at last, the Embassy reached Gujarat, 
they were greeted with the unpleasant news of Jahàndar's defeat. 
The victory of Farrukhsiyar meant that all hardships had been sustained 
in vain, for it was not to be expected that the new emperor would 
acknowledge the privileges granted by his uncle. This was all the 
more disappointing, as the expenditure incurred on the Embassy 
had been enormous. No wonder that the authorities at Batavia 
were little pleased with the negative results of the costly mission. 
The blame was-laid on the ambassador, although it could not be 
denied that Ketelaar had shown throughout a remarkable courage, 
tact, and patience. 

That this was silently recognized we may infer from the fact that 
in 1715 he was entrusted again with an important mission to the 
Persian Court. We do not wish here to give an account of Ketelaar's 
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Persian embassy.! It may suffice to state that on this occasion, too, 
he exhibited a remarkable ability. But both on the journey from the 
coast to Ispahan and during his. prolonged stay at the capital he 
suffered from ill-health, and after his return he died at Gamroon 
(Bandar Abbas) on 12th May, 1718. His remains were buried in 
the Dutch cemetery outside the town, and a monument, described 
as a “ pyramid, 30 cubits high", was erected over his grave. This 
monument is no longer extant.* 

Ketelaar had bequeathed a large sum of money to the Protestant 
churches in his native town, Elbing. One of these churches, named 
“ Zum heiligen Leichnam ”, purchased for the money a new organ, 
which was erected against the western wall. The cost was 1,562 
florins 29 groschen. An oil-painted portrait of the donor may still 
be seen at the side of the organ. It shows a full face, with a straight 
nose and resolute chin, covered with a profuse periwig according to 
the fashion of the period. In a Latin work, Elbinga Litterata (Elbing, | 
1742), p. 90, it is recorded that Ketelaar’s nephew, Samuel Grütner, - 
who had accompanied his uncle on his Persian embassy, and was 
the executor of his will, thus became the owner of three large-sized 
volumes in which Ketelaar had given his own biography in the Dutch 
language. The author calls these volumes “ publica luce, si quid 
recte judico, dignissima " ; but, unfortunately, they are no longer 
traceable. It is very much to be hoped that some day they may come 
to light again. i 

A manuscript copy of Ketelaar’s Hindüstàni grammar is preserved 
in the “ Rijks-Archief” at The Hague. It has the following title: 
** Instructie off onderwijsinge der Hindoustanse, en Persiaanse Talen, 
nevens hare declinatie en conjugatie, als mede vergeleykinge der 
hindoustanse med de hollandse maat en gewighten mitsgaders 
beduydingh eenieger moorse namen etc. door Joan Josua Ketelaar, 
Elbingensem en gecopieert door Isaacq van der Hoeve, van Uytreght. 


1 Sir George Grierson has quoted some particulars from the curious account of 
a German soldier, named Johann Gottlieb Worms, who belonged to the ambassador's 
bodyguard. 1t was published with some other writings of the same author at Dresden 
in 1737 under the title Ost-Indian- und Persianısche Reisen by à German pastor, 
M. Crispinus Weisen. A second edition appeared at Leipzig in 1745. 

2 The British Consul at Bandar Abbas has informed me that there existed “ a very 
old ruin in the shape of a monument situated on the border of the oldest part of the 
town (once Gambroon), which was known as ‘ Goor-i-Ferangh ' (Europeans! grave), 
but this rum, and others in close vicinity to it, were demolished about twenty-five 
years ago, when it was decided to build new houses on the site.” 
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Tot Leckenauw A° 1698.” In. English : `“ Instruction or Tuition in 
the Hindüstäni and Persian languages, besides their declension and 
conjugation, together with a comparison of the. Hindüstäni. with the 
Dutch weights and measures, likewise the significance of sundry 
‘Moorish’ names, etec., by Joan ‘Josua Ketelaar, Elbingensem, and 
copied by Isaac van der Hoeve of Utrecht. At Lucknow, .A?..1698." 

We have seen that in 1700 Ketelaar was put in charge of the 
Dutch factory at Agra. In a letter dated 14th May of that year.the 
Director and Council of Surat sent instructions to Ketelaar and his 
deputy Isaac van der Hoeve regarding the management of the ‘Agra 
factory which was then re-established. From this letter it is evident 
that both Ketelaar and his assistant had been employed in those 
parts before for a considerable time. Thisis a point of some importance, 
as we may conclude that Ketelaar had acquired his knowledge of 
the language not only in Gujarät, but also at. Agra and Lucknow, 
where Hindüstäni is spoken in a much purer form. The copy now at 
The Hague was written by Ketelaar’s assistant at Lucknow in 1698, 
and we may perhaps assume that the grammar had béen completed 
by its autbor in the same year or shortly before. 

The Dutch original was never printed and the manuscript. copy 
at The Hague is the only one known to exist. A Latin translation 
of it was published by David Mill(ius), professor of Oriental languages 
in the University of Utrecht, in his Miscellanea Orientalia.! It is 
through. this work that the grammar has become known. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji? has given a detailed account of 
Ketelaar’s Hindüstäni grammar in its Latin garb. He arrives at 
the conclusion that the Hindüstäni on which the grammar is based 
is not a very pure language, but the patois spoken in the bazars 
(bazürü bol at Bombay and Surat. I doubt whether this qualifica- 
tion is quite correct. It is perhaps largely due to the transliteration 
of the Hindüstäni words which is necessarily unsatisfactory and 
clumsy, as it is not based on a scientific system. In all probability 
Ketelaar could neither read nor write Hindüstäni; he had to depend 
on hearing and produced the sounds in writing as best as he could, 
according to the spelling of the Dutch language. The difficulty 
came in when he had to deal with phonetic values which do not exist 
in that ES such as the palatal and cerebral consonants. 


~ 


1-Mill’s Miscellanea Orientalia forms pert of his Dissertationes Selectae, published 
at Leyden in 1743. 
? Dvivedi Abhinandan Granth, Houses, 1933, pp. 194-203. 
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It does not seem very likely that a man in Ketelaar’s position 
derived his knowledge of Hindüstàni mainly from the bazar. He 
had no doubt daily dealings with people of the lower classes, such 
as the “ peons” in the service of the East India Company, but his 
work brought him also into contact with respectable Indians belonging 
to the commercial caste. These were in the first place the brokers 
(dalal) or agents (wakil). who played such an important part in the | 
trade of the Europeans in India. They were invariably merchants 
of good standing, such as Mohan Das whose fame for charity was so 
great that his house was spared when Shivaji plundered Surat. 

In the course of his mission to the Imperial Court, we see Ketelaar 
in touch with the highest dignitaries. In the journal of the Embassy, 
it is mentioned that, when paying a visit to the amir-ul umarà Zulfigär 
Khan, he conversed with the latter in Hindüstàni, whilst his deputy, 
Rogier Beerenaard, made use of Persian. We also find i$ stated that 
the ambassador was on friendly terms with à man like Amänat Khan, 
who was the sübahdär first of Gujarat, and later of Malwa. 

It occurs to me that the versions of sacred texts reproduced from 
Ketelaar's grammar by Sir George Grierson and Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
do not reflect the language of the bäzär. How far his Hindüstäni 
has been influenced by Gujaràti or by the patois of the Western ports 
Tam unable to decide. As a first attempt Ketelaar's " Instructie " may 
be regarded as a creditable production. Although obviously intended 
to serve the practical purposes of trade, it betrays a scholarly curiosity 
which is also noticeable in the account of his Indian Embassy. 


Altindische und mittelindische Miszellen 
Von J. WACKERNAGEL 


l. SUBHRTAM BHR- 


LTPERS. ubriam abaram ist von Tedesco, Zschr. für Indol. 2, 44 f£., 
und von Altheim ebenda 3, 33, zu richtiger Deutung ähnlicher 

Awesta-Stellen verwertet worden. (Vgl. auch Lommel, Or. Literatur- 
Zig. 1934, 180, der eine leise Abweichung zwischen den beiden Sprachen 
in der Verwendung der Phrase feststellt.) . Merkwürdiger Weise hat 
keiner der beiden Gelehrten darauf hingewiesen, dass sich dieselbe 
Wendung auch im Indischen findet. Schon der Rigveda bietet 4, 50, 
Te, bthaspátim yah sübhriam bibhárti ,, der den Brhaspati hoch in 
Ehren hält ‘ und 9, 97, 24d rtdm bharat súbhrtam cärv induh ,, Indu 
trägt gut die schöne Ordnung“. Dazu kommt aus der Brahmana- 
Prosa PB. 8, 8, 16, tà abruvan ,, subhrtam no abharsir “ iti ; tasmat 
saubharam , sie sagten : ‚wohl gepflegt hast du uns‘: daher 
der Name saubhara “ ; und die entsprechende Stelle JB. 1, 187, 
so ’bravii ,, subhrlam và imäh prajã abhärsam “ ati ; tad eva saubharasya 
saubharatvam, subhrtam prajäm bibharti, ya evam veda. u 

Die Überlieferung gibt an diesen Stellen das mit su- beginnende 
Wort nicht ganz gleichmässig wieder. Im PB. neben dem pluralischen 
Akkusativ nah mit der Endung -tam; im JB. an der ersten Stelle 
neben dem pluralischen ¿mah prajäh ebenso (allerdings in der 
Entstellung zu suvratam), während an der zweiten Stelle neben dem 
Singular prajam die Handschriften zwischen subhriam und sabhytam 
schwanken. Caland schreibt im JB. durchweg subhriam : es wäre 
dann anzunehmen, dass in der Prosa das mit su- beginnende Adjektiv, 
das im RV. wie im lranischen mit dem substantivischen Objekt 
kongruierte, erstarrt wäre. Man könnte geneigt sein statt dessen 
vielmehr die Kongruenz das Adjektivs auch an den Stellen der 
Brähmanas durchzuführen, also im PB. subhrtä(k), im JB. subhrta(h) 
und subhrtäm zu schreiben. Aber das Schwanken der Endung wieder- 
holt sich, wie wir gleich sehen werden, anderwärts. | 

Die Wendung erhält sich in weiterer vorklassischer Prosa mit 
su-sambhrta-: Baudh. 2, 6 (p. 43, 8), etün susambhriän sambharan 
punar eva sambharati ; T, 6 (p. 208, 8), susambhrtam sambharanyam 
sambhrtya (Caland, Das rituelle Sütra des Baudhäyana, p. 52). 
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Also mag die altpersisch-awestische Wendung hubriam bar- zwar 
„une locution traditionelle et religieuse “ sem, wie Benveniste in 
Bull. Soc. ling., 31, 63 f, und S. 220 Anm. seiner Neubearbeitung 
von Meillets Grammaire du Vieux Perse meint ; aber-man hat kaum 
einen Grund mit ihm dahinter ,, une action méde ‘ zu vermuten. 
Vielmehr liegt darin ein viel álteres den Indern und Iraniern gemein- 
sames Erbstück vor. 

Eine Menge solcher den beiden Sprachen gemeinsamen Wort- 
gruppen und Phrasen ist längst nachgewiesen. Noch neuerdings hat 
Lommel (Zschr. für Indol., 8, 270 ff.) auf den schon von Bartholomae 
bemerkten Parallelismus zwischen jAw aradwa histenta ,, standen 
hilfsbereit “ und vedischem ürdhvö asthät usw. hingewiesen. Vgl. auch 
azd(à)-karà, , Kundmacher * in Elephantine mp. azdegar (Schaeder, 
Iran. Beitr., 1, 66) gegenüber ai. addhà-kr- 1, das zu der Entsprechung 
zwischen gAw. vistő . . . azda ` ved. addhä vid- ,, zuverlässig wissen “ 
hinzukommt ; nicht zu gedenken der zahlreichen. gemeinsamen 
nominalen und verbalen Komposita. (Vgl. wpari-$yena- unten.) 

Übrigens: ist weder die Wendung hubrtam bar- im Iranischen, noch 
deren indische Entsprechung im Indischen isoliert. Schon Benveniste 
aaO. hat auf das völlig gleichartige altpersische ufrastam (bzw: 
ufrasta) pars- hingewiesen, das neben singularischem und pluralischem 
Objektakkusativ ,, gründlich strafen “ bedeutet. Aber auch awestische 
Parallelen sind, allerdings in anderem Sinne,, schon beigebracht 
worden. So Yt. 10, 68, yat dim hu-irixtom irinaxti ,, wohin er ihn 
mächtig dahinschiessen lässt“; Visp. 14, 1, gadq huframarota 
framaramna, hufräyastq frayatzyantam (ähnlich 16, 0 yasnam . . . am) 
,, die Gäthä gut hersagend, gut weihend “. 

Aus dem Altindischen liefert die Brähmana- und die Sütraprosa 
weitere Beispiele: KB. 2, 1 (4, 8 L.) supratyüdhän angaran pratyühet 
,, er schiebe die Kohlen gehörig zurück “ (vgl. SSS. 2, 8, 15 [angarän] 
supratyülhän pratyuhya) ` Vädhülas. 59 (ed. Caland, Acta or., 4, 165 f.) 
etat supratimriktam pramicya ,, diesen (Kopf) tüchtig ausgekocht 
habend “.. Ferner (Caland, Das rituelle Sūtra des Baudhayana 52 u. 
Pitrmedh. p. xiii) Baudh. Sr. 5, 1, 18 (27, 4) tryangulam . . . susam- 
trptam samtarpya, 6, 25 (185, 16) athainam . . . süparibaddhäm upani- 
badhnäti; Baudh. Pitrmedh. 3 (7, 10) carusthalim susambhinnam 
bhinatti, 11 (16, 10) etad ädahanam . . . svavoksitam avoksya und (17, 1) 


1 ai. addhã mit kr- ist bis jetzt anscheinend nur in dem Gana süksüt bezeugt ; won 
dient die iranische‘ Entsprechung zum Beweis dafur, wie echt das Zeugnis des 
Ganapätha und wie alt die Verbindung ist. 
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athainam susamcitam sameitya;  Hiranyak. Pitrmedh. 3 (36, 4) 
kapalänı susambhinnan sambhinatti ` 10 (42, 5) Sarirani susampistani 
pesayitva ` vgl. auch 9 (41, 11) susameitam samcinvantt. 

Sogar dem Pali ist diese Ausdrucksform nicht fremd ; z.B. Jat. 
1, 222, 26 tam sugahitam gahetvä ,, dich fest packend “, und so mehr- 
fach in demselben Text. 

Verwandt damit sind die Fälle, wo kein substantivisches Objekt 
da steht, sondern bloss su-tam das Verbum bestimmt: TS. 1, 6, 10, 5 
yatha var parjänyah süvrstam vársati ,, wie Parjanya tüchtig regnet “ 
(ähnlich TB. 3, 11, 10, 3 ydtha vdi parjdnyah shvrstam vrstvá prajäbhyah 
sárvan kämän sampürdyati). Aus dem Iranischen steht diesem Beispiel 
zur Seite Yast 10, 21 yat čit hvastom anhyetti ,, wenn er gut wirft “. 

Gewiss werden besser belesene Forscher noch weitere indische, 
vielleicht auch iranische, Belege aufstóbern kónnen. Dringender ist 
die Frage nach Alter und Herkunft der Wendung. Was Benveniste 
. Mém. Soc. ling. 23 (1935), 396 bemerkt : ,, l'iranien ne possédait pas 
d'adverbes tels que bene, male, ed, kakws, mais seulement des préfixes 
hu- duš- . . . Le participe aura donc pour seule mission de fournir un 
support au préfixe,“ erklärt zwar gut, warum man gern nach der 
Wendung griff, lässt aber (abgesehen von der irrtümlichen 
Beschränkung des Ausdrucks auf das Iranische) die Frage offen, wie 
man dazu kam, die Wendung so zu formen, und ob ausserhalb des’ 
Indoiranischen Spuren von ihr zu treffen sind. Noch immer verdient 
Beachtung, was Zubaty IF. 3, 125 ff. (und schon vorher in einer 
1884 in Prag erschienenen Abhandlung) über sie vermutet hat. Er 
knüpft sie an eine Form der sogen. ,, figura etymologica “ an, bei der 
einem Verbum oder Nomen verbale der Instrumental eines mit su 
zusammengesetzten Verbalabstraktums aus derselben Wurzel beigefügt 
wird, wie im Rigveda z.B. susamidhä sám idhire, susamidhä sämiddhah, 
sunidhã nihilah, sunirmatha nirmathitah, sänema tát susanitä sanit- 
vabhih, surücà vucünáh. Auch den Sprüchen ist diese Form nicht 
fremd. Vgl. etwa TS. 2, 5, 9, 4 suydjà yaja ; KSS. 2, 2, 93 suvimueä vi ' 
mufica ` und besonders, in Rücksicht auf die Wendung mit sébhrtam, 
von der wir ausgegangen sind, TS. 1, 1, 2, 2 susambhrtä tua sám bharämi. 

Zubaty lässt auf jetzt nicht mehr gangbarem Wege, unter Annahme 
von alten Instrumentalen auf -m, unsere Wendung auf solche alte 
Instrumentale zurückgehen. Besser wird man sich damit begnügen 
die Ähnlichkeit und innere Verwandtschaft dieser Ausdrucksformen 
zu betonen, und dabei anzunehmen, dass sie schliesslich in grund- 
sprachlicher Neigung zu derartigem Ausdruck wurzeln. Vgl. über 
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diese in vielartigen Wortverbindungen zu Tage tretende Neigung 
(ausser den Ausführungen Zubaty’s) besonders Schulze Quaest. epicae 
509 (Nachträge zu 57 f.) und was Delbrück Vergl. Syntax 1, 256 f. 
über den .,, ausmalenden Instrumental beim Verbum vorträgt. 
(Vergleiche auch Bartholomae Stud. 2, 141 über umbrisch subocau 
suboco).} 

Daneben sei noch auf RV. 1, 162, 10c hingewiesen ` sukriä tác 
chamitärah krnvantu , das sollen die Zurichter wohl beschaffen 
machen *. Gemäss den oben besprochenen Ausdrücken erwartet 
man sékriam statt des oxytonierten sukrtd; Grassmann hätte Lust 
jenes in den Text zu setzen. Aber Geldner in einer Anmerkung seiner 
Übersetzung meint, dass in dem überlieferten sukrid vielmehr der 
Anfang der merkwürdigen noch unerklarten Adverbialbildungen auf 
-& vorliege, die nach Pan. 5, 4, 58-67 in Ausdrücken mit kr- gebildet 
werden. 


2. ZUM JAIMINIYA BRAHMANA 


Über die sprachliche Ausbeute, die dieses altertümliche Brähmana 
liefert, hat teïls Caland in den Abhandlungen der Akademie von 
Amsterdam, 1915 (,, Verslagen en Mededeelingen Letterkunde “ 
v,.l, 1915, p. 20 ff) und in den Anmerkungen zu seiner Auswahl 
Bericht gegeben, teils Oertel in verschiedenen Abhandlungen, zuletzt 
im Journal of Vedic Studies, i (,, Roots and Verb-forms from the 
unpublished parts of the Jaiminiya Brahmana “). Es sei mir gestattet, 
hier aus demselben Texte ein paar einzelne Wörter und Formen, die 
einer sprachgeschichtlichen Betrachtung rufen, herauszuheben. 

9, 97. pränapänäv utkhwant ` sa yah brüyat, pränäpanav 
udaktvasuh . . . marisyanti.. . sie zerstören den Aus- und Einhauch. 
Wenn einer sagen würde ,, Sie haben den Aus- und Einhauch zerstört, 
sie werden sterben . .. Caland Auswahl S. 134 hat erkannt, dass in 
der unförmlichen 3. pl. udaktvasuh ein Aorist stecken muss und zwar 
ein zu dem unmittelbar vorausgehenden Präsens utkhidanti gehoriger ; 
er schreibt udakhäsuh und führt diese Form auf eine Wurzel khã- 
zurück. 

Aber wenn es eine solche Wurzel überhaupt gegeben hat, kann sie 
hier nicht in Betracht kommen. Das im Dhätupätha verzeichnete 


1 Unter den griechischen Belegen der ,, figura etymologica “, die Lobeck Paralip, 
2, 501 ff. auffuhrt, kommt den obigen Fallen am nachsten xet eünyyrous Úuvous 
bei Euripides (Ion 883), unterscheidet sich aber von ihnen dadurch, dass das mit 
ed- beginnende Adjektiv nicht als sogen. pradikatives Attribut dıent, sondern einfach 
adjektivische Bestimmung zu vuvovs ist: ,, wohlklingende Lieder erklingen lassen “. 
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khai- ist nur in Bhatt. 17, 58, und zwar in der Form prodakhayan, mit 
der von Vopadeva gelehrten Bedeutung des Grabens belegt: ,, Sie 
gruben aus “ ; also, obwohl auch hier ud: erscheint, in einem für die 
obige JB.-Stelle nicht verwendbaren Sinne. Übrigens ist ein solches 
protkhäyali ,, gräbt aus" von dem synonymen prot-khanati nicht 
zu trennen. Das junge Präsens khäyati wird aus dem von, der TS. 
und MS. an belegten Passiv khäyate von khan- zurückgebildet sem ; 

vgl. täy- aus tayate. 

Caland hat das in der Überlieferung E t nicht verwertet, 
es gehört vor das s ; offenbar ist der geforderte Aorist zum Präsens 
utkhidanti in der Form udakhätsuh herzustellen. Panini 6, 1, 52 lehrt, 
dass „im Chandas “ bei khid- in Formen mit hochstufiger Wurzel 
à statt e und az eintreten kann. Danach muss man in einem vor- 
klassischen Text als s- Aorist von khid- neben oder statt; des von den 
indischen Erklürern des Dhätupätha gebildeten akhaitsam die Form 
akhatsam geradezu erwarten. Solch ein Aorist stimmt zu dem ebenfalls 
zu khidati gehörigen Perfektum cakhäda, das, von der Käsika zu P. 6, 
1, 52 gebildet, von Eggeling, Sacred Books 26, 151 Anm. aus SB. 
8, 6, 2, 12 (p. 282, 10) à cakhäda‘. . . dkhidat nachgewiesen und schon 
1879 von Saussure Mém. 176 (= Publications scientif. 165) in den 
richtigen sprachlichen Zusammenhang gestellt wurde. Aus dem 
. Rigveda gehört wohl d-cakhdda 6, 61, 1c auch dahin. Dass der vedische 
Nominalstamm -khäda- entsprechend der Lehre Paninis ebenfalls 
zu khid- gehört, erkannte wohl zuerst Aufrecht bei Böhtlingk Wórter- 
buch Nachtr. 5, 246 s.v. avakhüda-. Auf dieser Erkenntnis haben 
dann weitergebaut Fleet J EAS. 1909, 426 f. (im Anschluss an eine 
begrifilich zutreffende Feststellung von Keith S. 423) und Charpentier 
ebenda 1928, 132. | 

Erst verhältnismässig spät wird khäd- als Hochstufenform von 
‘khid- durch khed- verdrängt. Zwar lehrte einst Roth für khéda im 
Rigveda, als ob es zu khid- gehöre, die Bedeutung ,, Hammer “ ; 
aber diese Deutung des Substantivs ist längst aufgegeben, vgl. 
Oldenberg Anm. zu 10, 116, 4 (p. 337) und Geldner. Altester Beleg 
von khed- als Hochstufenform von khid- ist anscheinend utkhedana- bei 
Baudhay. 21, 5 (3, 78, 1) ; vgl. Caland Baudh. p. 59. (Doch verdient 
die Variante utkhidana- ernsthafte Beachtung; Tiefstufe der 
Wurzelsilbe bei Bildungen auf -ana- neben tiefstufigem Präsens und 
unter dessen Einfluss ist von vedischem kirana- und préana- neben 
kirát? bezw. spréati an in allen Typen des Altindischen zu treffen). 
Diese späten Bildungen beweisen natürlich nichts. Es ist unbegreiflich, 
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dass noch in neuesten indogermanischen Etymologika khid- ohne 
Berücksichtigung der Hochstufe khad- mit lat. caedere gleich gesetzt 
wird. (Falsch auch Kuiper Acta orient. 12, 200 Anm. 2.) 

JB. 9, 238. Abhipratarana e prajäkämas ca khalati ca daivovati 
avacichitsamanah ; tato var so "va khalatı dawvovati (-ti Handschr.) 
acchintta ; 289 khalatı (drei oder vier Wörter) da?vovat: avacchaitsi 
[sic /] ,, Abhipatàrana opferte, als er sich Nachkommen wünschte und 
khalati daivovati von sich wegzuschneiden suchte ` darauf schnitt 
er Kh.D. von sich weg“; 239 ,, ich habe Kh.D. von mir wegge- 
schnitten *. Was ist mit den Akkusativen khalati daivovatt gemeint, 
die in drei Sätzen als Objekte des medialen ava-chid- genannt sind ? 
Caland übersetzt khalati- mit ,, Kahlköpfigkeit “, obwohl das Wort 
nur an zwei späten von Bôhtlingk-Roth v, 1358 aus Säyana 
angeführten Stellen diesen Sinn hat, sonst immer, von VS. und TS. 
an, ,, kahlkôpfig “ bedeutet. Unter dem sonst gar nicht belegten 
daivoväti- versteht er fragend die Bezeichnung einer körperlichen 
Abnormität oder Krankheit. Wie man immer von dieser Auffassung 
von khalati- urteile, höchst bedenklich ist die diesen Wortdeutungen 
zu Grunde liegende Voraussetzung, dass die beiden Nomina ein 
Dvandva bilden und als Glieder eines solchen Kompositums Dual- 
form haben. Aber Dvandvas mit dualischer Form beider Glieder 
hat es in der Brähmana-Prosa wie in der klassischen Sprache nur in 
Bildungen gegeben, die aus den Sambitãs ererbt oder einer ererbten 
Bildung nachgeformt waren. Ein ganz neu gebildetes Dvandva hätte 
khalati-dawovati lauten müssen. Weiterhin ist für die alte Prosa so 
gut wie undenkbar eine Tmesis der beiden Glieder des Dvandva, 
wie sie im ersten und besonders im dritten Beispiele vorliegen würde. 
Das vereinzelte dhvasre vat purusanti PB. 13, 7, 12 ,, Dhvasra 
und Purusanti “ bezieht sich auf em Menschenpaar, das schon RV. 
9, 58, 3a, mit einem Dvandva nach altem Typus bezeichnet ist : 
dhvasrdyoh purusäntyoh, und bei dem daher im Brähmana eine alte 
Freiheit weiter angewandt werden konnte. Zudem ist Tmesis mit vai 
viel harmloser als die in JB. 2, 239 es wäre. 

Die Dualform und die Anordnung der beiden Wörter werden 
verständlich, wenn dawovatt Apposition zu khalatt ist. Das würde 
zu der Annahme verlocken, dass khalati die eigentliche Bezeichnung 
von zwei Personen, daivovdtt etwas wie das Patronymikum dazu 
darstellte. Ob khalati- und das regierende Verbum ava chid- eine 
solche Auffassung zulässt, soll hier nicht untersucht werden. Jedenfalls 
wire daivoväti- eine ganz normale Ableitung aus einem Mannsnamen 
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divoväta- mit ¢ als Endung und Vrddhi der Anfangssilbe, wie z.B. 
in KB. dawodasi-, Patronymikum von vedischem divoddsa-.. Ein 
Name *divovita- ist bis jetzt allerdings nicht belegt, aber durchaus 
denkbar. Er wäre Parallelbildung von devávata-, das im RV. zugleich 
als Mannsname und als Adjektiv in der Bedeutung ,, von den Góttern 
begehrt, den Góttern angenehm “, belegt ist; als Mannsname liegt 
es dem vedischen Adjektiv und Patronymikum daivavitá- zu Grunde. 

Zu diesem devdväta- verhält sich der hier angenommene Name . 
*divovdta- genau wie im Rigveda das Adjektiv dyúbhakia- zu dem 
Adjektiv devébhakta-. Mit jenem dyúbhakta- wurden die Übersetzer 
und Lexicographen des Veda nicht recht fertig. Die von Roth ein: 
geführte Wiedergabe ,, vom Himmel zugeteilt ‘ (oder ,, geschenkt **) 
lässt nicht erkennen, was man dabei unter ,, Himmel.“ verstehen 
soll; deutlicher kommt dies zum Ausdruck in Geldners Wiedergabe 
(zu 1, 73, 6) ,, von den Himmlischen geschenkt “, nur dass man nicht 
ersieht, wie dyu- ,, die Himmlischen " bedeuten kann; Ludwigs 
» vom Tage geschenkt, “ von ratna- 4, 1, 18, fällt wohl ganz ausser 
Betracht. Da ,, schenken “, ,, zuteilen " einen persönlichen Agens 
voraussetzen. muss bei dyu- in dyúbhakta- an einen wirklichen Gott 
gedacht werden, ühnlich wie bei dévodäsa- als Mannsnamen und d?vó 
duhitr- (oder duhitf- diváh) als Bezeichnung der Morgenróte. didah- 
als Vorderglied in *d?vovüta- gegenüber dyu- in dyübhakta- darf nicht 
befremden. Von alters her kann bei Adjektiven auf -tæ- der Agens 
durch den Genetiv gegeben werden (Delbrück Altind. Syntax 153 
u. Vergleich. Syntax 1, 348), und es ist verstándlich, wenn auch dem 
Altindischen sonst nicht geläufig (Ai. Gramm. ii, 1, 213 [$ 89c Anm.]), 
dass ein solcher Genetiv auch im Vorderglied eines Kompositums 
erscheint, vgl. griech. Aıöodoros u. dgl. ` 

Das Adjektiv dyúbhakta- und der Name *divoväta- stützen sich 
gegenseitig. Sie haben auch das gemein, dass sie isoliert sind, während 
die begriffsverwandten Komposita mit deva- als Vorderglied vom 
Veda an sehr beliebt und gebräuchlich sind; klass. devadatta- ist 
sogar typisch für Mannsnamen überhaupt. Dies hängt damit 
zusammen, dass div- als Gott schon in der Zeit des Rigveda am 
Aussterben ist. Daher ist der in Zev und Ju(piter) fortlebende urindo- 
germanische Vokativ den Indern verloren gegangen. Zum alten 
Himmelsgott wurde von den Frommen der vedischen Zeit nicht mehr 
gebetet. Wo die Dichter eines zu div- gehörigen vokativischen 
Ausdrucks bedurften, griffen sie nach dem ja auch sonst so ange- 
wandten Nominativ, und gaben diesem vereinzelt den Vokativakzent : 
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d(t)yauh neben häufigem dyduh (mit dem alten Beisatz pitar RV. 6, 51, 
5a und AV. 6, 4, 3c; parallel mit dem Vokativ ihm RV. 6, 51, 
ba; 6, 68, 4d; 10, 59, 8-9-10 ; alleinstehend RY. 8, 100 (89), 12b 
dydur dehi lokam). 

Demgemiiss ist *divoväta- jedenfalls em sehr altertümlicher Name. 

8, 66 (bei Caland Auswahl p. 293 Anm. 15) atharvana uparısyenam 
svargam lokam äyan und 3, 269 (zweimal) imam uparisyenam svargam 
' lokam jigisäma, enthält auch wieder einen Ausdruck, der zum 
gemeinsamen indoiranischen Erbgut gehört. Dem altindischen 
Ausdruck ,, den oberhalb des Adler(flug)s befindlichen Himmelsraum “ 
entspricht genau jAw. wpäirisaëna- phlv. apärsen als Name eines 
Gebirges. Das Kompositum ist gleichartig mit wparibudhna- 
uparimartya- ,, über den Boden “ bzw. „über die Menschen sich 
erhebend ‘ im RV. und mit upairizama- ,, oberhalb der Erde befind- 
lich * und upairidahyu- ,, der über den Ländern ist“ im jüngeren 
Awesta ; verwandt sind die Avyayibhäväs uparibhiimi und uparinäbhi 
im Satapathabrähmana. 

Das lange @ der zweiten Silbe in der iranischen Form kann 
natürlich nicht Vrddhi-Vokal sein, wie Bartholomae Altir. Wörterbuch 
s.v. meinte; die ableitende Vrddhi eignet bekanntlich nur der 
Anfangssilbe der Wörter. Und richtig hat schon Horn KZ. 38, 292 
bemerkt, dass auch die Bedeutung des Kompositums keine ableitende 
Vrddhi erwarten lässt. Nun wird durch die altindische Entsprechung 
das & als iranische Neuerung erwiesen. Längst schon hat Andreas 
erkannt, dass in solchen Fällen das a durch e hindurch aus 
dem epenthetischen az entstanden ist— Gemäss der sonstigen 
Entsprechung aôairi ` upairi (Berliner Sitzungsber. 1918, 392) bieten 
die awestischen Texte dieselben Zusammensetzungen mit aôairi- 
‚unterhalb der Erde, .. . der Länder befindlich “ 

8, 247. Zweimal hinter einander liest man hier die 1 pl. (na var 
dare) ’synma; eben dasselbe PB. 15, 3, 7. Es ist deutlich eine 
Aoristform, da etwas soeben selbst erlebtes berichtet wird, und zwar 
eine solche von sr-. Caland Auswahl, p. 287, Anm. 2 fragt, wie die 
Form grammatisch zu erklären sei. Nun klassisch müsste es dafür 
asaräma (oder asürsma) heissen ; von asarüma (3 sg. asarat) aus ist 
aber asrnma zum Teil zu verstehen. Die Aoristform asarat folgt in 
der Weise der Bildung den Wurzeln auf 7, mit denen auch drs- 
zusammengeht : obwohl der Aorist auf a im allgemeinen Tiefstufe 
der Wurzelsilbe fordert, (z.B. alipam, asicam), ist bei jenen die Wurzel- 
silbe guniert und udattiert. Diese Seltsamkeit ist schon lángst erklärt. 
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(Festschrift Jacobi 16 f., vgl. Whitney § 847 a.) Sie beruht darauf, 
dass jene Aoriste mit ar aus alten Wurzel-Aoristen von Wurzeln mit 
auslautendem oder inlautendem r herausgewachsen sind, bei denen 
ar dem Singular activi, insbes. der 1 sg. eignete z.B. akaram akar. 
An diese 1 sg. auf -aram hatte sich mit Ubergang in die sogen. 
thematische Flexion eine 2 sg. auf -arah, eine 3 pl. auf -aran usw. 
angeschlossen. Ebenso war adarsan nach altem adarsam an Stelle 
von vedischem adrsan getreten. 

Sonach muss auch als ursprüngliche Grundlage von asarat (das 
allerdings schon im RV. und zwar in augmentlosen Formen mit 
Udattierung der Wurzelsilbe belegt ist und vereinzelt als Imperfektum 
verstanden worden sein muss) einstiges Dasein eines normal 
abstufenden Wurzelaorists mit asaram als 1 sg. und asr- asr- im Dual 
und Plural gefordert werden. Demnach hätten wir also gegenüber 
dem klassischen asaräma eine einstige 1 pl. *asrma zu fordern. 
Offenbar liegt eine solche Form unserm asrnma zu Grunde. Es wäre 
bloss noch zu fragen, wieso jene konstruierte Idealform *asrma um ein 
n vor der Personalendung erweitert werden konnte. 

Ich glaube, es lässt sich aus dem alten Sprachgebrauch heraus eine 
Erklärung finden. Das konstruierte *asrma hätte im vorklassischen 
Verbum ganz allein gestanden. Merkwürdigerweise ist bei keinem, 
alten Wurzelaorist eines r- Verbums eine 1 plur. auf -rma belegt, 
sondern nur -arma mit hochstufigem ar: vedisch karma, akarma ; 
vgl. TS. 3, 2, 5, 4 adarsma gegenüber JB. adrsma. Hienach wäre es 
zwar denkbar, dass vorklassisch eine Form *asarma aufgekommen 
wäre. Aber der Wunsch nach schwerer Mittelsilbe konnte sich auch 
in andrer Weise Luft machen. Auch das mit sr- sinnverwandte gam- 
besass einen alten Wurzelaorist. Und da lautete die 1 plur. vedisch 
aganma. An diese Form eines begrifflich verwandten Verbums schloss 
man die 1 plur. von sr- an und ersetzte -ma durch -nma. 

Auf eine andere Erklärung ist Caland in der später als die Auswahl 
aus dem Jaiminiyab. veröffentlichten Übersetzung des Pancavimsa- 
brähmana- (p. 394, Anm. 1) verfallen. Ohne auf eine Urform *asrma 
zu rekurrieren, dachte er sich die Form asrnma aus dem Wunsche 
entsprungen, den verbalen Ausdruck für dare sr- „in eine Spalte 
geraten “ dem -srt des zugehörigen adarasrt anzupassen, als ob dessen 
auslautendes ¢ wurzelhaft wire; man hätte also anzunehmen, dass 
-nm- nach der Weise des Satzsandhi für -tm- eingetreten wäre. Aber 
ein zweites Beispiel von nm für im im Wortinnern ist aus dem 
Altindischen nicht bekannt, und ebensowenig eine solche Einwirkung 
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einer Nominalform auf eine Verbalform. Übrigens würe auch diese 
Erklärung Calands vielleicht verständlicher, wenn man dem asrnma 
ein altes *asrma zu Grunde legen dürfte. 

Auffällig ist das sowohl in PB. als in JB. überlieferte a statt n. 
Man kann es phonetisch erklären gemäss At. Gramm. 1, 187 (S 167b) 
oder aus dem Vorbilde der Musterform aganma bezw. des é von 
adarasrt. 


9. PRAKR. UVVUDHA-, UVVIDHA- 


In emer Mähärästri-Strophe der bengalischen Rezension der 
Sakuntala liest man das Wort wveüdha- in der Bedeutung ,, aus- 
gerissen “ (p. 88, 2 ed. Pischel ` . snuha-uvvüdha-munülo . . . cakkäo).1 

Der indische Erklürer führt das Wort auf Sanskrit udvyiidha- 
zurück, leitet es also aus ud-vi-vah- ab. Pischel (Grammatik der 
Prakritsprachen, $ 126, p. 100) tritt dieser Deutung bei; sie ist aber 
unmöglich. Erstens ist die Verbindung wd-vi-vah- dem Indischen 
fremd ; sie ist nicht bloss unbelegt, sondern widerstreitet einer der 
Regeln, die für die Anordnung der mit einem Verbum oder einem 
Nomen verbale verbundenen Präverbien gelten: wenn v und ud 
mit einem Verbum verbunden werden, geht vi regelmässig voran ; 
‚so schon im RV. vyud- mit sthã-, in der TS. mit üh- und br Weiteres 
in der ganzen. Literatur. 2 

Dagegen ist die Folge ud-vi nicht bloss in der vorklassischen 
Sprache fast unerhört ; aus der epischen und klassischen wüsste ich 
nur ud-viks- nachzuweisen, das sich aus der Engigkeit der Verbindung 
erklärt, die zwischen vi- und ?ks- eingetreten ist, sodass viks- fast als 
Simplex empfunden wurde. Dazu kommt aus der jüngeren Sanskrit- 
prosa ud-viküsin- ,, aufblühend " in der Kädambari. Nur ën Text 
macht eine ausgesprochene Ausnahme, das Bhägavata Purâna ; 
hier treffen wir Verbindungen wie ud-vi-ghosagati, ud-vi-caks-, 
ud-vi-därayati, ud-vi-varhana-; ja sogar 4, 7, 44, doppeltes ud in 
ud-vy-ud-asyet. Aber durch seine erkünstelte Sprache scheidet dieses 
Werk überhaupt als Zeuge für lebendigen Sprachgebrauch aus. 

Weiterhin ist unersichtlich, wie man von einem wd-w-vah-, wenn 
es ein solches wirklich gab, die an der Sakuntala-Stelle geforderte 
Bedeutung ,, ausgerissen " herleiten könnte. 

Dazu kommt eine dritte Schwierigkeit; Hemacandra 1, 120 lehrt 


1 Pischel ($126, p. 101 oben) weist dieses Wort auch aus der Ardhamägadhi der 
Jaina nach. Der Text, den er dafur zitiert, ist mir leider unzuganglich, ebenso wie 
der eine der Texte, aus denen er $ 489 (p. 346) uwiha? belegt. 


PAT 
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ir vodeüdhe „in udviidha kann ë zu 7 werden“. Also gab es eine 
Nebenform wwidha- ` ‚aber diese lässt sich mit keiner Kunst an vak- 
anknüpfen. Pischel hilft sich hier mit der Annahme, dass wviidha- 
und uwaidha- trotz dem Zeugnis Hemacandra's zwei ganz verschiedene 
Worter seien, Jedes von anderer Herkunft; aber wer wird ihm auf 
solch verzweifelten Ausweg folgen ? 

Den Weg zum Richtigen weist Pischel selbst durch die Erklärung, 
die er für uvvidha- gibt. An der von ihm a.a.0. $ 126, p. 100 angeführten 
Stelle Vivähap. 1388 gehört es mit einem Präsens what und einem 
Absolutiv uwihittā zusammen und wird von einem aus dem Köcher 
 herausgezogenen Pfeil (tassa usussa . . . uvvidhassa) gebraucht. Pischel 
führt dieses uvvidha- uvvihat auf ai. vyadh- zurück ($ 489, p. 346) ; 
das ist sichtlich irrig. Das Prüsens von vyadh-, das altindisch vom 
Rigveda an vidhyati lautet, ist im Präkrit teils durch Formen mit 
vindh- vertreten, die sich aus dem lautverwandten vindati ergaben ; 
teils durch solche mit vedh-, zu denen schon das Sanskrit Anhaltspunkte 
lieferte. Dagegen für Pischels Präsens vikati, das eben nur hinter ud 
eingetreten wire, bietet sich als Prüsens von vyadh- keine Erklärung. 
Insbesondere aber lässt sich die Bedeutung ,, herausziehen " aus 
ud-vyadh- nicht ableiten ; dieses bedeutet im Sanskrit eigentlich 
» in die Höhe schlagen “, das zugehörige ud-viddha- ,, hoch “ ; vgl. 
pāli ubbedha- ,, Hohe “. 

Einfach wird alles, wenn man Abo? uvvidha- auf ai. ud-vphats 
und dessen schon in den Sütras belegtes Adjektiv ud-vrdha- zurück- 
führt. Dieses Verbum bedeutet ,, ausraufen ‘‘, wird aber gerade auch 
von dem Herausziehen der Waffe aus der Scheide gebraucht, wofür 
ich auf die Wörterbücher verweise. Dass die Verbindung ud-vrh- 
bis ins Mittelindische fortgelebt hat, wird durch páli ubbahati 
„ ausreissen “ verbürgt ; für den lautlichen Übergang von vi aus 
vr vergleiche man z.B. AMg. vicchuya- aus ai. vrscika-. 

Dieses udurdha- ,, ausgerauft “ passt nun ganz vorzüglich auch 
als Grundlage von uuvüdha- ,, ausgerissen é, wie es an der Sakuntala- 
Stelle gebraucht wird, und macht weiter das für Pischel im Grunde 
unerklärliche Schwanken zwischen uvvidha- und uvvidha- verständlich ; 
man weiss, wie buntscheckig die mittelindische Vertretung von ai. 
r ist. 

Bemerkenswert ist bei beiden Formen die Länge des für ai + 
eingetretenen Vokals. Bei uvvidha- erklärt sie Pischel aus dem Vorbild 
von Adjektiven wie lidha- midha- gegenüber lih- mih-, eine Erklärung, 
die möglich bleibt, auch wenn man uvvihai anders als Pischel erklärt. 
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Was aber die Form wevüdha- betrifft, so hat sie, wenn richtig erklärt, 
ihre ganz genauen Entsprechungen in den Paliformen abbülha- 
paribbülha- für ai. Gvrdha- parivrdha-, und diese erklärt Bartholomae 
ZDMG. 50, 685, auch in dieser Weise: nach mülha- rülha- u. dgl. 
neben muh- ruh- sei bülha- zu den im Pali erhaltenen auf vrh- zurück- 
gehenden buh-Formen wie abbuhya (ai. à-vrhya) und abbuh? hinzuge- 
bildet worden. Neben diesen beiden unter sich gleichwertigen 
Möglichkeiten der Erklärung der Länge darf immerhin daran erinnert 
werden, dass in der vorklassischen Sprache die erste Silbe von vrdha- 
aus *oridha- gewiss als Länge gerechnet wurde, so gut wie die von 
trdha- drdha- usw. (Ai. Gramm. 1, 31 [8 28], 44 [$ 40], 275 [8 238a]). 
Dieses vorklassische 7dh- kann sich sehr wohl in mittelindischem -idA- 
-üdh- fortgesetzt haben. 


Wortkundliche Beiträge zur arischen Kulturgeschichte 
und Welt-Anschauung. II. 


. Altindoar. Gobhila-, m.n.pr. : altpers. 4/g(a)ub ,, dicere **. 
(Als Zusammenfassung dient der 10. Abschnitt: p. 873.) 


Von WarrHER Wüst 


IE nachfolgende Studie, die ich bereits im Sonderabschnitt zur 

» Vorrede meines ,, Vergleichenden und etymologischen 
Worterbuchs des Alt-Indoarischen “ p. 86 angekündigt habe, verfolgt 
einen dreifachen‘ Zweck persönlicher und sachlicher Art. Sie will, 
zuvórderst, im Rahmen dieses. Festbandes und, wohlverstanden, mit 
ihrem ganzen Zubehór ehrerbietige Huldigung sein, dargebracht 
dem grossen, hochverdienten Altmeister indoarischer und indischer 
Sprachwissenschaft, Sir George A. Grierson. Sie will, zweitens, Ergie- 
bigkeit und Richtigkeit des von mir aufgestellten ,, Analytischen Mono- 
graphie-Schemas “ (des betrachtend-zergliedernden Denkverfahrens fiir 
wortkundliche Einzelveróffentlichungen) erneut unter Beweis stellen, 
eine Absicht, die ich in Überlegung und Beispiel schon an so ziemlich 
allen entscheidenden Punkten obgenannter Wörterbuch-Vorrede 
durchgeführt habe. Und diese Studie will schliesslich, drittens, das 
Gesamtgewebe der so ungewöhnlich „wichtigen indoiranischen Bezie- 
hungen um einen weiteren Einschlag vermehren, allerdings nicht um 
emen so bunten, gleissenden, wie sie neuerdings J. Przyluski! 
bereithält, sondern um einen von der webechten Gediegenheit, die 
wir J. Wackernagels vorbildlicher Humanistenhand verdanken. 
Wackernagels überzeugende, das eine Mal mit litauisch-germanischen, 
das andere Mal (nach dem Vorgang Bartholomaes) mit rein iranischen 
Sprachmitteln arbeitende Deutung der vedischen Eigennamen Nodhás- 
und Pedá-? bleibt zusammen mit anderen Aufsätzen desselben 
-Forschers die beste Erläuterung des Satzes: ,, das Altindische wird 


1 Ich denke hiebei etwa an folgende Aufsatze des französischen Gelehrten: ,, Un 
dieu iranien dans l'Inde “ = Rocznik Or. 7, p. 1-9; ,, La théorie des Guna “ = Bull. 
School Or. stud. 6, p. 25-35; ,, Les noms de la Grande Déesse “ = Rev. de hist. 
des rel. 105, p. 185-92; ,, La diaspora tyrrhénienne et sa limite orientale “ == Rev. 
Hittite et Asianique 3, p. 58-64, lauter Veröffentlichungen, die ich z.B. zusammen 
mit P. Chantraine, Idg. Jb. 19, p. 168, oder mit Wilh. Printz, Idg. Jb. 16, p. 118, 18, 
p. 99., 19, p. 97 fur mindestens sehr gewagt, wenn nicht für durchaus verfehlt ansehe, 

2 Val. vn Indoiranisches “ p. 405 f. 
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wohl noch in manchen Fallen der Erforschung des Awesta Hilfs- 
dienste leisten können “1 (eine Aussage, die man gelegentlich auch 
wird umkehren müssen). Die dabei durchgeführte Betrachtungsweise 
ist nicht nur hervorragend geeignet, allen geistreichen Attacken zum 
Trotz das Feld zu behaupten, sondern sie erweitert auch eine von. 
Hilka angeführte, wissenschaftsgeschichtlich zu enge Ansicht Edward 
Schróders, die in der Warnung gipfeln zu müssen glaubt, ja nicht 
,, die Namendeutung als das höchste, oder gar als das nächste Ziel 
der Namenforschung hinzustellen. Die grossen Aufgaben auf diesem 
Gebiete [seien vielmehr] Geschichte der Namenschópfung und der 
Namenwahl "3. i 

1. Name und Person des Gobhila sind innerhalb des altindoarischen 
"Schrifttums eine feststehende Grösse. Gobhila ist — und Friedrich 
Knauer hat dies in seinen Ausführungen über ,, Sprache und Stil " 
(2. Heft p. 50 unten und f.) unterstrichen — der Verfasser des Gobhila- 
grhyasütra, das ,, als eines der ältesten, vollständigsten und interes- 
santesten Grihyawerke bezeichnet werden “3 darf, in verschiedenen 
Ausgaben uns heute vorliegt * und, ,, selbstverständlich mit Ausschluss ' 
der Sprüche “, in emem durchwegs klassischen, die Grammatik nicht 
verletzenden Sanskrit (Knauer a.a.0. p. 50) abgefasst ist. Das 
Gobhilagrhyasütra gehórt zum Verbande des Sämaveda, eine Tatsache 
die, wie wir weiter unten noch sehen werden, fiir seinen Verfasser 
selbst nicht ohne Bedeutung ist. Angesichts dieses Sachverhaltes 
sollte man meinen, dass der Name des Gobhila auch sprachgeschicht- 
lich immer wieder untersucht worden wäre, mit anderen Worten, dass : 


1 J. Wackernagel, Studia Indo-Iranica. Ehrengabe für Wilhelm Geiger p. 233 oben. 
4 Alfons Hilka, Beitráge zur Kenntnis der indischen Namengebung. Die 
- altindischen Personennamen (== Indische Forschungen, 3. Heft), p. 77, wobei die 
Quelle ,, Verhandlungen der 46. Versammlung deutscher Schulmanner und Philologen 
in Strassburg 1901 “ (Leipzig 1902), p. 36 ist, 

* Leopold von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicklung 
(Leipzig 1887), p. 199 3, 5 

‘4 Ich nenne die Ausgabe ,, with commentary by Chandrakänta Tark&laünkára “, 
2. Auflage in der ,, Bibliotheca Indica “ 1906-8 erschienen (erste Auflage ebenda 
1880), ferner die bekanntere Friedrich Knauers, Das Gobhilagrhyasütra heraus- 
gegeben und übersetzt, Leipzig 1885-6, schliesslich die Übersetzung H. Oldenbergs 
. ín „Sacred books of the East“, Bd. 30. Am übersichtlichsten verzeichnet den 
Gobhila-Schrifttumskomplex Louis Renou in seiner ,, Bibliographie Védique “ 
p. 76 f. Für die Parisistas, die dem Gobhilagrhyasütra angehangt sind und von denen 
eines unter dem Titel Grhyasamprahaparisista einem Gobhilaputra zugeschrieben 
wird, sei auf M. Winternitz, A history of Indian literature 1, p. 281 verwiesen (vgl. 
derselbe, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 1, p. 223, Anm. 2 unten).—Nach Monier- 
Williams? s.v. hat Gobhila auch ein Puspasütra, ein Srautasütra und ein Naigeya- 
sütra verfasst. 
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aus dem Gesamtverlauf der Indologie und indoarischen Philologie 
sich eine geschlossene Erforschungsgeschichte (oder die von mir 
so genannte Traditionslinie) lückenlos herausarbeiten liesse. Leider 
ist diese Erwartung vollkommen irrig. Ich habe dutzende und aber- 
dutzende von Stellen und Werken durchgesehen ohne das geringste 
Ergebnis und muss aus Platzmangel darauf verzichten, die gesamten 
Fehlanzeigen hier in extenso vorzuführen. Eine Stichprobe aus dem 
wichtigsten, insbesondere dem lexikographischen, Stoffgebiete genüge ! 
Schon T. H. Colebrooke erwähnt an drei Stellen seiner ,, Miscellaneous 
essays “ (London 1837, und zwar 1, p. 100*, 314; 2, p. 8) den Gobhila, 
aber die Erwähnung geschieht im Rahmen einer blossen Aufzählung, 
ohne den dürftigsten philologischen oder sprachgeschichtlichen Hinweis, 
und auch der zuverlässige ,, Index “ führt uns für keinen der beiden 
Bände weiter. Ebenso verhält es sich mit dem Böhtlingk-Roth’schen 
PW., welches den Eigennamen ,, eines Verfassers von liturgischen 
und grammatischen Sûtra “, Gobhila, für eine kleine Gruppe uns schon 
bekannter Texte belegt (vgl. p. 8364), aber keinerlei Deutung, keinerlei 
Nachträge, Verbesserungen und sonstige Zusätze beisteuert. Das 
pw. tritt ihm, gleichfalls schweigend, zurseite, nicht anders Richard 
Schmidts ,, Nachtrige‘, ©. ©.  Uhlenbecks  ,, Kurzgefasstes 
etymologisches Wörterbuch der Altindischen Sprache “ (gleichfalls ohne 
» Nachträge und Berichtigungen “), Ernst und Julius Leumanns 
, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache “, Lieferung 1. 
Die Sonderveröffentlichungen zum Gobhilagrhyasütra verändern 
die merkwürdige Sachlage nicht. Friedrich Knauer hat sich nicht 
über den Namen Gobhila geäussert, auch Oldenberg nicht in seiner 
vorhin genannten Übersetzung, Bloomfield und v. Bradke nicht in 
einschlägigen Aufsätzen der ZDMG. (35, p. 533 ff. beziehungsweise 
36, p. 417 ff.) und schliesslich nicht die Verfasser der gangbaren 
Literaturgeschichten, Bhagavaddatta, H. v. Glasenapp, V. Henry, 
A.B. Keith, A. A. Macdonell, L. v. Schroeder, M. Winternitz (deutsche 
und englische Bearbeitung). Hermann Oldenberg in seiner ,, Literatur 
des Alten Indien“ erwähnt noch nicht einmal den Namen Gobhula 1. 
Angesichts eines solchen Tatbestandes wird es voll erklärlich, warum 
sogar Louis Renou in seiner reichhaltigen ,, Bibliographie Védique “ 
nur eine einzige Deutung verzeichnet (p. 300, Abteilung 194, No. 9), 


1 Ebensowenig Richard Pischel in seiner Darstellung ,, Die indische Literatur 
(= Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Ihre Entwicklung und ihre Ziele. Hirsgg. von Paul 
Hinneberg. Teili. Abteilung vii. Die orientalischen Literaturen. ii. B. 1, p. 160-213), 
Berlin und Leipzig 1906. 
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diejenige M. Bloomfields, auf die ich nachher noch ausführlich zu 
sprechen kommen werde. In Wirkliehkeit hat sich schon mehr als 
ein halbes Jahrhundert früher Lieut.-Col. James Tod, Late Political 
Agent to the Western Rajput States, in seinem berühmten Werke 
,, Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan or the Central and Western 
Rajput States of India “‘ mit der Deutung des Wortes Gobhila- befasst, 
freilich ohne auch nur annühernd vollstándig die Zusammenhänge 
zu überschauen. In dem genannten Werke! nämlich, dessen 1. Band 
dem englischen König Georg IV dediziert worden ist am 20. Juni 
1829, schreibt Tod über die Gohal's (1, p. 137 f.), wie folgt: ,, This 
was a distinguished race : it claims to be Suryavansi, and with some 
pretension. The first residence of the Gohils was Juna Khergarh, 
near the bend of the Luni in Marwar. How long they had been 
established here we know not. They took it from one of the aboriginal 
Bhil chiefs named Kherwa, and had been in possession of it for twenty 
generations when expelled by the Rathors at the end of the twelfth 
century “. Die weiteren Entwicklungsstufen, in deren Verlauf 
dann noch als geographische Fixpunkte die Namen Saurashtra, 
Piramgarh, Bhagwa, Nandod, Si-hor, Bhaunagar, Gogha, Gohilwar 
eine Rolle spielen, gehen uns in diesem Zusammenhang hier nichts an. 
Für uns ist nur von Wert, dass Tod aus vorstehendem Anlass anmer- 
kungsweise, 1, p. 137 Anm. 2, den Eigennamen Gohil bezeichnet als ,, a 
compound word from goh, ‘strength’; Ila, ‘the earth? ". Diese 
Deutung, welche nur unter Vorbehalt die ,, zeitlich erste “ genannt 
werden darf, weil sie ja den für uns wesentlichen Zusammenhang mit 
dem altindoarischen Personennamen Gobhila- weder erwähnt noch 
erkennt, ist heute nur noch wissenschaftsgeschichtlich lehrreich. In der 
Tat gibt ihr Crooke a.a.O. p. 137 Anm. 2 den Zusatz: ,, [This is out 
of the question: of. Guhilot.] “, und nicht anders urteilt Irach J. S. 
Taraporewala in seinem nachher noch eingehend zu bebandelnden 
Aufsatz?: „The word SFT (ahura) in Sanskrit and the 
Gobhilas ", wenn er schreibt: ,; Colonel Tod in his immortal 
Rajasthan [Popular edition in two volumes (1914), i, p. 95, ftn. 1.] 
derives the word from ‘goh (strength) and ela (the earth)’; but this 


1 Ich benutze die Ausgabe, die von William Crooke, C.I.E., ,, with an introduction 
and notes “ in drei Banden (Oxford University Press 1920) bearbeitet worden ist. 

2 In , Indo-Iranian studies, being commemorative papers contributed by 
European, American and Indian scholars in honour of Shams-Ul-Ullema Dastur 
Darab Peshotan Sanjana (London-Leipzig 1925), p. 143-8.—Beames 4.8.0. 1, 
p. 92 (bei Elliot) sagt kurz und bundig : ,, and his etymologies are not worthy of the 
slightest notice “. 
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seems rather of the folk-etymology variety “ (a.a.0. p. 147 unten und 
f). Dabei haben weder Crooke noch Taraporewala überhaupt auch 
nur die Frage gestellt, welche Bedeutung denn dies derart beschaffene 
Kompositum besitzen solle — die Antwort würde gleichfalls gegen 
Tods Analyse. ausfallen — und keiner von beiden hat darauf 
aufmerksam gemacht, dass Gohil (Gohel) doch in einem Form-Verband 
mit ühnlich gebauten Eigennamen zu stehen scheine, wobei etwa die 
Räjpütäna-Personennamen Baghel, Chandel, Jugel, Mohil, Patel, 
und Vadhel hütten genannt werden müssen. Insbesondere die beiden 
letzten sind morphologisch eindeutig: Patel gehórt zu altindoar. 
patta-, m. ,, Tafel, (Urkunden)platte " (tatsächlich ist auch *pattila- 
bezeugt, allerdings nicht als Eigenname), und Vädhel führt auf so 
gegenständliche geschichtliche Vorgänge ! zurück, dass die Ableitung 
des Namens ,, from badh, vadh, ‘ to slay’ ", wie schon Tod (2, p. 943) 
erkennt, unausweichlich ist. Tods Zerlegung Goh-il besteht also formal 
wohl zu Recht, aber A kann im Wortganzen nicht als selbständiges 
Nomen, sondern nur als Ableitungssuffix gefasst werden, eine Tatsache, 
die schon jetzt als sehr wesentlich für die folgenden Gedankengänge 
unter allen-Umständen festgehalten werden muss. Ein bedeutender 
Abstand nicht nur zeitlicher, sondern vor allem sachlich-wissenschaft- 
licher Art trennt den zweiten Versuch, mit dem Eigennamen- 
Komplex Gobhila- fertig zu werden, von dem ersten. Konnte James 
Tod nur mit Vorbehalt als Glied der Traditionslinie behandelt werden, 
so liegt uns, ganz im Gegensatz dazu, ein vollgültiger, sozusagen 
dreiteiliger Ansatz vor in dem, was Sir Henry M. Elliot, John Beames 
und Fitzedward Hall zur Sache ermittelt haben?. Da die Einzelangaben 
der drei Forscher, soweit unser eigenstes Verhandlungsthema, 
Gobhila-, nicht berührt wird, da und dort im Texte der Untersuchung 
selbst untergekommen sind, ist hier unmittelbar nur das zu erörtern, 

1 ,, Aja [ein Abkommling der Räthor-Dynastie von Märwär, Räjpütäne], another 
brother, invaded Okhamandal, in the extreme west of Käthiäwär, and established 
himself there by murdering the Chävada ruler of the country. His descendants bear 
the surname which he assumed, and are still known as Vädhel, ‘the Slayers’ “ 
(Sir Wolseley Haig, The Cambridge History of India 3, p. 521 unten) —Bäghel 
und Gokil erscheinen auch in der Gedichtstrophe, unten p. 8401, unmittelbar 
nebeneinander. ` . 

2 Es handelt sich dabei um folgende Veroffentlichung : ,, Memoirs on the history, 
folklore, and distribution of the races of the North-Western Provinces of India ; 
being an amplified edition of the original Supplemental glossary of Indian terms, by 
the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B. . . . Edited, revised, and re-arranged by John 
Beames, M.R.A.S. In two volumes. Vol. i (London 1869), p. 90-2, drei Seiten, an 


-deren einer, p. 91 f., ,, Dr. Fitzedward Hall, the well-known erudite scholar “ mass- 
geblichen Anteil hat. 
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was Hall den Namen Gobhila- betreffend denkt. Ez steuert folgende 
Notiz bei: ,, It seems probable that the term Gahlot [wörüber unten 
p. 849! £.]i8 connected with Guhila, the name of the second king of the 
Udaypur dynasty. See the ‘ Asiatic Researches’, vol: xvi, pp. 292, 
etc. The apparent eponymist of the Gahlots is called Gobhila in an 
inscription from Chedi, which I have published and translated in the 
* Journal of the American Oriental Society ', vol. vi. Guhilà may have 
been corrupted from Gobhila, a name occurring in ancient Sanskrit 
literature ; or, which is rather more likely, Gobhila may have been 
Sanskritized out of Guhila. In popular pronunciation, Guhila must 
` have become Guhil; and we know that gotra was broken down into 
got... 77 "Elliot-Beames fahren anschliessend fort: ,, In support of 
this opinion, I may add, that throughout the Prithvi Raja Rasa, 
Chand always uses the form Gohil, fem!“ So dankens- 
wert diese Angaben auch sind, im wesentlichsten Punkte kônnen 
sie nicht gebilligt werden: die beiden Eigennamen Guhila- und 
Gobhila- haben weder in der einen noch in der anderen Weise etwas 
miteinander zu tun. Ganz abgesehen davon, dass dies auch das, 
später noch vorzuführende, Urteil Charpentiers ist — vgl. unten - 
p. 8461 —, wird uns ein eigener. Untersuchungsabschnitt darüber 
belehren, dass die beiden in Guhila- bezw. Gobhila- zutagetretenden 
Wurzeln reinlich geschieden sind?. Dies ist der einzige, nochmals 
aufzugreifende Ansatz, den wir von dem zweiten Deutungsversuche 
mitnehmen. Noch weniger fruchtbar kann das ausgestaltet werden, 
was Albrecht Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen über Indische 
Literaturgeschichte (zweite, vermehrte Auflage; Berlin 1876, also 
mehrere Jahrzehnte nach Tod), p. 92 unten zum Nomen proprium 
Gobhila- beibringt. Es besteht in der ohne jegliche Nachweise auf- 
tretenden Bemerkung : „Sein Namen hat einen sehr unvedischen 
Klang, und findet sich durchaus nichts demselben irgendwie 
_ Entsprechendes in der übrigen vedischen Literatur vor“. Taraporewala 
1 ,, The following passage from the ‘ Ala tidal prastav ' of that poem is interesting, , 
as shewing the Gohil in good and valiant company at an early date, in spite of the 
later imputation of cowardice. It will be seen that they are decidedly on the side of 


Parimäl, the Chandel king of Mahoba, and opposed to Prithf Raja, though the author 
above says their chief, Govind Rao, was an ally of the Chauhan :— 
“The monarch shouted his commands, 
To battle marched the Rawat bands:  - 
Chandel, Banáphar, heroes leal, 
Baghel and Gohil, fierce as steel ' “. 


2 Man kann sagen: Guhila- ist von Gobhila- noch mehr verschieden als *gupila- 
von *gopila-. i 
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‘hat, a.a.0. p. 147 u., diese Notiz Webers aufgenommen und glossiert 
sie mit den Worten: ,, The remark of Weber that the name Gobhila 
- has an ‘ unvedic ring’ is worth considering “. Ich kann Taraporewala 
keineswegs beipflichten. Bei aller Anerkennung der Weber’schen 
Verdienste muss man doch betonen, dass er im allgemeinen ein 
schlechter Wortkundler war und dass seme obige Bemerkung nicht 
nur irrig (vgl. p. 86143), sondern im besonderen unklar ist. Sollte der. 
Ausdruck ,, unvedischer Klang “ sich auf die Endung beziehen, so 
würe auf die mehrfach bereits im Veda belegten Nomina mit dem 
Ausgang -ila- hinzuweisen ; sollte er auf ausserindoarische Lehn- 
bezugsmôglichkeiten anspielen, so wären Einzelnachweise zu 
fordern ; und die Schlussworte endlich, es finde ,, sich durchaus nichts 
. , irgendwie Entsprechendes in der übrigen vedischen Literatur vor “, 
sind so mehrdeutig, dass man sie am zweckmässigsten auf sich beruhen 
lasst. Denn wer will entscheiden, ob damit nun Verbalbezüge oder 
` Nominalbezüge oder beides zugleich oder schliesslich ganz allgemeine 
morphologische Beziehungen gemeint sein sollen! So stösst man, 
. wenige Jahre nach Weber, auf M. Bloomfield, der bis dahin das 
Namensrätsel Gobhila- am entschiedensten anpackt, und zwar in 
einer kleinen Mitteilung ,, On the etymology of giÃos [abstract of 
a paper read at a meeting of the University Philological Association, 
April 6, 1883] (== The Johns Hopkins University Circulars. Baltimore. 
November 1882-October 1883, Baltimore 1883, p. 141 f.) “. Bloomfield 
geht, wie ersichtlich, von altgriech. diAos aus -und betont: ,, no 
less than six distinct etymologies have been proposed for this word, 
and none has secured for itself the acceptance of scholars generally. 
With the exception of Vanitek, who ventures to accept the 
pronominal derivation of the stem (from sva- the reflexive), no larger 
work ventures to accept any of the proposed etymologies.  Fick's 
Comparative Lexicon and the fifth edition of Curtius’s Etymology 
are silent on the subject. The latest etymology propounded by Osthoff 
in the Morphologische Untersuchungen, Vol. iv, p. 229, according 
to which ¢iAos is derived from the preposition Edi (in Ediopkos) 
= skr. abhi, and means ‘ beigehörig, zugethan’, is based upon wide- 
reaching new theories about Indo-European vocalism which are far 
from certain. [Absatz.] Thus a suggestion which may secure for the 
word a Sanskrit equivalent can be made without attacking any well- 
established explanation. There are two proper names in Sanskrit, 
Gobhila and Rebhila, whose first syllable may possibly be the 
diphthongal stems go " cow’ and re * property ' (Lat. rës). In that case 
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the remainder of the words, -bhila, would be sound for sound the 
Greek giÃo- and go-bhila would be ‘fond of cattle’; re-bhila, ‘ fond 
of wealth’. Gobhila is a name which occurs in the Vedic period and is 
otherwise totally unexplained "7. Bloomfields Deutung ist ein 
Musterfall bestechender, blendender Kombination, und wie alle 
derartigen Kombinationen zerrinnt sie einem bei näherer, un- 
befangener Prüfung unter den Händen. Ich will mich nicht dabei 
aufhalten, dass der Urheber selbst seine Anknüpfung mit einem 
wenig ermutigenden ,, may possibly “ einleitet und dass er uns nur 
ein ,, abstract “ hinterlassen hat, bei dem wir das Fehlen genauerer 
philologischer Einzeluntersuchungen angelegentlich bedauern. Ent- 
scheidend ist Anderes. Entscheidend ist einmal, dass. die heutige 
wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Beurteilung des altgriechischen diAos um 
keinen Deut von der verschieden ist, die Bloomfield selbst vorfand. 
Gewiss gibt es einige Gelehrte, so F. Muller Izn in seinem ,, Grieksch 
woordenboek 2 “ s.v. (Groningen — Den Haag 1926), Walde-Pokorny 
2, p. 185 und Prellwitz ? s.v., die noch bis in die neueste Zeit hinein 
an der Verbindung des altgriech. bios mit irisch bil ,, gut “, nieder- . 
land. billijk, mhd. unbilde, n. ,, Unrecht, das Unbegreifliche, Wunder 
usw." festhalten und eine idg. Ausgangsform * 4/ bhil oder *bhilo-, 
mfn. rekonstruieren. Aber schon Boisacq lehnt diesen Zusammenhang 
ausdrücklich ab als nicht ,, favorisé par la sémantique “ und stellt 
fest: ,, Etym[ologie] obscure “ (auch -nichts unter ,, Additions et 
corrections “9. Und A. Mfeillet], dessen Führung wir uns gerade in 
einem Fall wie dem vorliegenden unbedenklich anvertrauen diirfen, 
betont in seiner Besprechung des Walde-Pokorny’schen. Wórterbuches, 
BSLP. 28, Comptes rendus, p. 89: ,, Gr. bios est sans doute ancien. 
Mais il en faudrait déterminer la valeur sociale précise, et l'existence 
d'une forme isolée i.-e. *bhilo- est invraisemblable “, ganz abgesehen 
davon dass durch einen Bedeutungsansatz ,, in gutem Sinne eben- 
mässig, angemessen, gut, freundlich * (so Walde-Pokorny a.a.0.) 
der Bloomfield’schen Auffassung von altindoar. Gobhila- einiger- 
massen der Boden entzogen wird. Tatsache ist und bleibt — und 
deswegen schweigen sich manche Handbuchverfasser ja über diAos 
gänzlich aus —, dass das anlautende &- dank seiner entwicklungs- 
geschichtlichen Mannigfaltigkeit zu den  zweideutigsten inner- 
griechischen Lauten gehört (vgl Boisaeq p. xvii unten, Prellwitz ? 
p. xix unten), eine Tatsache, die ihrerseits wieder zur unausbleiblichen 


1 Ich habe Bl.'s Meinung ungekurzt vorgefuhrt, weil ich glaube, dass nicht jeder- 
mann diese einigermassen entlegene Verofentlichung zurhand haben wird. 
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Folge hat, dass jede mit #¿Aos arbeitende Wortverbindung an dieser 
Zweideutigkeit eben teilhat. Es ist deshalb auch nicht weiter verwun- 
derlich, dass — ein Kuriosum fir Graezisten! — E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS. 28, p. 129, altgriechisch d«Aeiv', to love“ und ¢iAqua 
, kiss ‘ eng verbindet mit Rajasthani pidr, Hindi piyar ,, love“ 
und ,, kiss ^, , containing the root of $(Àgua ", womit die Frag- 
würdigkeit der Bloomfield’schen Gleichung recht krüftig dargetan 
wird, und zwar nach Laut und Bedeutung. Soviel zum Griechischen 
(vgl. noch p. 861f.)1. Von der altindoarischen Seite her spricht gleich 
Mehreres ebenfalls entscheidend gegen Bloomfields Vermutung.. Da 
es sich hiebei um schlichte Tatsachen handelt, lasse ich sie in der 
gebotenen Kürze sprechen. Erstens hat Bloomfield nicht beda cc NN 
die relativ späte Bezeugtheit der beiden altindoarischen Eigennamen 

Gobhila- und Rebhila- zu dem geforderten erbverwandtschaftlichen 
Zusammenhang mit altgriechisch ¢iAos nicht sehr glücklich passt. 

Unter der Bloomfield'schen Voraussetzung würe vielmehr der ülteste 

Veda, also der Rgveda, gerade geeignet genug gewesen, Gobhila- und 

Rebhila~ zu beherbergen. In Wirklichkeit beherbergt er sie natürlich 

nicht. Zweitens hat Bloomfield mit keinem Worte auch nur angedeu- 

tet, dass das dem altgriechischen entsprechende altindoarische 

*bhila- nirgends sonstmehr nachzuweisen ist, ausser eben in den so 

zerlegten Eigennamen Go-bhila- und Re-bhila-. Von diesen zwei 

einzigen Belegen aber ist — drittens — einer von Bloomfield hand- 

greiflich missdeutet worden: Rebhila-, n.pr., das einfach mit dem 

funktionell noch später genau zu bestimmenden Ableitungsformans : 

-ila- zu dem bereits im Rgveda öfter vorkommenden rebhá-, m. 

‚Sänger, Sprecher, auch Eigenname eines Mannes “ gehört. Sollte 

Ähnliches etwa auch für den zweiten Beleg Gobhila- zutreffen ? Auf 

diese Frage endgültig zu antworten, ist hier noch nicht der Ort. 

Aber wir kónnen die Antwort wenigstens von der negativen Seite 

her schon vorbereiten, indem wir folgende Überlegung anstellen. 
Angenommen die Bloomfield’sche Zerlegung Go-bh ua: wäre richtig. 

Dann würde der Eigenname Go-bhila- eo ipso zwei Wortgruppen 

angehören, einer ersten morphologischen, in welcher das Nomen go- 

in Verbindung mit Nominibus des Anlauts bA- ° aufträte, einer zweiten, 
semasiologischen, welche Wörter der Bedeutungen ,, Besitzer, Freund, 


1 Vgl noch Franz Dirlmeier, des und Áe im vorhellenistischen Griechentum. 
Münchener Inauguraldissertation 1931; Paul Kretschmer, IF. 45, p. 267-71 (halt 
Boisacgs Zweifel für gerechtfertigt und sieht in ¢idos Lehnwort aus dem klein. - 
asiatischen Lydıschen ; Referat: Glotta 18, p. 238 unten und f.). 
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Herr, Meister, Verwandter “ mit dem Vorderglied go- vereinigt zeigte. 
Prüfen wir das Material! Es besteht in der Gruppe 1 aus folgenden 
Worten: ‘tgo-bhandira-, m. ,, eln bestimmter Wasservogel “, fgo- 
` bharty-, m. , Stier “ (Galanos !), go-bhdj-, adj. ,, ein Rind verdie- 
nend “, Go-bhànu-, m. n. pr., go-bhuj-, m. ,, Fürst, König “‘, go-bhrt-, 
m. „Berg, Fürst, König “. Der formale Befund ist eindeutig: bei 
jedem der sechs Komposita, welche das Nomen go- mit bh- Anschlüssen 
zeigen, ist das Nachglied unkomponiert entweder Laut für Laut oder 
in einer durch die Kompositionsregeln geringfügig veränderten 
Lautgestalt belegbar, und bei jedem der sechs Komposita ist die 
vorgenommene Auflósung deshalb auch zwanglos móglich. Ich stelle 
CER 3.Go-bhilg- (und seine Ableitungen) in diesem Form- und Sippen- 
Verband die emzige Ausnahme ist. In ganz derselben Linie verläuft 
die vorhin n&her bestimmte semasiologische Untersuchung. Die 
Beispiele sind: jgavi$a-, m. und Ttgavisvara-, m. ,, Besitzer von 
Kühen “, gavendra-, m. ,, tBesitzer von Kiihen“, tgavesa-, m. 
, Besitzer von Kühen “, tgavesvara-, m. ,, Besitzer von Kühen “, 
gópati-, m. ,, Herr der Rinderherden, Anführer, Herr, Fürst, König “, 
góbandhu-, adj. ,, mit der Kuh verwandt ", Gobalá-, m. n. pr. eines 
Mannes, Gobhatta-, m.n.pr. eines Dichters 1, gómant-, adj. ,, Rinder —, 
Kühe besitzend, reich an Kühen “, gomanta-, m. ,, f Rinderbesitzer “, 
Gomitra-, m.n.pr. eines Mannes, gomn-, m. ,, Besitzer von Rindern 
oder Kühen “, gósakhi-, adj. ,, Rinder besitzend “, gosuäman-, m. 
, Besitzer einer Kuh, — von Kühen “. Selbst wenn man die durch 
ihre Bedeutungsentwicklung etwas abrückende Gruppe gavís-, adj. 
„(nach Kühen) begierig“, gavisd-, adj. dasselbe, gávisti-, adj. 
, (Rinder) begehrend “ dazunimmt,. verändert sich das Gesamtbild 
nicht. In jedem der achtzehn Belege ist die in Gestalt eines selb- 
ständigen Wortes oder unselbständigen Formans auftretende zweite 
Komponente sauber ablósbar und sonst nachweisbar? ; nur bei 
Go-bhila- ware das nicht môglich. Zusammen mit dem schon durchge- 
sprochenen morphologischen Befund ergibt der gesamte Tatbestand 
1 Ich halte die Zerlegung Go-bhatta- fur die naturliche. An sich liesse sich im 
obigen Gesamtzusammenhang auch die Analyse Gobh-atta- erwagen. Aber gibt es 
sichere Beispiele fur ein derartiges Formans -(a)tta- ? Gekunstelt schiene mir Annahme 
von Haplologie : Gobhafta- < *Gobha-bhatia-. 

2 Insbesondere gilt dies fur gösakhr-, adj. < gö-sakhi-, ein Kompositum, das zu 
Go-bhila- nur scheinbare und zufallige Parallelitat aufweist. Auch dıe beı Hilka 
8.8.0. p. 120 in der Abteilung ,, Pferde- und Rinderbesitz “ aufgezahlten Per- 
sonennamen, die mit go-? (und seinen Kasus), ?.gava-, ?.gu-, ?-gva- zusammen- 
gesetzt sind, bieten nichts entfernt zu Gobhila- Passendes. Gobhwa- selbst ist gar nicht 

aufgefuhrt. S 
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wohl eine eindrucksvolle Wahrscheinlichkeit dafiir, dass Gobhila- 
eben nicht in die zwei Bestandteile Go + bhila- aufgelöst: werden 
darf. Anhangsweise bemerke ich noch, dass eine genaue Durch- 
forschung der re-Komposita zur selben Einsicht führt. Das 
Adjektivum revání- ,, besitzend, reich, -wohlhabend usw.“ ist zu 
beurteilen wie obiges gémant-, und Typen wie *re-sakhi- und 
Abnliches fehlen überhaupt gänzlich. Abschliessend muss somit 
festgestellt werden, dass Bloomfields Gobhila-Deutung restlos verfehlt 
ist, wie namentlich die genaue Prüfung des Anklang- und Sippen- 
Verbandes der go-Komposita gezeigt hat. Bloomfield hat bemerkens- 
werterweise den Eigennamen Gobhila- genau so missverstanden, 
wie er auch den vedischen Eigennamen Pedá- missverstanden hat 
(J. Wackernagel, Indoiranisches p. 406). Brauchbar aus der übrigen 
Darlegung Bloomfields ist nur etwas sozusagen Äusserliches, die durch 
ihn zum erstenmal hervorgehobene enge Beziehung zum Eigen- 
namen Rebhila-. Hierin liegt em von mir sogenannter sachlich- 
logischer Rest, den wir im Laufe der weiteren Untersuchung noch 
aufzugreifen haben. @obhila- aber erweist sich auf Grund der vorher- 
gegangenen Erwägungen’ als ein Trickbeispiel in der Gruppe der wirk- 
lichen go-Zusammensetzungen und verbindet sich in dieser Eigenschaft 
mit drei anderen Worten, mit: godhúma-, m. ,, Weizen ", das ja, wie 
gerade das lranische zeigt, gleichfalls ganz.andere Vorstufe hat ; 
golättikä-, f. ,, ein bestimmtes Tier “, was vor noch nicht langer Zeit 
von J. Charpentier falsch bestimmt worden ist; *gohira-, n. ,, Fuss- 
wurzel ", das mit unserem Gobhila- wirklich nichts zu tun hat, auch 
über den bekannten -b4-/h- und -r-/l- Austausch nicht, sondern von 
Hjalmar Frisk, Zur indoiranischen und griechischen Nominal- 
-bildung (Góteborg 1934), p. 48 wohl bedingt richtig zu 4 guh 
gezogen worden ist. Im Zusammenhang damit gewinnt dann 
schliesslich die von mir bis jetzt nicht gebuchte Tatsache an 
Bedeutung, dass schon Monier-Williams? Gobhila- nicht unter den 
go-Kompositis aufführt, mit anderen Worten dass er nicht an eine 
Zusammensetzung mit go- geglaubt hat. Alle bisher vorgebrachten 
Tatsachen, die der Ermittelung der Wahrheit förderlichen wie die 
ihr abtrüglichen, spielen keine Rolle bei dem nunmehr zu erórternden 
fünften Deutungsversuche, welcher von dem gerade vorhin 
genannten schwedischen Indologen Jarl Charpentier herrührt und 
IF. 29, p. 380 £. zu lesen steht. Charpentier, der — dies sei noch einmal 
betont! — weder die Ansicht Tods noch die Albrecht Webers 
noch die M. Bloomfields erwähnt, kommt mittelbar auf Gobhila- zu 
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sprechen. In der Hauptsache nämlich ist es ihm, wie schon die Uber- 
schrift seines kleinen Versuchs zeigt, um ‚Pkt. goha usw." zu tun, 
das er an vier, noch eingehend von mir zu besprechenden, Stellen 
des indoarischen Schrifttums (Desinamamala i 89; Jacobi, Aus- 
gewählte Erzählungen in Mähäräshtri p. 31, Z. 35 f.; Mrcchakatika 
ed. Stenzler p. 31, Zeile 3 von oben;  Devendraganis Vrtti zu 
Uttarädhyäyanasütra ii) aufzeigt und folgendermassen erklärt: 
„‘Mann’ ist also wahrscheinlich die ursprüngliche Bedeutung 
des, soviel ich weiss, noch nicht gedeuteten Wortes “ (p. 380 unten). 
,, Ich erkläre goka- aus *gobha- und führe es zu *g*öu- ‘Kuh’, also 
eigentlich ‘Stier’, dann ‘minnliches Tier’ im allgemeinen, ‘Mann’. 
Man vergleiche besonders vrsabhá-, rsabha-, pkt. Usabha-, usaha, 
durch welches Wort goha- wohl in seiner Bildung beeinflusst worden 
ist. Zu goha- stelle ich weiter ein Paar ai. Eigennamen, nämlich 
Gobhila-, N. des bekannten  Sütraverfassers (Gobhila- : goha 
= Paksila- : paksa-, usw.) . . ." 1 (p. 380 unten und f.). Es ist festzu- 
stellen, dass diese Darlegungen einiges Brauchbare und Wichtige 
enthalten, was sich für die Gesamtheit des Untersuchungsganges 
verwerten lässt. Ich rechne hieher, dass Charpentier als erster 
innerhalb der ganzen Traditionslinie Prakrit goha- nebst den dazu- 
gehörigen Literaturbelegen herangezogen und altindoar. Gobhila- 
zu goha- in eim bestimmtes Form-Verhältnis gebracht hat, wobei 
goha- augenfülig in seiner Rolle als Ausgangs- und zugleich. 
Mittelstück hervortritt. Ich rechne weiter hieher, dass durch die 
Proportion @obhila- ` goha- = paksa- : Paksila- gleichfalls zum 
erstenmal das Bildungsprinzip des Eigennamens Gob/sla- angegeben, 
wenn auch durchaus nicht schärfer bestimmt worden ist. Aber diesen 
brauchbaren Einzeltatsachen stehen grobe Mängel gegenüber, die viel 
nachdrücklicher ins Gewicht fallen und unbedingt hätten vermieden 
werden müssen und können. Merkwürdigerweise hat Charpentier 
selber teilweise auf diese schwachen Punkte hingewiesen, indem er 
aa. p. 381 f. folgende Einwände gegen seine eigene Deutung erhebt 
und unbereinigt stehen lässt: ,, Es scheint offenbar, dass *go-bha- 


1 Charpentier fahrt fort: ,, und vielleicht auch Guhila- n. pr. eines Fürsten, 
JAOS. 6, 518, was statt *Gohila- stehen kann, also eigentlich mit Gobhila- identisch 
sein sollte “. ,, Doch wird dies ein wenig fraglıch durch das lex. Wort guhila- n. 
‘Wald’, eigentlich * Versteck’, das zu guh ‘ verbergen’ gehört. Es ist namlich 
schwierig zu entscheiden, ob auch der Name Guhtla- zu dieser Wurzel gehoren soll “ 
(2.9.0. p. 8811). Charpentiers Zweifel ist berechtigt ; denn tatsächlich wird Guhila- 
Kurzform zu Namen wie Guhasena sein, was William Crooke — siehe unten! — 
ausgesprochen hat. 
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unter Anlehnung an vrsa-bha-, rsa-bha- zustandegekommen ist, da- es 
sonst.eine Bildung voraussetzte, fiir die kaum ein zweites Beispiel 
hervorgezogen werden könnte [sic !]. Denn wir haben ja das Suffix 
-bho- in Tiernamen hinter -n- Stämmen, z.B. vrsa-bha-, éAados usw., 
hinter A. Stämmen, z.B. gpidos , und -o- Stämmen, z.B. gardabha-, 
daneben finden sich Worte, wo die Vorsilbe wurzelhaft aussieht, s. 
Brugmann Grundr.? u, 1, 888 f. . Für eine Bildung *g*öu-bho- fehlt 
aber in anderen Sprachen jede Stütze [sic !], sie muss also auf speziell 
indischem Boden entstanden sein. Es wäre interessant zu wissen, 
ob die Prakrt-Sprachen noch andere derartige Bildungen ins Leben 
gerufen haben ; augenblicklich sind mir keine bekannt [sic !]". Eines 
Kommentars bedürfen die vorstehenden Sätze, welche von einer 
geradezu unbegreiflichen Sorglosigkeit zeugen,- wohl kaum. 
Charpentier hätte wahrhaftig besser daran getan, .auf die 
Etymologisierung des mittelindoarischen goha- ganz zu verzichten 
und sich damit zu begnügen, statt dessen schlicht auf die Möglich- 
keit eines Zusammenhangs mit altindoarisch Gobhila- aufmerksam 
zu machen. Denn bewiesen hat Charpentier diesen "Zusammenhang 
ebensowenig, wie er die Ausgangsform *g“oubho- bewiesen hat, em 
richtiges Wortungetüm vergewaltigender, konstruktiv-theoretischer 
Sprachbetrachtung, das ich hiemit ein für allemal auf sich beruhen 
lasse!, Aber damit nicht genug, hat sich Charpentier auch noch andere 


1 Charpentier hat sich noch nicht einmal die doch wirklich naheliegende Frage 
vorgelegt: falls -bho- in dem postulierten *guöubko- nicht das Tiernamenformans 
ist, kann es dann nicht die in der Nominalkomposition gern verwendete Ablautstufe 
-bha- der altindoarischen 4/bhà „glänzen, scheinen, strahlen * sein, wie z.B. in 
altindoarisch °-abha-, „ ahnlich ", oder °-nibha-, „ahnlich, gleich “? Für *gobha- 
= mittelindoarisch goha- ergàbe sich unter dieser Voraussetzung die Bedeutung 
»» wie das Rind (die Kuh, der Stier) aussehend “. Ich habe an Charpentiers Stelle 
die Prüfung dieser Frage mir vorgenommen und vollige Ergebnislosigkeit ermittelt. 
Erstens weist der ganze Nominal-Verband der 4/ bhà samt ihren zahlreichen 
Praepositionalbildungen gar nichts Entsprechendes auf, insbesondere nichts 
mit dem zu fordernden, sekundären Ausgang -ila- (wegen Gobhila-), und zweitens 
findet sich auch in der doch viel umfangreicheren allgemeinen Gruppe der -ila- Nomina, 
wie wir noch sehen werden, ebenfalls kem einziger Parallelfall. Da also Wortformen 
wie *°-abhila-, *°-nibhila- nicht vorkommen, ware es unsinnig, Gobhila- < *gobha- 
< *go + bha (< 4/ bhä) erklaren zu wollen. Nimmt man diesen Befund mit dem 
vorne gegen Tod ermittelten (p. 838 f.) zusammen, so ergibt sich erneut die Notwendig- ` 
keit, -bh- in Gobhila- zur Lautung Go- und nicht zum Ausgang -ila- zu ziehen. Durch 
die weiter unten vorzunehmende Prufung des Silbengrenze-Verbandes wird uns 
diese Notwendigkeit erhártet werden. Ich mache noch darauf aufmerksam, dass 
die rgvedischen -bha- Formans-Beispiele (vgl. Grassmann, Wörterbuch Sp. 1709, 
Kolonne 4 von links) samtlich dreisilbig sind und dass die sonstigen -bha- Belege 
(Grassmann 2.2.0. Sp. 1699, Kolonne 2 von links) lauter verbale. -bh- nr 
zeigen. Auch dieser Tatbestand spricht entschieden gegen *guoubho-. 
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Nachlässigkeiten zuschulden kommen lassen, die ihn ihrerseits 
gehindert haben, der Wahrheit entscheidend nahe zu kommen. Ich 
formuliere die wesentlichen Verstósse kurz und bezeichne damit eben- 
soviele wesentliche Untersuchungsaufgaben, denen wir zum Teil 
nachher noch zu genügen haben: erstens hat Charpentier keine 
kritische Behandlung der bis zu seiner Zeit vorliegenden Deutungs- 
versuche zum altindoarischen Eigennamen gegeben, ein Versäumnis, 
das im vorstehenden 1. Abschnitt meiner eigenen Studie ausgeglichen 
wird; zweitens hat Charpentier die Ausgangsform zu altindoarisch 
Gobhila- wie auch mittelindoarisch goha-, *gobha-, falsch und ohne 
genügende Unterlagen als go-bha- < *g%oubho- analysiert, wie ich 
bereits dargetan habe; Insbesondere fehlt — drittens — jeglicher 
Beweis dafür, dass dieses Nomen *go-bha- morphologisch durch 
(v)rsabha- usw. massgebend beeinflusst worden sei; die Ursache dieses 
Versagens ist — viertens — unschwer darin zu erkennen, dass 
Charpentier überhaupt keine scharfe, saubere Analyse der Grund- 
bedentung und der Bedeutungen des Nomens goha- versucht hat, nicht 
hat versuchen können, weil er den Stellen-Verband keiner vertieften 
Betrachtung würdigte ; und all dies war schliesslich — fünftens — 
bedauerlicherweise unausbleiblich, weil Charpentier, in unbekümmer- 
tem Drauflosetymologisieren der junggrammatischen Schule, eine 
rein individualistisch-subjektive, atomisierende Betrachtungsweise 
pflegte, statt sich in die geheimen Lebensregeln der Einzelsprache 
und ihrer assoziativen Gemeinschaftsverbände sorgsam einzufiihlen. 
Gegenüber dem so zu kennzeichnenden fünften Deutungsversuch 
- tritt der sechste und letzte mit weit weniger Ansprüchen auf. Er 
stammt von Taraporewala, ist oben bei Besprechung Tods und 
Webers bereits teilweise herangezogen worden und besagt (a.a.O. 
p. 147 unten und f.): ,, We begin at once to think of the famous 
Rajput clan — the Gohils — in connection with this name [Gobhila-]. 
There seems hardly any doubt that the two names are identical. . . . 
The meaning of the word gobhila itself is doubtful, and no guess could 
be ventured as to its etymology. The legend of their founder Goha, 
the ancestor of Bappà Rawal, is evidently another attempt at popular 
etymology to connect the name Goha with the sanskritic word guha 
(cave) [Op. cit., pp. 180 f.]“. Zu dieser Darlegung ist zu sagen, dass 
sie wissenschaftsgeschichtlich genau so von dem durch Taraporewala 
anscheinend unabhängig gemachten, glücklichen Fund des Zusammen- 
` hangs zwischen dem Rajputen-Namen Gohil und dem altindoarischen 
Namen Gobhila- beherrscht wird, wie in Charpentiers Versuch der 
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Hinweis auf mittelindoarisch goha- als brauchbarste Feststellung 
hervortritt. Im einzelnen wird zwar dieser Fund Gohil = Gobhila- 
noch einiger Bestätigung bedürfen, aber die Gleichung ist, auch auf- 
grund des p. 839 f. Vorgetragenen, so augenfálhg, dass ich für die 
weitere Untersuchung damit fest rechnen werde. Dass Taraporewala 
die Bedeutung des Wortes Gobhila selbst dann für zweifelhaft erachtet 
und hinsichtlich der Deutung keine Vermutung vorschnell wagt, ist im 
Rahmen des von ihm Gewollten als weiterer Gewinn zu buchen wie 
nicht anders auch seine kritische Haltung gegenüber der Tod’schen 
Erklärung des Eigennamens Goha. Hierin ist ihm, wie im Fall Gohil 
selbst, William Crooke mit gesundem Urteil vorausgegangen, indem 
er 2.2.0. p. 259 9 Tods Auffassung, Goha bedeute soviel wie ,, cave- 
born" (a.a.0. 1, p. 259), unnachsichtig als ,, folk-etymology “ 
bezeichnet 1. ; | 

2. Der erste Teil des. diachronistischen Untersuchungsweges ist 
damit zu Ende gegangen. Wir haben den altindoarischen Higen- 
namen (Gobhila- durch das abendländisch-nordamerikanisch- 
kolonialenglische Fachschrifttum hindurch verfolgt, die Traditionslinie 
durch Ausscheiden alles irgendwie Unrichtigen und Wertlosen sauber 
herauspräpariert und daneben ein paar richtig-wertvolle Tatsachen 
gefunden. Diese Tatsachen aber waren bedauerlicherweise von so 
vielen unscharfen Gedankenelementen durchsetzt, dass noch eine 
Reihe besonderer Untersuchungen sich als notwendig erwies, solche 
des Sach-Verbandes (zum Rajputen-Namen Gohil), des Silben- 
grenze-Verbandes, des Bedeutungs- und Stellen-Verbandes (zu 
den Wortformen mittelindoarisch goha-, altindoarisch Gobhila-), 
- schliesslich solche des Klang- und Form-Verbandes (-ila- Bildungen, 
insbesondere Rebhila-,  guh). Erst wenn diese Sonderprüfungen 


1 In das Guhilot/@rahilot-Problem lasse ich mich hier nicht ein, da mich diese 
Erörterung zu weit führen würde. Ich verweise statt dessen auf Crooke bei Tod 
1, p. 2591, wo an Ableitung beider Namen vom Herrschernamen Guha oder Guhasena 
(559-567 a. D.) gedacht ist. Ausserdem belehrt uns Tod 1, p. 2601 selber, dass die 
alte Bezeichnung Goh, nicht Gehlot (durch Umschrift bedingte Seitenform zu den 
obigen Guhilot/Grahilot) sei. Auch aus diesem Grunde erweist sich eine Erörterung 
des Problems als nicht vordringlich. Schliesslich sei noch auf Elliot-Beames 


2.8.0. 1, p. 90-2 aufmerksam gemacht, die von einer Form agata = Gahlot 


ausgehen und nützliche geschichtliche Einzelheiten bringen, aber in der sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Erlàuterung des Namens sicher in die Irre gehen. Denn weder 
die Ableitung von dem Namen eines Sklavenmüdchens, Gahla, noch die von Beames 
befürwortete Herkunft ,, from a form Guhildvant, or ‘ Guhila’s people’ “ wird 
heute mehr anerkannt werden, ganz zu schweigen von dem volksetymologischen 
Versuch, den Höhlennamen zu Ehren zu bringen. Ich selber denke an Guhilaputra-, 
n. pr., das ja tatsachlich belegt ist (vgl. pw. s.v. Guhila-). 


f 
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befriedigend geklärt sind, brauchen wir nicht mebr von den von mir 
. so genannten sachlich-logischen ` Besten zu sprechen, die sich aus der 
Erforschungsgeschichte des Eigennamens Gobhila- so mannigfaltig 
entwickeln liessen. 

9. Stellen wir zu diesem Zwecke die Vorfrage, ob uns die-Fort- 
setzerin der diachronistischen Gesamtlinie, die einheimisch-indische 
Sprachwissenschaft, nicht doch bei der Beremigung dieser sachlich- 
logischen Reste behilflich sein kónne, so ist mit einem runden Nein 
zu antworten. Soviel ich sehe, spielt die Frage des Namens Gob/nia- 
bei Nairuktas und Vaiyäkaranas gar keine Rolle, und dies aus einer 
ganz verständlichen Sachlage heraus: man fand für Gobhila- nicht 
den traditionell notwendigen Anhalt. an einer Verbalwurzel!. Es ist 
deswegen auch erklärlich, warum das Mittel-Indoarische nicht weiter 
Notiz von dem Namen nimmt, eine Tatsache, die etwa durch. das 
Verhalten des Pali beispielhaft belegt wird *.. Ungefördert, aber auch 
ungehindert stehen wir damit vor den nun folgenden synchronistischen 
Betrachtungsweisen, die uns dem endgültigen Ziele zuführen sollen. 

. 4. Als erster Aufgabenkreis ist sinngemäss in Angriff zu nehmen 
der Sach-Verband, der den Gohils angeschlossen ist und seinerseits 
wiederum in mehrere Teilaufgaben zerfällt. Leider fliesst das Material 
sehr spärlich. . Eine Reihe sonst ausgezeichneter Einzel- und Sammel- 
werke versagen völlig 3, und Sri Muni Jinvijayas Studie ,, Käthiyäwär 
adi ke Gohil “‘ (erschienen in der Zeitschrift ,, Nagari 13, No. 4, 
Magh, Sam. 1989 und angezeigt in ,, Annual bibliography of Indian 
archeology for the year 1933, p. 84, No. 358), die vermutlich tiefer 


1 Ich brauche in diesem Zusammenhang nicht eigens zu betonen, dass mit der 
Grammatikerwurzel *bhil ,, bhedane “ (dazu die Formen bhilati, bhelayati) umso 
weniger anzufangen ist, als 4/ bhil mit go- so gut wie nichts zu schaffen hat. 

2 Man vergleiche die einschlügigen Worterbücher sowie Edward Muller, Pali proper 
' names (— Journal of the Pali Text Soc. 1888, p. 1-107, besonders p. 29 f.). 

3 ,, The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. xxi. Pushkar to Salween“. New edition 
(Oxford 1908) enthalt nichts, weder etwas unter Goha, noch etwas zu dem Stich- 
wort Gohil(s), noch auch etwas in dem grossen Artikel Räjpütäna. Ebenso 
versagt Sir Athelstane Baines, Ethnography (castes and tribes) (= Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie und: Altertumskunde ii. Bd., 5. Heft); der Name Gohil 
wird auch nicht im ,, Caste index “ (p. 153-165) erwahnt. Vergeblich sucht man 
schliesslich Belehrung bei Sir Herbert Risley, The people of India (Calcutta-London 
1908), bei H. H. Wilson, Glossary of judicial and revenue terms and of useful words 
oceurting in official documents . . . (London 1854), bei Hermann Goetz, Epochen 
der indischen Kultur (Leipzig 1929), bei K. P. Jayaswal, History of India 150 A.D. 
to 350 A.D. (Lahore 1933), in der sonst vorzüglichen ,, Enciclopedia Italiana “, in 
Hastings, , Encyclopedia of religion and ethics“ (Edinburgh 1908-1926). Wie 
oft doch muss ein Gelehrter, der mit wichtigen oder mindestens nicht unwichtigen 
Einzelfragen beschaftigt ist, bekennen dass er nahezu allein auf sich gestellt ist ! 
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in die ganze Sache eingeführt hätte, ist mir leider trotz allen 
Bemühungen nicht zugänglich gewesen.  Nichtsdestoweniger ist, 
namentlich auch wenn wir das vorne p. 838 f. aus Tod 1, p. 137 f. und 
p. 839 f. aus Elliot-Beames(-Hall) Angeführte hier einbauen, eine 
einigermassen geschlossene Tatsachenlinie skizzierbar. Die Gohils 
sind ein hervorragendes Geschlecht, das seinen Ursprung vom 
Sonnengott Sürya selbst ableitet und das in verschiedenen, von Tod 
3.4.0. näher bezeichneten Landschaften ee und überhaupt 
Vorderindiens eine wichtige Rolle gespielt hat. . . und noch heutigen- 
tages spielt. Denn „the chief . . . [z. B. des Native state 
Bhavnager oder Bhaunagar ,, in. the Kaiawa agency, Bombay “] 
is head of the famous clan of the Gohel Rajputs of Kathiawar. The 
Gohel Rajputs are said to have settled in the district about 1260 " ! A.D. 
Mit diesem Doppel-Datum kommen wir zu dem zweiten, wichtigen 
zeitlichen Stützpunkt, zu dem kurzen, viel zu kurzen Satze 
Sir Wolseley Haigs in ,, The Cambridge History of India “ 3, p. 521 
oben, wonach ,,in Marwar communities of Gohels, Chauhans, and 
Pawars disputed the authority of the Pratihäras or Parihärs “. Leider 
gibt Sir Wolseley Haig keine genaue Jahreszahl, aber unmittelbar 
vorher nennt er in anderem Zusammenhang ,, 1156 n. Chr. ; das 
ganze 20. Kapitel zudem, dem die Stelle entnommen ist, behandelt 
» The native states of Northern India from a.p. 1000 to 1526“, 
sodass wir mithilfe schliesslich der Gesamttafel ,, Chronology “ (z.B. 
p. 666 o., 667 f.) in eine geschichtliche Teilage uns hineinversetzt 
sehen, welche durch die Jahreszahlen 1128, 1210, 1212 A.D. ungefähr 
abgegrenzt wird. Zwischen das Ràjàtum der Gegenwart und das 
Clantum des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. aber schiebt sich eine 
bisher völlig übersehene Tatsache ein, welche nicht nur literargeschicht- 
lich Sanskrit und Präkrit miteinander verbindet, sondern auch zwischen 
altindoarisch Gobhila-, mittelindoarisch goha- und neuindoarisch Gohil 
die bisher fehlende Brücke schlägt. Diese Tatsache erscheint in einem 
Variantenvers des für Edelleute bestimmten epischen Gedichtes 
Viracaritra des Ananta (vor 1400 n. Chr.), ist uns durch H. Jacobis 
verdienstliche Ausgabe in den ,, Indischen Studien “ 14 (pp. 97-160, 
genau 2.2.0. p. 99 5 zugänglich gemacht worden und stammt letzten 
Endes von dem Jaina Bhävaratna, dem Verfasser des Kommentars 


i Einzige Angabe aus ,, The Encyclopedia Britannica. Fourteenth edition. 1929 " 
3, p. 494, Sp. 2, die unter dem Stichwort Gohel selbst gar nichts bringt. Zeitlich 
etwas später ist der Inhalt der Gedichtstrophe anzusetzen, die p. 8401 in Übersetzung 
wiedergegeben ist. Konig Prthviräja ist 1193 a. D. gefallen. 
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Sukhabodhikä (1712 n. Chr.). Der Variantenvers, der, wie gesagt, 
eine Zufügung Bhavaratnas ist, lautet: ` 


» Yudhisthiro sbhüt kila rajavamsajah, 
sa räjaputrah Paramaravamsabhih | 
éri Vikramárko, nanu Salivahano 
Gohillabhür vai, Vijaydbhinandanah | 
Sisodardnvayabhavo bhavisyati, 
tato stra Nagarjuna samjnako nrpah 


DÉI 


Es ist klar, dass dieser zu einem mittelalterlichen Texte spät 
bezeugte Vers mit genealogisch-kosmogonischen, ja geradezu rein 
mythengeschichtlichen Vorstellungen spielt!, aber es ist sprachge-. 
schichtlich ebenso klar, dass im sonst nirgends mehr belegten 
Eigennamen Gohilla- inmitten altindoarischer Wortstaffage ein 
Präkritismus auftritt, dass nach guten Regeln der Wortbildungslehre 
Gohilla- = Gobhila- ist, dass zu beiden mittelindoarisch goha-, m. 
die Ausgangsform bildet 2, und dass durch obigen Vers auch die sachliche 
Bindung mit dem ebenfalls Laut für Laut gleichen Rajputennamen 
Gohil gewonnen ist. Mit diesem Ergebnis ist ein grosser Schritt vorwärts 
getan. Sofort stellt sich uns aber folgende Erwägung in den Weg: 
das im Sanskrit auftretende Prakrit-Lehnwort Gohilla- steht wohl 
zweifellos mit einem fürstlichen Stammbaum in engem Zusammenhang 


1 So im wesentlichen nach A. Weber, ZDMG. 24, p. 398 f., besonders p. 399!, 
wo kurz auf Elliot, Memoirs on the North-Western provinces of India 1, p. 91, 92 
(ed. Beames) aufmerksam gemacht ist; p. 839 und p. 839? f. ; Webers Lesarten und 
Lesartenvermutungen sind übrigens in Jacobis Abdruck grossenteils berucksichtigt. 
Eine Übersetzungswiedergabe des sprachlich ziemlich einfachen Verses erübrigt 
sich wohl. Über den Eigennamen Gohilla- nur das Notigste im pw. s.v. (nichts 
im PW. und in Richard Schmidts Nachtragen). — Zum Viracaritra bringen lediglich 
das Landlaufige: Victor Henry, Les littératures de l'Inde (Paris 1904), p. 250 f. ; 
A. Berriedale Keith, A history of Sanskrit literature (Oxford 1928), p. 292 unten ; 
M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 3, p. 342 f., 342? (ohne,, Nachträge 
und Verbesserungen “). = 

2 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen $ 595 -(p. 402-4): ,, Dialektisch 
uberaus haufig ist -ılla, das für -ilá steht (š 194)“. Als Beispiel nenne ich aus vielen : 
ganthilla- = granthila-. Uber das Suffix -illa- handelt auch Alfred C. Woolner, Intro- 
duction to Prakrit? (in den ,, Panjab University Oriental Publications “), Calcutta 
1928, p. 77 unten und f. Ihm zufolge ist -illa- üblich in Mähärästri, Jaina-Mähärästri 
und Ardha-Magadhi. An Beispielen bringt er kesarilla- (zu kesara-), bähirilla- 
, external é, gämilla- ,, peasant“, puvvilla- ,, previous“. Wiederum ist an der 
Gleichung Gohil = Gohilla- = Gobhila- ebensowenig zu zweifeln wie an der 
Ableitung dieser Namendreiheit aus einem vorauszusetzenden *gobha-. 
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und das mit ihm identische Rajputenwort Gohil bezeichnet ebenso 
zweifellos ein Adelsgeschlecht -hohen Rangs, aber ist es -angesichts 
eines so klaren Sachverhalts denn nicht kulturgeschichtlich haltlos, 
beide Wortformen mit Gobhila- zu verbinden, dem altindoarischen. 
Eigennamen, der zwar sprachlich seinen Fortsetzern genauestens 
gleicht, aber doch eben einen Brahmanen, einen Priester, einen schrift- 
stellernden Theologen meint ? So merkwiirdig es klingt: der Wider- 
spruch, der in dieser Frage liegt, ist nur scheinbar, er ist auflósbar im 
Lichte klarerhellter kulturgeschichtlicher Vorgänge. Die Gohils waren, 
wie uns Tod erzühlt, ,,a distinguished race: it claims to be 
Suryavansi, and with some pretension " und ,, the ancient Gohils 
“of the land of Kher", expelled and driven to Gohilwal, have lost sight 
of their ancestry “ (Tod 1, p. 266 unten und £.)*. Diese drei Umstände, 
aus denen ich den mit dem Stichwort ,, Suryavansi “ besonders 
hervorhebe, rücken die Möglichkeit sehr nahe, dass die Gohils 
(Gohillas) samt ihrem Stammvater Goha ursprünglich überhaupt keine 
Ksatriyas und Ràjanyas waren, sondern Angehórige des Brahmanen- 
standes, ein Übergang, der uns in der Tat für mehrere Rajputen- 
Clans einwandfrei bezeugt ist. Crooke erzählt nämlich in der 
,, Introduction " des 1. Tod'schen Bandes p. xxxiii f: folgende lehrreichen 
Hergänge : ,, Hence arose the legend . . ., which describes how, by 
a solemn act of purification or initiation, under the superintendence of 
one of the ancient Vedic Rishis [sic !] or inspired saints, the ‘ fire-born ’ 
septs were created to help the Brahmans in repressig Buddhism, 


1 Aus diesem Grunde wäre es auch ein vergebliches Bemuhen, die Lehrerliste des 
zum Säma-Veda gehorigen Vamsa-Brähmana heranzuziehen, auf die nach dem 
Vorgang Albrecht Webers Taraporewala a.a.O. p. 147 f. aufmerksam macht. Diese 
Liste zahlt insgesamt 59 Lehrer auf, die von Brahman Svayambhü selbst angeführt 
werden und als ersten menschlichen Vertreter Kasyapa haben. Der 26. Lehrer in 
Deszendenz von diesem ist Rädha Gautama, der'seinerseits zwei Schuler hat; einer 
davon ist Gobhila. Vgl. noch Max Müller, A history of ancient Sanskrit literature 
(London-Edinburgh 1859), p. 436 f. und p. 442 unten. So wenig wie diese Lehrerliste 
Tührt auch die von Crooke bei Tod 1, p. xxxiv f. und von Tod 1, p. 259 f. selbst erzáhlte 
Goha-Sage weiter, welche die Übertragung der Konigswurde von den Bhils an den 
Stammvater Goha berichtet. Wer annehmen wollte, dies legendare Ereignis habe eine 
Spur in dem Nameri Gobhila- hinterlassen, der würde schnell durch die Uberlie- 
ferungsgeschichte des Bhil-Namens widerlegt. Denn alt und richtig bezeugt ist 
‚eben nur die Form Bhilla- (vgl. PW., pw., Schmidts Nachträge, Hobson-Jobson 
8.v.). Damit scheidet auch die schon in anderem Zusammenhang berührte Möglichkeit 
‘einer  Haplologie, Annahme einer Form *Gobha-bhila-, aus, ganz abgesehen 
von all den gewichtigen Grunden, die bisher schon fur eine Auflösung Gobh-ila- 
gesprochen haben. Auch der zeitliche Abstand spricht gegen die Annahme einer 
derartigen Beziehung zwischen Gobhila-, Goha und dem Namen der Bhils, da die 
iHerrschaftsübernahme nach allem, was wir wissen, wesentlich EES als der vedische 
Name Gobhila- anzusetzen ist. 
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Jainism, or other heresies, and in establishing the ancient traditional 
Hindu social policy... This privilege was, we are told, confined to four 
septs, known as Agnikula, or ‘fire-born’, the Pramar, Parihär, 
Chälukya or Solanki, and the Chauhan “. Ähnlich berichtet Crooke 
, Introduction “ 1, p. xxxiv f.: ,, The actual conqueror of Chitor, 
Bapa or Bappa, is said in inscriptions to have belonged to the 
branch known as Nagar, or ‘City’ Brahmans which has its present 
headquarters at the town of Vadnagar in the Baroda state. This 
conversion of a Brahman into a Rajput is at first sight startling, but 
the fact implies that the institution of caste, as we observe it, was then 
only imperfectly established, and. there was no difficulty in believing 
that a Brahman could be ancestor of a princely house which now 
claims descent from the sun “. Man erinnere sich, dass die Gohils, 
nach der Feststellung Sir Wolseley Haigs, zusammen mit den Chauhan 
im Kampf gegen die Parihars standen und dass der Heros eponymos 
der Gahlots nach inschriftlichem Zeugnis Gobhila- war. Dann wird 
der Schluss unvermeidlich, dass der Ahnherr der Gohils und Gohillas 
ein Samaveda-Theologe Gobhila (<*Gobha-> Goha-) durchaus gewesen 
sem kann. 

5. Die Môglichkeit eines solch lehrreichen kulturgeschichtlichen 
Zusammenhangs lässt sich aber auch auf sprachgeschichtlich bedeu- 
tungsmüssige Weise dartun durch eine Untersuchung des Stellen- 
Verbandes, den Charpentier nur oberflächlich geprüft hat. Und 
diese Untersuchung wird, bildlich gesprochen, zum Brückenbogen 
werden, der vom sicheren zeitlichen Standort der Gohil-Ansãtze 
im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (p. 851 unten) über die einzelnen 
Datierungspunkte hinweg vorstossen wird in den ungestützten 
Raum spätvedischen Altertums, dem wir andererseits den Eigen- 
namen Gobhila- zuweisen müssen. Damit zur Sache! Das mittel- 
indoarische Nomen goha-, m. kommt an 4 Stellen des indoarischen 
` Schrifttums vor, wie hier nochmals wiederholt sei: in der 
Desinämamälä des Hemacandra, in der Kommentarerzählung 
» Udayana " zum jinistischen Uttarajjhayana, in der Vrtti des 
Devendragani sowie im II. Akte der Mrechakatika. Eine unmittelbare 
Verbindung mit der geschichtlichen Atmosphäre der Gohils wird 
dadurch hergestellt, dass drei dieser Zeugnisse dem gleichen Zeitraum 
angehóren: Hemacandra hat von 1088-1172 n. Chr. gelebt und 
Devendragani ausgangs des 11. und anfangs des 12. Jahrhunderts 
n. Chr. gewirkt. Zu den 4 Stellenbelegen insgesamt ist Folgendes zu 

sagen. Mittelindoarisch goha-, m. erscheint zunächst Desinämamälä 
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1i 891, m der Pua Ausgabe p. 102 oben (ohne ,, Corrections 
and Additions T 
„ gühammi gähuli gäyarigoä gaggarie a 

gämapahäne gämanigämaüdaggämagohagohä ya“, ein Vers, der in 
dem uns angehenden Stück erläutert wird : ,, gämant gämaüdo gämagoho 
goho ete cätvaro spi gramapradhandrthah | goho bhata ityanye | purusa 
ityeke | “.. Aus dieser Stelle und ihrer Glossierung lernen wir, dass 
Charpentier irreführend als einzige Bedeutung nur die Kommentierung 
durch bhata-, m. und als Übersetzung damit nur etwa ,, Soldat, 
Söldner " angegeben hat, während die so belangreiche dritte 
Bedeutung — goha- mit drei Synonymen zusammen = ,, Haupt- 
person des Dorfes, (Dorf)vorsteher " — einfach unterdrückt worden 
ist. Die Bedeutungsfixierung ,, purusa ityeke “, also etwa ,, Mann, 
Mensch ' wirkt, wie schon jetzt festgestellt werden kann, reichlich 
allgemein. Das zweite Vorkommen des mittelindoarischen Wortes 
goha-, m. ist in Hermann Jacobis ,, Ausgewählten Erzählungen in 
Mähäräshtri " p. 31, Zeile 35 f. aus der Kommentargeschichte 
» Udayana “ zum Uttarajjhayana gebucht. Das Satzstück lautet: 
„esa raya tava mama piyà, anne ya gohá ^?, was Charpentier unter 
Zuhilfenahme von Laksmivallabhas Kommentierung ,, apare mattulyah 
ke spi räjäno na santi“ (a.a.0. p. 380?) ganz zutreffend übersetzt: 
Dieser König hier ist ja mein Vater, die anderen (Könige) sind lauter 
Soldaten “ 3. Ohne dass ich mich weiter in die Einzelheiten der reichlich 
verschachtelten Geschichte emzulassen brauche, kann einfach festgestellt 
werden, dass die Bedeutung ,, Söldner, Soldat “ hier der bereits 
behandelten zweiten Angabe der Desinämamälä angemessen ist. 
An der dritten Stelle des goha- Vorkommens ist das aber bereits 
nicht mehr der Fall. Es handelt sich hiebei, wie schon angegeben, 
um die von Devendragani verfasste Vrtti zu dem Uttarajjhayana, 
III. Kapitel, die von Charpentier a.a.0. p. 380? ganz kurz ohne 


1 Ich benutze ,, The Desinämamälä of Hemachandra " Edited with critical 
notes, a glossary and a historical introduction by R. Pischel and G. Bühler. Part I. 
Text and critical notes, by Pischel (= Bombay Sanskrit Series. No. xvii). Bombay 
1880. Der Variantenapparat enthalt nichts Bemerkenswertes. 

2 Jacobi 2.2.0. ,, Worterbuch-“, p. 107, Sp. 1 unten gibt das Landlaufige: 
„goha (DK. 2, 89 goko bhatah) Soldat 31, 36 “. 

3 Ahnlich John Jacob Meyer, Hindu tales. An English translation of Jacobi's 
Ausgewahlte Erzählungen in Mähäräshtri (London 1909), p. 108: ,, Agam she 
reflected: " Pl enjoy the objects of enjoyment. As regards this king now, he is my 
father ; and the others are simply soldiers’ “. Oder, wie Meyer in einer Anmerkung 
noch beifugt, ,, his soldiers " (sonst keine Bemerkungen und auch keine ,, Corrections 
and additions "). Tatsachlich heisst es spater (p. 109 unten): ,, Then in the month 
of Jettha, Udäyana hurriedly took the field together with the ten kings [his vassals] “. 
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Weiterungen erwähnt und von Jacobi, ZDMG. 38, p. 2 unten und ff. 
abgedruckt worden ist. Der Text liest: ,, goha swärävehim bheravam 
karenti“; Jacobi übersetzt richtig ,, die Diener machen einen schrecken- 
erregenden (Lärm) durch (Nachahmung von) Schackalgeheul " (a.a.0. 
p. 4 unten), und eine Randglosse in der Handschrift B. erläutert den 
Ausdruck gohã (nom. plur. masc.) durch ,, subhatäh “°, was ebenfalls 
soviel wie ,, Sdldling, Soldat “ besagt. Letzten Endes kann diese 
Angabe aber nicht stimmen, denn die vom Fürsten ausgesandten 
gohä werden im Zusammenhang der Erzählung ganze 3 Zeilen vorher 
schlecht und recht puris@ genannt und man sieht schwer ein, warum 
das gleiche Wort nicht auch sofort nachher hätte verwendet werden 
kónnen. Da dies tatsächlich eben nicht geschehen ist, kónnen goha- und 
purisa- nicht völlig synonym sein. Und nun gewinnt aufeinmal die 
Satzangabe ein veründertes Gesicht: die goha erscheinen da ja als 
menschliche Wesen, welche—vielleicht durch Täuschung oder Ver- 
kleidung—Lürm, Radau hervorbringen. Sollte hierin etwa die purisa- 
von goha- abrückende Bedeutungsschattierung stecken *. Diese 
-entscheidende Frage ist, soviel ich sehe, mit Ja zu beantworten, 
sobald wir uns der vierten und ältesten goha- Stelle zuwenden. Es ist 
der 4. Auftritt des IT. Aktes in der Mrechakatikà. Die Szene ist wohl 
so bekannt, dass ich bloss mit ganz knappen Strichen zu skizzieren 
brauche. _ Der Bader, ,,der zehn Goldstiicke schuldig ist", hat 
Reissaus genommen, verfolgt von dem Bankhalter und einem Spieler, 
und ist in einen Tempel geflüchtet. Hier postiert er sich als Statue 
hin und wird im schweigsamen Halbdunkel des leeren Góttertempels 
nicht erkannt, obwohl Bankhalter, und Spieler an dem vermeintlichen 
. hölzernen. Bilde rütteln. Der Verfolgung müde, setzen sich Bankhalter 
und Spieler, wie wir annehmen dürfen, und spielen verschiedene 
Spiele. Der arme Bader, welcher natürlich in seiner selbstange- 
.nommenen Maske alles mitbeobachtet, wird erneut von der Spiellei- 
denschaft gepackt, und, während die beiden anderen wegen der 
Reihenfolge in einen kurzen Woriwechsel geraten, lässt er die Maske 
fallen, bricht das mühsame Sehweigen, tritt von der anderen Seite 
rasch heran und spricht: ,, Sollte ich nicht dran sein? * Darauf 
der Spieler: ,, laddhe gohe ! ‘‘. Charpentier übersetzt den Ausrufesatz : 
„der Kerlist gefunden “. In der Tat ist dies der ungefähre Sinn der 
Situation, weswegen auch die einheimischen Kommentare sowohl 
wie die modernen Übersetzer nicht anders formulieren 1 aber es ist 


: Ich gebe eine Auswahl des Wissenswertesten. Das Suvarnälamkarana zur 
Stelle deutet gohe mit purusah ; ebenso die Mycchakatikã-Ausgabe? von Kásinüth 
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doch eben nur der ungefähre Sinn. In Wirklichkeit aber wird der 
goha- auch in dieser kóstlichen Szene als ein männliches, menschliches 
Wesen gefasst, das sprechend Verkleidung und Schweigen bricht. 
,, Bursche, Kerl, Mann “ als Wiedergabe für ,, goha " ist folglich zu 
blass, zu allgemein, zu schwach. Ich schlage vor, diesem Erfordernis 
durch eine Übersetzung ,, da haben wir den Sprecher (Lürmmacher, 
Radaumacher) ! " zu genügen, ohne dass freilich diese deutsche 
Übertragung alle Ansprüche befriedigte. ^ Mittelindoarisch goha-, 
m. bedeutet also ,, (in Aufputz, Verkleidung) auftretender Sprecher “, 
eine Feststellung, die umso nachdrücklicher wirkt, als sie durch eine 
klar analysierbare Textaussage des 4.-5. nachchristlichen Jahrhun- 
derts gedeckt wird und bisher von niemandem erkannt worden ist. 
Dies Ergebnis wird bestätigt uud fortgeführt durch den Stichwort- . 
artikel goha- in Pandit Hargovind Das-Sheths Päia-Sadda-Mahannavo. 
A comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi dictionary with Sanskrit equivalents, 
quotations and complete references (Calcutta 1928) 2, p. 381, Sp. 1, 
der folgendermassen lautet: ,, goha pum [de] 1 gämva ka mukhiya ; 
(de 2, 86) | 2 bhata, subhata, yoddhà ; (de 2, 86; maha) | 3 jára, 
upapati; (upapr 215) | 4 sipähi, pulisa; (upapr 335) | 5 purusa, ädami, 
manusya; (mecha 57) |“. Dazu treten die Zusätze in Band 4 (Pari- 
sista), p. 1240, Sp. 1 unten: ,, goha pum [de] 1 kotaväla adi krüra 
manusya ` (sukha 3,9) | 2 vi. grämina, grämya ` (sukha 2; 13) | “. 
Indem ich die beiden zusätzlichen Bedeutungsangaben in die vor- 
kergehende, übrigens sehr geschickte Bedeutungsanordnung einbaue, 
erhalte ich unter Verzicht auf die wohl überflüssigen Stellenbelege 
folgende Übersetzung: ,,goha-, m. Erster (Häuptling, Vorsteher) 
eines Dorfes, einer Stadt, eines Districts; Soldat, Söldner, 


Pändurang Parab (Bombay 1904) ,, labdhah purusah “ und im Subkommentar ,, gohe 
purusah manusyah “ ; ebenso die fünfte, von Vêsudev Laxman Shastri Papsikar 
durchgesehene Ausgabe (Bombay 1922) ,,labdhah purusah“, „gohe purusah 
manusyak “. Otto Böhtlingk, MrkKhakatika, d.i. Das irdene Wagelchen, ein dem 
Konig Cüdraka zugeschriebenes Schauspiel. Übersetzt (St. Petersburg 1877), p. 31: 
,, Den Kerl hätten wir “ (in den ,, Anmerkungen “ p. 187 gar nichts) ; Ludwig Fritze 
in seiner metrischen Übertragung (Chemnitz 1879), p. 59: ,, Da haben wir den 
Burschen * (ohne jede Bemerkung); Hermann Camillo Kellner, Vasantaséná? 
(Leipzig 1894), p. 52: ,, Der Kerl ist erwischt ! “ (ohne Anmerkung) ; Arthur William 
Ryder, The little clay cart (= Harvard oriental series volume nine; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1905), p. 31: ,, We've got our man“ (ohne jede Bemerkung); 
Mrechakatikä (ed. Stenzler, Bonnae 1847) p. 31, Zeile 3 von oben (die Textstelle), 
p. 191 (Glossierung der Präkjtabhäsävyäkhyä: „labdhah purugah"), p. 253 
,, Adnotationes" (,, sire in familiari Mahrattorum sermone usurpatur de 
viro adolescente, homuncione “, eine Stelle, die sofort aus dem Folgenden verständ- 
lich wird). | 
VOR, VITI. PARTS 2 AND 3. i ` 55 
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Kriegsmann, Sepoy ; Stationskommandant usw., überhaupt ein stolzer 
Herr; Buhler, Liebhaber ; Bauer, bäurisch, Dorfbewohner, linkisch, 
roh, ungebildet, ungeschliffen ; [Mann, Mensch, menschliches Wesen, 
Person überhaupt] “+. Da die in Klammern stehende letzte Bedeutung 
nur dem Zeugnis der Mrechakatikà zuliebe angenommen ist und, 
wie ich oben p. 855 f. gezeigt habe, zugunsten einer sinnfälligeren 
Übersetzung aufgegeben werden muss, haben wir eine Bedeutungs- 
summe, deren einzelne Teile unschwer und vor allem überzeugend 
aus der angenommenen Grund- und Ausgangsbedeutung ,, (in Aufputz 
auftretender) Sprecher “ erklärt werden können. Der Sachverhalt ist 
so schlagend, dass ich mich mit wenigen kurzen, indischen und 
ausserindischen Hinweisen begnügen darf. Ich erinnere an die indische 
Dorfverfassung des Panchäyat, die einen eigenen Vertreter des 
Dorfes der Regierung gegenüber oder daneben den Dorfobersten, den 
Lambardar, vorsieht. Bei Verhandlungen mit höheren Instanzen 
musste dieser Dorfschulze — und war es eine grössere Siedlung, Bürger- 
meister — gar oft als bäurisch, linkisch, roh, ungebildet erscheinen. 
Handelte es sich um die Verwaltung einer grösseren Gebietseinheit, 
so kam dafür nur der Angehörige einer Adels- und Ksatriya- 
Familie infrage, der zugleich, der ganzen Atmosphäre jener frühmittel- 
alterlichen Zeiten entsprechend, ein Kriegsmann war. Die Gohils 
als Clan waren solche Kriegsleute, und es scheint mir kein Zufall, dass 
in der oben p. 840! angeführten Liedstrophe die Wendung ,, fierce as 
steel ‘ im Urtext ,, loha krüra “ lautet. Von hier zur Definition der 
Sukhabodhatika, der goha sei ,, krüra manusya“ führt eine gerade 
Linie. Die Bedeutung ,, Buhle, Liebhaber “ ist, wie wir unten noch 
sehen werden, aus einem Nebengebrauch der in *gobha- steckenden 
Wurzel voll zu verstehen : esist das männliche Wesen, das abends oder 
nachts, kurzum unter abenteuerlicheren Umständen, durch Gesang oder 
Vortrag die Gefühle der Angebeteten erregt; daher auch die von Stenzler 
oben p. 857! gebuchte Angabe, goho werde in der Umgangssprache 
der Mahratten vom vir adolescens, homuncio gebraucht. So bleibt nur 
noch die Bedeutung ,, Soldat, Söldner “‘unbesprochen. Sie ist indessen 


1 Der Verfasser gibt keine Sanskritentsprechung, wie sonst, in Klammern, was sehr 
bemerkenswert ist; keinerlei Berichtigungen. Ein Wort gohil{ija- ist nicht auf. 
gefuhrt. Die Abkurzungen bedeuten: pum = pumlinga ; [de] = desi- oder desya- 
Sabda ` upapr = upadesapada ; mrecha == myechakatika ; sukha, = sukhabodhatikã 
(Uttarâdhyayanasya.  Hastalikhita) ; vi. = visayatyägopadesakulaka. ^ Hastali- 
khita ; oder = visegana.—Da ich uber kofavala- nirgends etwas ermitteln konnte — 
auch nicht bei Apte und Monier- Williams und H. H. Wilson — nahm ich Präkrıtismus 
fur kof(f)apala- an und übersetzte demgemäss versuchsweise. 
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leicht zu erklären. Dein aeda leitet man den Soldaten niederen 
Standes aus den Verhältnissen des Lehenssystems heraus von den 
hohen und höheren Dienstgraden ab oder man knüpft geradezu an 
urtümliche Verhältnisse an, an den miles gloriosus oder an den 
altgermanischen Krieger, der zu Beginn der Schlacht den Bärdītus 
ertönen liess (Tacitus, Germania ii?) oder man zieht den Feld- 
we(i)el heran, dessen Nachglied ich unmittelbar < idg. *uozplós 
(im Ablaut zu altindoarisch vípra-, m. ,, Sänger, Dichter, Vorbeter, 
Priester ") herleitel. Und damit sind wir bereits bei den höchst 
lehrreichen und kulturgeschichtlich farbenreichen Verwicklungen 
angelangt, die nicht nur indoarische, sondern auch idg. Verbal- 
wurzeln mit der Bedeutung ,, sprechen “ gelegentlich durchmachen. 
Der Mr Speaker ist der Präsident des englischen Unterhauses ; die 
Schweizer Familie der Sprecher (z.B. von Bernegg) hat der Eidge- 
nossenschaft ausgezeichnete Landvégte und Offiziere gestellt (z.B. 
Fortunatus Sprecher im 17. Jahrhundert n. Chr.), nhd. Paler, Polier, 
eigentlich ,, Sprecher 5 bezeichnet den ,, Obergesellen der Maurer ‘‘. 
In diese Bedeutungsrunde ist auch das mittelindoarische goha- 
Stück für Stück eingeschlossen. 

6. Vorstehendes semasiologisches Gesamtergebnis wird nachge- 
prüft und vollauf bestätigt, indem ich jetzt die Untersuchung auf die 
morphologischen Gemeinschaftsverbände ausdehne. Ich kehre 
damit gleichzeitig zu dem altindoarischen Gobhila- zurück, dessen 
enge Beziehungen zu dem mittelindoarischen goha- von Charpentier 
unter Hinweis auf das Verhältnis zwischen paksa- und Paksila- 
zwar behauptet, aber nur unzulänglich begründet worden sind. In 
der Tat kann und muss dieser Nachweis in strengsinniger Folge- 
richtigkeit und Schlüssigkeit erbracht werden. Da es eine Möglichkeit, 
das Verfahren des Reim-Verbandes durchzuführen, soviel ich sehe, 
nicht gibt und die Prüfung des Anklang-Verbandes schon bei der 
Widerlegung M. Bloomfields erschöpfend durchgeführt wurde (oben 


1 Sehr auffallend ist deshalb der Bezug von bhafa- zu * 4/ bhat ,, bhäsärthe “ (bei 
Westergaard, Radices und in der Ksiratarangini, ed. Liebich, nichts Wesentliches). 
Vgl. auch die z.B. von Uhlenbeck fur ,, onomatopobtisch “ erklärte 4/ bhatabhafäy 
, einen glucksenden Laut von sich geben “. Ferner wären fur die Beurteilung des 
Nomens bhata- auch all seine Komposita heranzuziehen, wie z.B. udbhata-, adj. 
„hervorragend, ausgezeichnet, ungewohnlich, heftig, leidenschaftlich “ mit auf- 
fallender "Bedeutungsverwandtschaft zu goha-. Schliesslich ware das Verhaltnis 
zu bhatta-, m. ,, Herr, grosser Gelehrter, Doctor “ endgültig zu klaren. Man würde 
hiebei weit uber Theodor Benfey, Abhandlungen der Konigl Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Göttingen 23, Hist.-philol. Classe, No. 4, p 32-31, und uber ee 
Gelehrtenmeinungen hinauskommen. Dies Problem sei hier nur gestellt ! 
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p. 842-5), so bleiben noch folgende Aussagen übrig: Laut- 
und Silbengrenze-Verband, der allgemeine Klang-Verband, Form- 
Verband, Sippen-Verband. Der Laut- und Silbengrenze-Verband 
lässt erkennen, dass von den möglichen Zerlegungen des Wortkörpers 
Gobhila- rein hypothetisch, somit unbrauchbar sind: G-obhila- ; 
Go-gbhila- (mit Avagraha wie z.B. gogmbu-, gogmbhas- ,, Kuhurin “ ; 
aber es gibt kein *ab/nla-) ; Gobha-la- (es gibt kein *gobhi-) ` Gobhil-a-. 
Die Auflösung Go-bhila- ist diejenige Bloomfields und somit widerlegt, 
die Auflösung Go- bh- ila- diejenige Charpentiers und somit gleichfalls 
widerlegt. Folglich bleibt nur noch die Auffassung Gobh-ila- als 
letzte übrig und móglich. Wir wollen sie die Wüst'sche Analyse nennen. 
Sie wird auch durch den allgemeinen Klang-Verband bestätigt. 
Die Beispiele sind: *gokila-, m. ‚Keule, Pflug ^ und gokula-, n. 
» Rinderheerde *. Nun besteht aber keine *4/guc|k, die einer 
Zerlegung *gok-ila- bezw. *gok-ula- zugrundegelegt werden könnte, 
vielmehr sind in beiden Wortformen kila- bezw. kula- als selbständige, 
nur in der Komposition sekundär gewordene Nomina ablösbar. Also 
kann Gobhila-, das mit gokila- und gokula- klanglich-assoziativ 
zusammenhängt, nicht als Go-bhila- aufgefasst werden; denn es 
gibt, im Gegensatz zur vorherigen Prozedur, keine Möglichkeit, die 
Komponente ?-bhila- selbständig aufzuzeigen. Folglich bleibt, da 
die anderen Analysen entweder stark hypothetisch oder irrig smd, 
nur die Zerlegung Gobh-ila- wiederum als die einzige übrig. Anders 
ausgedrückt: wir stehen vor der Notwendigkeit, im Falle Gobhila- 
den Form-Verband untersuchen zu müssen, da vor aller wortkund- 
lichen Namendeutung Aufklärung der morphologischen Ver- 
hältnisse unbedingtes Erfordernis ist. Oder, was. beim Beispiele 
Gobhila- das Selbe besagt: wir haben das -?la- Formans zu unter- 
suchen. Zu diesem Zwecke habe ich ein umfangreiches Beleg- 
material gesammelt, rund 170 Beispiele?. Ihre eingehende Durchsicht 


1 Als Quellen dienten: Pänini, Gana sakhyädi iv, 2, 80 und Übriges in der 2. 
Bohtlingk’schen Ausgabe;  Benfey, Vollstandige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache 
$8 419, 420, 561, 563, 617; Whitney, Grammar; Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite ; 
Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung §§ 40, 81; Macdonell, Vedic grammar ; 
Grassmann, Worterbuch ; Whitney, Index verborum to the published text of the 
Atharvaveda ; Holka, Die altındıschen Personennamen (buddhistische Namen sind 
in die Sanskritform umgesetzt, p. xii); Theophil Gubler, Die Patronymica im Alt- 
Indischen (Gottingen 1903); Solmsen-Fraenkel, Indogermanische Eigennamen als 
Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte (Heidelberg 1922); Wust, eigene Sammlungen (im 
Gegensatz zu den vorstehenden  Verfassern nicht eigens bezeichnet). Klare 
Bildungen, die aus. der Reihe fallen, wie gila-, tila-, bila- usw. sind selbstver- 
standlich ausgeschieden. 
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zeigt, dass die Bildungsweise vom Vedischen ins Sanskrit hinein 
klürlich zunimmt!, dass ganz verschiedené voraltindoarische sprach- 
geschichtliche Ausgangastufon. anzunehmen sind?, dass diese aber 
durchaus nicht einheitlich und. insgesamt für die Beurteilung von 
Gobhila- herangezogen werden müssen, sondern dass die Sprach- 
vergleichung bereits aus diesen Möglichkeiten und Vorstufen eine 
bezeichnet, die allem auf das Paar mittelindoarisch goha-: altindo- 
arisch Gobhila- zutrifft. Ich umschreibe sie mit den Worten Brugmanns, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Idg. Sprachen 2, 12, 
p. 360: ,, die ganze Kategorie der ai. Deminutiva wie ai. vr$ald-s 
‘Männlein’ und der ai. Eigennamenformen wie ai. Dévila-s [ist] 
mit Sicherheit den uridg. Jo. Formationen zuzuweisen "$. Angesichts 
der gesamten klaren Sachlage des Eigennamens Gobhila- und seiner 
Fortsetzer handelt es sich also unmissverständlich um sekundäres 
-(i)la-, von ursprünglich hypokoristischer, wohlgemerkt nicht 
deminutivischer Funktion. Ich deute die Geschichte des so 
beschriebenen Formans mit einigen wesentlichen Strichen, ohne 
Vollständigkeit beabsichtigen zu wollen, an. Einwandfrei ist es im 
Altgriechischen nachzuweisen ; ich nenne aus den hierüber vorlie- 
genden Sammlungen ein paar Beispiele 5: ’Apxidos, Qepoidos, 
Ovuidos, ’Opyiros, "OvaoíAos, - moıkidos, Lwiros, Taéidos, 
Xotpidos. Aussergewöhnlich lehrreich ist Zodilos, das natürlich 
zu oodös gehört. Wer es entgegen allen Einsichten und 


1 Der Atharvaveda z.B. hat nur 2 (3 ?) Belege ; dies zur Erörterung p. 841 f. 

2 1. Vorhergehende Nullstufe des Wurzelelements ; 2. vorhergehende Vollstufe 
des Wurzelelements ; 3. << *-olo- (anila-, jatila- : jafà-) ; 4. < *-iro- ; 5. < *-t-l/ro- 
usw. Vel. noch Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite 1, p. 218 unten: ,, tra- ila- issu sans 
doute de è + ra- la- (cf. anila- : aniti . . .) figure dans quelques formes sans nette 
Ahnlich meint Whitney, Grammar’, $ 1189 bei Besprechung des primaren da: 
» Many words ending in la are of obscure etymology “. 

3 Zusammen mit Anmerkung 1 beweist dies erneut, dass Albrecht Weber Gobhila- 
falsch beurteilt hat. I 

4 So zuletzt Ernst Fraenkel, Artikel Namenwesen in Pauly-Wissowas Real- 
Encyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung 16, Sp. 1611 
unten-1670 unten, namentlich aber Sp. 1637 f. Auch dieser Autor unterstreicht das 
Hervortreten des hypokoristischen Grundzuges (Affekt, Anteilnahme, Herkunft, 
(Un)lust, Zugehörigkeit) und das Zurucktreten des deminuierenden, der erst ein- 
zelsprachlich reichlicher zu belegen ist. In Devila-, Dattila- : Devadatta- erkennt auch 
Fr. idg. hypokoristisches -(i)la- (a.a.0. Sp. 1637). — Die hypokoristische Funktion 
des -ila- wird bereits von Pänini ausdrücklich gelehrt, v, 3, 79 und 83 (vgl. Hilka 
8.2.0. p. 56 oben und unten). Aus Hilka p. 58 ergibt sich die ja ganz gelaufige Tatsache, 
dass der mehrteilige Vollname, der beim Kurz- oder Kosenamen Gobhila- < *gobha- 
Pate gestanden ist, nie zu ermitteln sein wird. Für die Deutung von Gobhila- selbst 
ist das unerheblich. 

5 Brugmann 8.8.0. p. 368 unten, 376 ; Solmsen-Fraenkel a.a.0. p. 130 u., 133. 
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Gegebenheiten zu dilos stellen und  2o-$iAos analysieren 
wollte, der würde so handeln wie Bloomfield mit seiner irrigen Go-bhila- 
Analyse. Zodilos lehrt an seinem Ende innerhalb des allgemein- 
idg. Bereiches, dass die Zerlegung Gobh-1la- tatsächlich auch a priori 
viel Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat. — Aus dem Litauischen ist 
efzilas ,, Hengst“ hieher zu stellen. Die altgriechische Gruppe hat 
Sophus Bugge, KZ. 32, p. 78 mit dem armenischen Sekundärsuffix 
A verknüpft und als Beispiele namhaft gemacht: kat ,, Tropfen, 
Trópfchen “, mat‘il ,, kleine Laus ‘, orjil ,, Laus ^*. Im Alt-Iranischen 
dagegen sind keine sicheren Belege feststellbar?, eine Tatsache, die 
gar nicht ernst genug genommen werden kann. Tut sie doch mit 
ziemlich hoher Wahrscheinlichkert dar, dass Gobhila- kein iranisches 
Lehnwort sein kann. Die Linie des entwicklungsgeschichtlichen 
Verlaufs für altindoarisch -ila- ist oben p. 860 f. schon skizziert worden. 
Ks ist nun klar, dass es nicht nur unnötig weit führen würde, alle -ila- 
Belege des oben beschriebenen Typus in vollem Umfange hier durch- 
zusprechen, sondern dass es auch dringend geboten scheint, von so 


1 Die gotisch-germanischen Eigennamenformen wie Oftila, Tuldila, Wulfila, 
ahd. Wigilo usw. usw. gehoren als ursprungliche -&/ön- Stamme mit ihrem doppel. 
deutigen -i- nur mittelbar hieher. 

2 Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch Sp. 1947 verzeichnet nichts, unter 
-ira- nur nicht Hiehergehoriges, wie z.B. v7-&i-ra-, adj. Auch bei A.V. Williams Jackson, 
Avesta grammar p. 213 f., 228 f. ist nichts zu ermitteln, desgleichen nicht bei Justa, 
Iranisches Namenbuch p. 521-6 ,, Verzeichniss der Namen nach den Ableitungs- 
Affixen sowie der gekurzten und mit Kose-Affixen versehenen Namen '' (enthalt 
unter „el, il (armen.) ül (neupers.) " nur Material, das entweder gar nicht hier- 
hergehort oder fragwurdig ist, wie z.B. skythisch Sagillus). — Im Mantrabrähmana 
(des Sämaveda) i 6, 21 kommt die Formel vor: ,, ahura idam te paridadámyamum,' 
was Taraporewala a.a.O. p. 143 ubersetzb: ,, O Ahura, here to thee I deliver so-and- 
so“ und zu weıttragenden, aber ganz unmoglichen Schlussfolgerungen benutzt. 
Ahura soll eine ,, Aryan deity ' sein, zugehorig einer ,, period before the two peoples 
separated. Ahura needs no comment “ (a.a.0. p. 146 unten). Dabei konnte die 
Wortform gar noch nicht einmal mehr der arischen Gemeinschaftsepoche angehoren, 
weil sie den gemeiniranischen Lautwandel -s- > -h- durchgemacht hatte. Bestenfalls 
kann es sich also nur um ein rem iranısches Lehnwort innerhalb des Alt-Indoarischen 
handeln, wofur ich, ausser Bekanntem, bei Gelegenheit noch das eıne oder andere 
Beispiel beizubringen hoffe. Es kann also gar keine Rede davon sein, dass hier ein 
Uberrest vorliege ,, of a very ancient tradition going back to the period when the 
Indo-Iranians were living together as a united race “ (a.a.0. p. 147 oben). Ausserdem 
müsste die Wortform Ahura zunachst einmal sorgfältıg anhand der beigebrachten 
Varianten (ahur, abhura, antara, ahuri, abhuri ; Knauer ubersetzt ,, Feuer des Magens “‘) 
gepruft werden. So bleibt eine unbestreitbar lehrreiche, aber durchaus verwickelte 
Frage, die, zugunsten der gereinigten iranischen Lehnthese beantwortet, vielleicht 
fur das allerletzte wortgeschichtliche Versvandnis des Eigennamens Gobhila- (: Ad g(a)ub 
des Altiranischen) einmal wesentlich werden könnte. Denn Mantrabrähmana und 
Gobhilagrhyasütra, ,, the two works have been composed together and on one common 
plan “ (Oldenberg a.a.0. bei Taraporewala). 
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allgemeinen Zuordnungen, wie sie beispielsweise Charpentier (oben 
p. 846) ausgesprochen hat, loszukommen und dichtere, strengere 
Bedingungen des von mir so genannten Formenkatalogs zu finden. 
In diesem Sinne habe ich den gesammelten Stoff noch einmal durch- 
prüft und zwei Gruppen gebildet, die ihrem Form- und Klang- 
Verband nach am engsten zu Gobhila- gehören. Wer Gobhila- als 
reine Wortform auf sich wirken lässt, wird neben der Dreisilbigkeit 
vor allem die Vokalfolge -o-:(l)a- bemerkenswert finden und nach ihr 
den Einbau der zum Stammgefüge gehórenden Media aspirata in 
der Mitte des Wortkórpers. Damit ist der Formenkatalog beschrieben, 
und alles handelt sich nun darum, genügend Beispiele für beide 
Sondergruppen zu finden. In die erste Gruppe, der wir infolge des 
bekannten altindoarischen, aufs Idg. zurückgehenden Vokal- 
parallelismus unbedenklich auch die -e-ila- Belege zurechnen dürfen, 
gehören hinein ! : 

Omila-, xn.n.pr. : | oma-, m.;  kokila-, m.: köka-, m. (nebst 
kaukila- und kaukili-) ; Kosthila-, m.n.pr. : kostha-, m. ` Kausila-, 
m.n.pr. (: Kausika-, m.n.pr. und mittelbar ` kösa-, m.); tgopila-, 
adj.: gopá-, m. (das schon frühzeitig als Worteinheit empfunden 
worden ist)?; tghosila-, m. : ghôsa-, m. ; johila- = griech. Z wt Àos 
(das altindoarische Wort ist sehr lehrreich, weil es als reines : 
Lehnwort die Stärke des indoarischen Klang-Verbands zeigt); 
Totila-, fn.pr.: totddri-, m.n.pr. < tota + adri- ;  Bodhla-, 
m.n.pr.: bodhá- oder zu bodhi-, m. (so Hilka, p. 69) ?; Somila-, 
m.n.pr.: sóma-, m.;  Horia-^, m.n.pr.: horä-? Man bemerke 
das Vorwiegen der n.pr.-Bildung ! | 

tchekila-, adj.: cheka-, adj. ; tdevila-, m.n.pr.: devd-, m. ; 
phenila-, m. und adj.: phéna-, m.; Rebhila-, m.n.pr.: rebhá- 
adj., m. und m.n.pr. 


Form- und Klang-Verband zwingen zu dem Schluss:  Gobhila-, 
m.n.pr.: *gobha-. Die vorläufigen Darlegungen p. 838 f, 8471 
unten, 8522, 861-3, auf die ich insgesamt nocheinmal nachdrücklich 
verweise, sind durch diese Schlussfolgerung zugleich gerechtfertigt 


1 Ich habe anhand von Whitneys Roots, anhand von pw. und Schmidts 
Nachträgen samtliche Wurzeln des Typus (k*)i/u mYh gepruft ; es ergab sich kein 
weiteres -ila- Material mehr. 7 bedeutet irgendeinen Konsonanten, m Media. 
Kokokilà- entspricht dem Formenkatalog infolge seiner Viersilbigkeit nicht, ebenso 
auch Tkarketila- nicht. 

* Infolgedessen darf man sich auch von vorneherein nicht von der Analyse go-pá- 
leiten lassen, da diese fur *go- bha- unfruchtbar ware, wie oben p. 847! f. bewiesen 
worden ist. ; 
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und abgerundet. Aber die Ergiebigkeit dieser Schlussfolgerung 
erschöpft sich damit noch keineswegs. Wir haben Gobhila-, m.n.pr. 
dem anderen Higennamen Rebhila- dichtest gegenüber gestellt und 
Rebhila- mit rebhd- zusammengerückt. Dieses Adj., m. und m.n.pr. 
rebhá- aber ist eine klare, unzweifelhafte Nominalbildung der 4/ ribh, 
die schon im Rgveda bezeugt ist und soviel wie ,, lobsingen, rauschen, 


singen " bedeutet. Diese Formenlage führt auf die einleuchtende 
Proportion : | 


Tebhá- ` «ribh = *gobha- (+ mittelindoarisch goha-): zx. 
Es ist augenscheinlich, dass anstelle dieses x *4/ gubh eingesetzt 
werden muss, genau so wie wir — und nun hilft uns der Reim- 
Verband dieses *gobha- weiter! — zu ksobha-, m. 4/ ksubh, zu lobha-, 
m. Ylubh, zu $obha-, m. Ad $ubh, zu stobha- m. 4/ stubh tatsächlich 
vorfinden 1. Und nicht nur dies !- Die Wortformen SobAd- und Sobhaka- 
(man bemerke das -ka-!) erschemen auch als Eigennamen (Hilka 
2.2.0. p. 125), und als Vollname gar Réyalobha- (Hilka a.a.0.-p. 117 
unten). Eine treffendere, überzeugendere Bestätigung für das inner- 
halb des Altindoarischen erschlossene *gobha- lässt sich, in seinem 
Verhältnis namentlich zu unserem Gobhila-, schlechterdings nicht 
vorstellen. Und diese Bestätigung wird ihrerseits noch dadurch unter- 
strichen, dass Charpentier oben p. 847 für sein Postulat *g*óubho- 
keinerlei Parallele im Idg. hat nachweisen kónnen, wührend lobha- 
beispielsweise untadelige Gleichung mit altengl. leaf ,, Erlaubnis “ bildet. 
Die zweite Gruppe, in der Lautungen mit -m*h-ila- Ausgang 
zusammenstehen, vervollständigt das gewonnene Bild. Ich beschrünke 
mich, aus Raumnot, in diesem Zusammenhang, darauf, aus dem 
gesamten Stoff die Belege hier zu nennen, welche der schirfsten, 
einschränkendsten Bedingung genügen, nämlich als Media aspirata 
inlautend -bh- zeigen. Das sind: 
tkumbhila-, m.: kumbhá-, m.; tnabhila-, adj. (das zu nabhe-, 
mf. gestellt wird, aber auch zu ndbha-, m. gehören kann); Nikum- 
bhila-, mf. n.pr.: nikumbha-, m. ; Rebhila-, m.n.pr.: rebhá-, 
adj., m. und m.n.pr. 
Es ist kein Zufall, dass Rebhila- in beiden Sondergruppen vertreten 
ist; es ist kein Zufall, dass Rebhila- und goha- in der Mrechakatika 
Sich begegnen, sowenig wie es Zufall ist, dass, wie ich noch zeigen 


1 Es wurde selbstverstandlich niemandem einfallen, zu analysieren kgo-bha-, 
lo-bha-, $o-bha-, sto-bha-, und in diesen Bildungen je zwei verschiedene Worte entdecken 


zu wollen. Diese Überlegung allein zeigt schon, wie tóricht und zufallsbedingt es 
war, *gobha- in go-bha- zu zerlegen. E 
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werde, rebhá- und 4/ gu im Rgveda eng beieinander stehen. Rebhila- 
und Gobhila- gehóren als untereinander nüchstverwandte Bildungen 
in den gleichen Klang- und Form- wie Sinn- und Bedeutungs- 
Verband, und es ist ungemein lehrreich, an den wenigen Stellen, wo 
Rebhila- als Nomen proprium innerhalb des altindoarischen Schrifttums 
auftritt, noch den Nachhall seiner alten appellativischen Grund- 
bedeutung zu. vernehmen, so Mrcchakatika p. 43, Zeile 14 (ed. 
Stenzler): ,, aho sädhu bhävarebhilakena gitam “, so Mrechakatikà 
p. 44, Zeile 6: ,, vayasya susthu khalv adya gitam bhävarebhilena “ 1. 

7. Die Beweiskette hat sich nahezu geschlossen. Nur eine kleine 
Lücke klafft noch in ihr, die Prüfung des Sippen-Verbandes, die, 
von einer bemerkenswerten Kleinigkeit abgesehen, ganz normal 
verlaufen kann?. Von Gobhila- sind folgende Nomina regelrecht 
abgeleitet: gobhiliya-, adj. „zu Gobhila in Beziehung stehend “ 
(pw., àhnlich das PW. ; keinerlei Nachtrüge, Verbesserungen und 
Zusätze, nichts bei Schmidt, Nachträge) ` Tgobhilika-, tgaubhilka-, 
beide Patronymika ,, nach der Lehre der Grammatiker “ (Böhtlingk, 
Panini "e Grammatik, Leipzig 1887, p. 320* sowie Gubler a.a.Q. p. 51) ; 
schliesslich ,, Gaubhila n. Gobhila’s Grhyasütra Grhyas. 2, 94“ (so 
Schmidt, Nachtrüge s.v., nichts in PW. und pw.). Das letzte Vrddhi- 
Derivat zum Eigennamen Gobhila- ist allerdings kostbar genug. 
Es zeigt nicht nur, weil es im strengsinnigen Form- und Klang-Verband 
mit anderen Patronymicis wie Kaukila-, Kausila-, Saumila- zusammen- 
steht, dass die bei Monier-Williams ? gebuchte Varietas lectionis 
Gobida- sinnlos ist, sondern es veranschaulicht auch noch einmal 
schlagartig, dass die umfassend geforderte Zerlegung Gobh-ila- die 
einzig mögliche und die einzig richtige ist. 

8. Sind die bisherigen Ergebnisse, und zwar sowohl die, welche 
auf Widerlegung älterer und jüngerer Deutungsversuche des Eigen- 
namens Gobhila- abzielten, als auch die, welche im Verfolg einer neuen 
Betrachtungsweise gewonnen wurden, richtig erarbeitet, dann bietet 
sich uns, sozusagen von selbst, jetzt am Schlusse unserer Überlegungen 
eine ausserindoarische Ankniipfung als wechselseitige, wertvollste 
Nachprüfung und Bestätigung: die altiranische (= altpersische) 
V g(a)ub ,, dicere “.  4/ g(a)ub ist erst vor einigen Jahren noch von 
F. B. J. Kuiper, Acta Orientalia 12, p. 268 unten als ,, bisher unerklürt “ 
bezeichnet worden, eine Bemerkung, die natürlich nur den ausser- 
iranischen Befund, nicht aber den inneriranischen Belegstand 

1 Gänzlich verblasst Mrechakatika p. 67, Zeile 10. 


2 Bemerkenswerte Zusammensetzungen sind mir nicht bekannt geworden, 
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kennzeiehnen wollte aber wissenschaftsgeschichtlich jedenfalls irrig 
ist, weil schon lange vorher Meillet, wie wir gleich sehen werden, 
eine durchaus annehmbare Deutung gegeben hatte. Denn in der 
Tat gehört die 4/g(a)ub, ähnlich wie das von mir jüngst untersuchte 
altiranische casman-, n. „Auge“, zu den iranischen Worten, die 
dem Gesamt-Iranischen, zeitlich und vielleicht auch mundartlich 
gesehen, eignen. Innerhalb des Alt-Iranischen findet sich 4/g(a)ub 
bemerkenswerterweise nur im Altpersischen, und da wiederum nur 
in der Bahistan-Inschrift !, in einer Gebrauchsspháre, die verblüffend 
mit derjenigen des mittelindoar. Nomens goha- übereinstimmt. Die 
4/gaub wird nämlich im Altpers. grósstenteils vom sich verstellenden 
Sprechen militárischer Wesenheiten angewendet (sechsmal in Bezug 
auf eme rebellierende Einzelperson, sechsmal in Bezug auf ein 
rebellierendes Heer, einmal in Bezug auf eine rebellierende Provinz ; 
demgegenüber nur einmal im Zusammenhang mit der richtigen 
Aussage eines Darius-Heeres). Dies kann kein Zufall sein. Die 
militärische Atmosphäre der Rebellion ist, selbst wenn wir die 
literarischen Voraussetzungen, ähnlich wie beim Text der gotischen 
Bibel, bedenken, geradezu überwältigend, auch rein zahlenmässig. 
Darnach erscheint „/g(a)ub mit einem reichen Formenstand im Mittel- 
Iranischen ?, aus dem es, wiederum mit mannigfaltiger Entwickelung, 
sich ins Neu-Iranische hinein mehr oder minder deutlich entfaltet, nicht 
ohne auch noch im Armenischen emige Lehnspuren zu hinterlassen?. 


1 Vgl. z.B. die Formen des ind. und conj. praes. med., gaubataiy und gaubätaiy 
Das ganze Material ist bequem zu uberblicken bei Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worter- 
buch Sp. 482 f. (insgesamt 14 Stellen ; keinerlei ,, Nachtrage und Verbesserungen “, 
auch nicht im ,, Beiheft “), wozu man noch Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon p. 87 
unten hinzunehme (Ansatz gub !). Roland G. Kent, The recently published Old Persian 
inscriptions [Reprinted from Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 51, number 3, 
pages 189-240] enthalt leider keine neuen Funde zu 4/ g(a)ub, wie ,, Concordance and 
glossary “ p. 236 unten ergeben. 

? Vgl. zuletzt H. S. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi IT. Glossar (Uppsala 1931), 


p. 82: „gößisn das Sprechen, das Reden; Wort... — zu guftan“; p. 84 f. 
» guftan gop... sagen... guftan scheint einheitlicher Ausdruck fur ‘ aussern ' zu 
sein..... Ders, Texte zum mazdayasmschen Kalender (= Uppsala Universitets 


Arsskrift 1934. Program 2), p. 76 oben, wodurch W. Henning, Zeitschrift fur Indologie 
und Iranistik 9, p. 184 (m seiner Doktorschrift ,, Das Verbum. des Mittelpersischen 
der Turfanfragmente “) erganzt wird. Die Belege aus dem Soghdischen finden sich 
be Robert Gauthiot und E. Benveniste, Essai de grammaire Sogdienne 1, p. 129, 
145; 2, p. 12 (vgl. auch 2, p. 220, Sp. 1 unten und f.). Ich nenne daraus an Formen : 
ywB-, *yöß- ,, louer, vanter “ ; yoBt, *y6Bot, 3. pers. sing. ind. praes. act. ; yi fle, 
arte. 
i 3 (Xenannt seien: vorneupers. (in diesem Falle = Pahlavi Vendidäd, vgl. Horn, 
Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie p. 263) aguftãr ,, nicht sprechend “ : neuper- 
sisch guftar ,, Rede “, neupersisch guftan ,, sprechen “, das bei Horn a.a.O. No. 926 
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Wesentlich für die wissenschaftliche Beurteilung a sprachlichen 
Gesamtvorgangs aber ist, soviel ich sehe, bisher immer gewesen, dass 
A gub, gaub als dialektologisches Merkmal gegolten hat, eine Ansicht, 
die sich zum erstenmal wohl bei H. Hübschmann, Persische Studien 
p. 94 (zu Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie No. 926) 
deutlich ausgesprochen findet: ,, Wrzl. gub ‘ sprechen ’®. scheint 
spezifisch persisch (der alten Provinz Pärsa entstammend) zu sein 
für vaé der andern Dialekte. Im Kurdischen wird nur das Ptcp. perf. 
von der Wurzel gub gebildet und auch dies könnte entlehnt sein" 
(vgl. unten Anm. 1!)!. Diese Communis opinio wird im Lichte des 
neuen Zusammenhangs mit altindoarisch Gobhila- genau so sicher 
einer durchgreifenden Umformulierung und Überlegung der 
dialektologischen Probleme bedürfen 2, wie schon jetzt der bis heute 
doppeldeutige Auslaut der altpersischen 4/gub, gaub sicher -bh 
gewesen ist. Das altindoarische n.pr. Gobhila- hat diese Entscheidung 
herbeigeführt 3. 

Wie steht es nun aber auf der altindoarischen Seite mit der 


als Stichwortartikel behandelt ist (die Pamir-Dialekt-Belege Horns, nämlich ,, way. 
Jóy-am, sar. xüy-am “ finden sich im ,, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie “ nicht 
wiederholt) ; sonstige neupersische Formen bei Horn, Grundriss der Iran, Philol. 
1,2, p. 47, rein mundartliche Formen des Neu-Iranischen im ‚, Grundriss “1, 2, p. 353, 
354, 363, 372, 388. Socin, Grundriss der Iran. Philol. 1, 2, p. 261 bespricht kurdisch 
göten (mundartlich goktin) , sagen “, die man bei Mann-Hadank weiter verfolgen 
mag.‘ Armenisches Lehnwort ist Jata-gov ,, Fürsprecher ^ (Horn, Grundriss 1, 2, 
p. 47, 63 unten und f. Strittiges bei C. Salemann, Grundriss 1, 1, p. 270. Schon 
Aug. Friedr. Pott, Wurzel-Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 5 (Detmold 
1873), p. 255 gibt einen ganz hübschen Querschnitt durch die inneriranische Geschichte 
der Wurzel gub, gaub, indem er gleichzeitig auf Spiegel und Lerch verweist. 

1 „P Altp. gaub nur im Medium vorkommend = ‘sich nennen " im Unterschied 
von fah * sprechen, sagen, befehlen’, pass. ‘ heissen’ (skr. gas)“. Ähnlich zu Obigem, 
2.8.0. p. 116? mit wichtigem Schrifttum ; ferner Wilh. Geiger, Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie 1, 2, p. 414 unten und Wolfgang Lentz, Die nordiranischen Elemente in 
der neupersischen Literatursprache (== Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik 4, 
p. 251-316), p. 305 : ,, der Gebrauch der Wz. guftän, die sonst nur im Sogd. vorkommt 
(ANDREAS)[,] ist ein hervorstechendes Merkmal des Persischen gegenuber den 
nördlichen und zentralen Dialekten “ 

2 Da die Verwendungsweise der 4/ jait ,, Sich falschlich ausgeben als jemanden “ 
gegenüber der etwa der 4/ ah ganz deutlich verschieden ist, ist uberhaupt zu erwagen, 
ob die ursprunglich angenommene mundartliche Spaltung nicht in Wirklichkeit der 
bekannten ahurisch-daëvischen Glaubens- und Sprachspaltung zuzuschreiben ist. 
Fur die altpers. Inschriften und ihr religionsgeschichtliches Verhültnis zum. Avesta 
ware die Bejahung dieser Frage von weittragender Wichtigkeit. 

3 Vermuten konnte man ja dieses auslautende -bh bisher schon mit einiger 
Sicherheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit, da die altiranischen, auf-b ausgehenden Wurzeln 
durchwegs ein -b < -*bk haben, so z.B. 4/ 4/ grab, !dab, zamb usw. ,, Bei der Seltenheit 
von idg. 5 gehen die meisten b des Iranischen usw. auf bh zuruck “ bemerkt treffend 
Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1, p. 2972. 


- 
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Entsprechung der altpersischen 4/ gub, gaub, mit der Wurzel *gubh ? 
Auf diese Frage, die schon oben p. 864 in anderem Rahmen gestreift 
worden ist, lässt sich fürs erste, wie es scheint, nicht viel Sicheres 
antworten. Das Dasein einer * 4/ gubh ist in keiner der Wurzellisten, 
also weder bei Delius, noch bei Westergaard, noch bei Whitney, noch 
in der Ksiratarangini (ed. Liebich) nachweisbar, und auch in meinen 
eigenen grossen lexikographischen Sammlungen habe ich nichts 
derartiges aufgespürt. Und trotzdem darf eine *4/ gubh angenommen 
werden. Sie zeigt sich, ähnlich wie bei chemisch-physikalischen 
Vorgüngen, in sogenannten Reaktionen, die wir nur aufmerksam zu 
analysieren brauchen, um ihrer unsichtbar-sichtbaren Wirksamkeit 
beizukommen. Unsere * 4/gubh wird erstens bewiesen durch ihre 
nominalen Absenker Gobhila- und goha- (< *gobha-) Sie wird 
zweitens bewiesen durch das eigentümliche Verhalten der Ad guh 
», verhüllen, verbergen ‘‘, die laut Ausweis der Whitney'schen Roots 
keine einzige, nicht nominale und nicht verbale, Form mit -bh- 
gebildet hat!, obwohl dies, nach allen sprachlichen Vorgángen, die 
wir kennen, durchaus nicht ferngelegen hätte., Mit anderen Worten, 
die 4/ guh ist der 4/ gubh ausgewichen, ein Verhalten, das wir nach 
dem richtungweisenden Aufsatz A. Meillets ,, Sur les effets de 
lhhomonymie dans les anciennes langues indo-européennes “ 
(= Cinquantenaire de l’École Pratique des Hautes Études, Paris 
1921, p. 169-80) zu würdigen wissen?. *4/ gubh wird drittens wahr- 
scheinlich gemacht durch das schlagend proportionale Verhältnis, 
das zwischen ihr und 4/gu einerseits, sowie zwischen 4 stu und 
A stubh andererseits besteht. Denn 4/ stubh ist bereits vedisch, und 
umgekehrt fehlt sie im Iranischen. Man beachte gebührend auch 
neben dem Reim-Verband den Bedeutungs-Verband, der 4/ gubh, 
etwa ,, äussern, sagen, sprechen “, mit 4/ stubh ,, juchzen, trällern “ 
verbindet. Auf den weiteren Reim- und Form-Verband, der 
hinüberführt zu den 44 ksubh, lubh, $ubh, ist bereits oben 
aufmerksam gemacht worden. Die Beweismittel sind noch nicht 
erschópft. Das Dasein einer 4/ gubh kann sprachpsychologisch auch 
durch die Proportion umschrieben werden : TE 

A tuñj: Av tubh3 =x: 4/ guñj. Als x muss *4/ gubh eingesetzt 

* Hanns Oertel, Roots and verb-forms from the unpublished parts of the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana (= Journal of Vedic studies 1, p. 129-68) enthalt weder Nova 
zu 4/ guh noch irgend eme 4/ gubh. 

2 Damit sind meine Darlegungen oben p. 840 und p. 849 unten abgeschlossen. 


3 Gerade die 4/tubh veranschaulicht, dass literarisches Nicht-Belegtsein und 
erbverwandtschaftliche Beziehungen sich gar nicht auszuschliessen brauchen. 


az 
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werden. Schliesslich hat A. Meillet mit dem ihm eigenen Spürsinn 
die grossen idg. Zusammenhänge. aufgedeckt, in die sich auch 
*4/ gubh einreiht, wenn er, MSLP. 11, p. 183 f. ausfiihrt: ,, en 
vieux perse, en lituanien et en vieux prussien, l'addition d'un 
élargissement b donne à des racines signifiant ‘faire un bruit, crier, 
chanter” le sens de “dire, parler’. Aus den Beispielen a.a.O. 
p. 188 m.: ,,skr. jöguve “il fait entendre un bruit’, gr. Bon, v. sl. 
govorü ‘bruit’, etc., et avec élargissement d, lit. gaudziau, gaüstı 
‘tönen’: v. pers. gaubataiy, persan guftan ° dire". Meillet legt 
weiter dar: ,, L'iranien! et le baltique, les seuls dialectes indo- 
‘européens ou apparaisse le fait, ne permettent pas de décider s'il agit 
ici de i-e. b ou bh; mais b est invraisemblable a priori et d’ailleurs 
on a bh dans arm. otb ‘gémissement’ en regard de gr. óAoAU6o 
.... Es erfüllt mit Genugtuung, diese feinsinnigen Ausführungen des 
ausgezeichneten Gelebrten durch zwei Feststellungen zu ergänzen, 
einmal dass auch das Indoarische der oben bezeichneten Gruppe 
zugehért haben muss — wie die übersehene 4/ stubh und vor allem 
der Eigenname Gobhila- zeigen — und dass durch Gobhila- insbesondere 
die von Meillet schon richtig entschiedene Frage, ob -b oder A8, 
unmissverständlich zugunsten von -bh nochmals beantwortet wird. 
Nach dem Vorgetragenen kann ich mir durchaus denken, dass 
‚selbst hartgesottene Zweifler an eine *4/ gubh zu glauben geneigt sein 
werden. Wer aber auch angesichts dieser Nachweise noch nicht 
"überzeugt ist, der gehe mit mir noch einmal vom Gesamt- Grund- 
‚sprachlichen zurück zum einzelsprachlich Alt-Indoarischen, zur 
Ausgangswurzel der *4/gubh, zur 4/gu?. Wir wollen noch: eine 
` Bedingung setzen und zusehen, ob und wie sie sich erfüllen lässt, die 
Bedingung nämlich : gehören 4/ gu und *4/ gubh wirklich zusammen, 
. dann muss sich dies nicht nur im Theoretisch-Konstruktiven, sondern 
auch im Lebendigen einer Sprache, in Wort und Schrifttum zeigen. 
Und dies lässt sich in der Tat so eindringlich zeigen, dass wir Meillet 
-sein Stichwort gu dankbar zurückgeben können. Ich halte folgende 
"Tatsachen für beweiskräftig. 4 gu, die soviel wie ,, ertónen lassen, 
laut aussprechen, verkünden “ bedeutet (mit prate ,, hören lassen ‘“), 


Denn 4/íubh „durch einen Schlag verletzen“ gehört mit griechisch orudedifw 
, misshandle, stosse “ zusammen (I. Scheftelowitz, Zeitschrift für Indologie und 
_Iranistik 2, p. 279 unten). Andere literarisch nicht belegte Wurzeln, denen im 
Bildetypus sich *4/ gubh anreihen könnte, sind 4/ sku(m)bh (Westergaard p. 222) 
"und 4/ stumbh (Westergaard p. 223). 

1 Man vergleiche auch noch Soghd. w’ß *wäB ,, parler, sprechen “. 

° Bei Oertel a.a.0. hierüber nichts. 
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erscheint im ältesten indoarischen Text gedanklich engverbunden 
mit rebhá-, dem Ausgangswort zu Rebhila-, dessen nahe Verwandt- 
schaft mit @obhila- wir oben p. 864 kennen gelernt haben. Die Stelle 
ist Rgveda i 127, 1042: 
,, práti ydd im havisman 
visvasu ksäsu Jöguve 
dgre rebhé nd jarata rsündm 
jürnir hóta rsündm‘, in Geldners Übertragung: ,, Wenn ihn 
an allen Orten der Opfernde anruft, lässt der Hotr wie ein Barde den 
Weckruf ertönen noch vor den Morgenstrahlen, der glühende Hotr 
(vor) den Morgenstrahlen " (Oldenberg, Noten, ohne Bedeutung). 
Wir notieren die ausschliesslich priesterliche Verwendung, die auch 
Rev. 1 61, 14% für 4/ gu gewährleistet ist, und sehen uns die zweite 
Stelle an. Es ist Rgveda v 64 2°: 
» Sévam há järyam vám 
visväsu ksäsu jóguve °°. 

Ich übersetze, indem ich jóguve mit Oldenberg, Noten 1, p. 357 
als 3. Sing. fasse und auf den Stabreim jaryàm jóguve aufmerksam 
mache: ,,ein holdes Buhlenlied nämlich für Euch beide singt er 
laut an allen Orten“. Die Verwendungsweise ist zwar auch noch 
weiterhin priesterlich, aber die Wendung ,, ein holdes Buhlenhed " 
führt uns ins tágliche Leben hinein und in gerader Linie zu der 
Bedeutung ,, jära, wpapati “, die Hargovind Das Sheth dem Nomen 
goha- zuerkannt hatte. Ein Kommentar ist wohl überflüssig. 
Schliesslich verweise ich noch auf das Neutrum gauñgava-, ,, Name 
verschiedener Säman “, das über den Eigennamen Gungu- letztlich 
wohl auch von der 4/gw abgeleitet werden muss und sichtbar die 
Verbindung mit Gobhila-, dem Verfasser eines zum Samaveda 
gehörigen Sütra, herstellb!. Mit diesen Einzelnachweisen ist der 
vorne ausgesprochenen Bedingung Genüge geschehen, das Verhältnis 


1 Das PW. verweist auf Pañcaviméabrähmana xiv 3 und Ind. Studien 3, p. 215. 
Die Stelle lautet : ,, yadannam mtivdgardadyadagangiyattadgaungavasya gaungatvam “. 
PW. zu gaungava- leitet dies ebenfalls von Gungu- ab und bemerkt in ,, Verbesse- 
rungen und Nachtragen zu Theil i-v.“ 5, Sp. 1380 unten: ,, . . . wenn davon gaungava 
kommt, so ist wohl agungüyat zu lesen “‘, aber Caland hest gleichfalls a-gangüyat 
(vgl. Pañcaviméa-Brähmana. The Brühmana of twenty-five chapters. Translated, 
Calcutta 1931, p. 355; auch sonst bietet Caland nichts Weiterfuhrendes). Er sagt 
nur p. 356 oben: ,, The meaning of agardat and agangüyat (r. agungügyat ?) must be 
guessed “, eine Ausserung, die mir angesichts des morphologisch klar zu 4/ gr ,, singen “ 
gehorigen agardat unverstandlich ist. Übrigens ist die Stelle genau Pañcaviméa- 
Brahmana xiv 3, 18, 19. 
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zwischen 4/gu und *4/gubh erschôpfend geklärt und insonderheit 
für *4/ gubh* und den von ihr abzuleitenden Eigennamen Gobhila- 
der Standort im Sprachgefiige endgültig bestimmt, und zwar im 
Sinne dessen, was ich ,, Wortkundliche Beiträge zur arischen 
Kulturgeschichte und Welt-Anschauung. i. “ p. 107 £. ausgeführt habe. 

9. Von hier aus wenden wir nocheinmal den Blick zurück auf 
Gobhila-, dessen mittelindoarische Vorform goha-, m. oben p. 857 f. 
als , (in Aufputz, Verkleidung auftretender) Sprecher " bestimmt 
wurde, wobei die sämtlichen Bedeutungsschattierungen des Nomens 
goha- sich passend aus dieser Grundbedeutung erklären liessen (oben, 
p. 857 mitte-859 mitte). Leider sind in den daran angeschlossenen 
Kinzeluntersuchungen keinerlei Instanzen sichtbar geworden, die 
es uns erlauben würden, für altindoarisch zu erschliessendes *gobha-, 
m. und dessen Ableitung Gobhila-, n. pr. ganz sichere, älteste Beden- 
tungsansütze zu ermitteln. Soviel ich sehe, kann man trotzdem für 
*gobha- selbs& etwa bei der oben angegebenen Grundbedeutung 
bleiben und in diesem Zusammenhang, wegen rebhd-, auch den 
Akzentsitz festlegen, *gobhd-. Dass Gobhila- kein Deminutivum 
dieses *gobhd- war, also etwa nicht mit ,, Sprecherlein " — so anmutig 
das auch klünge! — wiedergegeben werden darf, scheint mir aus 
dem, was p. 839 f. über die Räjpüten-Namen auf -e/zl_und p. 861 f. 
über die Funktion des hypokoristischen -ila- Formans gesagt worden 
ist, hinlänglich klarbegründet. Auch litauisch tirszkalas ,, Schwätzer “ 
und ahd. wortal ,, gesprächig ‘‘, welche beide in einem unverkenn- 
baren idg. Bedeutungs- und Form-Verband mit Gobhila- stehen, 
sind nicht deminutiv. Gobhila-, als Name eines Sütra-Verfassers 
auch sachlich passend gebildet und ganz sicher nicht zufällig 

1 Den Grund des Erlóschens der *4/ gubh sehe ich 1. in der sie umgebenden reichen 
Synonymik (4/4/ gad, gà, gf, ribh, vac, vad, vand, stu, stubh usw.) sowie 2. im Erloschen 
der sie stützenden 4 gu. Der idg. Ansatz ist keinesfalls *4/ gheubh, sondern 
*4/ goubh wegen Ad gou (Walde-Pokorny 1, p. 634 f., aber ohne jeden Hinweis 
auf die Möglichkeit einer -bh- Erweiterung). Theoretisch möglich wäre *4/ gheubh 
nur mit Wirkung des Grassmann’schen Hauchdissimilationsgesetzes, aber dieser 
Ansatz wird durch alles oben Ausgefuhrte, wie betont sei, dringend widerraten. 
Deswegen irrt auch F. B. J. Kuiper, Zur Geschichte der indoiranischen s- Prasentia 
(= Acta Orientalia 12, p. 190-306), p. 268 unten und f, wenn er als Parallelfalle 
» ved. stóbhate zu 4/ stu, Söbhate zu šu- (vgl. $uc-, Sudh-)“ anfuhrt, aber dann der 
einzig möglichen Schlussfolgerung auf 4/ gw einfach ausweicht. Altpersisch 4/ gla)ub 
ist also unter gar keinen Umständen eine Stütze für die Kuiperschen Konstruktionen 
zu einer idg. *4/ gheus—Was unsere *4/ gubh glottogonisch-morphologisch ist, 
geht uns hier nichts an. Es liesse sich denken an 4/ gu + Nullstufe ii der 4/ bhà, 
also an einen ungefähren Typus wie etwa lateinisch condere. Doch ist dies nur eine 


Vermutung wie ebenso die semasiclogische Proportion: 4/-8ubk : *4/ gubh = 4/ bha: 
latein. fari. 
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Samavedist +, wird im Higennamen-Typus etwa an altindoarische 
Nomina propria mit dem Ausgang °-vdgtsa- oder °-vdcaspati- ange- 
schlossen werden dürfen $ Als zweckmässigste, sinngemässe Wieder- 
gabe erscheint mir das nhd. Wort ,, Barde “, weil dies die im Namen 
Gobhila- zusammenfliessende priesterlich-magische und  heroisch- 
kriegerische Sphäre nicht unwirksam veranschaulicht. Ob die bekannte 
Regelung des Apastamba-Gesetzbuches (i, 3, 10, 19), dass das . 
Vedastudium dort unterbrochen werden miisse, wo Hundegeschrei, 
Eselsgeschrei, das Heulen von Wölfen und Schakalen, das Schreien 
der Eule, der Klang von Musikinstrumenten, Weinen und der Ton von 
Samans gehört werden, auf den Sinngehalt von Gobhila-, insbesondere 
über die Grundbedeutung des Nomens goha-, Bezug habe, muss eine 
offene Frage bleiben. Sie kann es getrost bleiben, denn der 
gültigen Ergebnisse sind wahrlich genug. Wir fanden zwei Sütze 
J. Wackernagels bestätigt, mit denen ich gerne schliesse: ,, Dass 
trotz allem, was die modernste Vedaforschung gegen die Verwertung 
der Sprachvergleichung für das Wortverständnis des Veda ein- 
zuwenden hat, eben doch sogar sonst undeutbare indische Personen- 


! Vgl. Knauer, 2. Heft p. 52 f. und hiezu erganzend H. Oldenberg, Sacred Books of 
the East 30, p. 3}. 

* Ein freundlicher Zufall trit in dem ıranıschen Eigennamen eines Dichters, 
Gufti, zutage (Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch p. 119, Sp. 1, p. 496 f. bemerkens- 
werterweise nichts), der eigentlich ,, Rede, Sprechen " bedeutet und von der. gleichen 
Wurzel gebildet ist wie altındoarisch Gobhila-. Alle ubrigen idg. Spuren sind frag- 
wurdig. Lettisch gadbju, gadbt ,, sich ergötzen, jubeln “: trotz der sehr passenden 
Bedeutung, wozu noch ,, versprechen, sich beklagen “kommen, kaum verwertbar ; 
P. Persson, Beitrage zur Idg. Wortforschung p. 59, Walde-Pokorny 1, p. 567, 
Muhlenbach-Endzelin 1, p. 694, Sp. 1 f. s.v. I fadbt, Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, 
p. 114 unten und p. 131 oben; Lehnwort aus dem Mittelniederdeutschen wegen 
5-?-—Mhd. guft ,, clamor“ usw.: dies wohl <idg. *gheup; Diefenbach, Vgl. 
Wörterbuch der gothischen Sprache 2, p. 554 unten (mit keltischen Wortformen), 
Schade, Altdeutsches Worterbuch 2, p. 356, Sp. 2 f., p. 357, Sp. 1 £, Walde-Pokorny 
1, p. 567; hubsch ist der Sirenengleichklang mhd. offen ,, prahlen “: neupersisch 
guftän ,, sprechen “. Nichts als Trug ware es auch, bei Gobhila- an den nhd. Famulien- 
namen Gobel denken zu wollen (etwa mit niederdeutscher Lautgestalt); Göbel 
vielmehr < ahd Gobbilo und zu Godebald (vgl. Solmsen-Fraenkel a.a.0. p. 177 unten 
und f£); fur derartige Sirenenklänge ist E. Littmann, ZDMG. 76, p. 273, nach- 
zulesen.-—Am ehesten ware noch zu erwagen Zusammenhang mit spatlateinisch 
güfö, m. „Eule“: A. Ernout, Les éléments dialectaux du vocabulaire Latin 
(= Collection de hnguistique pubhée par la Société de hnguistique de Paris — iii), 
p. 131 £. (verbindet altpers. gaubataiy und schliesst auf -bh); Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae s.v.; G. Landgraf Archiv für Lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik 
9, p. 367 f.; Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch? p. 625; 
W.- Meyer-Lübke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch? p. 333, No. 3908; 
Corpus glossariorum Latinorum vol. v. Placidus liber glossarum. Glossaria reliqua. 
Edidit Georgius Goetz, p. 272, Zeile 40/41. Bei Zusammenstellung des letztgenannten 
latinistischen Schrifttums ist mir Dr. Paul-Max Groth, wıssenschaftlicher Assistent 
em Sprachwissenschaftlichen Seminar der Universität Munchen, dankenswerter- 
weise behilflich gewesen. 
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namen auf diesem Wege Licht empfangen, mag auch der Name “ 
Gobhila- gezeigt haben. Aber ,, im allgemeinen lohnt es sich nicht, 
der Etymologie von solchen Personennamen nachzugehen, denen 
aus dem sonstigen Wortschatz nichts zur Seite steht " (Indoiranisches, 
Berlin 1918, p. 405, Absatz 3 und 2). 

10. Aufriss des  Hauptergebnisses (gemäss dem von mir 
so genannten ,,Synthetischen Lexikon-Schema “ oder dem 
,, Zusammenfassend-darstellenden Denkbild in Wörterbuchform “) : 

Gobhila-, m.n.pr., Verfasser des nach thm benannten Gobhila- 
grhyasütra. Erforschungsgeschichte, Gesamtbehandlung und Lösung 
bei Walther Wiist, Wortkundliche Beitrüge zur arischen Kulturge- 
schichte und Welt-Anschauung. ii (= Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London, volume viii, parts 2 and 3, p. 835-73). 
London, 1936. 

Seit dem später Veda + (Stellenbelege z.B. im PW. s.v.).— 
Gobh-ila-, im Klang- und Form-Verband mit Omila-, m.n.pr., Somila-, 
m.n.pr. und febhila-; m.n.pr., ist Hypokoristikon zu mittelindoarisch 
goha-, m. ,, (in Aufputz oder Verkleidung auftretender) Sprecher “ 
< altindoarisch *gobhá-, m. (vgl. rebhá- ` Rebhila-). Gobhila- mag etwa 
soviel wie ,, Barde“ bedeutet haben. Das Wort lebt fort im 
prakritisierten m.n.pr. Gohilla- sowie im Räjpüten-Namen Gohil. 

Eigenständig-innersprachliche Schicht des Alt-Indoarischen, was 
die Wortform als Ganzes anlangt. Die Wurzel ist *gubh = altiranisch 
(altpersisch) 4/ gaub, gub  ,, dicere “. 

Ableitungen:  gobhliya-, adj. „zu Gobhila in Beziehung 
stehend ", tgobhilika-, tgaubhilika-, beide Ad]. patronymica, gaubhila-, 
n. ,, Gobhilas Grhyasütra (vgl. Sawmila-: Somila-).  Wichtigere 
Zusammensetzungen fehlen. Eme Deutung der einheimisch-indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft ist nicht bekannt. 

Verfehlt oder teilweise verfehlt : James Tod, Annals and antiquities 
of Rajasthan... 1, p. 1372; Fitzedward Hall bei Henry M. Eliot- 
John Beames, Memoirs on the history, folklore, and distribution 
of the races of the North-Western Provinces of India 1, p. 91 f. (und 
p. 90-2); Albrecht Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen über Indische 
Literaturgeschichte? p. 92 unten; NM. Bloomfield, The Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars. November 1882-October 1883, p. 141 f. ; 
Jarl Charpentier, IF. 29, p. 380 f. ; lrach J. S. Taraporewala, Indo- 
Iranian studies . . . in honour of Shams-Ul-Ullema Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana (London-Leipzig 1925), p. 143-8, besonders p. 147 
unten und f. 
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Two Yazghulami Texts 
By I. I. ZARUBIN _ 


An G the specimens of the Pamir languages included by 
Sir George A. Grierson in his Specimen Translations 4n the 

Languages of the North-Western Frontier (later on republished in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. x) the Yazghulämi is not represented 
at all. In his later work specially comprising the Ishkashmi, Zebaki, 
and Yazghulam (London, 1920) Sir George A. Grierson, having no 
texts at his disposal, ‘had again to limit himself to a mere list of about 
thirty words in Yazghulami that were taken down by Sir Aurel Stein. 
R. Gauthiot, too, because of the short duration of his investigations, 
could not spare time for the taking down of texts, although in his 
“ Notes sur le Yazgoulami”’ (Journ. Asiatique, 1916) he gave the first 
scientific (mainly historic and phonetic) characteristics of that 
language. Thus until a few years ago there remained only one 
published example of the spoken Yazghulàmi, i.e. the three lines 
quoted by C. Salemann in his Manichæische Studien in 1908. After 
that it was W. Lentz who, in 1933, included a poem consisting of five 
couplets in Yazghulämi into his Pamir-Dialekte. Therefore the 
publication, even if a belated one, of two Yazghulami texts can still 
form a natural supplement to Sir George A. Grierson’s summary and 
be of use for the comparative characteristics of the Pamir languages. 

Both texts were taken down in August, 1915, as dictated by 
Sufi, a middle-aged inhabitant of the large village Matraun (Yazg. 
Mar Bn), near the confluence of the Yazghulàm river (Yazg. Yuzdóm) 
` and the Pandj. The texts were taken down in the presence of several 
of the local inhabitants who showed great interest in the proceedings 
and made remarks of their own. The texts are not original ones; 
they are stories rather popular in Central Asia, which were originally 
taken down (also in 1915) in Shughni, with the help of an inhabitant 
of the village Porshniv on the Pandj, whose name was Ghulim-Ali, 
in the presence of and in participation with -Said-Shä-Fäzil, of the 
same village. | 

In order to facilitate the right understanding and comparison of 
the texts the Shughni original is placed next to the Yazghulàmi 
version. 
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The transcription used is the one employed by R. Gauthiot in 
his dialectological papers. The only deviation from it is made with 
regard to labialized velars, R. Gauthiot being somewhat inconsistent 
as far as their transcription is concerned ; this will be seen from the 
following examples: “kon-, kun- faire, garg sœur, duovd lait, 
zwayerg moulin à eau, zwär manger." In order to represent those 
sounds which make the Yazghulämi system of consonants differ 
from that of the other Pämir languages more consistent and usual 
characters are employed here: ke de An, 2%; for instance: kanin 
I do, kontt you do, k”andj to do, Z"an blood, af excrement, d"ünt-ai 
he read, x“drd eats, tax” burnt. 

A more detailed analysis of Yazghulami is soon to appear in an 
edition planned by the Institute of Language and- Mentality of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, comprising all the Yazghulami texts 
that were taken down in 1915. Therefore it seems more suitable to 
communicate here only those of the peculiarities of Yazghulami 
morphology, which are altogether necessary for the understanding of 
the texts and which can form a complement to data that are already 
known. 

Already Gauthiot noticed a difference in the treatment of transitive 
and intransitive verbs. There are in connection with it some 
distinctions with regard to the verbal paradigm of the past tense of 
transitive and intransitive verbs : 


Intrans. Trans. . 
Sg. 1. dz-am f'rapt I reached. Sg. 1. mun f'rapánt (-om) I caused 
2. tów-at f'rapt thou reachedst. to reach. 
3.mf. a4 (or 4) f'rapt he, she 2. tu f'rapánt (-at) thou 
reached. . causedst to reach. 


9 m. dai (or wa?) f'rapánt (-a2) 
he caused vo reach. 
f. dim (ox im) f*rapánt (at) she 
caused to reach. 


Pl. 1. móz-an f'rapt we reached. — pl 1. moz f'apánt Lon) we 


2. temóz-of f'rapt you reached. caused to reach. 
3. dif (or don f'rapt they 2. taméx f'rapánt (-af) you 
reached. caused to reach. 


3. dif (or 1f)f‘rapänt Laf) they 
caused. to reach. 
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The pronominal suffixes which are here put in parentheses are 
usually omitted, being employed only when the subject is missing. 

In the present tense the transitive and intransitive verbs are 
conjugated alike, the particle -da -ta -a, characteristic of the present 
tense bemg added :— 


Present Tense 


Intrans. | Trans. 
Sg. 1. dz-a firepín I reach. Sg. 1. de-a forpanin I cause to 
2. tów-da f'répdi thou reach. 
reachest. 2. tów-da forpandi thou 
9. az (or ü)-da f'rept he, she causest to reach. 
reaches. 3. ai (or ü)-da forapánt he, she 


causes to reach. 


Pl. 1. möx-ta f'r&póm we reach. Pl. 1. méa-ta farpanam we cause 
2. tomóx-ta fºrépit you reach. to reach. 

3. dif (or If)-ta ftrépdn they 2. tomóz-ta forpanit you cause 
reach. to reach. 


3. dif (or 3f)-ta forpanán they 
cause to reach. 


As can be seen from these tables, there are special forms of pronouns 
in the oblique case, but only conserved in the singular, and only in the 
oblique case of the singular can there be observed a different form for 
the feminine gender. The pronouns of the 3rd pers. are, at the same 
time, demonstrative ones different for the proximate persons and 
objects (a? this, obl. c. daz, fem. dim, pl. dif) and the remote (ë that, 
obl. c. wat, fem. vm, pl. if). The other nouns have not kept this 
distinction bétween the direct and oblique cases and express the case 
relations by means of prepositions and postpositions. Only when 
being used as an attribute can the noun be employed in a special 
“attributively possessive " form, obtained by means of the affix -s, 
as can be seen from the following examples: i, 7: %f coldüri vréd 
their younger brother; i, 51: wat koldüri Goyd his elder daughter. 
At the same time, the putting of the attribute after the noun, so 
characteristic of the Persian language, frequently occurs as well; 
therefore in the text the “ owner of the camel” is equally expressed 
both by so”íbi aftor and by agtóri so"íb. 
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These remarks, together with the parallel Shughni text, a trans- 
lation into Englsh, and the vocabularies already published by 
Sir George A. Grierson and R. Gauthiot, seem to be sufficient for the 
purpose of allowing these Yazghulàmi texts to be read and used by 
Specialists. 


YAZGHULAMI VERSION 
I 


1. vád-an yo na vád-an, ar cuj vréd-an vad. 2. dou vréd-an na wu 
nan, 3. wug na wu nan. 4. if-me-n cui wus vad. 5. cigág-da xud paid, 
6. keldaráó-a xud na päyän. 7. wu mid ifi celdüri vréd xe wus na 
peid. 8. wai vrädär wai wus Züd. 9.ü yat ke: niwusnayast. 10. bát-ra 
xe wus Xikórd. 11. xe wisi muröä-i vlyug, 12. zéXt-at Sod 1daXt. 18. 
tamoXó-i Kee ke wu aXtór $-préd yat. 14. yadág aXtór nlyüd, wisi 
X"án-at mi y"o0 aXtóri yüx-ra mäld. 15. küXt-ai ke: soYibi aXtór yat. 
16. soYibi wus d?rí yorawä] déd, 17. e vred, láft-ai ke: axtór ni wus 
xüg. 18. láft-ai ke: e vréd, doréy na laf, aXtór-da na wus na x"àrd. 
19. láft-aj ke: mi yax kas, ke mi yY00-at mi XYan moldagin. 20. 
az-da badin pºta qozi, da arz kVenin. 21. aXtóri soYib laft ke: arz 
na bad, ni axtór ti wisi qerz-áj. 22. du yadág ma aXtör s’wer mád-at 
Sod. 23. wai vrädär kuxt ke ma aXtór sºwér-at yat. 24. láft-of ke: 
e badbáxt, tu yu aXtór na&-kóre-at vog * 25. áy-aj ki-me ? 26. wai 
laft ke: ni wús-of Zid, 27. mun mi muróá vast, 28. aXtór-om zéXt. 
29. if xe wus Züd, mi muróá ayéd-of dri bozór. 30. mardüm-da pisán 
ke: áy-ai Ck? 31. if laft ke: áy-ai wisi muróá, wisi muróá-da 
axtór-itu dadom. 32. mardüm laft ke: ë béaglá0, wisi muróá-da 
axtór-itu ki niyást ? 33. if-an na xe Kar Xarmindá mad-at Sód-an., 
34. xe wüs-of Zid, na-f aXtór vog-at na wus. 35. bát-ra-f masalhat 
kég ke: dai badbáxt Z-móx ibrát 8ëd, 36. móx-ta dai nan Zánem. 
37. bát-ra-f dai nin Zaid. 38. ai sayirá mad. 39. xe nëm muróá ma 
xür s’wer keg, 40. yorawárm yat wu jindá. 41. wu wexüg kaXtá-da 
zazd. 42. ü n'yúst, 43. xür Sod d?ri kaxtá. 44. soYíbi kaXtá yar ded 
xürag, 45. imi mur8á na xür wöb déd. 46: yüke yaddg yat, pal yorawä] 
mad. 47. läft-ai ke: ni nán-at Züd, 48. ta qozi-da badin, árz-a 
k”onin. 49. láft-ai ke: mü-me Sou 8oyd, 50. wug xuë kón-at záz om 
xe qarz. 51. du yadág wai keldüri 8oyd zéXt-at Sod i küd. 52. wai 
vrädär laft ke: naë-kôre-at vog ? 53. läft-ai ke: xe nani muróá-em . 
déd, yu yatág-om nlyud. 54. if-ja xe nan Züd, ayéd-ef d?ri bozór. 
55. mardüm 2-if pist ke: yu murôá-da Seti k"oenit? 56. if laft ke: 
xasá yatág-itu-da daSém. 57. mardúm if-ra izzó 8éd-at Sód-an i kid. 
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II 

1. wu mid qozi kitób Xvànt. 2. kitéb-and-ai wint ke: har odáme 
ke wai käl-u cigág, wai bén-u qatól, nak-dü odám béágl. 3. bät-ra-i 
kuXt ke : wai kál-u cigäg, wai bén-u qatól. 4. xe zäwö-and-ai laft ke : 
xe käl-da qatól kwənáj na bás-sain, xe bén-da mes k"onin. 5. har 
étind-aj naqróz-talápt ke, na viyüg-ai. 6. sém-ai xe Süst-ama xe 
ben niyud, 7. s4m-aj xe ben ayéd ta c?réy, paddid-ai. 8. wai bën dar-tób 
déd, wai dust tax"t. 9. xe dúst-ai dar Keg, 10. xe bén-ai lai Kég. ü 
pogizá tax"t. 11. qozi Xarmindá mad ke: 12. har či ke wínt-ai 

razB vad, ata áy-ai deréy. 


ORIGINAL SHUGHNI Texts 
1 i 

1. vuóf na vudj, arái vród-en vaöj. 2. ölün vród-ên as yi nan. 3. 
yiw as yi nan. 4. wév-and-én aráj Sig vic. 5. julik xund poid. 6. wad 
katanakén xund na póyên. 7. yi méfat yu mis xünd-e na péid. 8. 
wad we vrödärön-en we Sig zid. 9. yu yát dide : we Sig nist. 10. däö-e 
Yik-ámard Xiküd. 11. we muröä-e vid. 12. zóxt-e xu, sut tar dàXt. 
13. tamösö-e éüd : yi Xetúr as peró yat. 14. yu dad wám-e anjüvd-e 
xu, Sig wexén-at ee ya0-ri$ mölt-e wem Xetür yév-ard. “15. 
GüXt-e: wam Xetür sd’fb yat. 16. yam Sigdör daráw-e niwd sut. 
17. lüd-e : ë vród, tu Xetür mu Sfg-e Xüd. 18. yu lüd-e : ë vrö, des mà 
lav: Xetür ta as Sig na xirt. 19. yu lid: dam yév čis, wexén-at 
yadrisin. 20. wuz podkd xéz sim do8 kinüm. 21. yu Xeturdór lúd-e : 
ë vrüd, dóó mà sa: mu Zetär tu sig qárz-ande. 22. yu yedä wam 
Xetür-e sawör sit xu, Hd. 23. we vrödär-en éüxt dide: wev vrod 
Xetúr sawör-at yat. 24. lúd-ēn : ë badbáxt, dam Xetúr-at as ká vid ? 
25. yid tind? 26. yu lüd-e: mu šíg-ēt zid. 27. wüz-um we mürdä 
par-dód. 28. Xetür-um zoXt. 29. w&S-én mis xu Sagen zid xu, 
wev muröä-jen yód tar bözör. 30. mardüm-én péXst: yid Ciz? 
31. wãô-ên lûd: yam sig murda, Xetür-te 6ädäm. 32. mardüm-én 
lid: ë beagleyén, Sig murôä ta iyór Xetür-te na zêzd. 33. wáó-én 
as xu kör sat Xarmendá xu, t6id-ën. ` 34. xu Sagén-én zid, nä-yen Xetür 
vüd, na Sig, 35. dáô-ên: tar yak digár muslát cid dide: yid badbáxt 
mas-e abrát 80d. 36. mas de nan zinäm. 37. d4ô-En we nan zid. 38. yu 
sayirá sut. 39. xu nin murdä markáb-te sawôr du. 40. niwd xu, yat 
vi jö-ndir. 41. yi čörík ser zézd. 42. yu-nüst. 43. markäb sat tar sêr. 
44. yu óórik markáb ööd-e qimb. 45. yu muróá as wám-te wéxt. 46. 
. yam yo8á yat, daráw niwd sut. 47. lüd-e: mu nän-at zid. 48. wuz sim 
pödxö xez, dod kinúm, 49. yu lád-e : múnd-ên Su rezin. 50. yiw xus 
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ke xu, zêz xu gàrz-andir. 51. yu yedá we xedär rezin zóXt xu, tüid, 
yat tar xu did. 52. we vrödär-en lid: dám-at as kā vid? 53. yu 
lüd-e: xu nan murdä-m 90d, mám-um zóXt. 54. wad-én mis xu nan 
zid, wam murôä-’ên yöd tar bôzór. 55. mardüm-én péxst: dam 
murda cá kinét? 56. wäö-en lid: mam ba&ánd yäc-tir par-dadam. 
. 57. mardúm-ên wév 90d izzó xu, wá8-en toid. 
I 

l. yi med qózé kitób Xêid. 2. kitöb-ande wint-e: Bar éind julík kal 
ved, daróz bűn, àmáq yik-ü ódám. 3. bad qozé éüXt-e: wind julik 
käl-at daréz bin. 4. xu zóró-ande lid didé: xu kal katanák did na 
vär-Sim, atá xu bünén kut kenüm. 5. bad ar cünd nugróz teläpt, 
nuqróz na vid. 6. bad xu bünén-e känd xu dúst-and anfüvd-at 7. 
we känd pe cerów-and yéd xu, pedéd-e. 8. we bünén-en dar-tóv sat, 
we dust Gud. 9. xu düst-e Eid Sar xu, 10. xu bünén-e lak End wáô-ên 
poyja peöed. 11. qozé lap Xarmandá sut yik-de jat dide: 12. Bar Giz 
kitób-and ca wint, yu róst naXtüjd-at yam derüy.- 


ENGLISH TRANLSATION 
I 


1. (Whether) it has been (or) has not (been), there were three 
brothers : 2. two brothers by one mother, 3. one by another mother. 
4. They had three calves. 5. The youngest looks after his (own calf), 
6. the elder ones do not look after theirs. 7. Once he, too, did not 
look after his (calf). 8. Those brothers of his slew his calf. 9. He came 
and his calf was not there. 10. Then he searched that place ; 11. found 
its corpse. 12. He took it and went to the plain; 13. he looked : in 
front, a camel approached. 14. He took it and with the calf’s blood 
and chyme smeared the camel’s mouth. 15. He looked : the owner 
of the camel approached. 16. The owner of the calf started weeping, 
17. said: brother, thy camel ate my calf. 18. The other one said: 
brother, do not say so: a camel does not eat a calf. 19. He said : 
look at its mouth, on it (there is) blood and chyme. 20. I shall go to 
the king and complain. 21. The camel's master said : brother, do not 
go complaining : let my camel be a compensation for thy calf. 22. 
That fellow mounted the camel and rode away. 23. His brothers 
looked : their brother came riding a camel. 24. They said: thou 
wretch, where hast thou brought this camel from ? 25. Whose is it ? 
26. He said : you slew my calf; 27. I sold its corpse 28. and got the 
camel. 29. They, too, slew their calves and brought their corpses to 


1 
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the market. 30. People asked them: what is that? 31. They said : 
that is a calf’s corpse, we (would) give it for a camel. 32. People 
said ` fools, no one will take a calf’s corpse and give a camel (for it). 
33. They grew ashamed of their behaviour and went away. 34. Their 
calves they slew and got neither camel nor calf. 35. They took counsel 
with each other: that wretch swindled us. 36. Let us slay his mother. 
37. Then they slew his mother. 38. He became an orphan. 39. He put 
. his mother’s corpse astride on a donkey 40. and, weeping, came to 
a certain place, 41. and there a man gathers thrashed grain. 42. 
He sat down. 43. The donkey walked on the grain. 44. That man 
threw a stone at the donkey. 45. The corpse fell from it. 46. The fellow 
approached and started weeping, 47. said : thou hast slain my mother, 
48. I shall go to the king and complain. 49. The other one said: I 
have two daughters, 50. choose one and take her as a compensation. 
51. The fellow took his elder daughter, went, and arrived home. 52. 
His brothers said: where hast thou got her from? 53. He said: 
I gave my mother’s corpse and got her. 54. They, too, slew their 
mother and took her corpse to the market. 55. People asked : what 
are you doing with that corpse? 56. They said: we sell it for a 
beautiful girl. 57. People abused them and they went away. 


II 


1. One day a judge read a book. 2. In the book he saw : whoever 
has a small head and a long beard, (that man) is a fool. 3. The judge 
then looked: he had a small head and a long beard. 4. He said in his 
` heart: I can't make my head large, but I will make my beard short. 
5. No matter how long he then searched for scissors, he could not find 
any (scissors). 6. Then he took half of the beard in his hand 7. and 
brought the other half near a lamp and put it into the-fire. 8. His 
beard burst into flames and his hand was burnt. 9. He withdrew his 
hand, 10. but left the beard. It burnt altogether. 11. The judge grew 
very ashamed, because 12. all that he saw in the book turned out to 
be true and that (what he had done) was wrong. 
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Ttaugara 
By H. W. BarLEY 


TEIN MS. Ch. 00269 is a report by-hada (° envoys’), who call 
themselves fiasa bisa (‘humble servants’), on behalf of seven 

rispura (° princes’). It consists of 120 lines, but of that a considerable 
part cannot yet be translated. The report is concerned with the cities 
of Sacü and Kammicü. Danger from robbers is reported and an 
investment of the city of Kammicü, so that food and cattle are lacking. 
Then comes the following passage, which is quoted here for the 
geographical names (lines 75-80) : 
75 cu jsäm kammicü bädümna tta vaña drrai pacada stare 
76 cü ttüdisa u ttürkibayarkäva u hattibara u 

ici imjüva 1 tta yipikimnittahi: u bedi 77 darüki 

nasta stäre 

ci buri hvaihu:ra ? tta bisi karastahi: nasta 

u karastaha 
78 cu dümva u cahrspata u sülya 3 3 tta jsam kitha 

khu tta viña drrai pacada biái ham 79 tsa ni samimde 

kammicü hà hervi * hadi ni ttramdi hame 

sälai aphaje 5 u Sälai jsim va 80 khaysi nisti 


1 u ict imjúva is written under the line. 

? hvaihwira are probably Uighurs, cf. Tib. Hor, JRAS 1931, 832, and Chinese 
[u] BE vudi-yuot. 

3 sülya seems elsewhere, in a document from the Khotan region, to mean the people 
of Kasyar (Tib. su-lig). 

4 hervi, often in this document, ‘ any’. 

5 aphaje ‘investment (?)’. Cf. phaj- in hamphaj- ‘to envelope `; nasphaj- occurs 
in cg nasphajamde mami puña avamdata. š : 
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Translation : 
As to the badüna 1 in Kammacü, three sections now exist. 
tüdısa and ttürkibayarkäva and the hättibara and ici (and) imju Q 
they are now settled in yıpıkimnittahr: and bedidarüki. As e ! 


as are hvaihu:ra, all those are settled in karastahi: [and karastaha].? 
As to dümva and cahi:spata and sülya, they are now in the city, so - 


that now all the three sections disagree together. No envoy has entered 

Kammicü. On the one side is investment (°), on the other side there 

is no food. 

It is necessary to confront this with a passage of the Sacü document, 
published by F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, Two Medieval Documents 
from Tun-huang, 27-31, which contains a list of names, probably at 
the same time names of places and of peoples. The spacings are 
significant. 


imjuva yahida kari adapahütti " bakü 

basikatti karabiri karibari tti tülisi stare 
. imjü si kari ttaugera ayabiri 

caraihi: yabütti kari afiahrdipabhütti 


karattaha 3 pata tti ttari ttrüsahüta. sädimiya * 

ttrrikibayarkata 5 cünüda. 

The first list is certainly concerned with Kammicü near Saci 
(= Tun-huang) which is doubtless H AM kdm téu (kan-tsou, 
kan-chou) in Kansu. The name occurs also in Stein MS. (Brit. Mus.) 
5212, 4 kamacü kithasta ‘ to the city of Kamacü’, and in the Sacü 
Document 16 kammacü kathi u laicü kamtha u $ahvà kamtha In 


1 bädümna occurs in two other passages of this document: 64 i? mim bisi 
büdümna àrri ttyam pahaısäm idamds sı . . . ‘thus all the bädüna attributed (ida- 
partic. to ar- in ham-ar-, hamida ‘ join’ and nàmavarida ‘ famous ’) the fault to those 
pahaisa, saying that....’ 69 u khvai badiimna ttü heri bausta * and when the bädüna 
understood that matter", 

? Apparently dittography. 

3 karatiaha perhaps corresponds to karastaha of the first list. pata could represent 
Old Iran. patı- ‘lord’, cf. Khotan Saka späte, spä ‘ general’ < *spadapatr, corre- 
sponding to Tibetan sde-dpon. So read (in place of yata, ya) späta, spa in the Sacü 
document 47, 39. 

* sidimiya is struck out. One might think of Solmi. 

5 tirrükt-, itérki- of this name is perhaps ‘ Turk’, Tib. dru-gu (F. W. Thomas, 
JRAS. 1931, 816 ff.), In this same document Ch. 00269, Ime 48, we find ttürkı uha. 
hivi * belonging to the chief (?) of the Turks’. 

8 [eü À almost certain. In Ch. 0048, 5, kammicū and sacã are also mentioned in 
association. , In the same context occurs évahvã, where one wil no doubt recognize 
sährä, x 
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de two lists éüdi$a corresponds to tülisi,! ttürkibayarkäva to ttrrüki- 
bayarkata (so to read), imjüva to 1jüva. We shall probably infer that 
the other places or peoples are in the same neighbourhood. This is 
important for ttaugara, which is thus assuréd about A.D. 800 in the 
region of Kanchou.? 

This notice of ttaugara provides the indigenous confirmation of the 
oft-quoted passage of Ptolemy, Geogr. vi, 16 (see F. W. Thomas, 
JRAS 1931, 834-5, À. Herrmann in Sven Hedin, Southern Tibet, 
vui (1922) 212) who names from the itinerary of Maes Titianus the 
people dayoöpoı, and the mountain @ayofpoyv Zoos south of the 
city of Üoyápa. It is clear that at that time Üoyápa was an 
important city on the silk route, and it has therefore been identified 
with Kanchou. Since ttaugara seems-not to be kammici, it may 
represent a small adjacent town or a people in which the name had 
survived during the six intervening centuries. 

In or near this same region lived according to Tibetan documents 
the thod-kar, phod-kar (E. W. Thomas, JRAS 1931, 834-5, information 
which has unfortunately been overlooked by recent writers on the 
Tochari). In the same region from the second century B.c. were 
remnants of a people called X AH IX by the Chinese (most recently 
discussed by Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutchéen, J.A 1934, 1, 37, note 1,— 
cited below as Tokh.). The < H JK had in the second century s.c. 
passed to the west, and there also a similar name is found: toyapou. 
It is possible, as has often been contended (see the bibliography in 
Schwentner, T'ocharisch (1935) 18), that the two names, the native 
. name % foyara and the Chinese A J HK refer to the one people. One 
might indeed have expected to find so important a name as toyara, 
which persisted for centuries, transcribed in Chinese of the second— 
first centuries B.C. 

[If the toyara are the K FA E, kA e the conjecture, which has 
however no importance for the following discussion, may perhaps 
be allowed, after so many earlier conjectures, that the Chinese name 


1 For sand é, d and £, cf. sidathasi, éilathasa * Sıltäs, Chilas ’ in Ch. 1, 0021a, b 15-16, 
edited in Acta Orrentalia Dn the press). They are probably a section of the Bk $ 
t*tet-lak *tolis. 

? Clauson’s very doubtful discussion of this passage setting sic LS in ae 
need not be considered here (J RAS 1931, 309). : 

3 The occurrence of the one name—of foyapa. ttaugara thod-kar in " east and of 
roxapoı in the west—used of the one people, suffices to prove that this s, people had 
brought the name with them, smce the name is found in places too remote for it 
to be possible to suppose the name to be a foreign designation. Itis therefore evidently 
their native name. Ê 

i 


ei 
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k HA Kin its first two syllables is an attempt to approximate «to 
the foreign name toyara—it is even possible that one ought to ple- 
suppose an earlier form *fodyara—at a time, long before Hiuan Tsang's 
efforts in the cause of syllabic transcription, when a different, 
disyllabie, system seems to have been preferred. It would 
of course also be possible to suppose that a familiar name had been 
partially adapted to designate newly-encountered foreigners. In 
A.D. 600 A was d'ĝi or t'ái and H was ngivt, earlier d'ád (-d being 
inferred from the later -; -0 has also been conjectured), and ngswät 
(Karlgren in a letter of date 23.1.1936, and cf. Konow, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum II, i, 1x, and ' Notes on the Indo-Scythian 
Chronology ’, Journ. Ind. Hist. xu, 6; Pelliot, Tokh. 25): d‘ad-ngiwat 
could perhaps render *toyar- (or *fo(d)yar-). On this theory IK or 
x. would be explained either as a foreign word of unknown meaning, 
possibly a title, since we may think of ZE E sok-j"ang, Skt. saka- 
murunda, if + is here correct, or of gr ME fig kuat-tuat-sie beside 
y BË kuot-tuot for the name of Khottal (Chavannes, Documents sur 
les Tou-kiue occidentaux, 216) ; or Æ would be a Chinese word in the 
sense of ‘clan’, the alternative pronunciation of Æ (tée beside Ze) 
in this name being then perhaps due to dialectal pronunciation in 
Chinese and hence replaceable by 3% tsie (which does itself occur in 
the sense of ' branch of a family ). Such a use of 'clan' could be 
paralleled in other Central Ásian documents, Tibetan or Saka, and 
seems to be known in early Chinese. On the same theory the use of 
A E without +, which is found in the earliest reference in the 
account of the Shi-ki, e. 100 B.c., where however we find also 
k H EK beside Ah A FS, would be due to the two reasons that 
the Chinese tended to abbreviate foreign words (and not only proper 
names, as is attested by H Fr JB ot (int: k42u-nj beside JE nji, 
Skt. bhiksunt; fn Si HR d-hi-ia beside Ii-ia, Skt. arya; fm EE 
g4a-lám Skt. sanghäräme), and that they could have taken X 
(° great’) as their own word for ‘great’. This second reason would 
also explain the purely Chinese invention of the term A H IX ‘the 
little A JS ' where A, siäu ‘little’ stands in contrast to A ‘ great’. 
The name occurs also, abbreviated to 3, before personal names 
(Pelliot, Tokh. 40 note 1). X is also used in the name -k fú t‘äi-"Twon 
beside #ë alone (JAOS 37, 148), and in A & t‘di-déiok, Mid. Pers. 
täëry " Arab’. 

À curious piece of evidence deserves to be cited here. According 
to the Memoirs on the Western Lands py k sp, on his return journey 
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Hiuan Tsang passed the ruins of Endere (Säca of the Kharosthi 
documents, identified by Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1, 429, cf. Herrmann 
in Southern Tibet, vii, 211), between Niya and Krorayina. Here, 
apparently through the hearing of some tales, he thought to recognize 
the ruins of the old #8 28 (with variants: read tuoyudlé 1) country. 
Though the identification may be incorrect, it 1s evident that Hiuan 
Tsang was here using his ordinary transcription of the name of the 
western toxara to refer to the toyara of the east. It may be that he was 
purposely replacing the old (now inadequate) transcription X H (FS) 
by his more exact trisyllabic transcription tuoxuálá. 

It is also interesting to recall that two wooden tablets from Niya 
mention a man of the H x [ig “the ngiwnt-téie country’, see most 
` recently Pelliot, Tokh. 40, note 1.] 


TOyARISTAN, TOyARISTAN 
1. The Name 


The detailed discussions of the land of Tokhäristän have now made 
it clear that for the period of the fourth to eighth centuries A.D. only 
one region (apart from the reminiscence of the eastern toyara near 
Kanchou surviving, as we have seen above, in Greek, Khotan Saka, 
Tibetan and probably Chinese) was recognized to have the name 
toyara. This was the country between Sogdiana (Sughd) at the Iron 
Gates (dar 1 ähanin) and Bämiyän (see Marquart, Eränsahr, 199 ff. 
Pelliot, Tokh. 33 ff.) The capital was Balkh (Bag-la in Tibetan) 
and the city of Tarmita was comprised in it. It was therefore the old 
Bactria. The evidence is furnished by Arabic, Armenian, Tibetan and 
Chinese sources. It is now not disputed. 

There remain however certain points to be cleared up? in 
connection with the name itself. The Chinese transcriptions are given 
by Pelliot, Tokh. 34 ff. and 48 note 1 (cf. Herrmann, Southern Tibet, 
vin, p. 450) as follows : 

(1) Travellers and Histories 


AB À FE tuoxuálá H BF HE Vuoxudlá 
Wü Hi HE tuoxuálá BE X m t'uoxuálá 
SR X HE tuoxuálá HL 2h me Cuoxudld 


1 Taisho ed. 2087, p. 945, col. 3. 

3 It is necessary to treat the problem in somewhat elementary Fabio since 
Indianists, who have largely interested themselves in this matter, seem rarely to have 
understood the method of writing in consonantal scripts. 
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(2) Religious books translated from Sanskrit 
Di 4k XP tou ko lak 
BU WE RR tou on lá 
BE Pb RE tou sa lá 

The name is recorded apart from the Chinese m scripts of two 
kinds : (1) using vowels, (2) without vowels. Only the vocalized scripts 
can be used to recover the full word. 

(a) (1) Greek royapor raxopoı, in the east Gayoupot Hoyapa. 

(2) Latin (derived from Greek) tochari with MS. variants including 
thogaru. 

The word occurs in verse scanned royépot, but unfortunately 
the verse is late and cannot be pressed to decide the quantity of -a- 
(see Marquart, Eränsahr, p. 207, note 4). The second form raxopot, 
if correct, confirms the scansion with short second syllable. 

(3) Armenian t'uyari-k‘, toxarastan. 

(4) Sanskrit tukhàra, tusära (in some districts s was pronounced 
kh), tuhkhara, tuskara. 

(5) Tibetan in the east thod-kar, phod-kar ; in the west tho-gar, 
tho-dkar, tho-kar. 

(6) Khotan Saka ttaugara. 

(b) (without vowels) (1) Turkish twyry (twyry, twgry) in Manichean 
and Buddhist texts. 

(2) Mid. Pers. twyryst[n]. 

(3) Arabic-Pers. OÙ be tuyaristan, | loeb tuyära, also 
au. e taxãristin and OÙ ab tayatristän (u may represent 
u or o), see Marquart, Eränsahr, 228 f. 

(4) Syriac thwrstn. 

The & of Sanskrit has been supposed to be due to analogy with 
tusära ‘cold’. The Arabic alif (-&-) and a? (implying ei favour a long 
vowel, but are not decisive, since quality may have guided them in 
their spelling. Of the vocalized scripts only Saka is unambiguous 
with -d-, but most probably Greek also has d. Tibetan does not 
normally distinguish quantity, and Armenian is unable to do so. 
It is of course possible that the toyara language was indifferent to 
quantity of vowels, but @ is indicated by the city name (Sogd.) 
Orw»n (*Oruwän or *öruwän, Gr. Opoava).! 


1 We have however krwrn beside kwrynk m Sogdian for krorayina. Pelliot’s 
transcription *darwün, Tokh. 31, is naturally not acceptable. 
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The medial consonant is either y or x (the labial u of the Chinese 
forms with yuá is not elsewhere attested; on Syriac thwrstn, see 
below). Saka -g-, pronounced -y-, and Mid. Pers. y in a script which 
has distinct signs for g y x, possibly Latin thogariz and the eastern 
forms in Greek show y, elsewhere in Greek, Arabic and Armenian 
oceurs x (to which Sanskrit kh, hkh correspond). Tibetan (g, k, dk) 


is ambiguous. Since ff yuá was used to express the yd of sk, 


faryana (Chavannes and Pelliot, Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine 
(1913), 208 note), the Chinese also must be considered ambiguous here. 
There remains the Turkish twyry (twyry), which must be a little 
more fully treated. It is necessary to protest against the mechanical 
reading toxri, which since F. W. K. Müller 1 has had so much currency. 
The matter stands as follows. In the Sogdian script which was adopted 
_ and adapted by the Uighur Turks (a description is given by Von le Coq, 
‘Kurze Einführung in die uigurischen Schriftkunde, Mitteil. d. 
Seminars für orientalischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1919, 93-109), vowels 
are not clearly indicated. In Sogdian itself a, 4, u are often left 
unmarked, but they may be expressed by the use of » (alif), y, and w. 
Since >, y, and w may also indicate à, à ë, and 6 à respectively, only 
etymology can decide when : is a or à, y is ? or Z or ë, w is u or ü or ò. 
We also find », »y, and »w in use. In Sogdian script only consonants 
exist. The Turks took and imperfectly adapted this consonantal 
alphabet to their vocalic system. Beside the system which left a, 4, 
u unmarked (there are many Turkish words in which at least one 
syllable is written without the vowel sign, as in pyltymz, biltimiz ° we 
knew ’), it became the custom to use > initially for a, > initially for à 
(but also, more rarely, a), medially for a or à, y for + and £ (e not being 
distinguished), w for u or o, wy in the first syllable (but sometimes 
only w) for ü or 6. So we find in Turkish words tngry tängri, ym» qwmá, 
kntw küntü, yrly yarliy. In foreign words this vowelless system is 
equally common, particularly for the reason that in many words the 
Sogdian spellings were received with the script itself. So we have 
smwně (Sogd. šmwnč) *Samanané ‘female disciple’, psk (Sogd. 
:psk, Mid. Pers. pwsg, Av. pusa) *pusak ' crown’, šrbk, srb>k, Skt. 
* Transcriptions of F. W. K. Müller must be used for linguistic purposes with 
some caution. He was evidently satisfied to get a set of graphic correspondences 
even if he did violence to the phonetic system of the languages. In Iranian his first 
&ttempts to render Persian, Parthian and Sogdian were perhaps excusable at the 
time, but they did not give Iranian forms. For Turkish—a simpler phonetic system— 


his method had less evil effects. But the same mechanical results gave for example 
baliy in place of balig, if the two dots distinguishing q from y were absent. 
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érävaka, priypwd, priykepwt Skt. pratyekabuddha, pwtystb, pwtysbt 
Skt. bodhisattva, thyé, bbyd tavyaë ° China’, byr, bryr (Sogd. Brxr) 
Skt. vihara, brymediy Skt. brahmadatta. 

Applied to twyry (twyry twqry), this means that a great number of 
readings is possible. To decide between these readings external 
evidence is necessary. This evidence is afforded by the spelling in 
vocalized scripts. It proves that three syllables must be read. Between 
u and o in the first syllable it is not possible to decide positively. The 
medial consonant can be read y x (or possibly q). The eastern forms 
have y in Greek and Saka, and Mid. Pers. {0yaristän (so to vocalize) 
makes y possible for Turkish also. Hence either toyari or toyart (hardly 
togari) may be read. A reading toyrt is purely mechanical and 
useless to decide the indigenous pronunciation of the name. 

The Syriac thwrsin also needs a note 2 of explanation. It is probable 
that the position of the w is due to a tendency similar to that observable 
in Sogdian particularly in the later texts to traject the w. In Sogdian 
Swxt-, Sywt- is Suyt or Suyd, Mid. Pers. duyt ‘daughter’; rywin is 
röxsn, Mid. Pers. rôën ‘light’; swyöykt suydik-t ° Sogdians' beside 
sywoyk adj. ‘Sogdian’, sywôynk suydiyanak ‘Sogdian’, and so in 
other words. We shall probably read Syriac thwrstn as tõyarastān or 
töyärastän, or with 4 in place of ó. 


2. Script 


Hiuan Tsang in the Memoirs of thé Western Lands py i zo 
showed himself particularly interested in the writing and literature of 
the countries he visited. He was it seems perfectly familiar with the 
Indian Brahmi writing, and in Agni? Kuci, Khäsa (Ka$yar) and 
Khotana he remarks that they used the Indian writing with some 
modifications. His accuracy in this has been attested by the discoveries 
of MSS. in Central Asia. But he came upon other seripts which 
evidently seemed to him to need further description. Happily he 
thought to describe the scripts of Sogdiana and Tokhanstan in detail. 


1 The -y of the Turkish form has probably not the same origin as the -i- in 
Armenian i'wyari-k'. It seems to be dne m both cases to some Iranian. form. In 
Turkish it may be the / of the nom. sing. Sogdian, as in yymky Sogd. ymgyy, ymqyy 
BSOS. viu, 588, but in Armenian this would not be possible : it would there be rather 
an adjectival-£ < zk The Turkish form 1s the same in both Buddhist and Manichean 
` texts. Markwart, Fesigabe Szinnyei (1927) 67, read toxary. 

2 Pelliot's interpretation of the Syriae form, Tokh. 48, note 1, ad calc, is 
unacceptable. 

3 So the Wei annals, translated by S. Lévi, Le “ Tokharien,” p. 11, state: l'écriture 
est comme celle des Brahmanes. 
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The close correspondence of the two descriptions-can be seen when 


they are set side by side. 


Sogdiana 
FARM Mo 


Taisho edition 2087, p. 871, col. 
1, Il. 12-13, Beal, transl. p. 26. 
Translation by Pelliot. 

Les lettres de l'écriture sont 
peu nombreuses, constituées. par 
vingt et quelques éléments 
primitifs, qui se combinent et 
s'engendrent et produisent un 
large développement (de vocabu- 
laire). 
œuvres écrites dont ils lisent le 


[Ces gens] ont quelques 


We are fortunate in having recent 
translations by Pelliot, Tokh. 48 ff. 


Tokhäristän 


rm 
= 
Dij 


O 


- 


Taisho edition 2087, p. 872, col. 
1, 4. 17-18, Beal, transl. p. 38. 


Ej >+ I IN cx» pu 
MAREN =I si 
T St Ep ge SE ll 


E 
du 


Les lettres de l'écriture sont 
au nombre de 25, qui se com- 
binent et s'engendrent, et par 
léur emploi s'étendent à toutes 


choses. L’écriture se lit horizon- 


talement, en allant de gauche à 
droite. Les œuvres littéraires ont 
progressivement crü en nombre, 


texte verticalement.! et dépassent en ampleur celles du 
sou-h (sogdien). 

The statements are admirably clear. Hiuan Tsang is in both cases 
describing an alphabetic system of few letters. It is evident too that 
he did not recognize the Indian Brahmi script in either of these. The 
Sogdian is known to us beyond dispute. Hiuan Tsang's description 
is accurate. Happily the coins attributed to the Hephthalites (Junker, 
‘Die hephthalitischen Münzinschriften/ SBAW 1930) and the 
Kushano-Sasanian coins (Herzfeld, Memoirs of the Indian Archzological 
Survey, 1930, No. 38), beside their Brahmi and Aramaic legends, show 
us this script of Tokhäristän ` -it is the Greek script of Bactria. The 
Greek alphabet had twenty-four letters, but on the coins a new letter 
p 1s known representing §. Hiuan Tsang seems here also to be exact. 
So evident indeed is this conclusion that it is regrettable that Pelliot, 


! In the description of Sogdiana, the T'ang Annals (cap. 221, F, p. L col. 8) state : 
AA s FF =, which Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, 134, 
rendered: (Ces gens) sont habitués à écrire en lignes horizontales. 
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Tokh. 53, should have made an attempt to find the Brahmi writing * 
in this description, without reference to the existence of the Greek 
writing on the coins. 

There is however one very inpatient additional fact to notice, 
although it has not so far. been mentioned in connection with the 
Tocharian problem. In the Berlin Academy are preserved (at least 
three) fragments in the same script as that of the Hephthalite coins, 
that is, in Greek script. These fragments,? which:Junker is at present 
studying (loc. cit., p. 3), were brought from Central Asia. The writing 
of Tokharistan was therefore known in the Turfan region. 

It is therefore impossible to escape the conclusion that the Turkish 
toyari (toxari) applies to this, the only attested, literature of 
Tokharistan, and written in the Greek script. 


3. Language 


- Hiuan Tsang (the passages are conveniently brought together by. 
Pelliöt, Tokh. 49 f.; used earlier by Staël-Holstein, Izv. Akad. Nauk 
1909, 479 ff.) states that the language of Bamiyan was a little different 
from that of Tokhäristän. In Siynän, although the writing was like 
that of Tokhäristän, there were differences in the language. In Kapisi 
the language and doctrinal rules were very different and in Syamaka 
(stang mjie) also the language was different. This would suit the theory 


1 The Brahmi script distinguishes 48 sounds for classical Sanskrit, and in 
Dialect A there are 10 (if ta was originally distinct from dha there are 11) additional 
signs. Documents in Dialect A contain Sanskrit words, and in foreign names also such 
sounds as À and kh are represented. Still other Brähmi signs are used to write Baréuq 
(Maralbashi) Saka and Turkish. 

2 The first notice of these fragments was given by Von le Coq, ‘ Kóktürkisches 
aus Turfan, SBAW 1909, 1049‘... mehrere grössere Fragmente einer Buchrolle in 
einer bis heute noch unbekannten semitischen kursivechrift.... E. W. K. Muller added 
a postscript, p. 1061: ‘ Die , bis heute noch unbekannte sematische kursivschrift °“ rst, 
wie ich inzwischen feststellen konnte, die Schrift der Hephthaliten (albla, richtig 
wohl allla)" oder ,, weissen. Hunnen". 

The. Hephthalites had oceupied Tokhäristän about A.D. 468. Presumably they 
adopted the Tocharian writing, since according to SE SE suong jiyon, they had no 
writing of their own (Chavannes, BEFEO..1903, 404 : dans ce pays, on ne connait pas 
d'écriture). The script of these Central Asian fragments was in any case not con- 
fined to the Hephthalites. Hıuan Tsang records it also in Siynün and Ho 
Siang mjig, Syämäka, which (cf. Herrmann in Southern Tibet, viii, 447) was Mastüj 
and Citrãl. It was therefore premature to call these fragments Hephthalite. 

* One must of course in this problem keep in mind the possibilty: of a phonetic 
change of ëf, £f to € which would suit the NPers. form haitäl. 
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that the language of Tokhäristän was Iranian.! It is therefore to be 
noted that the Hephthalite coins use an. Iranian. titulary BATO 
“god”, OZOPOBAA! “ hazärapati (leader of a thousand, but long 
established as an important rank in Persia)’, and employ the Iranian 
gen. plur. -āno (Junker, loc. cit.)? The significant presence of y or 
x in the name toyara-toyara would be compatible with an Iranian 
origin. In the east similarly the city name 6poava Sogd.' örwn 
örw»n shows a fricative (the 0 of 0poava and the Sogd. à together 
exclude t or £^: in Chinese the name is ég Já tuan yráng and Hã & 
don y"áng with t and d). ° - | 

The possibility however that the Tochari in their wanderings had 
changed their language must not be overlooked.? The k H E who 
remained in the east (spoken of as the A A IK) spoke a language 
like that of the K'iang near whom they lived (see Pelliot, T'okh. 37, 
note 1). Strabo (first century B.C.) writing a hundred years after the 
Tocharian invasion, knew that the Bactrians and Sogdians spoke 
similar languages (ed. Meineke xv, 2, 8): érexreiverai dé roüvoua 
tis "Apravis uéypr uépovs twos Kai Ilepoódv kai Mýðwv Kai ere 
TÀVv mpos apxrov Bakrpiwy ka Zoydaväv' elol yáp Tes kai 
önoyAwrroı apa pukpóv. Bactra was the Tocharian capital. It 
remained one of the capitals of the Hephthalites,* although their 
winter residence was, it seems, elsewhere, in old BadaySan 
(Herrmann, Asia Major, ii, 576). | 


4. Literature 


Direct evidence for the existence of this lost toyara literature is 
contained in Turkish colophons from Central Asia. In colophons of the 


1 Muslim authors, Ibn al-Muqaffa and Muqaddasi, quoted by Marquart, Eràndahr, 
88-9, indicate that a dialect of farsi ‘ Persian’ was used m Balkh from the eighth 
century ; probably, as Marquart thought, the language of Sasanian Persia had 
penetrated the city. 

3 These forms are not Persian, but similar to Sogdian and Khotan Saka. 

3 Ifit could be proved that the first vowel of foyara was an ő etymologically distinct 
from d and Z, Iranian would be excluded. But evidence is lacking. Tibetan o, Greek o, 
Saka au, Armenian o (in toyarastan) support o. Armenian t'uxari-k' could be due to 
an Iranian pronunciation where % and ö were not distinguished. But it would still be 
necessary, even if the first syllable were à, to prove the existence of 4 also in the 
language. ` 

* In the sixth century A.D. according to the Chou annals (composed A.D. 630) based 
on a report of EE ZE yiWei song who travelled in 518-522, the Hephthalites were 
related to the A H 3. It seems to refer to the time of the report, not to the time 
of the origin of the 28. „Wat (Hephthalites) in Dzungaria (see Herrmann, Asia Major, 
‚3, 569). Cf. the Tang annals, Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue occidentaux, 
p. 158. 
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Turkish version of the Maitreya-samiti, which are .conveniently 
exhibited by F. W. K. Müller and E. Sieg, Maitrisimit und 
» Tocharisch**, SBAW 1916, 414, Aryacandra (»ryéyntry) a native 
of Nagarade$a (nkrydys, probably Jalalabad on the Kabul river) 
is named as the composer (yaratmıs). 
vaibazaki aryacindri! bodis(a)vt k(a)&i acari 
änätkäk 2 tilintin toy(a)ri tilintã yaratmis 
. . pr(a)tnnyaraks(i)b® adari toyla)rı tilintin türk tilinčä 
aqtarmıš . 
maitri-simit nom bitikdä “maitri bodis(a)vt tuzit t(ä)ngri 
yirintin yirtinéoké inmäk ” atl(i)y onuné 
ülü$ nom tükädi. 
Ended is the tenth chapter called “ Descent of the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya from the divine land Tusita to the World”, 4n the 
book Maitreya-samiti. Composed by Aryacandra Bodhisattva, 
the Vaibhäsika, the teacher and äcärya, in the Tocharian 
language* out of the Indian language. Translated by the 
Acärya Prajñäraksita from the Tocharian language into Turkish. 

The meaning of yarat- ‘ make, create, compose’ is happily certain. 
It may be illustrated by the sentence yirig t(ü)ngrig kim yaratmiš 
tipàn biltim(i)z ° we knew who created earth and heaven ' (Khuastuanaft 
167-8, JRAS 1911, 291). yarat- occurs in hendiadys with it- ' to make’, 
as in Sdkiz Yükmäk (SBAW 1934) 80 känt ulus dw barqitgäli yaratyali 
* die Gründung einer Stadt und eines Dorfes oder eines Hauses und 

1 »srypcyntry with Sogdian spelling of nt for nd (cf. Sogd. »skrnt- Av. skonda-), 

2 In view of the statement of Schwentner, Tocharisch 12, note 1, that the 
Turkish änätkak " wt noch unerklart ", it should be pointed out that the Turkish »~thk, 
sntkk, nil», is quite simply explained by reference to the Sogdian :yntk»w ‘ Indian’ 
(Reichelt, Die soghd. Handschriftenreste d. Brit. Mus., ii, 70, 1. 37). In Sogdian words 
sk ~w -y interchange according to the obsolescent system of nominal inflexion 
(cf, Gram. sogd. ii, 75). A form *yntlok is nom. to the acc. »yntiow. It should be. 
vocalized *indukak, a derivative of induk from hindu- (Sogdian does not preserve 
Old Iranian k-), Mid.Pers. hindüy, Armen. hnduk. This induk is attested in the plural 
syntkwt induk-t (with trajected w, rather than with Reichelt “nom, sg. koll. (?)’’). 
Turkish has modified and rearranged the vowels, a method of adaptation attested in 


other foreign words, e.g. perdan Skt. pradhäna, symyt Skt. samiti. Pelliot, T'oung-Pao, 
1931, 459 (quoted by A. von Gabain, SBAT 1935, 169) had not fully understood the 
Sogdian forms. The Chinese EI Ge 4j jén -d'ok-g*ia (Life of Hiuan Tsang, Taisho ed. 
2053, p. 227, col. 2, 1. 24) approximates to the Sogdian form, since it implies a reading 
*induka-. 

é Sogd. prinyh, primp, prtiny: (Muller-Lenz, Soghdische Texte, ii, 90-91, Reichelt 
loc. cit., i, Dhuta, 99, 100. 162, 195) transcribes Skt. prajüä. It has hence passed to 
Turkish. The Sogdian tes a Central Asian pronunciation dni for Skt. 7%. 

i For the use of -čá ‘ in ’ (beside ' into °}, cf. dnatkak tilinda ‘ in the Indian language ' 
in the title of the Sütra quoted by E. W. K. Muller, Vigurica ii, 51 note 1. 
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Hofes’. Cf. also Säkiz Yükmäk 243, ärdinin yaratmıs ordular ‘ palaces 
constructed with jewels’. The meaning ‘ compose ’ for yarat- was used 
by F. W. K. Müller, apart from this passage, as in Toyri und Kuisan, 
581: änätkäk iltäki vaibaë sastar ‘yaraidaëi ° der im Lande Indiens 
Vaibhäsa-$Sästras verfasst habenden (Lehrer)’. Further examples 
are to be found in the Manichean texts published by Von le Coq: On 
the other hand ‘ translate’ is expressed by äwir- and agtar-. — 

The phrase änätkäk tilintin toyla)rı tilinéä yaratmis is not 
immediately clear,! as the perplexities of translators testify (see 
Pelliot, Tokh. 54, and note 1). Two interpretations seem possible : 
(1) the writer of the colophon wished to express two facts, (a) 
Aryacandra composed the Maitreya-samiti in- Sanskrit and (b) 
Aryacandra, composer of this Sanskrit poem, composed also a similar 
poem in £oyari—he was then both composer and adapter of his own 
work, and the colophon has only succeeded in expressing clearly his 
character as composer, which was naturally the most important fact,— 
or (2) the reference to the ‘Indian language’ may mean that 
Aryacandra had used an Indian (Sanskrit or Prakrit) text as his source, 
such a text as we have embodied m the Khotan Saka text (edited by 
Leumann, Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, chapter 23) or in Pali and the 
Divyavadana as well as in Chinese siitras, and out of this had made his 
toyart poem. The second alternative is simpler. 

Nagara, Nagarahära, Nagaradesa, in the time of Hiuan Tsang 
was subordinate to Kapisi. Unfortunately Hiuan Tsang did not record 
anything of the language. A native of Nagaradega however would 
clearly have been using a foreign language in writing Sanskrit. It 
is possible too that toyari was also a foreign language for him. We 
are not however told where the Maitreya-samiti was composed. He 
may have been resident in Balkh or Tarmita at the time. 


5. Translations 


The activity of translators in Central Asia 1s abundantly attested 
by colophons. We hear of translations from Toyari, Tibetan (twypwt) 
and Chinese (bbyé tbyé) into Turkish; from Kuchean into Toyari 
and the Bartug language (probably the language called Kanjaki in 
Arabic), a fact in no way surprising in view of the well-attested activity 
of the kingdom of Kuci in the propagation of Buddhism ; also of the 
translation of Indian books into Khotan Saka (from hidvämga), 
Sogdian (from »yntk»w), Tibetan, Chinese and Kuchean; and trans- 


1 Schwentner’s ' deutlich ’, Tocharisch 12, is too optimistic. 
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lation of Khotanese (the language of Li-yul, perhaps Saka) into Tibetan. 
Elsewhere there is mention of the translation of Chinese into Sanskrit 
(Chavannes BEFEO 1903, 438).. 

It has been necessary to clear the ground by establishing the 
meaning of toyara ; and to reject the erroneous view of the script and 
literature of Tokhäristän, before proceeding to the complex problem of 
the language known from the fragments published in Tacharische 
Sprachreste by Sieg and Siegling, 1921, and treated in their grammar 
with Schulze’s collaboration: Tocharische Grammatik, 1931. The 
language may at first be conveniently referred to by the neutral name 
(which has been used above in the footnotes) Dialect A. < 


DIALECT À 


| The Maitreya-samiti of Aryacandra, undoubtedly the same poem 
as is preserved in Turkish, is known in Dialect A. Fragmentary 
colophons are preserved in Nos. 253a 5, 2585 3, 2595 2, 263a 6, 265a 1, 
287b 3, 297a 8, 298b 4, 299a 7, 302b 6 (see Müller and Sieg, Maitrisimit 
und ,, Tocharisch “, SBAW 1916, 415). The various colophons allow 
the following to be established : 
vaibhäsikyäp äryacandres raritwunt! maitreyasamitinätkam 
in the Maitreya-samiti-nätaka composed by Aryacandra the 
Vaibhasika. 

Whether the Turkish has abbreviated the title to Maitreya-samiti 
or the version in Dialect A has expanded the title by the addition of 
nataka cannot be decided. The difference may reflect different 
manuscript sources. 

No reference is made to translation.” But if the Turkish colophon 
quoted above is correct a Tocharian version existed and possibly, 

as noted earlier, also a Sanskrit original. 

In the infancy of Central Asian studies, in 1908, Sieg and Siegling, 
both Indianists, published a paper treating of Dialect A and Kuchean,? 

1 The meaning of the verb ritw-, nomina] derivative retwe, in Kuchean ritt- and 
raitwe, is among those best attested. It translates in both dialects Skt. yog-, yuj- 
‘to join, compose’. The Turkish yaratmı$ ‘make, create’ in the same context 
confirms this meaning. It is impossible to justify the use of ` &berselzen ' either for 
the verb ritw- or the noun refwe. . 

? It is equally the practice of colophons in Khotan Saka to omit reference to 
translation from Sanskrit, although such information may be given at the beginning 
or in the body of the work. 

3 “ Kuchean " for Dialect B is now beyond dispute. Turkish kwysr (in Sogdian 


script) and kwan (in Arabic script) is the name of Kuct (Kuchä). küsän tili ‘ language 
of Kuci’ is conclusive. It should be remembered that kuci is the name of a country 


(Hiuan Tsang used JW "Ze [ ‘land of Kuci’), not only of a city as Muller and Sieg 
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entitled * Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen’. From the existence 
of the two versions + of the Maitreya-samiti, and the reference in the 
Turkish colophon, the invalid inference was drawn that Dialect A 
and toyar were the same language. It is of course clear that a version 
in the language of Tokhäristän (that is, in Greek script, as we have 
seen) does not exclude the possibility of other versions? At that time 
however knowledge of Central Asia was vague. It was quickly 
discovered that the second assumption—that it was the language of 
the Indo-Scythians—was wrong. The next step was to propose to 
exclude Dialect B (Kuchean) from the name “ Tocharisch ", although 
it is clear that if the Tochan had spoken Dialect A, Kuchean is too 
closely related to be anything but a language of the Tochari. When it 
became certain that toyari meant the language of Tokharistàn, an 
attempt was made to save the first assumption by the further 
unsupported assumption that Dialect A had been imported for study 
from Bactria. But there, as 1s now certain, the Greek script was used 
for literature. Dialect A is known only in the Brahmi script. We have 
seen-above that the script of Tokharistan was known in the Turfan 
region, as the Berlin fragments attest. It is clear that a better case 
for the identification of the language of these fragments in Greek 
script with the toyari of the Turkish colophon could be made out, 
though it is well to remember that they too may contain a still 
unknown language.’ There is nothing beyond the existence of versions 
of the Maitreya-samiti in toyarı (according to the Turkish colophon) 
and in Dialect À to justify the inference of their identity. The loan- 
words in Turkish which were quoted to support this inference may be 
from either Kuchean * or Dialect A. As will be seen below Turkish 


seem to have imagined, see Schwentner, Tocharisch, 13-14. Sanskrit has kaucya 
* Kuchean ' for the people of the land of Kuci (Lüders, Weitere Bettrdge zur Geschichte 
und Geographie von Ostturkestan, SBA W 1930, 17). [It is very necessary for Central 
Asian studies that all Kuchean materials should now soon be made available.] 

1 The same argument would prove that Tibetan, Chinese and Khotan Saka were 
identical, because the Sumukha-dharani is known in all three versions. 

3 It is well to remember that the author Áryacandra was from Nagaradosa, to 
the south of Tokhäristän. M | 

3 We have to remember that in 1933 near Samarkand a document in unknown 
script was found. It is stated to be written from right to left, the letters not being 
joined, seo Sogdiisbii Sbornik, Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 1934, p. 37, No. 15. 
We have also the long list of names in the colophon of the Gilgit Sanskrit MS. (see 
S. Levi, JA 1932, I, 46 1f), such as khukhuthüla, khukhuphana, utruphana, 
lerapukhra, leraksina. These are evidently not Turkish which does not know initial 
L- (or r-). 

* A fact recognized also by Müller and Sieg, loc. cit., SRAW 1916, 410 note 2, 
who state that kässi, wasampüt, pimtwät, kasar, len paryan and rüjagri are known 
also in Kuchean. 
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has other such loanwords "where only the corresponding Kuchean 
. words, but not those of Dialect À are attested. The evidence against 
the identification is positive, and the list of improbabilities involved 
in the theory that Dialect A known only in Brahmi script was imported 
from Tokhäristän is long (the period of 600—700 years’ separation of 
Kuchean and Dialect À in Bactria, the different script, the significant 
absence of MSS. in Dialect A in Kuci to which they were supposed to 
be imported, the long period of the independent kingdoms of Kuci and 
Ágni which makes an identical language in both almost unthinkable, 
the silence of the Chinese as to toyart books for study in Kuci or Agni, 
where they stated that Indian books were studied, the close relation- 
ship of the two dialects, even in loanwords, the use of different Buddhist 
technical terniinology if the Kucheans had learnt from Dialect À, the 
absence of positive information how a language like Dialect-A in 
Bactria became the language of Kuci). They are in fact insuperable. 


AGNI 


In referring to the kingdom of Agni? it is this same name Agni 
which foreigners employed. It occurs in the Saka text from Murtug 
near. Turfan, which is in the same dialect as the texts from Barëuq 
(Maralbashi), edited by Sten Konow, Ein neuer Saka-Dialekt, SBAW 
1935, No. viii, in the form agfiye gen. sing. It is known also in Chinese 
in various transcriptions, brought together by Lüders, Weitere Beiträge 
24 ff., as follows : : 


(S R uoi ` E É ngj, ndn-g' 
& É weg 
f& Jg dokny DW X JÉ dg una 


One might deduce from these a native name *okñ with k not g, 
since g is considered to be foreign to the language of Agni, and o not 
a or u,? if the Chinese "uo and á, Skt. and Saka a are imperfect attempts | 
to represent the one native sound. 

The Sanskrit text dealing with the domestic affairs of Agni, given 
in full below, uses Agni for the country, and a painting illustrated on 
| 1 The history of Agni (later called by the half-Turkish half-Persian name Qara- 

Sahr) is given, somewhat too briefly, by S. Lévi, Le “ Tokharien ", JA 1933, 1, 8 ff. 
It is interesting to recall that RE Ér Long yudi, who died before A.D. 345, seems to 
have been a sovereign with power extending to Krorayina (see Chavannes m Stein, 
Ancient Khotan, 537, 543, F. W. Thomas, Acta Orient. 1934, 49). People of Agni were 
also dispersed in Kansu and the Qomul region (Pelliot, T*oung Pao, 1931, 496, and 
Giles, BSOS vi, 844: ‘the Lung (Dragon) tribe’). 

2 E ‘uo is uscd to transcribe Skt. z in udyäna B FR FHS ‘wo -dzGang-ná. 
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the title-page of Tocharische Sprachreste has an inscription ‘which 
reads: sisya guru acarya silacandra a[g]neya (ibid., introd., xii). 
Agneya is ‘ Agnean, of the land of Agni’. The Turkish form of the 
name has not yet been pomted out. It is therefore to be hoped that 
it will occur in the Uighur version of the Life of Hiuan Tsang, of which 
the fifth chapter has been recently edited by A. von Gabain, Die 
uigurischen Übersetzung der Biographie Hiian Tsang, SBAW 1935.1 

[A conjecture for a possible native etymology of Agni should not 
be forgotten here. If *okiia is adopted as the indigenous name attested 
by Chinese, Saka and Sanskrit (in Sanskrit gő is not used, hence gn 
would be substituted for it) such a word *okfiz would be an adj. 
derivative in -ñi to tok, as in yokañi ° thirsty’, cf. yoke ‘ thirst’ in 
Dialect A. In turn *ok would be the form of Dialect A corresponding 
to Kuchean auk ° serpent’. It is possible that this word could express 
both ‘serpent’ and ‘dragon’ (‘dragon’ legends are recorded for 
Kuci), but for the twelve-year animal cycle two terms were needed, 
hence in Kuchean nalk] from Skt. näga was used. In Dialect A 
" monsters ° are called nak and matar, both foreign words. It is note- 
worthy that in Iranian the Avestan azis dahäkô, a particular aZ 
‘serpent ’, supplied the later Mid. Persian azdahãy and Mid. Parthian 
aidahüy as a word for ‘dragon’. It is therefore interesting to notice 
that the Chinese used RÉ hong ‘dragon’ to render the dynastic 
name of the kings of Agni, and this same kvong to name the people 
of Agni dispersed in Kansu and the region of Qomul. The Sanskrit, 
as noted above, had the ethnic designation agneya. It does not seem 
too rash to consider the Chinese long as a translation of "oki. 
There are then two ways of understanding the development of 
meaning ` (1) An animal name used as name of a hero (‘ the dragon’ 
“dragon-like’), thence a tribal name (cf. daa Dahae, Dahistan, 
and Khotan Saka daha- " man’), hence to a name of the country and 
also a dynastic title; or (2) " the dragon’ as name of the king and as 
dynastic title, thence used as a name for the country. The Sanskrit 
and Saka a-, the Chinese £ (which may be based on the Sanskrit form) 
and ‘uo seem together to exclude a diphthongal pronunciation of the 
first syllable, but to favour o. 

It is possible that the heroic name Arjuna may have seemed in 
Sanskrit a suitable substitute for *okfi ‘the dragon-hero’, and so 
have been used in the royal names Indrärjuna and Candrärjuna (see 


1 A letter from Fr. von Gabain has shown this hope to be unlikely of fulfilment. 
VOL. VIE. PART 4. 58 
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below). But we have also in a Kuchean document a royal name, 
Ksemärcune (Lévi, Le “ Tokharien * 23, where speculations are given ; 
further developed by Fukushima, On the Designation-Problem of the ` 
so-called Tokharian language, 1935, 39). It should be noted that 
-arjuna does not occur in the names of the kings of Kuci listed by 
Liiders, Weitere Beiträge, 23, to which is to be added the name of the 
successor of Suvarnadeva, fy Ze Ay 4e SB xá-hei puo-sidi-mé 
Haripuspa (Aurousseau, Tome Pao, 1914, 393). [This would suggest 
also an interpretation of Artep as Harideva, rather than with Lüders, 
loc. cit., Haradéva.] 

If the conjecture SR kong ‘dragon’ = *okf (Agni) is 
acceptable, a further suggestion is perhaps worth noting down. The 
Chinese give also the Kuchean dynastic title. The Wei annals (quoted 
by Lévi, JÁ 1913, 2, p. 346) read : Les rois de Koutcha ont pour nom 
de famille Po &. In the same paper, p. 334, Lévi notes the variant 
reading fa for this 9. Both were pronounced b'vk. Since we have 
the equation—Dynastic Title = Country’s name—in the case of 
Agni, the missing member of the equation—Kuchean Dynastic Title’ 
D = Country's name— would be ‘Kuci’ itself. If then fj here 

actually means ‘ white’ as has usually been assumed (the variant 
f, since it has the same pronunciation, need not discredit this), 
it would be possible to conjecture that ‘ buc? ' meant ‘white’. The 
native pronunciation of the name ‘ kuci’ would then be important. 
Chinese Sã Z£ kyei-isı, BH ZS k‘quat-dz's (see Pelliot, Tokh. 86 note 3) 
indicate kuts (possibly with 4), and JR £ k‘tuat-tsie indicates kutši. 
Skt. has kuci, kucina (c = tš) and Chinese kut$i may be due to Sanskrit. 
Turkish kwys-n (küsän) has s. Since Chinese could distinguish ts and 
. 18, the native pronunciation may have been rather kutsi. 

An Indo-European etymology of kutsi ° white’ is easily. found 
(no proof of correctness unhappily, since one could find etymologies 
for almost any combination of sounds in Indo-European) in the 
base keuk (Skt. $ok-, $uc- Iran. sauk- ‘be bright’, which supplies 
colour names in Skt. $ukla- ‘ white’, Av. suyra- ‘red’, cf. Khotan 
Saka surai ‘ clean’). We need not conjecture such a wealth of words 
for ‘white’ in Kuchean as Skt. shows with its dhavala, avadäta, 
sweta, $uci, $ukla, arjuna, dhauta, but two words, as in Iranian, Av. 
aurusa- and spaëtita-, spiti-, Mid. Pers. aris, speó, would not be 
excessive, so that (at least earlier) Kuchean may have had a: word 
kutsi ° white’ beside drkwi ° white °.. A word kutsi could be considered 
an adjectival derivative in — (cf. arkwi, IE. *argu-, poyst ° sarvajfia ”, 
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Dialect A wsi ‘yellow’: às ‘ gold’) to a word *kuk- ‘ brightness, 
whiteness’, from TE. *kuko-, or *kuki-, cf. Skt. $uci-, Av. suka-, suca-. 
In Kuchean and Dialect A % is palatalized to $, presumably through 
a stage ts (cf. ts > é). In certain cases we have k > c; after a nasal 
in enk- efic- ents- ° take’ in all three stages. kutsi would then be an 
earlier form of *kust. Such a *ku$? could be the source of Turkish 
küs- (in kwysn, kwsn) with s, although here the development may 
be £s > s. 

If this conjecture do be confirmed, it would not be desirable 
to seek arjuna in this fy. It would avoid the difficulty that arjuna 
is attested also m the names of Agnean kings where É] has no place. 

The fragments in Dialect A were found (always associated with the 
closely related dialect of Kuci) m the kingdom of Agni and in the 
Turfan region. Once the erroneous confusion with toyar? is forgotten, it 
is clear that there is a slight presumption that the place of discovery 
may be for these MSS. the place of origin. Most of the MSS. of 
Dialect A are literary,” largely if not wholly translations. But one MS., 
No. 370, has a more prosaic purpose. The description given of it in 
Tocharische Sprachreste is inexact, and written at a time when the 
full document was not known. It was only with the publication of 
the.whole by Lüders, Weitere Beiträge, 24-5, that the character of 
the document could be realized. It is necessary to quote it in full: 


Recto 


1. ||tad-artham avasambodhayami yad ayam mahätmä aparimita- 
$ubha-rucira-punya-pra . ..... mahädanapati agni$vara agni- 
mahäräjä indrärjunena sárdham agni-mahärajfi- 

2. y&suryaprabhayà särdham sarvai pañca-gati-paryäpanneh satvair 
yo sau bhagavac-chrävaka-samgham  anena varna-gandha- 
rasopetena aharen_opanimamtrampayati tasmãd à- 

3. hära-pradänäd punyam punyabhisyandah yas ca kusalam ku- 
éalabhisyanda tad bhavatv etesàm däyaka-dänapatinäm drste 
va dharme àyur-varna-bala-sukha-bhogassva- 

4. rya-paksa-parivarabhivrddhaye stu idas ca teya-dharma-pari- 

1 Tt 1s almost amusing that the-discovery of Kuchean Texts in the Kingdom of 

Agni (they were found also in the Turfan region and in Tun-huang, Stein, Serindia, 

i, 915) has been used as an argument that Kuchean was also the indigenous language 

of the often hostile Agneans. 

2 Tocharische Sprach este, introd. v. " nur in Büchern ". Pelliot seems to have gone 


farther, Tokh. 63: quant au “ dialecte A”, il n'est représenté que par des manuscrits 
d'un caractère littéraire. 
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tyagãt maitreyänäm sarvesäm bodhi-märga-pratipamnänäm 
ksiprübh?jfüiày, àstu tathã brahma-Sakrädinäm catu- 

5. rnàm ca lokädhipatinäm astävisatis ca gandharva-kubhanda- 
näga-yaksa-senädhipatinäm prabhavabhivrddhaye_stu: tathä 
agni-visaya-paripälakänäm devatänäm vyägra-ska- 


Verso 

1. ndhäksa-kapila-mänibhadra-prabhäväbhivrddhaye_stu ` tathä 
kumbhädhipatinäm $risambhava - lohitabha - krhisa - svastika - 
-indra-prabhrtinam prabhavabhivrddhaye_stu: tathä nagadhi- 

2. patinäm manivarma-sudarsana-susukhah prabhäväbhivrddhaye ` 
stu: tathà purna-agnındranam adau pd unasy, àbhyati- 
takälagatasya upapattiviSesatayai- 

9. r bhavatu samäsatah "du NEM satvànàm 
caturnähära-parijüäyair bhavatu yac ca kifici dyate tat 
sarvebhya samasamo datavyam iti:— || 

4. päklyossü pis-sank-si fiemi faktas naiväsikässı tärmatäm ayis— 
kus ne faktañ naivasikah trifiemintu passi wräpos—bram-nät 
wlä-nnät Stwar Sawe ha 

5. kom lag visnu mahi$var skandhakumäräss aci—viki okät pi 
tässı nah yaksänñ kumpäntañ kintareñ kandharvii tkam-sini 
eppre-sifi kus pat nu faktañ 

The Sanskrit, although not strictly grammatical, will be under- 
stood (it is paraphrased by Liiders, loc. cit.), but 16 will be well to add 

a translation} of the passage in Dialect A: 


Let at (i.e. the Samgha) hear. May the Jewel of the Bhiksu- 
samgha give the dharma-dana to the gods and Nawasikas,* whatever 
gods and Nawäsikas have deigned to guard the triratna, the god 
Brahma, the king-god (== Indra), the four great divine kings, Visnu, 
Mahesvara, Skandhakumära, the 28 leaders, the nägas, the yaksas, 
the kumbhändas, the kinnaras, the gandharvas, whatever earthly or 
aerial gods. 


The importance of the Sanskrit portion of this document was 
recognized by Lüders, but it is equally important for Dialect A. Its 


1 After Siegling, apud Luders, loc. cit., 26, where, however, probably by an over- 
sight, stands " Skandha, Kumara " as 1f they were two different gods, Khotan Saka 
uses skamndhä aysümnai, Skt. skanda-kumära. 

2 The naiväsika is known also in Turkish. Muller, Uigurica, ii, 83, has niwasiki, 
p. 80, naivaziki ; in the Uighur-Chinese glossary wyb:syky naiwasiki is explained by 
JB ‘good genius". The Mahävyutpatti has naiväsika explained as ‘ inhabitant’. 
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character is evident. It is concerned with a gift (dharma-dana) by 
Indrärjuna king of Agni to the Buddhist community of Bhiksus, 
and they in turn are exhorted! to present this dharma-dana to the 
protecting gods, not only those already invoked in the Sanskrit part, 
but others also, so that the offering is now made universal in the 
portion in Dialect A. It is clear that both parts belong closely together. 
According to Liiders they are both written by the one scribe. Similar 
Sanskrit documents are published in this same place by Liiders 
concerning the kingdom of Kuci. This present document is however 
. peculiar in its use of Sanskrit followed by a passage in Dialect A. To 
an unprejudiced reader no more satisfactory evidence could be had 
that Dialect A is the language of the kingdom of Agni. It is certain 
that the document was written in Agni. The sacred language is 
Sanskrit.? It is likely that the indigenous language would be the second 
language. This is not a literary document imported for study but 
a domestic concern of the king and the samgha of Agni. 

But there is more. That the language was not a static dead language 
(such as a foreign ' sacred " language must be, as in the case of Sanskrit) 
is significantly observable in precisely this document. The forms 
nan ° nàgas' compared with the nãkafi nägañ of other texts (Kuchean 
sing. nak) ` bram-fdt ‘the god Brahma’ and wlä-nnät ‘the king god 
with fit, fñät for older Akät (Kuchean fidkte) ‘god’; las ‘ kings’ 
for older läñ$ ` and the isolated wräpos beside wärpo eight times and 
six times wärporäs, are signs of phonetic change, of developing 
language. Similar developments can be traced in the documents of 
Khotan Saka, where the older religious texts show a far more archaic 
language than the secular documents, and indeed than the later 
religious texts. 

We therefore assist here at a living changing language. It is 
not merely uncertain orthography (as Schulze's remark DLZ. 1923, 47, 
“zeigt in seiner Orthographie eine im ganze bemerkenswert sichere und 
gleichfórmige Haltung " might imply), but a later stage of the language, 
a fact of great importance for the study of Dialect A. 

If this fact is fully recognized it will be found that all indications 


1 The exhortation (päklyossü = “let it hear”) is on the model of the Sanskrit 
rubric $rnotv äryasamghak. 

2 No. 414 contains prescriptions for the posatha-pravarana of the bhiksunis 
(nuns) The formulae to be uttered are in Sanskrit, but the instructions are in 
Dialect A. Here too we shall see the indigenous language used to explain the sacred 
language. No evidence exists noris there probability to make credible the existence 
of two sacred languages in this one country. 
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fit perfectly. Dialect A is the Agnean (Skt. Agneya) language. The MSS. 
belong to Agni where many of them were found. The language is 
closely similar to the language of Kuci, but not identical, as is natural 
in the case of two independent kingdoms, separated by mountains and 
difficult roads, whose independent history can be followed from at 
least 102 B.c. when a Kingdom of Kuci is mentioned. Hinan Tsang 
clearly considered the literature and languages of Agni and Kuci to 
be distinct but he remarked that Bharuka had a language similar to 
that of Kuci. Kumärajiva (born in 344) translated tukhära by P.H E. 
who have no attested association with Agni or Kuci, therefore though . 
a native of Kuci not acknowledgmg that the name tukhdra applied 
to either Kuci or Agni. Hiuan Tsang knew tuoxuälä in the west, and 
heard of ruins in the east on the southern route, but he does not 
associate the name with the cities of Agni or Kuci on the northern 
route. There is no evidence to prove that Dialect A was not spoken in 
Agni. MSS. of Dialect A were not found in Kuci (an argumentum ex 
silentio, but in this case of importance, since if Dialect A were imported, 
Kuci lay on the route; but if Dialect A is Agnean, the finding of MSS. 
of Dialect À in Kuci would be indifferent) Kuci was eminent in 
Buddhist studies, Kucheans, immigrants as 16 seems into the kingdom 
of Agni and the Turfan region (where in Sängim near Turfan, like the 
Russians with their inseriptions in the church in the rue Daru, Paris, 
‘and the English with their inscriptions in the many English churches 
outside England, they too wrote their inscriptions on the walls of 
their shrines) were clearly as interested 1n Agnean MSS., as their glosses 
in Kuchean show, as were the Turks, whose Turkish glosses are. 
preserved in No. 394. A further decisive proof that Dialect A is a 
language of Central Asia, that 1s, of Agni, is furnished by the loanwords 
in Kuchean and Agnean. : | 

The name Agnean 1 will be used in what follows for Dialect A. 
If it is necessary, it will be convenient to use Agni-Kuchean ? as a 
name for the earlier form of the language whence are derived the two 
dialects of Agni and Kuci, including the language of Bharuka (teste 
Hiuan Tsang) and the possible traces in the language of Krorayina 
found in the Niya Kharosthi documents (Burrow, JRAS 1935, 
. 667 ff. ; cf. Lüders, BSOS viii (1936), 647). 


1 The name karacharien proposed by Lévi, JA 1913, 2, 380, and adapted to 
Karashahrian by Mironow, Rocz. Orient. 6 (1928), 89 ff., is taken from too late a period 
to be acceptable. For Agnean we have the warrant of Skt. agneya and the contemporary 
name of the country itself. 

? On the model of Indo-Iranian. 
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| Loanwords 1 

1. sostänkänñ is found in. 222 a 2: 
läfic ämäsäh sostänkäfi sne-pültikafi praksäntañ 
kings ministers officials merciless?  exactors 

Tocharische Gram., p. 106, offers no translation of this word. It 
clearly represents an older form of the word in the third century 
Niya Kharosthi documents svathamgha, sothamgha, sothamga, sothaga, 
an official title. So far the word is known only here and in the Niya 
documents. The consonant group st is used for Indian st in wcchist 
and occurs in several indigenous words. It occurs also in Barèuq 
Saka, but not in Khotan Saka, where st is written. The word may be 
an indigenous Krorayina word, but there is a likelihood that official 
titles should be borrowed. 

2. kätäk, Kuchean kattake ° householder ’, as a technical Buddhist 
term. The word corresponds to Khotan Saka ggäthaa- which together 
with Sogd. kortk, krt:k is derived from a Prakrit form of Skt. grhastha 
(Hansen, BSOS vin (1936), 579-580). The Saka could be the 
immediate source of the word in Agnean and Kuchean.* 

3. ärsi. 

In 251b, a passage of the EN rana. occurs 
the following passage," verse 4 : 

kulmass or e- sokyäkäl tane maficam s- -1 (6 syllables) : 

CH syllables + metrak-sinäm) opslyassäl syak kumnässi : 

sokyokal ° nám ārśiśśi kasu taki¢s-> . -c kagal -i (1 syll.» : 

<1 syll. + sokya>kal graddhessi mà tiri nas mäntätsi kär- 
samantap : 


1 Indian loanwords in Kuchean (Mironow, Kuchean Studies, i, Rocz. Orient. 1928; 
Woolner, Sanskrit names of drugs in Kuchean, J RAS 1925) and in Agnean (Tocharische 
Grammatek, passim) have already attracted a large amount of attention, Other 
Joan words have received occasional notice (bibliography in Schwentner, T'ocharıech 46). 

? Cf. the passage, 64 b 2: 

sne-kärum sam lyalypu ñkät 
sne-paltikai cem fiaktafi kus ne cami 

The context of 222 a 2 (description of an evil period of time) makes 1t likely that 
here sne-paltik may be parallel to sne-karum ‘ merciless’. In form páltik is, according 
to Toch. Gram. p. 13, ‘ ganz unklar °. 

3 In Krorayina the sofhamgha was a tax-collector. 

* Toch. Gram. p. 13, curiously compares N Pers. kad-xudä (so to read). MidPers. 
uses ktkhwby kaday-xvaday ' master of the house, governor of a province’, but the 
second component 15 indispensable. 

5 The contexts are not so colourless as they seemed to Lévi, Le “ Tokharien ", 
[. 6. 

6 The variant in 251b has sokyakal. 
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Translation : 
. . . . greatly is desire thus . . .. 
. . . to come together with Martreya’s consecration. 
= Greatly às it the desire of them, the Aryas. Good may it be... 
together . . . . 
. . greatly is it the desire of the Sraddhas (believers). It is not 
the way of the Präjña (wise man) to be passionate. 
The parallelism of ärsissi and $räddhes$i beside kärsämant- (= Skt. 
präjfa) in a poem of the Maitreya literature assures the meaning arya 
and $raddha, both, as well as präjña, being Buddhist technical terms. _ 


ärsı < Central Asian Prakrit *aréa-1, Skt. arya. 


In Central Asia beside the Sanskrit attested in Sanskrit texts and 
in numerous loanwords in Agnean, Kuchean, Khotan Saka, Sogdian, 
Turkish and Chinese, a Prakrit is found in the Dharmapada MS. 
(MS. Dutreuil de Rhins), the Niya, Saca and Krorayina documents, 
and loanwords in Agnean, Kuchean, Khotan Saka, Sogdian, Turkish 
and Chinese. 

In Khotan Saka these Prakrit words are easily to be distinguished 
from the literary Sanskrit words. They further illustrate phonetic 
changes which differ from the changes undergone by Iranian words. 
It is therefore possible to know the forms of the Prakrit whence they 
came. So e.g., Iranian 1- is f- in Khotan Saka, as juvdre ‘they fight’, 
base yaud-, but Sama is ‘the god Yama’, showing Prakrit d < 3-2 
The consonant group ry appears in this Prakrit as ré : in Khotan Saka 
virsa, Skt. virya ` tärsasüni, Skt. tiryagyoni. In the Niya documents 
ry has been regularly used in the transcription, except in the one 
uncertain case 572 (covering tablet, reverse): suryadade or sursadade. 
Graphically it is clear that a decision between ry and r$ would be 
difficult. If r$ is correct, even in this one case, it would be necessary 
to assume that in r$ unvoiced é had replaced the expected £ (however 
written) of r£, just as kt p so often replace g d b respectively (Burrow, 
JRAS 1935, 667 f£). If ry is right, it could, if necessary, be under- 
stood as retention of an historical spelling. But the forms with ré 


1 For *äréa- one would expect in other texts a spelling *arja, indicating *ärza. 
Cf. (if they are not due to literary pronunciation of Sanskrit) Al Bairiini’s dan ab 
+rfbhd and Abii 'l-Qüsim Sá'id b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id’s y>)! ordbr for Aryabhata quoted 


by Gabriel Ferrand, BSOS vi (1931), 336, note 4. 
* Single é expresses £ in the older Khotan Saka, . 
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in Khotan Saka suffice to show a Central Asian Prakrit with the change 
ry > 181 | š 

It is evidently this same Prakrit which has given arsi to Agnean. 
The final - may indicate that the word had passed through Saka 
(nom. sing. -à, -2), but this cannot be insisted upon. 

It is well-known that in Central Asia Buddhist technical terms 
were often translated, whereby the indigenous word was given the 
full Buddhist meaning. But it was also a common practice to take 
over the Indian (Sanskrit or Prakrit) term into the language. In 
particular Sanskrit literary compounds are abundant, though they are 
rarely of linguistic interest. At times both methods were adopted, 
so that a double (or, if both Prakrit and Sanskrit were taken, a triple) 
vocabulary resulted. The following selection will suffice to illustrate 
this : | 
Khotan Saka arahanda äsana-vajsama Skt. arhant 

pajsamänä asana- 
‘worthy of honour’ 


äryastägamärginal hasta padya beysufia äryästängamärga 
adj. pade 
Chinese WJ 42 HR HH ging arya 
4-lji-la (and passim) 
Kuchean, Agnean Kuchean pässeüca päyattika, payitti 
payti (Toch. Gram., p. 
61, note 1) 
Kuchean arhante asanike arbant 
Agnean arant asânik arhant 
karim lyalypu karma 
tärm (dharm) pal, márkampal dharma 
abhisek opsäly abhiseka 
To this is now to be added : 
Agnean ars? klyom Skt. arya 


beside the literary äryamärg- Skt. Gryamaärga-. 


In other contexts äréi is not so clearly defined. 

294 a 6, a passage of the Maitreya-avadäna-nätaka, is merely a 
fragment, but by its mention of the three jewels (tri fiemintu), the 
King Vaiéravana (vaisravam lant) the lokapäla of the north, and the 

1 In Khotan Saka itself ré can indicate rZ. If the Agnean word were direct from a 


Prakrit rZ the change to ré would be due to the same tendency in Agnean, as in the 
Niya documents, to replace voiced by unvoiced consonants. 
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names of the disciples <Kaubndinya, Asvajit and Bhadrika, it is 
proved to be an integral part of the poem: 

. opsäly mätny ärsıssı tmassãl . . . : 
. . . (Maitreya’s) consecration, so that of the Aryas therewith . . . . 


arse ype, occurring on a fragment without context, is clearly Skt. 
ärya-desa. Tibetan uses hphags-yul = arya-desa for ‘India’ It is 
a phrase natural in a poem of Maitreya. 


383 a1 a metrical text: 

: tám surma si ärsıssı kälkä-m nom kl 

for this reason he went for the renown (? fiom klyu) of the 
Aryas . . . . | 


More interest attaches to the three other passages where art 
is used, in Nos. 229, 230, and 236, all in the Maitreya-avadäna- 
vyäkarana. All three passages are autobiographical. It is probable 
that a Sanskrit original existed, but unfortunately neither this 
presumed original nor the author’s name has been traced. The passages, 
229 and 230, refer to the composition of a kavya (230 b 2 yamit kavui 
“you are enjoined to make a kavya’, an injunction from someone 
styled ‘ great king’ (tsopats wäl) whether human or divine, which the 
poet proceeds to carry out). 


1 Skt. äryadesa is doubtless ' Central India’ in Rajatarangini, i, 315, where 
it is used in reference to the raids of Mihirakula, and the adj. äryadesya, ibid. vi, 
89, where a college (matha) for students from Aryadega is mentioned. In the proverb 
(Bohtlingk, Indische Sprüche 1025) äryadesa-kula means ‘a family of India’, where 
Bohtlingk rendered literally “ im Lande der Ärja”. The Tibetan titles of two medical 
. texts in the Tanjur contain the words hphags-yul, which Cordier rendered by 
äryadesa (Catalogue du fonds tibétarn, iii, p. 502). Mdo-hgrel 151, No. 5, was composed 
by hphags-yul phatahahi sman-pa danadasa ‘the physician Dänadäsa of Phataha in 
Äryadesa ’, which is explained by the statement that Phataha is a place (yul-gru) 
in rgya-gar dbus-hgyur ° the central part of India’; No. 7 was written by hphags-yul 
dbus-hgyur mathurahi rgyal-rigs kyi sman-pa raghunatha ‘ the physician Raghunätha, 
a Ksatriya, of Mathura in the central part of Äryadesa ’. [Cordier gives in the Catalogue 
Magadha for dbus-hgyur, although he had earlier, BEFEO 1903, 628, rendered by 
‘l'Inde centrale (rgya-gar dbus)’ and ‘le médecin Raghunatha, de Mathura, dans 
l'Inde centrale’. If Magadha is right, the Tibetan knowledge of Indian geography is 
inexact.] Aphags-yul is here equated with rgya-gar ° India’. In a letter of 19.12.1935, 
Professor F. W. Thomas informed me that kphags-pahr yul occurs in the Ladakh 
Rgyal-rabs, ed. A, H. Francke, p. 25, 1. 3; and in the sub-title of the Dbag-bsam-ljon- 
bzara, whose author was born in 4.2. 1702, ed. S. C. Das, p. 1, we have Aphags-yul 
rgya-nag bod ' India China Tibet’. We shall probably prefer to render hphags-yul 
by aryadesa rather than by the äryävarta adopted by S. C. Das in his index. 
Professor Thomas has also pointed out that in the dictionary &he-rir-dban-rgyal, 
hphags-yul ia rendered by su(read : pu)nya-desa and madhyadesa. 
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It is necessary to give the whole of the very fragmentary text. 
The author is shown (229 a-229 b 6) meditating on karma, niraya 
(hell), and the klesas, which leads him to contemplate the composition 
of a kävya on Maitreya's wonderful deeds. His expression of this 
intention is of interest here. 


229 b and 230. Metre 12 + 15 + 12 + 15. Verses 52-64. 
52. 1. tam yarmam tam ñi cam kävvi-si retweyac: 
2. ime pältsäk yes arsi käntwä ritwässi kanasäl: 
Sre pa sk- tak pam kavvi-si refweyam . . . . 
. ke arthäntu puk ânemsi ritwaslam : 
2. pasãl lyalypirãs cà . . 
P kam ma pastär arthä . . 
du ease ks mürkampal škam saspšrku mäskaträm : 
54. 1. c?ücür ma wefiãs klyosämsantän märtantä : 
— — -s katkenc 4...... 
Ub Red praskı sañce taka ñi: 
. sarki saficentu mak kätkar fii rakentu mäskäsklä : 
. tämyo mà cämpu wärtsyo päkär ritwüss? : 
zo de fe 4 ; + p- . lo 
pal gi nu imeyo tãs ige: 
. skaya arth passi rakentu nu mäskant fii mak wäknä: 
tam : 
; kraficän See spärkäglune mar ñi tsamndntsi tas: 
pältsähkäm nunak kävvintwäééi kalymeyam : 


03. 


E 


55. 


56. 


. S- wäwo papsu spärkälune yis : 
. tmã sörki rakentw . Acät läñci mämäskunt älkont pe: 
cam türya särki skäya . . . .. 
TEL. märkampal : 
cesmi mosann ats raritwã wäkm ats kävvi: 
. mänt -m -e . -ı -& metrak-sinäm opslyis tám kälymam cam : 


87. 


58. 


. täkeñc m- . käm- . . fic: 
ä.w-.tsopa....-m lass arsat: 


Re aq uda as 
| B 


59. 


1 Sieg translated the passage in SBAW 1918, v. infra, but the context had been 
misunderstood. It is defined clearly by the fragmentary conversation with the Great 
King (‘ Maharaja’). The poet has been enjoined to make a Kavya. All must therefore 
accord with that fact. Sieg’s version was distorted by mistranslation of ritw- and 
retwe, and his unsupported interpretation of Grën, 
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2. yamit kavvi cam tü ma kä-. 

Bi v. ee -lā mà à tähkeil: 

4. yamtse tis ofant nunak ... mu skãt ñi mà cimsä: 
60. 1. prasku lyalypüräs mar márkampal . 
Ders tsopats wäl nunak : 
3. E kävvi kos ne ime kälkä ñi: 
4. kanis ayatwa kue ne mà tam yomu tsam arthänév : 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 


61. 1. kàvvi . 
| are täkis f fii mint ne mäcär mkältont se Kusânti yas: 
. tālo àknafs . . . . -k aklu märkampal : 
TIENES 
See ne krafic wrasañ karúnikan knänmänäs: 
. mak mank trigliine . . . . -m etstsantär : 
. tsrü y- zh db at a we oe 
E udis kw-fñeñc cam puk mankant tärneñcam : 
1. kuc ne nu yomu t&kis arthántwam. 
2, . takis käkä- 
Did, a oat. d. oe ren ve szk. QQ. RS 
4. tampe kälpitär kulis tampe omaskem klesassi : 
64. 1. a- 
Translation : 
(52) In this way therefore for, this composition of a kavya, my 
thought and opinion went to the composing in the Arya language in 


62. 


63. 


metre. .... was clear in the composition of kavjas . . . . (58)... all 
meanings to be well put together. Karma must be watched .... the meaning 
is not watched . . . . the Dharma also is transgressed. (54) He does not 
speak finely, the hearers love it not... . they will arise........ Fear 


and doubt have come to me. Care and doubts in great number arose in 
me for the lack of words. (55) Therefore, not being able to compose at 
great length . . . . I have composed this with thoughts on the Dharma. 
I have striven to watch the meaning, but words largely failed me. (56) 

. . May I not have sinned against the good Dharma . . . I think however 


in the manner of kavyas. . . . . (57) . . . guided, watched, error comes 
P" accordingly words . . . . . failed, others also. After these three 
I have striven . ....... the Dharma. (58) Because of these, I have 


composed the . . . kävya, that I may share in the consecration of Maitreya 
xe they will be... . (59) 5... . great... . caused a longing. May 
you make the kavya...... is not to be hindered.” I made accordingly 

. it followed (?) me. I could not. (60) Through fear of Karma may 
not the Dharma however . . . . O great king, I have composed the kavya, 
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as far as thought came to me. In suiting the metre, if I have not here 
attained to the meanings. (61)....the kavya. Indulgence be mine as 


a mother indulges her litile son. Miserable, ignorant . . . . learnt the 
Dharma . . . . . (62) If good beings, merciful and understanding, find 
in it many faults, few . ..... . may they overlook (?) and forgive all 


these faults. (68) But if the meaning has been attained . . . . it should be 
. Let it be deemed the power of . . ., may the evil power of the Klesas 
perish (3).* 


In 236 also there is reference to the klesas (klesässı nakäm ° blame 
of the klesas ’). Then follows (much being obscure) : 
236 a 7. kälpintär skuntu tsälpiñe . . 
236 bl. .... tsanäk Sästräntu: 7 
arsi nu käntwä ses kar ne. 
. puk retwe yälymiññ atsam tám some puk éärsar . .. 
. sne m- knäneñc.yälymi pal käntu . .. 
. ayatwa nes särki kupre mäskantär fil... 


. knànmune wii. . -3 ma pe éästrä tsopatsäm .. . 
. .. -l Sästrä nas kanam mà penu . . . . re sii käntwa-si 
nov 
. Ito pss kuss atsam ne ävikar -i nagmi wr. . t.-m. 
yamu : 
Translation :— 


T. May they find happiness (sukha), may they be delivered . . . . 
. here the šastras. 
8. Because (?) in Arya language is... . 
. + . every composition . . . . 
. . . they know . . . Dharma language . . . 
. . in suiting (the metre) sooner or later if I have failed . 
. knowledge . . . . nor in the whole éastra . . 
. . . the Sastra, is in metre, and also not . . . a composition of one's 
own language... . 


Sufficient can be translated to show the similarity of the context 
to that of 229-230 above. It is here specifically versified sastras which 
are considered. The essential phrases, however, are the reference to 
ärsı nu käntwä and sit käntwa-si retwe. The ‘ Dharma language’ is 
no doubt a reference to Sanskrit. 


1 Or read kulis as gen. sing., and translate ‘Let it be deemed the power of 
— — (kulis), the evil power of the Kle£as '. 
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It is clear then that the author composed his kavya (ritwassi 
kanasal ‘ to compose in verse’) in the Arya language (ärsi käntwä), 
which was not his own language (236 b 6 mà penu . . . r-e são käntwa-s1 
retwe ‘also not . . . a composition in one's own language’). If the 
original text was Sanskrit, the drya language (like the hphags-skad 
= ärya-bhasä of Tibetan) * will be the language of drya-desa, that is, 
precisely the Sanskrit. It is then evident that the author wished to 
express his sincere if perhaps too humble feeling that he lacked 
proficiency in Sanskrit composition. This might mean an acärya of 

° : . d 
some Buddhist country outside India. 

It is interesting grammatically to notice that ärsı is here used as 
an uninflected adjective (cf. Toch. Gram., pp. 251 ff., < Indeklinabile 
Adjektiva ^) in arsı käntwä and ärsi mu käntwä. It cannot then be 
compared directly with the separation of the compound in prattika 
cam pattâmikat (Toch. Gram., p. 250). 

The word àr$? occurs also in the name of two metres ` arsı-laneinam 
adj. loc. sg. " belonging to the ärya-räja °, and ärsı niskramantam ‘in 
the metre niskramant of the Arya(s)’. Tt is perhaps worth while 
recalling that Sanskrit also knows (a very different) metre called aryd. 

Tt is difficult to see how in these contexts Sieg could have imagined 
a native name for Dialect A (Hin einheimischer Name für Toxri, 
SBAW 1918)? It is to be feared that regardless of context he jumped 
to this conclusion because at that time when Central Asia of the 
sixth century A.D. was still a nebulous land, he remembered the Greek 
" Aciot and the Latin reges tocharorum astani of Justinus. 

The difficulties, historical and Imguistic,4 which this has caused 

1 arya-bhasi ' Sanskrit’ is attested in the seventh century A.D. outside India, 
corresponding to Chinese #& == b%”om-ngyon, in the colophon of the Sanskrit- 
Chinese dictionary of ZE Yt ngjie-dz‘idng (Turkish kytsy, I-Tsing, born 635), 
entitled $k = f = 3c ‘ Book of a thousand Sanskrit characters’, The colophon 
reads: cinã aksara sahasia milo arya bhäsa smapia that is probably: äryabhäsa- 
cindksara-sahasramala samapta [or ?sahasramalo(nàma pustakahysamäptahl. See 
Bagchi, Deux lexiques sanscrıt-chinors, 1, 1929, pp. 217-18 and 330 (= Taisho ed. 2133). 

2 Involving also a violent misrendering of ritw- and retwe. 

3 Speculations on these “Aor Asien» are at present of little use. We cannot 
be sure from the Greek and Latin texts whether the As:ani were kings of the Tochari 
before or after their settlement in Tokhäristän. The name seems to have a suffix 
-ana-, which is familiar m forming adjectives in Iranian. It might mean that the 
Asiani were Iranian or that it is a name bestowed by Iranians or a name which had 
reached the Greeks through Iranian channels. (Theories are offered by Charpentier, 
ZDMG 71, 347 ff.) 

4 The most recent attempt linguistically by N. Fukushima, On the Designation- 


Problem of the so-called Tokharian Language, Memorial volume dedicated to Katsuji 
Fujioka, 1935. 
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subsequent investigators are notorious. But the second century B.c. 
is not the same as the sixth century A.D. in Central Asia as is now 
gradually becoming clear.  Dialéct A is Agnean without attested 
connection with the Tochari. It is regrettable that no one thought 
to examine into the basis of this unfortunate inference. 

4. Kuchean tväñkarai obl, tvankaro nom., wänkaracce adj., is 
Khotan Saka ttumgare ° ginger’. It seems that the word was borrowed 
as tvankaraz, but the -ai caused it to be associated with the obl. case 
In -ay. Hence a nom. in -o was created on the model of obl. witsakan : 
nom. witsako ‘root’. Iranian -u- is here replaced by -và-, as by -wa- 
and -wd- in the following words. 

5. Agnean, Kuchean kuñcit, Kuchean adj. kwficitàsse, kwänicttässe 
‘sesame’, Old Iran. *kuñaita-, Mid. Pers. kwnéyt, EBalöli kunčið, 
Armen, knót', Khotan Saka kwmjsata. The form represents an older 
stage than Saka kumjsata.! 

6. Kuchean kurkamässi beside kwärkamässi adj. ‘ of saffron’. 
Khotan Saka kurkum, Sogd. kwrkwnph, Mid. Pers. kwrkwm, Turk. 
kürküm (Rachmati, Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren, SBAW 1930, 19). 

7. Kuchean ankwas ‘asa foetida’, Khotan Saka amgusdä, 
Armen. (from Mid. Parth.) angutat, NPers. anguzad, Chinese? 
D BR -d-ngjer and XL FE angi. From the Kuchean (or an 
unattested Agnean form) comes the Turkish :nkpwë (dngübüs, 
ankabüs (?), Rachmati, loc. cit., p. 16). Saka -u- is replaced by -wa- 
and -sd- by ei 

8. Kuchean kwarüm, kwarm-, Skt. gulma, Khotan Saka gaumá, 


1 Sımilarly a stage of Iranian older than the Khotan Saka texts is attested by the 
Niya Kharosthi Documents, where rodana ‘ madder’ contrasts with Khotan Saka 
rrünai < *raudanaka-, WBal6odi rédan (Burrow, BSOS vii (1935), 787). In the case 
of Khotana, the change can be seen in older Saka hvatana, later Saka hvamna. The 
Baréuq Saka texts have Avadana 6, 6, and hvadna 8 b 6. Both words probably refer 
directly to the inhabitants of Khotan. I cannot suppose with Konow (Ein neuer 
Saka-Dialekt, pp. 30-31) that the writers were using the word of themselves. The 
contexts are not quite clear, but this view at least seems excluded. I suspect that 
käncake of 8 a 3 is connected with the Hame kanjaki (the word is attested as knj-k- 
and knjk-, implying at least a Turkish pronunciation kanjak) applied to the non- 
Turkish people near Käëyar. Käßyari (i, 31, hnes 5-6) remarks : wa li-käsyar rasäliqu 
yutakallamu fihà bi slkanjakiyyati ‘and the districts (rustãg) belonging to Käsyar 
speak in Kanjaki’. I am indebted for the reference to V. Minorsky. We should 
probably recognize the same name in the Turkish knök *kdnéak of the Uighur 
document published by Haneda, Togo Bunko, Memoirs vı (1932), p. 3, I. 2. 

2 Laufer, Sino-Iranica 361, who had first seen the connection between the Kuchean 
and the Chinese words, quoted the Kuchean without the final -s. 

3 According to SS D y1"ei-féét, born a.D. 680, quoted by Lévi, JA 1915, i, 89: 
C'est seulement en arrivant dans le région de yu-t'ren (Khotan) qu'on en voit. 
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gomd. Kuchean k- replaces Skt. g (cf. katiäke above No. 3) with -wa- 
for -u-, and + for 1.1 Meillet’s hesitating comparison with Gr. Bovßaw, 
Skt. gavint is probably less acceptable (JA 1911, 1, 453). 

9, Kuchean ariräk, arirak ‘myrobalan’, Khotan Saka halirai 
< *haliraka-, Mid. Pers. hlylk NPers. halila, ihlilar, Skt. haritaki. 
If r has here replaced À (as in gulma above, No. 8), it is probable that 
older Saka is the immediate source. Hence or from an unattested 
Agnean form, the Turkish arir-i (Rachmati, loc. cit., p. 21). 

10. Agnean mahirsäñ plur., ° buffaloes `, Khotan Saka mahairsifia 
adj. ‘of buffaloes’, Skt. mahisa. It 1s nrobabls that the Central 
Asian Prakrit had vs in this word, or that the word came from Saka 
to Agnean. Inner-Agnean development of s > rs under the influence of 
kayurs “ Stier’ (so Toch. Gram., p. 107) implies too great an isolation 
of Ágnean. 

11. Agnean äsäm, Kuchean asäm ' worthy’ from Khotan Saka 
äsana- ‘worthy’: dsana- < *älsana- < *arxáana-, an -s- bead. 
of arg- ‘be worth’, Skt. argh-, arhati, as Khotan Saka ca ripe’ 
participle to daxs-, -s- derivative of dag- “to burn, to ripen °, and Av. 
Mid Pers. bax&- ‘ to bestow ’ to bag ° give a share’, Saka bemañe (Tib. 
bde-legs " welfare’), beimanä, baimana, baimana, bemanã < *bax&- 
man-, Mid. Pers., NPers. bayt ‘ fortune’. 

12. Agnean äsänik, Kuchean asanıke ‘arhant’, derivative in 
-ik from äsäm, asam, No. 11. Khotan Saka uses dsana-vajsama 
‘worthily honoured’ and pajsamänä äsana- ' worthy “of honour’ 

in this sense. ~ 

13. Agnean mahur, Kuchean mahür, mahur ‘diadem’ from 
Prakrit *makhula-, Skt. makuta, mukuta. Khotan Saka has a form 
nearer to Skt., but with aspirate kh (= y): murkhuta. A Saka form 
*muhula or *mahula probably existed. 

14. Agnean paräm, parn- translating Skt. pada ' position, rank’ 
(adj. parno), Kuchean perne. Toch. Gram., p. 18, compared Sogd. 
prn *farn? Khotan Saka phärra < *farna- ‘ position’ is used in 

1 Similarly r for Prakrit | < d = Skt. t regularly: kori- Skt. koti, Sogd. kwty, 


Turk. kwldy, kwlty, Khotan Saka kala ; Kuchean käkori, käkoti, Khotan Saka kákaula, 
kakotd, Tib. kakola, Skt. kakoti, kakoli. Cf. also makara ‘monkey’ given by the 
Kuchean éaman jË E liei ngion inthe $k BE A AZ Fan-yu tsa-ming, ed. 
Bagchi, p. 297, as Skt. [elsewhere markaia], Khotan Saka makala; Skt. L is replaced 
by r in many other words (mira = nila, vipurıya = vipulya, ruka = loka) of this 
vocabulary. 

? fis certain, Buddhist Sogdian does not always distinguish p and f (which 18 
possible by the alternative use of p and 8) but Manichean Sogdian has both p and f 
and in this word gives farn, cf. Oss. farn * luck °, 
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similar contents to those of Agnean and Kuchean, as Turkish uses 
qui, in arxant qui? ° position of an arhant’; buryan quti ° position 
of a Buddha' (the latter in both Buddhist and Manichean texts) ; 
sravaklar qutlari ‘ positions of Sravakas’. It is probable that Agnean 
parn-, Kuchean perne are from an older Saka “pharna. Sogd. uses 
farn in the same contexts. 

15. Agnean mätär, Ski. makara 'sea-monster' (Toch. Gram., 
p. 62, note 1, Lüders, Zur Geschichte des ostasiat. Tierkreises, SBAW 
1933, 1017, note 1). The attested Khotan Saka form is magara E 25, 
239 (klazsina magara ‘the sea-monsters of klesas’), but a form 
*maiara- is possible and would then be the source of Agnean matar, 
Turkish mdr, Mong. matar, Manchu. madari. Since in Khotan Saka 
-t- in hiatus was probably not pronounced as -/-, it would be necessary 
to imagine literary contact to explain the -{- in Agnean, after 
the manner of French dàsZ£ from English da:nsiy, de:nsıy (dancing). 

16. Agnean yämutsi- (92 b 2 kokañ sparañ yämutsın “ruddy 
geese, the spär-birds,! the parrots’, 70 b 6 yamutstsiss: kokassı ‘ of 
parrots and ruddy geese’) “name of a bird’, explained by Poucha 
(Tocharica VI, Arch. Or. 1933, 88 ff.) as the Chinese 88 Rá 7 
“ong-miu-tsi ° parrot’, which is found also in a Sogdian text from 
Tun-huang translated from Chinese (SCH 144, 315, 352): :ym»wtsy 
*emütsi. Just as this proves contact with China for the Sogdian 
translator so also for the Agnean language. According to Pelliot, 
T'oung Pao, 1923, 317, and SCE. ii, p. 56, the use of F tsi as a suffix 
is attested from the third century A.D. to the Tang period in this word. 


The texts in Agnean and Kuchean are largely religious works, but 
in Kuchean other texts also, business documents and medical works, 
are found, with which Agnean has nothing extant to compare. Hence 
some of the foreign words appearing in Kuchean cannot be shown to 
have existed in Agnean. The existence of a group of words from 
Iranian in Kuchean and partly in Agnean is attested by ivankarai. 
kurkamässi, kuficit, ankwas, arträk, and with these, dsam and dsamk 
are probably rightly to be associated. The st of sostänkän, as indicated 
above, does not exclude a loan from Indian or Iranian, but it may be 
an indigenous Krorayina word. It can at least be said that the word 
is known so far only in Central Asia. The words mahur, mahirsän, 
mätär, àr$i and katék are equally Central Asian forms. 

E Etymologically Engl. sparrow has been compared with Agnean spär- [° sparrow ? | 


is Skt. cataka]. Would such a meaning suit here ? 
VOL. VIII. PART 4. 59 
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The importance for Dialect A is obvious. Here are words of Saka, 
Central Asian Prakrit, Chinese and possibly Krorayina origin, which 
could not be from Tokhäristän. It is further confirmatory evidence 
of the conclusion previously reached that Dialect A is truly a language 
of Central Asia, the language of Agni. 

[To this I am tempted to add the more uncertain evidence of the 
word *okfi deduced above, p. 899. The Sanskrit agn», the Saka 
` agfiye, Chinese ‘wo- and à (if this d is independent of the Sanskrit) 
indicate a simple vowel and not a diphthong. Kuchean auk- is therefore 
excluded. If *okña has been rightly explained, it proves that the name 
Agni comes from Dialect A, the language of Agni itself.] 


CONCLUSION 

It has been urged that toyara-toyara is the indigenous name of a 
people of the @poava-drwn region, who are later known in the 
Bactrian region under the same name foyara. Their history thus 
coincides with that attributed by Chinese historians to the x H EK 
and the tuoyudlé, A remnant of these is still known about a.n. 800 
in the 8poava region. The native name toyara-toyara, and the name 
Bpoava-örwen indicate a polysyllabic language with voiced and 
unvoiced fricatives. In Tokhäristän they employed the Graeco- 
Bactrian script. They had no attested ethnic or linguistic connection 
with the northern cities of Agni, Kuci and Bharuka, from whose 
language their own, as proved by these, the only certainly attested 
words of the language—toyara, toyara, and @poava—diverged widely 
in phonemes.! 

A second people speaking dialects of one language extended 
according to the linguistic evidence probably from Krorayina and 

1 Reuters suggestion, Studia Orientalia (offered to K. Tallquist), 1925, 232-4, that 
ts in Dialect À might represent the fricative 8 would introduce an isolated fricative 
into the language. Reuter himself recognized that no positive proof was to hand, but 
he suggested three pieces of indirect evidence. (1) is in aptsar- Skt. apsaras, and 
samisära Skt. samsära. Both these words, a fact probably not known to Reuter, occur 
also in Khotan Saka with ts, avatsara, samtsára (the latter also in Kharosthi, BSOS 
vin, 423, 427). The ts may be due to a Prakrit form with ts or direct from Khotan 
Saka. Since Khotan Saka uses th = 0, ıt 18 definite proof against Reuter’s suggestion 
of an interchange in Dialect A of s and 8 in these two words. (2) Interchange of 
ts, ists, tts, iss and ss. A value ts 1s equally comprehensible in these alternations. It is 
also necessary to remember that ts > s may mark the later stage of the language. 
(3) ts is treated as a single consonant and may be written doubled. Reuter assumed 
that this excluded the value ts. There is an obvious error here in supposmg that the 
speakers of Dialect A thought of sounds according to modern phonetic analysis. The 
case of c = ts indicates a different point of view. This c = ts was considered as a single 


consonant and was written doubled in native words as kuco-as& ‘ what indeed ° and 
maccek ‘ips.’ (Loch. Gram., p. 180, 192) and in Indian (Praknt or Sanskrit) words, 
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Old-Iranian re Peership ” 
By Ernst HERZFELD 


N the course of studies connected with the social order of Iranian 
antiquity, I have broached, without expounding it in context, 
a problem contained in the expressions vispatis, visó pura, and 
väspuhr. The matter has been taken up by H. H. Schaeder in his con- 
tribution to the volume dedicated to Sir George Grierson ‘ Ein 
parthischer Titel im Soghdischen," where, while adopting the main 
results which I had abstracted from my epigraphical material, he 
argues against opinions imputed to, but never put forth by me. I may, 
therefore, be allowed. to explain the view I really hold. 

Back to prehistoric times goes the fourfold graduation of Iranian 
social order into nmäna- “ house "', vis- “clan”, zantu- ' tribe", and 
dahyü- “ people". Each term may signify the people themselves as 
well as their habitat. Each degree has its chief. (1) nmänöpatis, 
Germ. “ hausherr ”, is etymologically the same as Gr. deomórms ; 
(2) vispates, chief of the vicus “ clan”, or paterfamilias in the oldest 
acceptance of that Latin term, comes near to Engl. “earl”; (3) 
_ zantupatiš, rendered in later Greek (Agathangelos) by yevedpyys, 
since zantu- is a large subdivision of, or sometimes a satrapy, assumes 
the meaning almost of comes, dux ; (4) dahyüpatıs, Gr. edvapxns, can 
be the satrap, but m Media where the old empire coincided with the 
later Persian satrapy, it was the sovereign title, which it remained under 
changed political conditions down to the time of the Paikuli inseription, 
I. 31: drydn zSatr masist zvatàvi u déhpati " of Erânsahr the most 
great lord and sovereign ", and down to al-Berüni, who explains 
al-dahüfadhiyya " sovereignty " by “the office of guarding the world 
and ruling over it”: 

The various chiefs and their nmdna- ' kleinfamilie ", constitute 
the high nobility which ranges above the class of the tunvant-, Akk 
mar-bani, the ''vollfreie?. The higher degrees of zantupatië and 
‘dahyiipatis mean greater power, but no social distinction: they were 
all vispati$. A. Christensen is perfectly right in calling the chiefs of 
the great families of the Achæmenian epoch vispatis. There can be 
no distinction between “ die Clan-herrn schlechthin " and “ the chiefs 
of an aristocratic family ",! for, to be chief of a clan is the only title 


to aristocracy. ' =: — Sie 
c 4 Cay P- D 
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Those families, of which a great number are mentioned in Greek 
authors, as well as in the Awesta, were called after an eponymus. 
Some of the families may be traced through almost a thousand years 
The oldest is the house of Deiokes. Sargon of Assur mentions the 
eponymus in 715 B.c. as governor of the province of Man, under the 
King of Urartu. His descendants, the Deiocids of Herodotus, became 
the Median great-kings, and we can follow their career from chiefs 
of their clan to sovereignty. The Spitàma, the family of Zarathustra, 
appear in Ctesias’s Median History as the owners of a great part of 
Media, which must have been Rhages. Their name 1s mentioned in 
Babylonian documents of the fifth century. Another house were the 
Vivahana, in the Pap. Elefantine Vaivadana, “ of the family of Viva," 
father of the first man Yama. They are mentioned in Zarathustra's 
Gäthä Y. 51, 12, where vaiPy6 is a disfiguration of va?VaHyó : "Not 
did the royal Vawahya, in (the month of) prtd.zimo (December), 
welcome him, the Spitama Zarathustra, as he debarred him from 
shelter, when his carriage-and-pair put up with him and the horses 
were shivering with cold." One of them was the satrap of Arachosia 
under Darius, who is called only by his family name. Later that 
name became M.Med. Vézan or, synonymous, Géwpuhran. They 
held the province Hyrcania as hereditary fief, and the Gathic verses 
alude to Zarathustra’s “hidjra” from his home, Rhages, via 
Hyrcania, to Taosa, the residence of his protector Vistaspa. 

Another of the grandees of Darius, Gobryas, whose clan according 
to Strabon hailed from Persis, is called patishvaris in the inscriptions, 
Le. zantupatis of the country Patishvära, later Padiëxvär, Tabaristan. 
The fact that the vis is called after its fief proves that they held it 
already a long time before Darius. 

Such dukes or princes or kings were the most successful among the 
vispatis, but being the chief of their clan was the conditio sine qua non. 
That the Achæmenids were one among many aristocratic clans needs 
not to be inferred from the fact that, in speaking of their own family 
or its residence, they use the expression “this vis" ; they use that 
expression because they are the vis of the eponymus Achæmenes. 

Under their rule the chiefs of the leading houses had the 
right of unannounced entrance to the king—similar to the grandees of 


1 I cannot refrain from telling a rather pertinent anecdote I remember from my 
childhood : a member of the Quitzow family said to a Hohenzollern prince: “ We 
have been in the Mark long before the Hohenzollern.” The prince answered : “ Perhaps 
we were later, but surely more successful.” | 
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Spain and the ambassadors of old—of saluting the king by a kiss, of 
sharing his meals, and of intermarriage. That shows that they were 
peers. Herodotus explains some of those prerogatives as agreed upon 
between Darius and his six helpers at the assassination of the magus 
Gaumäta ; but it stands to reason that those are old inherited customs. 
The language must have had a term for the peership, which I recognize 
in the Awestic word zvaetus, rendered into Greek by cuyyeveis.} 

Already Darius tried to restrict these prerogatives, and historical 
developments naturally lead to a limitation of the number of such 
privileged chiefs of clans. 

The dignity of vispatıš probably belonged to the eldest member of 
the family, in the case of the later royal houses not necessarily to the 
king. From this " chief of the house ” vispatis, the term viso pura 
must be distinguished.? It means literally “ son ", better '' heir of 
the clan ".? Its full meaning is “ heir to the chieftainship of the clan ” 
then, a little wider, “ born, member of the chief family of a clan ” 
but it never includes the clients, the feudal vassals of the chiefs. Such 
is the meaning from the beginning and always. 

In the Awesta viso pubra- occurs only twice. First in Yt., v, as an 
epithet of the hero Oraitauna, the visö puOroó a0wyam, that means 
“heir ’’, in later language " väspuhr of the clan Adwya ”, not a vague 
and insignificant " noble scion ”. The other instance is Videvdad, vii, 
43 : a physician is entitled to as much fees from a visö pubra- as from 
a zantupatis; a dahyiipatis only has to pay more, a wspatis much 
less. As the “son of the clan” here ranks above the “ chief of the 
clan" with the zantupati$ = duke, only second to the dahyüpatis 
— sovereign, obviously the term is used with a latent qualification : 
it is the son of the royal clan, the clan kar’ e£oxnv, an expression 
I used m AMI., ii, 32, and vu, 18, and Schaeder twice on p. 743. That 
is the reason why in the OP. inscriptions of stands for the royal clan 
and for their residences, Persepolis.and Agbatana. In the same way, 
the residence of Vistaspa, the town *Taosa naotarànam, later Tos i 
Nodar, is called vis naotaränäm in Yt., xv.4 


1 Rostovtzeff accepts this view in Cambr. Anc. Hist. TH, iii, p. 114, and identifies 
them also with the megislanes of Josephus. 

2 AMI, iv, 54. 

3 AMI. n, 52. 

ı AMI, vi 74. But the reading vidbis in Dar. Pers.e, three times, is wrong ; the 
text has thrice the normal hada wsaibig bagaibis “ with all the gods " ; there were no 
** gods of the clans.” 
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The special meaning of viső pura in the Videvdäd cannot be older 
than the establishment of the kingdom in Iran. But it is nothing but 
an arbitrary assumption that viso pura, at that period, was solely 
used for a son of the royal clan. The expression viso pudrö a0wyanis 
has certainly not been introduced into the legend of Oraitauna as 
late as the Achæmenian empire: such expressions are primary. And 
its unqualified meaning, “ heir to the chieftainship of the clan," when 
applied to the royal clan, by itself becomes “ heir to the throne ". 
Nor was the application of við- in OP. limited to the royal clan. In 
NIR b, Darius addresses the reader uta vibiyd uti spabmardayd, Akk. 
ina bit. u ma madakium “whether in a clan or in the army ”—a 
prehistoric expression, for it recurs m Latin dom? militiaeque ; there Is 
no question of the royal clan ; he does not speak to princes, but to 
warriors. In a similar way, in Beh. $ 14, vif- is opposed to kara, Akk. 
ügy, ie. the military, lower nobility, the “ vollfreien, wehradel ". 
The Elamite had not the ideogram UL-HI, normal translation for 
við- in the sense of royal clan, residence, but apparently ulammannı 
with the ending of a personal plural. The passage refers to two classes 
of the nobility but not to members of the royal house. 

Another instance is the expression kara hya wbapatiy in Beh. 
$8 24 and 40. The translation, “the army stationed at or near the 
o, the guards"! implies again the limitation of the meaning of 
vi0- to the royal house. Darius speaks of a body of troops, m 24 in 
the province of Mada, in 40 of Parsa, that mutinied in his absence. 
In the first case, the king was somewhere between Pärsa and Elam, 
in the second, engaged in battles in Bactria and other provinces. He 
would scarcely have left, in his precarious situation, his own troops idle 
in Parsa or Agbatana. The expression must have a very special mean- 
ing, for the embarrassed translators do not reach a uniform rendering. 
The Elamite avoids, as in § 14, the ideogram UL-HI, and uses appo 
loc. ylammannı “those in the U”. The Akkadian has, in 24, mala 
tna bite “ all that in the B." (bitu means house, clan, also fief), but in 
40, mala ina allüka $a ah. alum “village” is written with the ideogram 
ER, as in the Assyrian rendering of Med. vispatié by EN.ER, ie. 
bél-ali “ chief of a village, clan”. allüka belongs to ilku " statute 
labour, Fron ”. The phrase, hence, means “ all those in the feudal 
service of the clans". The OP. version says that the troops kačā 
Yadäya fratarta “ secessi ex Y." The reading or the writing of Ydaya 


1 Seh., Lo., p. 743, n. 2. 
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must be erroneous. Before, I felt inclined to restore Hdaya, after Skr. 
sahäya “auxiliary”. But having discussed the problem with 
A. Yahuda, I prefer a synonym of ilku—alluka, the OP. rendering of 
Akk. mandattu, Aram. manda, hence Mdaya. hačā mandäya fratarta 
means “they deserted from their duty of service”. 

The $ 40 thus decides the problem ` kara hya viéapati cannot mean 
the royal guards which were “soldiers”, Gr. profoddpor, Oir. 
*mizdävara in the spabmaidayã, but only the troops provided by the 
high nobility, called cúuuaxot by Xenophon, a militia or yeomanry 
of the clans—wifcya—of Persis or Media. wifapati¥, a compound of 
vð- with the postposition pati, is what Herodotus expresses by “ they 
lived " kara kópas, kén being the vil- as a place; as clan it would 
be parpa.  viüpat is exactly xarà dparpas “organized in 
clans ”, in contradistinction to the otherwise organized troops of the 
satraps and the king. The adverbial compound of substantive plus 
postposition has the value of an adjective, like its entire type which 
survives in MP. and NP. Neither in Awestic nor in OP. has vil- ever 
ceased to signify the clan in general. 

The MMed. or MParth. form of viso pubra is vispuhr, from which is 
derived, with wrddhi, as already explained by Bartholomae in WZK M., 
25, 1911, pp. 251-4, the adjective väspuhr, i.e. “ vispuhr-ian ”. In 
the Sasanian inscriptions, whether Pahlavik or Parsik, the word is 
always written with the ideogram brbyt’ “son of the clan ”, for which 
the reading wispuhr had been generally adopted, also by myself in the 
Paikuli book. A secondary adjectival derivation in -akãn occurs in 
phonetical spelling in the Naqsh i Rustam inscription, which, from the 
old photograph of Stolze, I had read, as Nöldeke did,? vispuhrakan. 
After having discovered, on the rock, that vaspuhrakan was the right 
spelling, I annotated in AMT. vu, 19: “ [vaspuhrakdn]: Paikuli, p. 170, 
und wo sonst dies wort vorkommt, dessen simplex väspuhr immer 
ideographisch geschrieben ist, ist danach väs- für vts- zu verbessern.” 
That means, without ambiguity, the corrections to be carried out in 
my Paikuli book. In AMI., ii, 32, I remarked that “ die rangklasse 
des hochadels in arsakidischer und sasanidischer zeit väspuhr, nicht 
vispuhr genannt würde." While adopting both statements as “ ohne 
zweifel richtig ”, Schaeder, quoting the two places, strongly objects to 


1 Í profit of the occasion to correct myself: in AMT., vn, p. 19, 1. 8, the abridged 
names Sar Mashhad and Naqsh i Rustam for the two inscriptions, are by mistake 
exchanged; the passage containing the word vüspuhrakün stands in Ns, and is 
omitted in S MsAA. 

2 I had overlooked the reading with à in Westergaard’s rare book. 
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my “contesting the form and denying the independent subsistence 
of vispuhr for the Arsacidan and Sasanian time in general". Against 
this undeserved accusation I plead “ Not Guilty ", although it would 
be totally indifferent. 

It had been Bartholomae’s opinion that vaspuhr signified the 
members of the Iranian nobility only “inasmuch as they were, or 
were believed to be, descendants of the royal house”. Schaeder’s 
slight modification, that it originally meant the descendants of the 
royal princes, and later became transferred to their equals, the members 
of the highest aristocracy, 1s based on the presumption that a clear 
distinction existed between the simple vispuhr, the prince royal ”, 
and the adjectival derivation vaspuhr “which no longer signified the 
royal princes but the members of the high nobility ". According to 
this theory, Olr. wiso pubra-, though originally meaning “son of a 
clan”, was never used as such, but solely for the heir to the throne ; 
in the reverse, vaspuhr, though derived from the word for the “ heir 
to the throne", was never used as such, but exclusively for the 
members of the aristocracy. Both contrary assumptions are erroneous. 

In the Paikuh inscription, two royal princes, Pérôë and Narsahe— 
both, if I remember rightly, uncles of the King Narsahe—are twice 
called brbyt', väspuhr € säsänakan “the Sasanian prince royal". 
Hence, väspuhr, not vispuhr, was the predicate of the royal princes, 
and at the same time of the high noblesse. In the latter meaning it 
appears in the series Sahrdärän, väspuhrän, vazurkan, dzatan, the social 
signification of which cannot be questioned ? as it not only occurs in 
Hajfiàbad but several times in Paikuli in a long context. The 
distinction at the Partho-Sasanian period between vispuhr “ prince " 
and väspuhr “peer” is not ascertained,? but imaginary and con- 
tradicted by epigraphical evidence. Exactly as Olr. visö pura-, 
thus MP. väspuhr has both the acceptances. 

The application to the high nobility is well known. But the 
“ erweislich unzutreffende These" of the application to the prince 
royalis worth studying. Since the fundamental idea 1s the son as the 
heir at law, “ son ” alone can have the value of a title when used of the 
son of a ruling king. Already in' Assyrian, mar Sarri " king's son ” is 

1 When writing the commentary to Paikul: in 1921, I had not yet studied the 
question, whether the two princes might have been “heir presumptives ", and I 
thought at that time that one or both of them might have been vispatis of 
the roval clan. 


2 Sch, Le, p. 744, n. 1 
3 Sch., Lo., p. 746. 
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a princely title, and mär Sarr: rabü “ the king’s great son " is that of the 
heir to the throne. The same in Old Iranian. In Yt., xiv, 59, the simple 
pubraho “ the sons", the ratôes of Thukydides, is a title either of 
the royal princes or of the cadets of the high nobility. The OP. text 
of a trilingual inscription in the taéara of Darius at Persepolis, much 
mutilated, may be restored to “ Xerxes, the son of King Darius, the 
Achemenid’’. That 1s Xerxes as heir apparent. As the Harem- 
inscription of Xerxes shows, mabista, said of a son of the king, means 
the designated heir to the throne. Likewise, m the last verse of the 
last Gatha, Y., 53, 8-9, Zarathustra prophesies to the one that kills 
the “ Evildoer ”, ie. the magus Gaumäta, that he soon shall be 
mazista, 1.e. shall inherit the throne. 

In the Iranian epics the King Gödarz, i.e. Gotarzes II, has a son 
Vézan, from OMed. *varvazana, OP. Vaivaôana (Pap. Elef.). He is not 
an historical figure, but the personified name of the clan, for which the 
king in his inscription uses the synonymous form JI eorodpos, the 
Géwpuhr. The family name has been materialized into the son of 
Gödarz, because, just as Oraitauna is called visö puðrö Gwyanis, thus 
the heir of Gédarz bore the title vàspuhr ë vezan, OMed. “uso pubro 
vavazanas. 

In the Sir Afrin, a late Sasanian pamphlet, the heir to the throne 
is addressed, after the king, and before the vazurg framätär (while in 
Paikuli the two väspuhr ë sasânakan follow the hargupet or grand- 
vizier), with the words pus t vaspuhr + Sähän farraxvium, etc. In AMI., 
ii, 20, n. 1, I had translated “ vaspuhr-Sohn (wali-ahd) " and in vii, 
18, “infant, sohn des (kónigliehen) hauses, ghickseligster (or glor- 
reichster) der kôünige ”. pus alone, in a ceremonial address to the 
prince royal, is certainly not a pet-name, hence, justifies " infant" ; 
vüspuhr and Sähan farraxvtum stand, hence may be translated, in 
parallelism ; all royal princes are “ kings”; " väspuhr-sohn ” means 
“vıspuhrischer sohn"; Schaeder translates “ hochadliger Sohn ", 
that is exactly the same, but censures my translation as “‘ unhaltbar ", 
as if it became “ tenable"' by repetition. Those are trifles. But an 
important point is: by no means is vaspuhr an “ epitheton ornans ” 
in the sense of an arbitrary epithet. All such titles are ornans, and yet 
they constitute the official protocol. Unconditionally we must allow 
väspuhr instead of vispuhr to be the official predicate of the heir 
apparent. 

The adjectival derivation väspuhrakäan, on the phonetic spelling of 
which in NiRst. the reading vaspuhr of the ideogram brbyt’ is based, 
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occurs in the title of a high official, vaspurakan hamarkar in the history 
of the Armenian Sebeos. From comparison with the various classes 
of titles formed with local appositions, and especially with official 
seals of the amärkar’s of Garamsea and Mosul, to which I could have 
joined Fars, I had ventured, against the authority of Hübschmann, to 
explain vaspurakan hamarkar as " tax-collector of (the district of) 
Vaspurakan ". This is another of my finds which Schaeder accepts, 
adding as confirmation the aturpütakün amärkar of the Darband 
inscriptions. If one concedes that vaspuhrakan in this connection cannot 
mean “ of the high nobility ”, bui must be the name of a district, it 
necessarily is Isfahan, for the theatre of Sebeos’ story is Isfahan, and 
it is expressly said that the collector had the taxes of Isfahan in his 
house. The identification is quite independent from the meaning of 
väspuhr. Adducing the correlative evidence of the “ Royal Sophene ” 
and the “ Royal Marw ”, called thus for having been under the direct 
administration of the crown, I explained the name väspuhrakän as 
“under the governorship of the edspuhr, the crown-prince ". “ For 
the same reason," I wrote, “ the Armenian province (of Vaspurakan) 
received its name." This scarcely justifies the response “ Keinesfalls 
kann die armenisch-persische Grenzprovinz V. im Osten des Wan-Sees, 
das Stammland der Arcrunier gemeint sein ”?. I never identified the 
Vàspuhrakan of the inscription with the Armenian province. The 
reasons alleged against the identifieation speak in favour of the 
explanation of the name: Vaspurakan is a frontier province and its 
name can probably be traced back to a period of Armenian emancipa- 
tion, in the second century pc There are plenty of examples—from 
the Assyrian period on—of the heir to a throne preparing himself for 
his future task by administering a frontier province, e.g. the Sasanian 
prince-governors first in Bactria, then in Sakastän ; and, of course, 
that could only have been at a period of independence, e.g. in the 
second century B.C. Sebeos, under the name of Vaspurakan, 
undoubtedly speaks of Isfahin; the Karter-inscription of NiRst. 
contains no clue as to the locality, but the Armenian province is almost 
out of question, and it would be arbitrary to assume a third 
Vaspuhrakan. Isfahan must have received that official name, because 
it had been, probably during the second half of the Arsacidan period, 
between A.D. 50 and A.D. 225, under the administration of the 
vaspuhr, the crown-prince. Under the Qajars Tabriz was the province 
of the wala-'ahd. 

As to the merely philological side of the problem, we must state 
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that, although vispuhr would be the primary designation for the heir 
to the throne, actually, during the Sasanian period, the Arsacidan 
word väspuhr was employed. The two words are to each other as 
e.g. consul to consularis, praetor to praetorius. The derived adjective 
has been used as a substantive and has replaced the original. Since 
the notion of väspuhr includes the vispuhr, the substitution is not 
against logics: the vdspuhr kat’exochén is the vispuhr. Distinctions 
like that between a primary vispuhr and a secondary vüspuhr may be 
grammatically right, but are unfit for proving historical conclusions. 
For the application of such closely related words 1s not ruled by con- 
siderations of grammar, but by practice. Which one of them ıs 
eventually used and which is its specific acceptance at a defined period 
is not a question of philology but of history. 


A New Contribution to the Materials concerning the 
Life of Zoroaster 


By S. H. TAQIZADEH 


ii life of Zoroaster has been the subject of both comprehensive 

and exhaustive study since Hyde and Anquetil. The amount 
written on this difficult question and the discussions which have taken 
place among scholars are disproportionate to the insufficient and 
fragmentary materials which we possess. Even the available data 
are lacking 1n precision and are not very reliable. However, every old 
document available relating to Zoroaster has been carefully examined 
and most of them collected by students of Iranian history. The out- 
standing collection of these scattered fragments, so far, is the famous 
work of Professor A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Ivan, to which some subsequent additions have been made by the 
author himself, his pupils, and others. 

À new note relating to the life of the Iranian prophet written by 
Birum, the famous and eminent man of learning of the elevénth 
century, has recently come to light, which, no doubt, deserves to be 
added to the materials already published. This is an article in Birunt’s 
well-known book Al-Athãr al-baqiyat ‘an il qurän al-Khäliyat, better 
known as Chronology of Ancient Nations, edited in Arabic text and 
translated into English by Sachau. The text of this edition, however, 
has unfortunately many lacunæ owing to the defectiveness of the 
original manuscripts on which it was based. In those copies which 
were at Sachau's disposal large portions of the text had in many 
instances been omitted. One of these lacune happens to be in the 
chapter dealing with the subject of heretics and the founders of false 
religions, which 1s covered by pages 204—214 of Sachau' s edition. It 
is evident that a substantial part is missing from the end of page 205. 
which fact Sachau himself indicated in the footnote with the words 
“ Grosse Lücke ". 

In Teheran (Persia) there are some copies of this book which were 
not known to Sachau. One of these is preserved in the Library of 
Sepahsalar's Mosque (now converted into the School of Theology) 
and perhaps another was known to that learned Prince, Ali-qoli 
Mirza, E’tidäd es-Saltaneh, who was the Persian Minister for Public 
Education about half a century ago, and who gives extracts from it in 
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his learned book Falak es-sa‘ddat, printed m Teheran in ang. 1278, 
which extracts are at variance with Sachau's edition. 

Now in a new and interesting book entitled Danishmandan + 
Azarbäyijän and compiled by Muhammad-'Ali Tarbiyat of Tabriz. 
the author, who following some traditions believed that Zoroaster 
was a native of Azarbayijan, devotes an article to this “ most famous 
man of that province ". The book in question has just been published 
in Teheran and comprises 414 pages, and is, in fact, a biographical 
dictionary of the learned men of the province of Azarbayıjan (in the 
wider sense of the word) arranged alphabetically. In the article 
** Zardosht ”, pp. 163—4,.the author, after writing a few lines about the 
modern researches into the life of Zoroaster, finds the best way of 
giving a concise account of the career of the Persian prophet by quoting 
the text of Biruni's note in his “ chronology " taken apparently from 
one of the above-mentioned copies in Teheran. This note, which corre- 
sponds to some of the lacunæ in Sachau's edition, runs as follows :— 


je dui asa gy oci; dig? 

LA sls L eL. ls ae coU us als AU pet gia Lad 
bed ctos Slice die fas ue dis 
ed os Az» JUN ces D oe oxi Uo 322.2, 
e jo ddl eA Ao 45 db qb anes AJ rs pl E E 
Ae fel, ja I exe a AA MPO UN ee Só 
Ad az) AS a culus obs d dS d Lt Glass 
das ATS nus DL SLE Al ly Le sd dl ole 
E RD BIER il SU ei sales bz ils 
o ob A nët A BEN Sub Ber 
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ER E E amd mél 
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1 38] apparently. 3 Read «Us. 


? A word or two seems to be missing from here, perhaps we must read j,3 4. 
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| Translation] 


“Afterwards came Zaradosht (Zoroaster), son of Sfidtoman 
(Spitamän) of Azarbayijan, who was a descendant of King Minutshehr 
and of the Houses of Müqän belonging to the nobles and grandees 
of that place. This happened when thirty years had elapsed from the 
[begining] of the reign of Vishtasp. He came forth clothed in a tunic 
split at both sides, right and left, wearing a waist-belt (zunnãr) of 
palm-tree fibres, as well as a painted ? gown of felt and having with him 
a dilapidated document which he held in his hand against his breast. 
The Magians (majüs) believe that he had descended from heaven from 
the roof of the Court hall in Balkh (Bactra)-at midday and that the 
roof was opened for him.? Vishtasp came to him (to Zoroaster) from 
his midday rest and Zoroaster called him to Magianism (the 
Mazdayasnian religion), to the fulfilment of belief in God, to magnify 
Him and to reverence Him, to reject the worship of the Devil, to the 
obedience to Kings, to the correcting of nature, and to the marriage 
with next-of-kin.* As to marriage with mothers, I have heard Sepahbed 
Marzbän, son of Rostam,® say that Zoroaster did not establish this 


1 The words in parentheses throughout the translation are added by myself. 
? The text has cl = EH which is given in dictionaries as meaning a parti- 
coloured gown of wool with stripes of figures, but I presume is used here as meaning 
a veil. 
vw, 
3 The text has | 322.5, but I presume the correct reading is SH 
4 Lit. the nearest of the relations. 


5 The well-known author of Marzban Nameh. Biruni often mentioned his name as 
the source of his information about things relating to old Persia. 
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for his followers * but approved ? it when Vishtasp called before him 
(Zoroaster) an assembly of the great men of his time and the learned 
people, and one of the questions they put to him was about the man who 
living with his mother alone, far from other people and having no access 
to women except to her, felt disquiet lest he should have no descendant. 
Zoroaster replied to them that in this case intercourse with the mother 
was permissible. He brought a book which they call ' Abesta ’ 
(Avesta) ; this is written in a language differing from those of all other 
nations. It is based on a unique idiom which contains letters exceeding 
in number the letters of all languages, so that the acquaintance of it 
may not be the monopoly of the people (speakers) of one language 
to the exclusion of the others. He set the book before Vishtasp when 
the learned men of the country were present and the crowd was 
gathered there. Zoroaster ordered copper to be melted and then 
said: ‘ Oh God, if this is your book with which you have sent me to 
this King, then prevent the copper harming me.’ Then he ordered the 
molten copper to be poured over his body; it was poured over his 
breast and his abdomen, but the copper ran over and beneath him 
[without doing any harm to him] and from each of his hairs hung a 
round bullet of copper. I have heard that these bullets were preserved 
' in their (Persian) Treasury during their sovereignty. Vishtasp accepted 
[the new religion] and professed that angels had come to him from 
. God and ordered him to believe on Zoroaster when he came [and] to 
accept the message he brought. Zoroaster lived after this and preached 
his religion for seventy years, though some say (only) forty-six years. 
The Hebrews assert that Zoroaster was one of the disciples of the 
prophet Elijah. He (Zoroaster) said of himself in the book of 
nativities ? that he had in his youth acquired knowledge in Harran 4 
from Elbus (?) the philosopher. According to the Romans he was a. 


1 Lat, he did not legislate this. 

* Permitted. 

3 This book, to which the Muhammadan authors on Astrology often refer, ascribing 
it to Zoroaster and sometimes quoting him without giving the title of the book, seems 
to be an apocryphal book attributed to him. The book, which must have contained old 
Persian Astrology, especially that part relating to nativity or horoscopes, might have 
been the work of some of the Persian Astrologers of the late Babylonian and Syrian 
schools in the Sassanian period who had the name of Zoroaster, which was not an 
uncommon name at that time. The materials derived from the book by Abu Masha: 
of Balkh and others show also some relation to Greek Astrology, perhaps coming 
through Harran. The oldest Arabian sources refer to this Zoroaster as Zaradusht the 


philosopher (SH cal) 5). 
4 The well-known centre of a pagan community with the Hellenistic culture. 
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native of Mawsil. They may have included, in this case, the frontiers 
(the region) of Azarbayijan in those of Mawsil. As to what the Greeks 
said about him, this is related by Ammonios! in his book on the 
doctrines of the philosophers. According to this version Pythagoras 
had two disciples, of whom one was called Philayus ? and the other 
Phylacus.? The former went to India, where Brahman, the founder 
of Brahmanism, became his disciple for seven years and learned from 
him the doctrine of Pythagoras. After the death of Philayus, Brahman 
began (to found) his dogma on the Pythagorean doctrme. Às to 
Phylacus, he went to Babylonia where Wartush,* better known as 
Zoroaster, son of Pourkushasp (Pourushaspã) and called Sfidtuman 
(Spitamän), met him. The latter learned from Phylacus the doctrine 
and after his (Phylacus's) death entered the mountain of Sabalan and 
stayed there for some years. There he compiled his book and created 
what is well known. But the truth is that he was of Azarbayijàn, 
which fact is proved by what we have related of him that he said [of 
himself] in his book of nativities that he used to go with his father to 
Harran to meet 5 Elbus the philosopher, and to acquire knowledge 
from him, 

“ It is registered in the books of history that towards the end of the 
reign of Säbür, the piercer of shoulders,º there appeared a sect adverse 
to Zoroastrianism. These [heretical] people were attacked (by argu- 
ment) by Adharbad, son of Marsfand, son of Sesb (2), son of Dushrin, 
son of Minutshehr,? and were overcome by him. Then he showed 
them a sign (miracle) by ordering melted copper to be poured on his 
own breast. This was done, and the copper congealed and did no 
harm to him. Then Sapor raised his (Adhardbad’s) descendants 
together with the descendants of Zoroaster to the rank of 
Mobadanmobads. No one is allowed to have access to the book of 
Avesta which Zoroaster brought, except those who are trusted in 
their faith, and whose conduct is found praiseworthy by the followers 

1 Possibly Ammonios Heremeias of Alexandria of the fifth century. 

* Possibly Philolaus, the famous Pythagorean and propagator of Pythagoreanısm 
of the fifth century B.c. 

3 T am unable to identify this person though it 1s a common Greek name. 

! Perhaps a miswriting of Zartush for Zaratushtra corresponding to Latin Zaratus 
and Greek Zaratos. 

5 The text has Ab‘, but apparently it should be 

* Dhul-Aktäf, the Sassanian King Shapür II s. 

* This is the well-known Aturpät Marspandan. As far as I know, this is the only 


place where the names of his grandfather, great-grandfather, and great-great-grand- 
father are mentioned. 
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of that religion. Moreover, one can get full access only after a certificate | 
is written for him wherein it is attested that the leaders of religion have 
authorized access to the book. A copy of this book was kept in the { 
Treasury of Dara, son of Dara (Darius Codomanus). It was written in 
gold on the skins of twelve oxen. Alexander burned it when he also 
demolished the fire temples and killed the Zoroastrian herbedhs 
(priests). Therefore three-fifths of the book are lost from that time. 
It contained 30 Nasks,! but now what remains in the hand of 
Zoroastrians is only 12 Nasks. Nask is the name for each section of that 
book similar to asba@‘? by which we name the sections of the Koran." 


POSTSCRIPTUM 


Since writing the above article I have been making mquiries as 
to the orginal manuscript of Al-Athar al-bàqiyat from which the 
above-given text quoted in Daneshmandane Azarbayejan was taken. 
The author of this last-named book now informs me that this and 
other parts of Biruni’s book corresponding to the lacuna of the Sachau’s 
edition were copied by him about twenty-five years ago “ from the 
only complete manuscript of the book” preserved in the Sultan 
Bayazid Library of Istanbul (also called “ Kutubkhaneye Umum ” 
or Public Library). He has kindly sent to me the rest of the text 
wanting, which is about twenty lines preceding the part published 
by him in Dàneshmandàne Azarbäyejän and some sixty lines (corre- 
sponding to the lines of this bulletin) following it (dealing with Zoroaster), 


up to the words gas Ans s des Br oy) E 4 in the 
last line of page 206 of Sachau’s edition. This line, with the following 
twelve lines on page 207 of the same edıtion, constitute the end of the 


article relating to Zoroaster. I hope to publish these remaining parts 
also in the next number of B.8.0.8. 


1 The chapters of the Avesta. 
2 The seven sections into which the Koran used to be divided for convenience 
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The Copper Plate Grant of Srivitaraghava Cakravartin 
By K. GODAVARMA 


[The following abbreviations of languages and names are used m this article :— 
Languages: B. = Bengal; G. = Gujarüti; H. = Himdustini; Kan. = Kanarese ; 
M. = Marathi; Mal. = Malayälam; P. = Pafijabi; Pk. = Präknit ; Tam. = Tamil; 
Tel. = Telugu. Names: Dan. = Daniel; Gund. = Gundert; Jos. = Joseph, 
Kel. = Kelu Nair; Venk. = Venkayya ] 
tee plate in question has been the subject of great controversy. 

The facsimiles of the plate have appeared in Epigraphica Indica, 
vol. iv, and in Indian Antiquary, vol. liii. Translations of the plate 
with comments have been pubhshed by Dr. Gundert (Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, vol. xii, part i, pp. 115-125), Kookel Kelu 
Nair (ibid., vol, xxi, pp. 35-8), Venkayya (Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv, 
pp. 290-7), and Mr. K. N. Daniel (Indian Antiquary, vol. hu, pp. 185- 
196, 219-229, 244—251, and 257-261). 

The fact that the plate has attracted the attention of many 
historians, linguists, and palæographists is itself ample proof for its 
importance from various points of view. In this article I propose to 
give a true transliteration of the document and to discuss the 
etymology of the name of the donee, the significance of the term 
Manikkifämapatiam, the formation and meaning of certain expressions 
regarding which the opinions of scholars are seen to differ, the linguistic 
peculiarities worthy of note in the copper plate, and the probable date 
of the grant. 


I 
TRANSLITERATION * 


Harı iri mahäganapaté nama sripiipalanafapats $riiakefa 
lasakravartte atiyayt muramuraiyé pala nürayifattàntu 
cenköl natattäyr ninta $rivifafaghavasakravarttikku tifuvifa 
cyam cellayi mita makarattul viyälam miiañayaru ifupattoniu 
centa cañifühaminäl pefuñkoyilakaitifunnafula makötaiyar pattina 
tiu ifavikorttañañäya céfamanlókappef wii-cettikku manikkifäma 
pattankututtém vilävateyum pavanattankum peruperum katuttu 
valeñciyamu valanciyattil tañiccettum murccollum munna 

1 The system of the Royal Asiatic Society is followed for transliteration, except 
it, à, f, r, |, and ë, where f£ s used for nn, ń for 60 (-n-), f for a, r for O, _ for +, 
and d for the final attenuated « of Malayalam. 
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teyum pañcavadyamum Sankhum pakalvilakkum pavatayum aintolamum 
kotta 

kkutayum vatukapparayum itupatitofanamum nàlucefikkum tana 

_ccettum kututtóm väniyafum aiñkammälafeyum atima kututtôm 

nakafattukku karttavaya ifankôritañukku parakontalannu nirakon 

tu tükki nül kontu paki enmintatilum etukkintatilumuppi 

nôtu Sarkkarayötu kastüriyôtu vilakkennayotu 1tayil ullata epper 

ppattatinum tafakum atinatutta cunkamum kita kotunkülür alin 

yotu köpufattötu visesal nalutahyum talikkatuita kurämattötita 

yu nirmutaläyi ceppétu eluti kututtóm céramanlokapperun 

cettiyana ifavikorttahukku wan makkalmakkalkké valivaliyë perä-. 
kakkutu 

ttôm itariyum pahliyür kifamamu cokifakkifämamum ariyakkututtöm 

venätum Otunätumariyakkututtom eränätum vallucandtumariyakkutut- 
tom candra 

dityakalulla nalekku kututtóm warkalariya ceppételutiya cefamänlökap- 
peruntat 

tan nampi cateyan kaiyeluttu. 


IT 
DoNEE 


The donee is referred to in the grant by the name of Ifavikorttanan ` 
in one place and lfavikorttan in two places. Of these two forms, the 
possibility of Iravikorttanan being the original and lravikorttan 
being a corrupt form of the same, has not been considered by those 
who have commented upon the grant hitherto. Even with regard to 
this Itavikorttan, two opinions have gained ground, namely that 
Iravikorttan is a non-Christian and that he is a Christian. Dr. Gundert, 
Kookel Kelu Nair, and Venkayya opine that the name is non-Christian 
in spirit (ref. Madras Journal, vol. xin, part i, pp. 120 and 146 ; ibid ,. 
vol. xx1, p. 40; Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv, p. 292). In recent years 
Mr. K. N. Daniel has made an attempt to show that the donee must 
have belonged to the Syrian Christian community. According to him. 
the name Itavikorttaúan is a mistake. Korttan, he thinks, is probably 
derived from Karttan, i.e. “Lord”. In this connection he also draws 
attention to the clergymen of the Christian community being called 
Kattanars. Kattanär, in his opinion, is no doubt Karttanar, which is 
the honorific form of Karttan. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Daniel, inasmuch as the arguments he has 
advanced to prove his point (see Dissertations on the Copper Plates 
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an possession of the St. Thomas Christians, p. 5) are not at all convincing, 
and the etymology he suggests is phonologically faulty. The change of 
Karttan to Korttan has not been substantiated by examples; nor 
has the principles underlying the change been enunciated by him. 

Of the two forms Korttanan and Korttan, I am for considering 
Korttanan to be the original. Korttanan can change by the loss of the 
final syllable to Korttan. On the other hand, Korttan can never assume 
the form Korttañan with the addition of a new syllable without any 
significance whatever. 

The next point to be considered is the form that would admit of 
giving rise to the one we meet with in the copper plate. It is to be 
remarked here that there is only one script employed to denote long 
and short o throughout the plate. What has been read as 
Korttañan or Korttan must have been really Korttanan, which can 
only be a Tadbhava of Sk. Govardhana— with the elision of va 
after o. That such disappearance of va after o, long or short, is a 
common phonological phenomenon in Malayälam, is borne out by 
examples as cuvatü, covatú, ctu “ foot or the underpart" , cuvappu. 
covappü, coppü “red colour”; turafan, tovafan, tôran “fried 
vegetable dish”; kövanı, Foni “ladder” ; kovanam, kómam, etc. 
It is the light contact involved in the pronunciation of va coupled 
with its following a vowel having the same place of articulation as 
that required for the utterance of va, that causes the elision of the 
latter. Names like Gördhan Das (Govardhana Dasa) obtaining 
in Northern India exhibiting a similar change also go to corroborate 
the above interpretation. The appearance of voiced stops of other 
languages as voiceless stops in the loanwords of Malayalam need. not 
be illustrated here, as it 1s a very familiar sound change in Malayalam. 
1 before favi is a prothetic vowel which 1s found to develop before + 
and J in early Indo-Aryan borrowings. Cf. Iräman for Sk. Räma- : 
davannam for Sk. lavanga-. Thus Iravikörttanan is obviously a 
natural and scientific phonological modification of Ravigô-vardhana, 
which undoubtedly is a Hindu name. 

As to the identity of the Ravigôvardhana on whom was conferred 
the Maniklafamapattam, only very little,can be inferred. That he 
belonged to the Cetti class, is evident from the class appellation found 
in the copper plate to follow his personal name (cf. Iravikörttahanäya 
Ceramänlökapperufcettikku). From the grant it is also clear that the 
donee is a Makkattayi, i.e. one whose succession goes to his own son, 
as opposed to Matumakkattayi “one whose succession goes to his 
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sisters son ". As Cettis also are Makkattàyis, Mr. Daniel's inference 
that Ifavikorrtan must be a Christian on the ground that he is 
referred to as a Makkattayi, cannot stand. In conclusion ib may be 
said that the donee was a Hindu by name Ravigôvardhana, and that 
he was a member of the Cetti class "and a resident of Makötaiyar 
Pattanam.! 


III 
GRANT 


The grant made by Vitaraghavacakravartin to Ravigovardhana 
is Manikkiràmapattam. As to the meaning of the term Manikkitama- 
pattam, opinions of scholars differ. Dr. Gundert observes: “A Syrian 
tradition relates that the Syrian Christians sorely tried by a heathen 
conjurer (the poet Manikkavacakar ?) at last divided into two parties, 
one of ninety-six families, who submitted to heathen purification and 
adopted the conjurer’s tenets, whence they were called Manigramakkar, 
etc." (Madras Journal, vi, xii, part 1, p. 121). Later Dr. Gundert 
remarks in à letter he wrote to the Reverend Taylor, commenting 
upon the views expressed by the Reverend Peet, of Mavelikaray, as 
follows: ‘ I now venture the conjecture, that they were disciples of 
Mani, a colony of Manicheans, such as the Arabian Travellers found 
in Ceylon"' (Madras Journal, vol. xii, part 1, p. 146). Kookel Kelu 
Nair explains Manikkitama as the village called Mani, the name, 
according to him, being derived from the wealth it then possessed. 
Mani, he says, may also mean best or chief (Madras Journal, vol. xxi, 
pp. 35 and 41). Mr. Daniel interprets Manikkirämapattam as the title 
of Manigtamakkatan, which, he says, might mean a valued civic 
privilege of the time. As regards the etymology of the word, Mr. Daniel 
is Silent. 

We shall now examine the above views one by one. Concerning the 
opinion that Mani is the name in memory of Manikkavacakar, it has 
to be remarked that the tradition 1s only that the Christians relapsed 
into heathenism through the influence of a sorcerer. The incident 


1 Makötaıyar Pattanam, says Dr. Gundert, ‘15 identified with Tituvaficikkulam 
river harbour, lat. 10? 13’ N.” The place 1s also known by the names of Mahädövar 
Pattanam and Mahédévar Pattanam. Makötaiyar Pattanam is obviously from Sk. 
Mahodaya. Mr. Daniels interpretation of Makótaiyar Pattanam as the town of the 
Great Céra King cannot be justified, inasmuch as a combination of “ maha” and 
"" kota1" would give rise to a form “ Mákóta1" and not “ Makótai ". Mahadévar 
Pattanam 18 probably à name given in reverence of the presiding deity of the place, 
while Mahödevar Pattanam 1s evidently a name that has been formed by cross analogy 
of Mahödayar Pattanam and Mahädevar Pattanam. 
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was associated with the name of Manikkavacakar by Dr. Gundert and 
the Reverend Peet mainly on the external resemblance of the two 
words Manigtâmam and Manikkavacakar. This ıs evidenced by the 
interrogation mark Dr. Gundert has used after the word. The change 
of Manikka(vacakar) to Mani, even if it be contended that it is an 
abbreviated form, 1s against the principles of all sound changes. 
The shortening of the long vowel of the initial syllable and the elision 
of the final letter which forms, so to speak, a prominent member of 
the word .are against the phonetic tendencies of Malayalam. The 
inference Manikkitama took its name from Manicheans pre- 
supposes that Manichean mussionaries visited Kéfala. Such a 
presumption is unsupported by any historical evidence. Further, 
the ancient Christians of Malabar are found from history to have 
been followers of true Christian faith unlike the Manicheans of mixed 
religious beliefs (see Indian Antiquary, vol. iv, p. 311). The meaning 
«hat Kelu Nair gives is out of the question, being far-fetched and 
impossible to derive: Manigràma can never connote 1n Sanskrit the 
sense that he makes out. Nor can Manikkitamapattam be a mere 
civic right as suggested by Mr. Daniel, inasmuch as the rights and 
powers conferred on the donee are of such a supreme order as are not 
likely to be bestowed upon every citizen of the place. 

Let us now consider what sound changes may have legitimately 
occurred in the word. That initial v and b in the Dravidian languages 
may sometimes be pronounced as m when there is a nasal in the body 
of a word, is illustrated in the following examples :— 


Earlier Form.! Later Form. 
Vannän (Tam.) mannan (Mal) 
banklava (cf. H.M. bägla) manklavi (Mal.) 
vrlungu (Tam.) miunnu (Mal) 
vam (Tam.) mänam (Mal.) 
vera (Tam.) mina in mihakketü (Mal., ref. Gundert) 


It is thus clear that Manikkitama must be derived from Sk. 
Vaniggrama,? which means an association or guild of merchants. 
Attention may also be drawn to the meaning kuluvin per (name of an 
association or company) given to the word Vamkkifaimam by 
Naccmärkiniyär m his commentary on Tolkäppiyam. The fact that 

1 That the forms quoted represent an earlier stage 1n the history of the words in 
question, can be known through comparison. 


2 In Vaniggrâma, gräma means only a collection (cf. suffix gramac of Panini) and 
not a village as interpreted by some. 
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the name Manikkiramakkär denotes a certain section of the Nair 
community as well, goes against the possibility of its being an 
appellation of the Christians alone. The rights and privileges vested 
upon Iravikörttanan will be seen to be those connected with foreign 
and inland trade, the levying of duties and kindred matters pertaining 
to commercial transactions. Manikkiräma is also found to have been 
used as a name of the Indian colonists in Siam (ref. the article "A 
note on Manigrama’”’ in Epigraphica Indica, vol. xvii, p. 69). 
Manikkitama, therefore, does not admit of being interpreted as the 
name of any particular village or community. What Ravigövardhana 
received must have been only the lordship of the trading corporation 
which transacted business at Kotunkülür during the days of 
Vifaraghavacakravartin. 


IV 


INTERPRETATION D = 


In this section I propose to give my mterpretations of certain 
expressions worthy of note in the document. I have shown against 
each word the views of others who have worked in the line, and have 
also tried to accommodate my conclusions with the phonological changes 
manifested in each case. 

(1) Valavata : Gund. “feast cloth" ; Kel. glavata = “a cloth 
permitted to be worn round the shoulders by people of high caste 
alone”; Venk. " the right of festive clothing " ; Dan. “the right of 
the feast-cloth " (derived from the word wlã meaning “ festival ” ; 
the chief guest during the marriage festival of the St. Thomas 
Christians is seated on what is called vellayum kafimpatavum). 

There is no word vilavu in Tamil. Besides, it has to be inferred, 
on the strength of the evidences offered by other words in the copper 
plate, that the change } to } was not in vogue at the time in Malayalam. 
Cf. viydlam, aliviyotu, elutt, valivaliyé. Even to-day Malayalam, of 
all the Dravidian languages, has preserved / without confusing it with 
I. If the original form of the word is wläväla, meaning " cloth covering 
the sides of the body " (vilãvi = “sides of the body "), the vowel 
in between v and } could elide as in ktavü < kitavi, plaka < pitäka, 
vläkam < viläkam, etc., and the | in conjunction with a consonant 
could easily change to Las in pläsu (lw. from Sk. palasa), plävu (earlier 
pilavü). The consónant group may, at a later time, split itself into 
two syllables with the development of a vowel in between. The 


* 
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exchange”, P. satt 


ee H. sata “ exchange market", G. 


frt ` ‘bargain ”, etc. 
(6)\Pavata : Gund. “ the spreading cloth " ; Venk. “ clothes spread 
jiu front to walk”; Dan. "clothes over which lamps are placed " ; 
» Jos. by päväta is meant natapavata or " clothes spread to walk ”. 
The word päväta is not Dravidian in origin. It is derived from Pk. 

"PAN traceable to-Sk. právrta-. The long vowel after v in Mal. 

t- pávüta is Que to a frequent tendency in Malayalam to lengthen the 
k. vowel preceding Chat syllable. 







wir 






2 Of. Sk. kümala Mal. kamäla 

ik , Pk. pattaya- Mal. pattdyam 
= Pk. bandhaya- Mal. pantayam 
ns Pk. viakka- Mal. viyākkü 


Dr. Gundert gives the meaning “ table cloth or other sheet used 
Ve to päväta. A similar development of meaning is to be seen in 
Kaharese (see’Rittel’s OU RAT : pävada == “a cloth waved like a fan 
in front of a procession °). The word, by reason of its being enumerated 
in the text along with the honours and privileges the lord of vaniggiama 
was to enjoy 1n his processions, is better interpreted as a sheet used to 
fan or a cloth waved like a fan in front of a procession. Ë 
(7) Itupatiöranam: I take this as one word instead of two, as 
explained by others. The reason for my so doing, is the absence of the 
connective um after tupati as in vilavateyum, pavanatiänkum, etc. 
Itupatitofanam means “‘festoons over gateways". The lord of 
vaniggrama was to be honoured by people during his processions by 
ornamental arches or festoons over the gateways of their houses. 


y 
LANGUAGE 


The language of the copper plate is old Malayalam. There are to 
be seen in the text a fairly large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit loans, 
some as Tatsamas and others as Tadbhavas, while New Indian words 
are totally absent. From a study of the Sanskrit and Prakrit loans 
we can easily discern that the intial media and media. aspirates are 
represented as tenues in the copper plate, ex. kifamam for Sk. yräma-, 
pavanam for Sk. bhavana-, and püpüla for Sk. bhüpäle-. The same in 
the intervocalic position appear in certain instances without the above- 
mentioned change. See vrrafäghavan, candradityakal (without change). 
and ätiyäyi, makétaiyar, tfavikôrttañan (with the substitution of tenues 
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for media aspirates). From this it could more or less be inferred that 
against the then general tendency in Malayalam to pronounce voiced _ 
sounds as voiceless, the sounds to be pronounced first as voiced, Lc. (q 
true to the original, may have been those which occurred i in, by aweea LT 
vowels, in which position even voiceless stops are pronounced voiced. 28. 2 
(The voicing of intervocalic stops is a regular phonetic phenomenon WT 
Prakrit and Dravidian.) a p » er 
Another interesting phonetic peculiarity: ah“ we may notice Jä? 

the confusion between c and š, original c somet B. being represented o z 
as é and vice versa, ex. Sakravartti for Sk. corravartin- ($ for c), ein fora E - 
Sk. sani- (c for š). It may reasonably be conjectured that df Sanskrif*' E. 
was at one time represented as c in Malayälam and that later Di e 3 l aii 










arose in Malayalam a tendency to pronounce c- as $- colloquially. 
modern Malayalam colloquial words sitti for cittü, sappan- for ^ k 
$appatia for cappatta, and $atni for catni. The language of the plate a. SO 
points to the fact that Präkrit had great influence over Malayalam at the 
period in question. For want of comparative study, the Präkrit element . 
in Malayalam has not received careful attention of the scholars who 
have worked in the line previously. I give below the Präkrit borrowings 
in the copper plate with their Sanskrit equivalents :— 


Mal. form in the Plate. Prakrit. Sanskrit. 
cetti setthi- Srésthin- 
patiinam patiana- pattana- 
cettu ` satta- särtha- 
pavita pavada- pravria- _ 
vänıyar vänıya- vänja- 
kammälar *kammäla- karmära- 
cunkam sunka- sulka- 


The above words cannot be considered as borrowings from Sanskrit, 
since they are not governed by the rules regulating the change of 
Sanskrit sounds in Malayälam as adduced by philologists. For example, 
a word like $resthin- should naturally give a form cifetit in Malayalam 
and Tamil if it were a direct borrowing from Sanskrit. The absence 
of new Indian words goes to prove that at the time of the document 
the New Indian languages have not had any tangible influence over 
Malayalam, although they had by that time established themselves as 
independent dialects. 
Regarding the Dravidian words, it has to be observed that nasal 
assimilation or a/unasikatiprasafa, which is a characteristic feature of 
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the Malayalam language, had not manifested itself in all combinations 

at the period in question. It is only nt that shows assimilation while 

át and nk remain without change. ni and At of ancient Malayalam 

ve, however- fallen. together and have become nn in modern 
NS... We can also infer that the first combination to take thé 
Similation was nt and, the second in order was nk. There is every 
robability tha "the copper plate belongs to a period prior to that of 
A... TW “são far as nk as a whole is met with in that work 
wi Dei, in ats assimá. ld condition: that is án. Ch tannittinie, en nal, 
is koi i) 33 eto., in Unpun,lisandésam, 












br ër ee j i 
a DATE 

Ry. ` The vee 7 l al à in the copper plate which affords some clue to 
v its probable 5 the astronomical positions mentioned therein. 
_ It 15 found that the document was executed on a Saturday, which 
was also a day, tlie fourth lunar mansion, that is Rohani, and on a 
twenty-first/Miiam when Jupiter was in Makatam. Kookel Kelu Nair 1 
dated plate 6th March, A.D. 230, as he found, on calculation, that it 
suited the astronomical requirements referred to. Dr. Burnell,’ 
after consulting native astronomers, arrived at A.D. 774 as the date 
of the grant. Keilhorn 3 corrected the above date to 11th March, 
A.D. 775, to be precise, and also suggested that 10th March, A.D. 680, 
would also fulfil the astronomical requirements. Venkayya, on 
paleographic and linguistic evidences, has tried to prove that the 
document must have belonged to the fourteenth century A.D. 
(Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv, pp. 292 and 293). Later, Keilhorn, in the 
light of Venkayya's evidences, pointed out 15th March,* 1320, as the 
only date in the fourteenth century which will satisfy the astronomical 
clues. In recent years Mr. K. N. Daniel is seen to have taken 
considerable pains to ascribe the document to A.D. 230. On an 
examination of the language and script employed in the copper plate, 
I am inclined to think A.D. 1320 to be the date of the grant. In this 
connection I should like to refute the main arguments brought forward 
by Mr. K. N. Daniel in support of his theories and against the views of 
Venkayya. 








! Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. xxi, p. 39. 
* Indian Antiquary, vol. i, p. 229. , 
3 Ibid., vol. xxii, p. 139. 

1 Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv, p. 293. 
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It cannot be argued from the fact that the document under con- 
sideration uses the form kututlöm nine times, but never kotuttôm, that - a, 
it is a very ancient one. Mr. Daniel has proceeded on the assumption | d 
that kutu is the earlier form, and kotu, the later. I-should think chat 
kutu is only a colloquial pronunciation, and as such it is not helpful’ in 
any way to determine the comparative anteriority or posteriority of" 
the plate. The change of u to o occurs, hen there is an open ! vowel. 
in the succeeding syllable, ex. wr annuka, oranmuka ; unafuka, Z 2 
onafuka ` kuta, kota; tufakkuka, tofak uka ; _mutantan, motanteti ` Ss 
On the other hand, when there is a close vowel in the syllablé t that 
follows, no such change is possible. See Külikkuka, Lutes, umikkati 
ufuli, utuppu. It may be remarked that = is ar probability off 













* 
» 
4 


being made closer when there is u in the noxti syllable. Hence Loi 
Kulutöm, therefore, . E did 





may show a form kutu in the colloquial dialect. 
can only be a colloquialism that has crept into & Bi er plate." 

Mr. Daniel quotes two south Travancore ` 4 Wiynons- of the N 
thirteenth century, A.D. 1237 and 1251 (DossertatioRs.-o” the “pr aq 
Plates in possession of the St. Thomas Christians, p. 21), nd compares 
the specimens of the Malayalam prose therein with the Jang ee" of the 
Viraräghava plate, and observes that we cannot help concluding 
the copper plate is many centuries prior to the thirteenth century. 
But a careful comparison of the inscriptions referred to with the 
Vitataghava plate, will show that there are more points of similarity 
than difference. The following are a few words that are found to be 
common to the Vifaräghava plate and the inscriptions under 
reference: viydlam, fidyaru, cellà (yi) niúta, eppérpetta. 

The plate, showing the variations of the Arya elutu alphabet 
given by Mr. Daniel in his book, is in no way calculated to show that the 
characters in the Viraräghava plate are more archaic than those found 
in the Tanufavi plate. It may also be observed that the Arya characters 
employed in the Vitataghava plate resemble best those used in the 
inscription of Rajendra Cola, dated A.D. 1012. Above all, a mere glance 
at the table will show that, of the sixteen types illustrated in the plate, 
the one that is nearest to the modern Malayalam alphabet, is that of 
the Vitataghava plate. 

Mr. Daniels contention that Viraräghava is earlier than 
Pärkafafavi, on the ground that Virataghava 1s a pure Sanskrit name 
while Parkafafavi is Tamilized Sanskrit, can in no way be acceptable 
to those who are familiar with the history of the influence of Sanskrit 

1 a is an open vowel while + and « are close vowels, 
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over Malayalam and the mutual relationship of Tamil and Malayalam. 
y „Df.the two names Pärkaïafavi and Vitatâghava, the one that is 
Mividently older is the former. This is proved by the representation of 
Forced? aspirates. without change in the name Vifafäghava and the 
ml stitütion of tenues for the aspirate in Parkatatavi. 
IO aleographic evidence Mr. Daniel contends, especially that afforded 
d ae the character lw of catteluttu, also goes to prove that Viraräghava 
„arlier>” From the. plate showing the variations in the vatteluttu 
dëi alphabet, given inc Mr. Daniel’s book it seems that Mr. Daniel 
“is labouzing ‘under ‘a misapprehension. Otherwise he would not have 
A attempted to draw a comparison between the lu of the Vitataghava 
| i & plate and that m the mandi plate, etc. It is not the lu found in 
| plas 's plate that has developed into the various 
pirated in, the table given by Mr. Daniel. The truth is that 
Ex a, 4, 5, and 21 is valteluttu, while the remaining are 
ent kind altogether. They are in reality different 
ari 1 (æ) with the addition of the symbol for 
^ That Devanägarı a has been borrowed by other 
Dravidian languages also, is evidenced by the script in Kanarese 
to te consonant group as kl, gl, etc. 
I, therefore, think that of the four dates satisfying the astronomical 
requirements, A.D. 1320 is the probable date of the grant, in the light 
of the linguistic and palæographic evidences available. 


















| variants. of a aw 
SES ^ forms of Devan 
vatteluttu 






CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the purport of the document is the grant of the lordship 
of Vaniggräma with the rights and honours pertaming thereto to one 
Ravigôvardhana, a member of the Cetti community and a resident 
of Mahôdayarpattanam by Sri Viraraghavacakravartin, on Saturday, 
the 15th March, a.p. 1320. - 


ee u am ee u 


À propos du génitif absolu en vieil indien 


Par H. DE WILLMAN-GRABOWSKA 1 











"B “problème de cette espèce de génitif a été traité à fond par 
| Fide Saussure (De l'emploi du génitif absolu en sanscrit, 1881, 
éimprimé dans le Recueil' des publications scientifiques de F. de 8., 
Heidelberg 1922).- Au début du mémoire on lit: “ Un premier fait, 
e stars. depuis longtemps, c’est l'absence du génitif absolu dans les 
SM monuménts. de la période védique." 
i E La notion “ * védique ‘ ne comprend pas uniquement, chez F. de S., 
lica période des Samhitàs. mais s'étend plus loin, sur les Upanisads. Aussi 
zr aptour t tient-il compte de la Maiträyaniya-Up. et analyse le passage 
Ed Y intervient misato bandhuvargasya, cité par le Diction. de Pétersb., 
mais refuge à cet exemple la validité de témoignage. Remarquons 
B8 la Maitr.-Up., texte tardif, proche par sa langue du 
sanscrit classique (cf. H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen 
^ Prosa, p. 33), ne saurait rien prouver pour la période ancienne. 
L'absence ou la présence du génitif absolu est l'affaire du style, propre 
à ce texte. 
Delbrück (Altind. Synt., p. 388, s.) est moins affirmatif. D'accord 
avec Gaedicke (Der Accusativ im Veda, p. 47; Breslau, 1880) il 
voit un génitif absolu dans la phrase du SB. T, 1, 4, 15: tasyalabdhasya 
sã väg dpacakräma * et traduit le groupe au génitif non pas comme le 
complément d'objet indirect (le gén.-possessif), mais comme le com- 
plément circonstanciel ou plutôt comme une proposition circon- 
stanclelle subordonnée : “ après qu'il m immolé" Du méme avis 
est J. Eggeling ; il rend ce passage par: “ on his being killed the voice 
went from him." Aux exemples relevés incidemment par Gaedicke, 
Delbrück ajoute plusieurs autres. Ils se laissent tous analyser de façor 
formelle, ‘grammaticalement, comme des compléments de nom, mais 
tous voisinent en même temps avec l'emploi du génitif absolu tel que 
l'indique de Saussure pour ses groupes À et B (Recueil, p. 278 s.). 
Ce n'est que le voisinage, car la notion de génitif abs. de Altind. 
Synt. est un peu différente de celle que pose “De l'emploi du gén. 
abs." De Saussure, à l'examen de l'épopée et des textes classiques, 
arrive à la constatation ` “ L'action du génitif absolu accompagne dans 





1 This article was intended for Vol. VIII, 2 and 3, the volume dedicated to 
Sir George Grierson, but it unfortunately arrived too late. 

* Cf. la phrase tout à fait analogue de Nala et Damayantı, xiv, 12 : tasya dastası ya 
fad ripam ksipram antaradhiyata. 
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le temps l'action principale * ; la première n'est jamais donnée comme 
close au moment où la seconde s’accomplit.” Le sens d’après que est: 
exclu. Tel n'est pas le cas dans les tournures du type de tésyälabdhasya 
. . . ou de apüm taptandm phéno säyate (A.S., p. 390). Non seulement 
l'action du génitif précède ici l'action exprimée par le verbum finitum 
(apacakrama, j&yate), mais elle doit être terminée avant que la seconde 
commence. Nous sommes ainsi dans le domaine occupé avec plein 
succés par le locatif absolu. 

De Saussure constate dans le génitif absolu de son groupe À * une 
sorte d'arriére-plan sur lequel le fait principal se détache.” Dans le 
groupe B, inverse de A, le génitif renferme “ une circonstance essentielle 
à l’action ", et cette dernière souvent, mais pas toujours — se passe 
malgre l'existence d'une entrave du fait de cette méme circonstance 
essentielle. Ce dernier cas, est seul mentionné par Pànini dans le 
sûtra 1, 3, 38, sasthi canadare. 

Ainsi d'un côté l'application restreinte et tout à fait particulière, 
spéciale, du génitif absolu, désignée par le grammairien indien, de 
l'autre la notion élargie, due à l'examen des textes postérieurs à 
Pánini, les épopées, les Purànas et les contes, oréations vivantes, en 
partie populaires; car c'est là surtout que de Saussure a fait ses 
recherches.  L'observation pénétrante de Gaedicke (op. cit.) et de 
Delbrück (op. civ.) vint ensuite enrichir notre connaissance du sujet. 

Cependant à mesure qu'on élargit la notion de génitif absolu, elle 
paraît moins nette et on ne saurait toujours distinguer où commence 
le génitif indépendant et où finit le génitif possessif ou autre. Le 
contexte n'est pas dans tous ces cas une garantie suffisante, car nous 
ne sommes que trop enclins à juger de la relation entre les groupes 
d'une phrase d’après nos habitudes de penser et de parler (°. . . to 
view the syntactical relations of one language through the disturbing 
medium of another " — H. Oertel, The Syntax of Cases in the narrative 
and descriptive Prose of the Brähmanas). 

H. Oertel dans son étude minutieuse des Brahmanas et des 
Upanisads que de Saussure n av. pas analysés, cite beaucoup d'exemples 
du génitif qui pourrait passer à la rigueur pour absolu sans l'être 
certainement. Il s'arréte en fin de compte sur un petit nombre — 
quelques uns déjà relevés par Gaedicke et par Delbriick—pour les 
classer comme de vrais génitifs absolus.? Ils ne disent pas tous 
‘pendant que ° ; plus souvent: “ après que”; aucun ne dit: “ bien 
que”; ils sont donc contraires à la règle de Saussure et à celle de 

: Souligné dans le texte. 2 p. 142 ss, op. cit. 
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Panini. Et néanmoins l’auteur a raison de ne pas voir en eux que 
AN sles génitifs possessifs. 

eo On est cependant étonné de ne pas trouver dans cette petite liste 

kr deux, exemples, ou plutôt un en double, du Brhad-Aranyaka 2, 4, 4, 


net «d 5, 5. Le groupe au génitif désigne là une circonstance con- 
Mi: raine e l'action, nommée—injustement mais habituellement— 
| principale” ' (le groupe A chez de Saussure), il la met en relief et 


AN reste en méme temps condition essentielle pour qu'elle puisse se 
.''* produire (le groupe B); de plus, le sujet du génitif est le nom d'une 
% personne. Autant de traits valables pour un génitif absolu. 
E. Maitreyi demande à Yajn. de linstruire. Y. répond: = dsva 
e? eyakhyasydina te uyqed iksanasya tú me nididhyasasva Br.Ar. 2, 4, 4, 
“ viens. assıeds-toi, je yais ep. ner. mais pendant que je parlerai, 
ta), -moi bien avec ta pensée ". L'action du verbe dhyar ne peut se 
dérouler qu'à conditión de voir s'exercer celle du verbe vi-à-caks, elles 
sont simultanées mais il faut que l'une commence avant l’autre ; 
d “avant que Yajn. ne se mette à parler, Maitreyi n’aura pas à réfléchir, 
et l’action “ principale" est commandée par l’action “ secondaire ”, 
elle lui est subordonnée. Il est évident que cette subordination est 
le resultat de la pensée entière du passage; elle n'a rien à voir avec 
le génitif même. — Le fait est analogue à l'indépendance de l'anädara 
du génitif que constate de Saussure p. 280. — On ne saurait considérer 
vyücaksanasya me comme l'objet du verbe dhyai; l’objet serait me 
(si l’on veut construire diyat avec le génitif), et vydcaksanasya est 
Pattribut de me. Mais la notion qu'implique ce génitif absolu de Br. 
Ar. permet un emploi beaucoup plus large qu’on ne le constate plus 
tard, dans la littérature classique. 

L’autre exemple c’est le méme passage élargi au moyen d’un sub- 
stantıf Br. Ar. 4, 5: väcam tú me vyacáksanasya nididhyasasva. La 
présence de l'objet direct vacam, objet du génitif vyacaksänasya et 
du prédicat nididhyasasva ne change rien à la valeur de la 
tournure même. 

Ces deux exemples où l’action du prédicat est simultanée à celle 
du génitif, sont à peu près exceptionnelles dans la vieille langue. On 
les a construits aussi régulièrement que itt cintayatas tasya ayayuh 
striyah Kath. xvin, 356, ou na hi tram yivalo tasya vanam aganium 
arhasi Ram. ii, 101, 3, cités par de Saussure (op. cit.) et par J. S. 
Speijer (Sanskr. Syntax, p. 228). 

La règle générale que le gén. abs. est appliqué avec le sens premier 
de “au moment où” n'est pas toujours observée non plus, même 
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dans la litterature épique qui fournit le plus grand nombre de ces-cssgg 
Ainsi dans le I chant d'Adiparvan, vers 7 du Wm. dë d'origine 29 
incontestablement tardive, les rs? voudraient entendre raconter” LEE 
MBh.5 l'un d'eux interpelle longue te et finit par ces ET ` Pn 
Samsaial prechato mama “ Dis-le ( que récite-le) puisque je te le Á 
demande" ou: “du moment que je te le demande’ mmeanous | BR 
dirions simplement: “je t'en prie." ‚La relation à e genit. ct zi 
le verbe n'est ni * pendant que” ni ‘ "guoique ' , cesto * pusque À, 
prechato . . . est la subordonnée de cause. ‘Les sages de la ne a ve 
sont supérieurs à Sûta, cf. les slokas 8-13. Il n’oserait leur “parler S ils, 
ne ly autorisaient pas ` prechato . . est une\forme pole de commande: 
ment. On trouverait sans doute plus d'exemples de cette‘ E 
application du gén. abs. see 
Ainsi la prose post-védique et la poésie, épique perméttent de 
conclure qu'il existait des tournures composées\d-un participe présent 
et d'un nom, tous les deux au génitif, et ayant la valeur d'un com- 
plément circonstanciel ou d'une circonstancielle subordonnée de temps ^ 
ou de cause, tournures qu'on doit compter parmi les génitifs absolus. _ 
Maintenant si Pon se tourne aux Védas, on y rencontre des phrases 
qui ne sont pas sans intérêt pour le problème qui nous occupe. 
Ainsi RV. viii, 37, Ta Syavásvasya sunvatás táthã $rmu ydthasrnor 
direh karmäni krnvatáh peut être traduit: ‘écoute S. pressurant le. 
Soma (qui pressure? quand il pressure ?) comme tu écoutais. A. 
quand il offrait le sacrifice," mais le contexte et d'autres passages se 
rapportant à Atri ne nous interdisent point une traduction comme 

















celle-ci: “ écoute quand Š. pressure . . . comme tu écoutais lorsque 
A. offrait...” De méme viii, 35, 19a dtrer wa Synutam pürvyástutim 


syavasvasya sunvató madacyutã “Vous deux, o ruisselants de mada, 
écoutez l’ancien hymne de S. quand il pressure le Soma, comme vous 
avez écouté . . . etc." 

* Quand il...” s'impose ici pour traduire sunvato. Quant au fait 
que éru peut avoir l'objet ou génitif (ce serait alors un génitif partitif), 
fait noté par les dictionnaires, il ne change rien. Autant que paie 
pu voir, c'est à cóte d'un participe prés. (qui n'indique pas nécessaire- 
ment le présent mais seulement la simultanéité) que $ru a été relevé 
construit avec un génitif; dans tous les cas vérifiables ce génitif du 
participe pouvait être traduit “pendant que" 

D'autres exemples sont plus douteux ` ainsi RV. 38, 9b, gopajih- 
vasya tasthuso vírüpü visve pasyanti mayinah krtáni “de G., quand il 
s'est levé, les dieux (mäyinah) voient les diverses créations” est 
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+ incertain, car le contexte, qui semble avoir peu de rapport avec cette 
, phrase, ne l’éclarcit pas. Du reste le participe présent est assez 
7 peu employé dans le RV. ; ses formes sont nombreuses, leur application 
: est limitée; le participe au génitif est le moins fréquent, et là où 
on le rencontre ıl apparait le plus souvent en fonction d'adjectif. 
ve „Ains la matière à construire le génitif absolu fait défaut. 
| Le butin de l'Atharva-Veda n'est pas riche, non plus. AV. iv, 2, 8, 
- paraît sûr: dpo vatsám jandyantir gárbham dgre samairayan—tdsyotd 
jäyanänasyélba äsıd dhiranyáyah; Whitney et Lanman (HOS. vu) 
le traduisent ‘ The waters, generating a young, set in motion in the 
` beginning an embryo; and of that, when born, the foetal envelop 
was of gold”. Aussi AY. xix, 62,1: priyám mà krnu devésu priya 
rajasu ma krnu | prıydın sárvasya päsyala ud $üdrá utéryé " rends moi 
agréable aux dieux, . . . aux rois . . . aussi au Sidra et à l’ärya, en 
présence de tout (ce qui vit)’ Je me permets ici de ne pas être 
d'accord avec les traducteurs qui disent: “dear to everything that 
P Aii both to Sidra and to Arya.” La strophe entière construit priydın 
mà krnu avec le locatif (devésu, räjasu, éüdré, äryé) ; il y est répété 
quatre fois à titre de procédé stylistique. L'auteur pourrait très bien 
conserver la mesure du vers avec sarvasmin . . . s'il désirait dire “ à 
l'égard de, etc.” ; l'emploi du génitif, seul parmi tous ces locatifs, 
était provoqué par des raisons du sens É “je veux être agréable . . . à 
la face de tout," textuellement “ quand tout (me) regarde ”. C'est 
un génitif absolu. . 

On en trouverait plus d'exemples, mais l'extrême concision des 
formules et le style poétique du RY. et del AV. accumulent les fonctions 
qui devraient appartenir à plusieurs mots et en chargent un seul. C'est 
surtout frappant pour le génitif: il lui arrive d'étre à la fois gén. 
possessif, gérr.-datif, gén.-ablatif et gén. absolu, tout cela selon la 
manière dont on envisage l’ensemble. 

Si peu qu'on puisse tirer des Védas, leur examen est instructif. 
Lorsqu'on est en présence des phrases-types (cette espèce étant très 
répandue) comme suivantes : $ildh sánto hfdayam nír dahanti x 34, 9b, 
“(tout en) étant froids, ils brülent le cœur,” où le participe est 
Pattribut du sujet, et jüy& tapyate kitavásya hind mat putrásya 

-cáratah kva suit x, 34, 10a : “ la femme et la mère du joueur se désolent 
abandonnées, pendant qu'il erre on ne sait où,” où le participe attribut 
d'objet peut correspondre à notre phrase circonstancielle, —on assiste 
à la naissance du génitif &bsolu. La formation des tournures plus ou 
moins autonomes, équivalences des propositions subordonnées, était 
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inévitable en vieil indien. La langue des hymnes, de bonne heure 
stabilisée, était le seul modèle de parler noble. Mais c'était la langy 
de poésie. Son but n'étant pas de faire comprendre mais de faipex T | 
deviner et voir, enfin d'éveiller des associations; elle.éxilaiti ur . 
qui pouvait enlever à la phrase son caractère rapide: Fees Spend aaa 
pour tracer en grandes lignes, et de fagoty Cortes Kon 3 “gr. EA 
tableau, elle avait besoin de tournures b t ane na K DU KAN de 
autant et même plus que-rív dise une pig (à 
lieu de se créer des génitifs et des 1 catis 
développé du génitif adnominal (c£. “lesd ; 
en grec et il est probable que ce fût Paboutiss oret | 
sanscrit—d’une tendance indo-curo oe (t4 yaik font dde. dl m 
ü..Synt., 1, 292). , | 

Mais avant le seit absolu le vieil indiensa GE de se 
créer le locatif absolu, dont la valeur concrète dverbiale a vite 
aidé à fixer son application. Le génitif. cas grammatical, était vague 
de nature (voir ci-dessus): Il se prêtait, avec son caractère geen, Y 
à la phrase poétique, toute en sous-entendus; se montrait moins 
utilisable, parfois dangereux pour la clarté, en prose. C'était autant 
d’empêchements à vivre. D’autre part la catégorie de temps pénétrant 
de plus en plus le système de la langue, le génitif indépendant disant 
“ quand " et “ après que ” (ciidsydlabdhasya chez Delbrück, A S. 388) 
s’est trouvé inutile; dès qu'on voulait souligner le moment de l’action 
sans plus, le locatif abs. y suffisait parfaitement; avec le participe 
passé, il indiquait l’action secondaire achevée avant l'action principale ; 
avec le participe présent — leur simultanéité. Au fur et à mesure du 
développement des procédés syntaxiques, cette seconde fonction échut 
au génitif abs., mais le tour verbal cédant dans la langue de plus en 
plus au tour nominal, le locatif abs. avec son participe passé passif — 
adjectif, convenait bien au système évolué, tandis que le génitif abs.. 
avec son participe présent à valeur verbale s'est trouvé du côté des 
formes refoulées. Aussi son application devint-elle restreinte et le bon 
usage du temps de Pänini l’a réservée aux cas particuliers (anädara). 
La langue plus négligée et plus vivante des épopées et des Puränas 
(cf. les exemples chez de Saussure) n’y a pas apporté beaucoup de 
changement: le génitif absolu formé avec des participes moyens 
ou des participes actifs des verbes indiquant l'état (cint, pas et pareils) 
n’est plus qu'une tournure adverbiale, une expression toute faite, 
dépourvue de vitalité et rare, car peu nécessaire. Il n'a jamais été 
vivant à l'état pur. 
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as, Dhola-Marura Duha: A Fifteenth-century Ballad 
from Rajputana 

Is the present conclusion original? 

>. By T. GRAHAME BAILEY 


HE story of Dholä and Märü is told in a stirring Räjputäni ballad 
published in the Balabakhsh Räjpüt Caran Pustakmala series. 

It is reviewed on another page of this Bulletin. 
; The story C@the poem is briefly this. Pingal, the king of Pügal, 
| “had a daughter called Maravani ; Nal, the king of Narvar, had a son 
named Dholä. During a famine Pinga] sought temporary refuge in 
Narvar, where the two rajas betrothed their children to each other. 
Some years after this Nal, reflecting that Pingal lived far away, and 
that the journey to his country was perilous, married his sôn to 
aughter of the Raja of Malva. In due time Pinga] sent 
o call Dholä, but the wily Mälavani had them killed. 
ani succeeded in getting a message delivered by 
was charmed by their description of his early fiancée 
her country. After some vicissitudes he reached her. 
ey were married. On the return journey Maravani died of snake- 
bite and was restored to life by a jogi. She was nearly seized by a 
Muhammadan chieftain, but was warned by a Gipsy woman, and 
through the swiftness of her camel, which, like Malavani’s parrot, 
had the gift of speech, she and Dhola got to Narvar in safety. There 
they all lived in mutual affection, an affection clouded once by 
a domestic disagreement. Each of the wives praised her own country 
and decried that of the other. Dholä supported Maravani, and this, 

rather inconsequently, restored peace. 

This episode, which forms the conclusion of the poem, strikes me as 
unnatural and out of place. The story appears to end properly with 
dohä 653, which tells us of their settling down in peace, and says that 
it was God Who had joined them in this happy union. 

Now when we think the poem has come to a suitable ending there 
starts a sudden argument between the two wives about the merits of 
their respective countries. Dhola supports Maravani, whom he 
obviously prefers to this other wife, and his one-sided attitude appears 
to satisfy even Malavani, whom he had failed to uphold. Once again 
the poem comes to an end. The final words closely resemble those of 
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dohà 653. The two conclusions are alike; the sense and several of : 
the actual expressions of the last three lines (dohäs 673, 674) are Ai 
same as in the previous ending, dohäs 651 and 652. Not ole" 
three other dohãs, Nos. 666-8, are almost letter for letter ÉD Sante 
dohäs in an earlier part of the poem. ‘I have dra xm "egen to. Sa 
below. * , it > 

After Dholä and Maravani reached NES i Së, aC bascht gc 















(doha 651) Dholäü N arvar. deii, re ginis. CE Let. 
uchav huváú aqu weg SR e 
Salhkumar bile a SOE leon < 


Fm Sy Ri 
Dholã came to Narvärthe, ee ve or ya 
There was a feast ; neve ONE ss de a 
measure. Salh Kumar (1. xe; Di dën 
virtuous and beautiful. NIC 2 Yes | 
The next dohã appears to end the tory. P * 
653 Märavanı ndi Milavani, Dholáú | tin bhartar 
ekani mandir rang rama, ki jort Kartar. 
Maravani and Malavani, and Dhola their husbe 
in one palace; God had made their union. 
reminds us of Tennyson’s “ marriages are madi! 
654 tatkhan Malavani kahai, “ sdbhali kant surang fog E 
“ sagla des suhämnä, Mari des wirang. m Pur 
At that time Malavani says: “ Listen, cha We 
every country is beautiful, (but) Marvar is insipid. 


2 NE 
655 “ balaü, baba, desräü, pani jihå kuvdh 


U^ — adhirat kuhakkarä, jydü manasd muväh. 


— I would burn up, father, a land where the water is in wells, and 
at midnight there is a shouting as if people had died. 
656 balaú, baba, desraii, pani sandı tat 

pant keräi karandi pri chandär adhrats (v. 1. sicai). 

I would burn up, father, a land with anxiety about water, where 
for the sake of water, the husband leaves (the none) at 
midnight (v. l. draws). 

657 bälu, Dhola, desráú, ját pant küven 

kükü varanã haththra nahi séi ghadhã jén. 

I would burn up, Dhola, & land where water is in wells, and where 
red-coloured hands do not draw it. (ghadha, of doubtful 
meaning ` perhaps connected with H. kärhnä ; Pj. kaddhnã ; 
Ké. kadun.) 
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658 baba, ma des Maruvd, südhä eväläh 
kandhi kuhäraü, siri ghardii, vasdü manjhi Thaläh. " 
Father, Thou shalt not give me (in marriage) to Marvar, to simple 
shepherds, axe on shoulder, waterpot on head, to live among 
(dig. io Side Cie (Marvàr). 
DONE Dot afa | T uva way küüri rahesi 

: Düren ol Hi; to sicantã ya "maresi. 

D "Eer +h a sh halt Priel Vê. e to Marvar, I will (rather) remain 
sie É host: oy d^ ^ cup in hand, ‚waterpot on head, I 
^mi i ce dl RE Besse UM 5 staring) ; Ge if I go to 
x Nr EN e à EXT 

DOOR aaa tht Q KA SS ek na Be Ef 

ENG avaras pii "edi, phakau, way, tidd. 

O Mará ani, in y us Country, not everyone difficulty flees away ; 
there_is either journeying Aa country), or lack of rain, 


either hunger or locust. ~~ 
DÉI sh bhii pannag piana, kayar kantãrã rükh 
_  üke phoge chähri, lüchá bhdjdi bhükh. 

<A country in which are (blood)-drinking snakes, and the trees 
` are thorns and thorny shrubs; the shade is only ak and leaf- 
less shrubs, and hunger flees by (eating) SE (thorny plant, 
the seeds of which are eaten). 


662 pahiran-orhan kambalã, sáthe purise nir 

äpan lok ubhäkharä, gadar hah, kh. 

For clothing and putting on (only) blankets ; -water sixty puris 
deep ; the people themselves wanderers ; milk (only) of sheerg 
and goats. (A puris is about four feet.) < 

Maravani replies by running down Malva and praising Märvär. , 


663 valati Maravanã kahái " “ Mara des surang 


In turn (returning) Märavani says É * Mari land is charming ; 

others indeed all are good, (only) Malva land is insipid. 
664 dali, baba, desräü, jahd pdni sevàr 

nã panihàrs jhülardü, nã kuvar laskar. 

I would burn up, father, a country where the water has sevär 
growing in it; (sevar, Hindi shaiväl, a water plant); neither 
companies of water-women, nor melody at the well. 

665 bali, baba, desraü, jahd phikiriya log 
ek na disăi goriyd, ghari ghari disät sog. 


hod 


A 
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I would burn up, father, a land, where the people are un- 
interesting ; women are not seen, even one ; in every house is 






seen sadness. 
666 Mari des upanniya, tiháka kü dant suset LEE 
küjh baci gorangiyä, khanjar jehà net. -+7 Er 


This dohà has already occurred as No o. 457, where for KC. 
we have upanniyd, a better reading. I assume it he here. d Ca 

Girls born in Märvär, their teetlı arc beglititully Y iov ame . 

fair as young cranes, and their eyesgre. lih likes en. EES lo^ 


— (or are like wagtails). ` Bu. 
667 Mari des upanniya, sar Zë ef m2 0 
karva kade na bolahi, mitha 'bolanuyal | 
This is almost word for word the dohà whi@f we have alread y hadas 
No. 484. There the ending is -yéh, which is preferable: 
Girls born in Märvär are straight as ah arrow, they | never speak 
bitter words, they are speakers of sweet things. ' 


668 des mivünü, sajal jal, mitha bola low — ' d 

Mari kämini dikhani dhar Hari diyas tat how." N Bee 

This dohä, with one word of difference, occurs as No. 485. + 

The land is low-lying (therefore fertile), fresh in water, with 
people speaking sweet words; Märväri women (women like 
them) might be in the land of the south, but only if God 
gave them. 

Now Dholä speaks and favours Màravani. 

669 des surangãú, bhui nijal, na diyd dos Thalah 
@ hary ghari cand-vadannıyd, mir carhãi kamlah. 

The land is charming, (yet) the soil is waterless ; do not attribute 
fault to Marusthal ; at every door are moon-faced girls, like 
lotuses which: rise to the water (or who ascend to the water 
like lotuses). 

670 sunt, sundari, ketë kahã Mari des vakhän 

Maravani miliyd pachäi jüngdii janam pravän. 

Listen, fair one, how much shall I praise Märvär ? Since I met 
Maravani I have regarded my life as fruitful. 

This, while a charming compliment to his favourite wife, was 
depressing to the other. Reading the compliment we think of 
Browning's: 

The »urpose of my being is accomplished 
And I am happy. I, too, Federigo. 
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671 ghagraú bhagat goriyá, Dholài püri sakhkh 


Mari ruliyait hui, pim priya parakhkh. 

The quarrel of the fair ones fled away; Dholä supported 
(Maravani); Märavani became happy; she had tested her 
loved one. i 

Malav des vikhoriya, Mari kiya vakhàn 

Mari sohagin that sundari sagun sujan. 

He decried Mälvä, and praised Märvär; Märavani, beautiful, 
virtuous and wise, became fortunate. 


673 jun madhukar ndi ketaki, jim koil sahkar 


Maravari man harakhiyat tim Dholdt bhartar. 
As the bee and the keojd, as the koel and the plaintain, so 
Märavani’s soul rejoiced in Dholä, her husband. 


We are not told how the other wife regarded the situation, and 


the final couplet which follows is unnatural at this point. 
674 dnand ati, üchäh ati, Narvar mdhe Dhol 


sasnehi sayand tanë kalimá rahiya bol. 
Much happiness, much feasting, Dholà in Narvar ; and the story 
of those loving lovers continued in this iron age. 


The sense of this doha is the same as that of No. 653. 
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Phonetic Observations on the Brahui Language 
By M. B. EMENEAU 


N January. of 1936 Dr. Ernest Mackay, director of the excavation 
of the American School of Indic and Iranian Studies at Chanhu- 
daro, courteously arranged that I should have the use of a Brahii 
speaker and an interpreter for a number of sessions. The Brähüi, 
Dad Muhammad by name, belongs to the Nichari tribe of the Jhalawän 
division of the Brühüis. Some confirmatory notes were made as well 
with the aid of another of the Br&hüi speakers working at the 
excavation, of the same tribe and village as Dad Muhammad. The 
notes made were chiefly phonetic. The results in the main need not be 
detailed here; Sir Denys Bray's account is entirely accurate for the 
phonemic system of the language, except, it seems, in one small point 
to be noticed later, and needs to be supplemented only by a few phonetic 
observations, some of which I make in this paper. All examples are 
written phonemically unless indicated otherwise. Accents are not 
written; all polysyllabic words quoted have a stress accent on the 
first syllable, except [ka?e:k], accented on the second syllable and 
treated in the paragraphs of Bray, i, referred to below when the word 
is quoted. 

The phonetic system of Brahii is, on the whole, simple and straight- 
forward, and the phonemes show few variants. The fricatives [x] 
and [y], for example, Brav’s kh and gh, are always made in the velar 
position, rather far back towards the uvula, but not involving any 
trilling of or friction against the uvula; they are not advanced in 
position before or after front vowels. Examples: [xap] “eye”, 
[xa:xar] “ fire”, [trax:as] “crack” (especially chap on hand or foot 
caused by cold), [xi:sup] "red", [xe:r] “ behind ", (sl “ neck ”, 
[tiszta] “ put it down ”, [se:xa:]'“ shade ”, [patfx] “ bark of tree”; 
[be:y] “ knead (imperative) ”, [liyie] “ naked ”, [yaur ke:s] “ think it 
over ! " [i: pirya:tta] “ I broke it ”, [zaym] “ sword ”. 

The two tremulants, Bray's r and r, are respectively [r] and [r]. 
The former is a voiced trill of two or three or more taps made just in 
front of the alveolar ridge. Examples: [bra:?wi:] “ Brahui ", [drik] 


1 See Bray, à and ui, p. 4. References will be made to: Bray, 1 = The Brahii 
Language, part i, Introduction and Grammar, by Denys de S. Bray, Calcutta, 
Superintendent Government Printing, India, 1909. Bray, D and ui = The Brühüi 
Language, part ii, The Brühüi Problem; part rb, Etymological Vocabulary, by 
Sir Denys Bray, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1934. 
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“jump (noun) ”, [irat] “ two ”, [mar] “son”, [i: pirya:tta] “I broke 
it ”, [o: trudg:a:] “ he choked (in dor king water so that the water came 
out of his mouth) ". This [r] is also lengthened and made with five or 
six or more taps (written by Bray rr). This [r:] is phonemically different 
from [r]; e.g. [aa] “ which ? ” [?ar:a:] “ (he) tore (it) ". When [r:] 
is final the last few taps tend to be unvoiced, e.g. [bir:] “ wild " in 
narrow transcription might be written [birp]. The other tremulant 
[r] is, in Dad Muhammad's speech at least, a single-flap sound made 
in the same position as [r], with the fully-voiced downflap heard 
prominently when the phoneme is inal or before another consonant. 
Examples: [va:r] “hedge” contrasted with [var] “turn, time", 
[ro:e] “calf”, plural [ro:rk], [gar “ dismount (imperative) ” con- 

trasted with [dar] “take away (imp>ratave)”, [i tare:tta] “ I cut it”, 
` Parge:] “every day”. 

The two liquids, Bray’s 1 and lh, are respectively [1] and [I], both 
made just in front of the alveolar ricge. The voiceless lateral is accom- 
panied by a considerable amount of friction. Examples: [Pal] “ rat”, 
[Pal] ‘ seize (imperative) ", [Pil] “ fever”, [?i:]] “ a fly”, [PEL] ^ respect 
for a person's authority ”, [xal] “ stone ", plural [xalk], [xa]] “ pain ”, 
D: xalkutta] “I beat him", [xa]za] “ beat him", [pal] “ milk”, 
(mell “ sheep”, plural [me:lk], [gala] “ hail ", [te:jaimba:] “like a 
scorpion ”. ; | 

In forming the dentals [t], [d], and the groups [pt] and [nd] the 
tip of the tongue touches the back of the upper teeth with a certain 
amount of contact of the edge of the tongue all around the backs of the 
teeth. [p], when not followed by [t] or [d], has its contact somewhat 
further back, probably at the roots of the teeth. [t], [d], and the groups 
[nt] and [nd] are formed by contact of the tongue-tip with the alveolar 
ridge, not, as in the English sounds, by contact of the blade with the 
alveolar ridge. [n] is said by Bray (i, p. 28) to occur in some words not 
in the neighbourhood of [t] or [d], but I have no examples of it and am 
unable to say anything about its point of articulation. Only a few 
examples need by given to supplement the material contained in the 
preceding and following lists of examples: [tu] ‘ month”, [tu:] 
“fat”, [ont] “what?” [kond “cave”, [komt] “wool rug, 
drugget ”, [ko:ndo:] “ fowl-ticks ”. 

The phoneme given by Bray as h is probably to be divided into 
two: a voiceless aspirate [h] and a glottal stop [?]. The former was 
found in a few words only, always intervocalic: [ahar] " mid- 
summer", [baha:] “price”, [baha:na] “excuse”, [paha:r] “ wild 
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animal”. Although no words could be found differentiated from 
these merely by the occurrence of [?] instead of [h], yet such words as 
[ta?a:r] “ dark ", [ma?a:lan] “ soon, in good time’, make it impossible 
to set up [h] as a positional variant of [?]. 

[?] occurs initially in all words in which Bray writes h, including 
those for which he gives variants without h, except, it seems, the word 
[ara] “which?” Examples: [?ame:?un] “just in that way”, 
Cadgi] “hajji ", [o: ?e:sta] “he brought it” [Pimpa] “do not go”. 
[>is] “ashes”, [Puf] “camel”, [?ust] “ heart”, [Por] "finger", 
plural [?o:k]. Other examples are to be found in the preceding and 
following lists. 

Examples of intervocalic [?] are: [ka?e:k] “ (fire) is dead " (Bray, 
1, $$ 203, 206), [ke:?alk tam:a:] “ (he) stumbled and fell", [pi: anta 
xwa:?isa] “what do you want?” [o:’up] “in that way”, [pe:?a:] 
“ (he) entered ”, [pi:?ug] “ white”, [sa?i: afat] “ I don’t know”. 

In absolute final position and before a consonant [?] is very 
weak and hard to hear, being somewhat masked by a very short but 
fully voiced re-articulation of the preceding vowel Examples: 
[dd:?] “ complaint", [dro:?] “ treachery ", [de:?] “region”, [mu?] 
“ahead”, [no:?] “9”: [ma:?ri] “riding camel”, [me:?r] “ kind- 
ness ^, [mi?pat] “ wages", [mo:?fe:f] " descent". A comparatively 
large number of words has the vowel [a] preceding [?]. The vowel is 
fronted and raised to a position between [æ] and [e]; the words are 
given here with the phonemic transcription [a]. Examples: [da?] 
“10”, [da?] “ abode ”, [ga?] “jibbing ", [na?] “no”, [ra?] side, 
river-bank ” (cf. [ra?at] “ by the bank ”, with [a] unmodified), [tra?] 
" sudden start "', [za?] " flock of kids and lambs " ; [ka?v] “ spleen ”, 
[ma?r] ‘‘ dowry settled on wife by husband ", [pa?ra] “ sentry-go ”, 
[pa?re:z] “ avoidance ", [sa?t] “ Jewellery ", [fa?d] “ honey”, [far] 
“ village ”, [ta?ti: ?urak] “ look inside”, [za?r] “ poison ”. 

The diphthongs, Bray’s ai, ei, äi, au, are respectively [ai], [ae], 
[a:il, [au]. Examples: [aino:] “to-day”, [fair] “ song”, [ba xairat] 
“welcome!” ; [bag] “grass”, [aptae] “why?” [sag] “three” in 
[bist o: sae] “ 23 ”, [si: o: sag] “ 33 ”, ete., [sagfambe:] “ Tuesday”, 
[faetan] “devil”; [da:iska:] “up to now”, D bazife:t] “I lost at 
gambling ” ; [layz] “ language ”, [kulau] “ message”, [Pau] “yes”, 
[?aud] “small tank”. The word for “ black” which Bray gives as 
maun was pronounced by my informants [mo:p], homonymous with 
[mo:p] “face”. So also [dom] “in this way” was given for 
Bray’s daun. 


Ein turkisches Werk von Haydar-Mirza Dughlat 
Von AHMET-ZEKI VALIDI 


T | NTER den osttürkischen Mss. in der Martin-Hartmann-Sammlung 

. der Berliner Staatsbibliothek gibt es ein in Versen (mutagarib) 
verfasstes Werk namens Gihän-Näme (Ms. Oz. Oct. 1704), das in dem 
Verzeichnis Hartmanns (MSOS, vii, 1904, Bd. ii, S. 10, N. 83) nur als 
„Erzählung über Firuz-Sah “ bezeichnet ist. Als ich 1924 diese 
"Sammlung nach dem Vorschlag von Prof. Weil katalogisiert habe, 
stellte ich fest, dass es sich hier um ein unbekanntes Werk von Haydar- 
Mirza Dughlat handelt. Die Hs. besteht aus 125 Seiten im 16? und 
die Abschrift ist von einem gewissen Molla ‘Umar ibn Molla Hagi 
am 16. Gumädi ii, 1229h. (5. Juni, 1814) vollendet worden. 

Der Inhalt des Büchleins ist eine Erzühlung. Sie lautet: 


Prinz Firüzáah, der einzige Sohn des Kónigs Sähsewär und der 
Königin Gihän-Bänü von der Stadt Sehri-Simin(Silberstadt) verliebt sich 
im Traum in ein Mädchen aus unbekanntem Lande. Mit dem Geheimnis 
des Prinzen ist nur Firüze-Räy, der Sohn des Wezirs Selim, vertraut. 
Der infolge der Sehnsucht nach dem unbekannten Mädchen sehr 
bekiimmerte Prinz wird auf einer Jagd durch eine Gazelle in die Wüste 
gelockt, er verirrt sich und, die Gazelle verfolgend, kommt er zum Schloss 
Gulistän-i-Iram, dem Wohnort des unbekannten Mädchens. Sie ist die 
Prinzessin Perizäd, die Tochter des Königs Tag-Baht und der Königin 
Mährü aus der Stadt Sehri-Zerrin (Goldstadt), dem Lande der Feen. 
Die Bedingung für die Heirat, die schlafende Prinzessin durch wunder- 
volle Märchen dreimal aufzuwecken, wird vom Prinzen glücklich erfüllt. 
Ihm kommen zur Hilfe der Thron, die Weinkaraffe und.die Kerze, die 
sich bei der schlafenden Prinzessin befinden. 

Zuerst erzählt ihm der Thron, wie er, ein Holzstück aus dem Niltal, 
nach langen Erlebnissen zum Thron geworden ist. Demgegenüber 
erzählt der Prinz die Erlebnisse eines Holzes, wie es durch Wundertaten 
eines Gelehrten, eines Goldschmieds und eines Schneiders die Gestalt 
eines schönen, lebenden Mädchen annahm. Jetzt entsteht die Frage : 
wem von diesen dreien gehört das Mädchen ? 

Zum zweiten erzählt die Weinkaraffe über ihre Erlebnisse, wie sie 
als ein Steinfels auf dem Alburuz-Gebirge am Heerweg der grossen 
Eroberer Darius, Alexander u.a. lag und wie sie von einem Steinhauer 
gesprengt, weggeschleppt, behauen, geschliffen, endlich zu einer 
Weinkaraffe geworden, und bis zu den Lippen der Prinzessin gelangt 
ıst. Demgegenüber erzählt der Prinz von einem schönen Mädchen, das 
von einem Dämon entführt war, von drei Personen : einem Fürsten, 
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einem kriegerischen Helden und einem Steinschleuderer gerettet wurde. 
Die Frage ist nun: wem von diesen dreien gehórt das Müdchen ? 

Drittens erzählt die Kerze über ihre Erlebnisse, wie sie anfangs 
als ein Schaf zuerst geschlachtet urd dann zur Kerze der Prinzessin 
gemacht wurde. Demgegenüber erzEhlt der Prinz von zwei Verliebten, 
die nachdem sie von einem Räuber enthäuptet waren, von einem 
Reisenden wieder ins Leben zurückgerufen wurden. Dabei aber 
wurden bei der Herstellung ihrer Gestalt ihre Kópfe irrtümlicherweise 
verwechselt. Die Frage lautet: vem von diesen zwei verliebten 
gehort das Madchen ? 

Um auf alle diese drei Frage: zu antworten, unterbricht die 
Prinzessin ihren Schlaf. Der Prinz bekommt die Hand der Prinzessin ; 
er lässt auch seinen Freund, den Schn des Wezirs, Firüze-Räy in die 
Sehri-Zerrin kommen, wo auch er eir Mädchen namens Näzenin erhält. 
Nach den Hochzeitsfeierlichkeiten -n Sehri-Zerrin fukren Prinz und 
Prinzessin Perizad nach Hause, wo Firüzáah von seinem alten Vater 
und den Untertanen , von Türk uad Tagik ‘ nach dem ,, Tüzük “ 
empfangen wird. Nach dem Tode des Vaters kommt er auf den Thron. 
Nach hundertfünfzigjähriger glückliche? Herrschaft stirbt zum grossen 
Kummer des Firüzáah die Kônigir. Ihr Leichnam wird von Feen 
nach ihrer Heimat Sehri-Zerrin gebracht und an einem unbekanntem 
Orte heimlich beerdigt. Firüzàh durch den Verlust seiner geliebten 
Frau tief betroffen und vom Gram aiedergeschlagen, kann sich nicht 
mehr mit den Staassangelegenheiten befassen. Er schickt seinen Sohn, 
den Kronprinzen Farruh-Sewar m d.e Sehri-Zerrin, damit er sich über 
die Grabstätte seiner Mutter erkundige ; aber alles ist vergebens. Der 
Wezir Firüze-Räy schlägt dem Kong, der die Staatsführung vernach- 
lässigt, vor, auf den Thron zugunsten seines Sohnes Farruh-Sewär zu 
verzichten. Er nimmt den Vorschlaz an. Er begibt sich nachher voll 
Verzweiflung auf die Jagd in die Wüste, wo er wieder dieselbe Gazelle 
trifft, die ihn fruher zum Schloss G-ılistän-i-Iram geführt hatte. Sie 
führt ihn jetzt zur geheimen Grabs&itte seiner Geliebten, wo auch er 
seinen Tod findet. 


Im ganzen Buca ist der Verfasser nirgends namentlich erwähnt. In 
seiner Vorrede (S. 2-11) und im ScHusswort (S. 121-125), die ich hier 
beilege gibt er aber das Datum der Abfassung und die Schilderung der 
Umstünde, unter denen das Buch geschrieben wurde, welche verraten, 
dass der Verfasser kein anderer war als Haydar-Mirza. Das Buch ist 
vom Autor selbst Gihän-Näme beätelt und im Ragab des Jahres 
939 (in Buchstaben: o> 9), d.h. 27, i-25, ii, 1533, im Pferdejahr 
vollendet worden (S. 124, v. 10-12). Diese Tage, in welchen er offenbar 
nur den Schlussteil geschrieben hat gehörten, wie aus S. 124, v. 1- 
S. 125, v. 3, hervorgeht, zu der schwersten Zeit seines Lebens. Er 
konnte sich damals nur durch die Erinnerungen an das Vergangene 
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trésten. Nach den Ausführungen in der Vorrede und im Nachwort 
ist der Verfasser beim Chaqan oder Chan Osttürkestans (Sa‘id-Chan, 
den er aber nirgends mit Namen nennt) so beliebt, wie Ayas bei Mahmiid 
von Gazna (S. 8, v. 6) ; auch sein dichterisches Pseudonym war Ayäz 
(S. 122, v. 4). Er war mit dem Chan schon im ,, Vil&yet " (S. 5, v. 3), 
dass in der Sprache der damaligen Türken und Taÿiken Turkestans 
„ bebaute Bezirke und Städte von Mawerannahrim ‘ heisst, 
zusammen. Dann haben der Chan und er (der Verfasser) einen Feldzug 
gegen Andiÿän unternommen (S. 6, v. 10). Von hier aus sind sie mit 
ihrem Heer weiter gegen den Herrscher von Kaschgar, Abäbekir- 
Mirza gezogen, um den Thron, der den Vorfahren des Chans immer 
gehörte, zurückzuerobern. Kaschgar und Chotan wurden besetzt. 
Ababekir wurde in die Flucht geschlagen' und auf dem Wege nach 
Tibet festgenommen und getötet (8. 6, v. 11-8. 8, v. 2). Dies sind also 
die Ereignisse, die Haydar-Mirza in seinem Tarikh-i-Rashidi (transl. 
by Denison Ross, S. 241 f., 247 f., 310-325) so ausführlich schildert. 
Dann erzählt der Verfasser über eine Abordnung aus Badabgan, die 
gekommen sei, um sich über das traurige Schicksal ihres Landes zu 
beklagen, dass namlich BadabSan sich in einem Zustand der Anarchie 
befinde und, falls es nicht von Seiten des Chan von K aschgar besetzt würde, 
in die Hände der Üzbeken übergehe. Der Chan entschliesst sich, dieser 
Bitte nachzukommen. Er ziehe mit seinem Heere nach Badahkän, 
wobei er den Verfasser mit einer Vorhut vorausschickt. Der Verfasser 
kommt nach BadahSan und dort erinnert er sich, dass er hier bereits 
19 Jahre vorher gewesen war. Er führt weiter aus, dass von seinen 
damaligen Freunden in Badahšān niemand mehr da war, und dass er in 
den schlaflosen Nächten diese Erzühlung in Versen niedergeschrieben 
habe (S. 9, v. 10-8. 11, v. 5). Dies ist die zweite Expedition des Sa‘id- 
Chans im Jahre 1528 von Yarkend aus nach Badahššn, wo Haydar- 
Mirza tatsächlich mit einer Vorhut (Manghalay) vorausgeschickt worden 
war (vgl. Tarikh-i-Rashidi, S. 387 f.). Sa‘id-Chan und Haydar-Mirza 
haben bei dieser Unternehmung ,, Qal'ai-Zafar “, die Hauptstadt von 
BadabSan drei Monate lang ohne Erfolg belagert. Von diesem Feldzug, 
richtiger Streifzug, Sa‘id-Chans erwähnt auch Babur als von einem 
undankbaren Vorgehen seines Neffen, demgegenüber er so viel Gutes 
in den schwierigen Zeiten seines Lebens getan habe (Edition Ilmensia, 
501-3). Auch die Bemerkung, dass er (der Verfasser) 19 Jahre vorher 
in Badahän unter seinen Freunden gewesen war, die nicht mehr de | 
sind, stimmt mit den Einzelheiten des Lebens Haydar-Mirza’s überein. 
Tatsächlich war er vom Ende des Jahres 1508 bis zum Ende des Jahres 


arit 
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1509 in Badabkän, er weilte damals in Qalai-Zafar bei seinem Onkel, 
dem Temuriden Han-Mirza (s. Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 215, 221), der im 
Jahre 1528 nicht mehr am Leben war. 

Der Verfasser hat das Schlusskepitel später, wie schon erwähnt, 
im Januar-Februar des Jahres 1533 vollendet. Zu dieser Zeit war Dar. ` 
dar-Mirza in Kaschmir. Sa‘id-Chan hat ihn bei seiner Expedition nach 
Tibet von Tubra aus mit einem Heer von 2000 Mann nach Kaschmir 
beordert. Der Chan selbst zog nack Yarkend ab und starb unterwegs 
am 9. Juli 1533. Haydar-Mirza ist nach Kaschmir im Winter und zwar 
im Gumadi II (beginnt 26, xii, 1532) gekommen und bis zum Sawwal 
(Mai 1533) dort geblieben. Den Schlussteil des Gıhän-Näme vollendete 
er also unmittelbar nach der Ankunft in Kaschmir. 

Das Werk ist geschichtlich und sprachlich sehr interessant. Der 
Verfasser sagt am Schluss S. 124, v. 2, dass die Erzählung seinen eigenen 
Erlebnissen entsp-ach. Damit meint er offenbar das Hauptmoment 
in der Erzählung, wonach ein Herrscher, der nicht mehr den Staat 
führen konnte, gezwungen war atf seinen Thron zugunsten seines 
Sohnes zu verzichzen und sich in die Wüste zu begeben. Daraus kann 
man ersehen, dass auch sein Herrscher Sa‘id-Chan die Expedition nach 
Tibet (1532-3) nicht ganz freiwillig unternommen hatte. Sa‘id-Chan 
hat während derletzten Jahre seiner Regierung die Staatsführung 
vernachlässigt (er trank viel) und dabei hat sein energischer Sohn 
Abdurrasid offenbar immer mehr Ansehen gewonnen. Geschicht- 
lich gesehen ist auch die Bemerkung interessant, dass der Feldzug 
Sa id-Chans im Jahre 1528 ein Zuvorkommen vor der Eroberung 
Badahians durch den Ozbeken bedeutete. 

Das Werk zeigt ausserdem, dass Haydar-Mirza 1m Türkischen ein 
ausgezeichneter Dichter gewesen ist. Seine Sprache ist, wie die seiner 
Zeitgenossen Babur und Saybaq-Chan, einfach ; die Schilderungen 
sind klar und lebendig. Er hat eine Erzählung, ursprünglich vielleicht 
eine indische,! durch die von ihm eirgeschobenen Bilder aus dem Leben 
der Herrscher Türkestans zu einem. türkischen gemacht. Untertanen 


„des Königs Firüzáah sind ,, Tirkea und Tüjfiken “, die Zeremonien 


sind in ,,Tüzük'' (Traditionsgesetz) vorgeschrieben. Besonders 
interessant und lebendig ist die Schilderung der Jagd (S. 26-27). 
Dort dirigieren die uns in der Geschichte der Djagataier und 
Temurs wohl bekannte ,, tawaé's“, die Söhne der ,, Bek's “ 
bilden bei der Jagd einen besonderen ,, quram “ (Gruppe, Abteilung). 


1 Vgl. z.B. P. Kretschmer, m WZKA. B. 37 (1930) S. 15 f 
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Interessant sind die Termini und Ausdrücke ,, tufgal “, ,, tüzük 
Eirgeledi*, ,, Sirgadin qalmaq é, ,, yibardi ütü her sari be’ qonaq “. 
Merkwiirdigerweise sehen wir in der djagataischen Sprache Haydar- 
Mirze’s, so wie in der des Saybaq-Chan Spuren des Westtürkischen, z.B. 
olub, durur, statt bolub und turur, dazu die Auslassung der Vokale. 
Saybaq-Chan hat bei seinem Feldzuge gegen die Chane der Qazaq 
(Kirgizen) den Alexanderroman des westtiirkischen Dichters Ahmedi 
bei sich.! Es ist móglich, dass Sa‘id-Chan und seine Umgebung sich 
auch für die westtürkische Literatur interessiert haben; genau so 
wie wir dagegen den Vers des westtürkischen Dichters Fuduli: 


PEE dra" GAS guy ast 
Dy sell ae ud wë ooi GAT La 
z.B. mit dem des Sa‘id-Chan : 
A is) IN Sissy A GAS ei? 
A glas Ji tho élu ap els JS e B 


vergleichen kénnen. Babur in Indien, Saybaq-Chan in Westtirkestan, 
Sa‘id-Chan und Haydar-Mirza in Osttirkestan waren, trotz der 
politischen Gegensätze, Angehôrige ein und derselben Schule in der 
djagataischen Literatur und standen offenbar auch mit den 
literaischen Strómungen der Türken Westasiens in Fühlung. 


1 Daruber in ,, Mihmannäme-i-Buhärä “ von Fadlullah ibn Ruzbehän al-Îefahäni, 
Hs. der Nurı-Osmaniyeh in Istanbul, N. 3431, f. 131b. 

2 Diwän-ı-Fudüli, Istanbul, 1328, s. 143. 

3 Bei Denison Ross, Tarıkh-i-Rashidı, S. 138 ist dieser Vers, wie auch die andere, 
ausgelassen. 
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The Arabic Theatre in Egypt 
By NEVILL BARBOUR 
PART III 


THE PLAYS 


RANSLATIONS and Adapiations.—As has been stated in the 
preceding article, most of the plays produced in Egypt from 

1875 to 1914 were translations or adaptations of European originals. 
Shakespeare was amongst the first to be utilized, and a version of 
Othello, with the title (3 Al St d Wal was played by al 
Qurdahi. It is difficult to form a clear idea of what these early 
performances were like; but it is obvious that the very amateurish 
production, the frequent oriental songs and the changes to suit 
local taste must have resulted in something very different from the 
productions of Shakespeare that are current in England to-day. 
Shaikh Salama used to take the part of Romeo in a translation 


of Romeo and Juliet Lee: 3 saga s elal slags) made by 
Najib al Haddad. Hamlet (+) was played by both al Qurdähi 
and Shaikh Salama in a version made by Tanyüs ‘Abdi. After 


Jur) Abyad’s return from Europe, he appeared in several plays 
of Shakespeare in translations by Khalil Mutran.! These are highly 


praised, notably Macbeth (LS u), Hamlet (JR), and Othello 
(bc)? Another version of Hamlet, with the title cl» was 
published by Sami al Jardin: in 1922. A version of the Tempest 
(Atoll), by Dr. Abii Shadi, was published in 1929, and the same 
play has been produced by Fatima Rushdi’s company in a version 


1 Specimens in the MS. of Taufiq Habib, pp 116-18. 

z Khalil Mutran rejects di vice as the original of the name “ Othello” on the 
grounds that this name is never used by Moroccans. He suggests gj as an 
effectionate diminutive from Hele (© Unadorned "), suitable to a dark-skinned 


Moroccan whose mother, at any rate, was probably a negro slave. “al Akhbar,” 26th 
April, 1916. 
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by Ahmad Rami. Other Shakespearean plays produced in recent 
times are the Taming of the Shrew and Julius Casar in a version 
by Mahmiid Hamdi. A translation exists of King Lear, though the 
play has not been produced. Molière was also amongst the first to 
attract attention, thougk he does not seem to have been as popular 
as Shakespeare. Al Qurdahi playec L’Avare (al Bakhil) in a translation 
made by Najib al Haddad, and a version of Le Médecin malgré lui, 
with the title "at Tabib °, was mede by Iskandar Habgali (t). There 
exists also a volume, printed about 1900, containing four plays of 
Molière in colloquial verse, by ‘Uthmän Bey Jalal. Other authors 
who were put under contribution include Corneille, Racine, Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, and in more recent times Rostand, Bourget, and many 
other modern French playwrights 

The second stage was the acaptatior of modern pieces to an 
Egyptian setting. This is done in its simplest form by moving the scene 
from London to Cairo, by the metamorphosis of John mto Muhammad, 
Mary into Fatima and the making of any other slight alterations which 
seem imperative. As it is at present impossible for a foreign dramatist 
to enforce any claim for royalties in Egypt, such plays can be procured. 
cheaply ; were they more expensive the Egyptian theatre could not 
afford to present them. Sometim2s the name of the original author 
is mentioned, sometimes it is not. A piece entitled Bayyümi Efendi, 
which is simply a translation of tke well-known French play Le Père 
-Lebonnard, was produced by the Ramses Company in 1932-3; in 
this case not only was no mention made of the original author, but the 
piece was described in the prograrıme as “ from the pen of Hasan al 
Bärüdi, a play Egyptian in action, Egyptian in language, Egyptian 
in its circumstances, Egyptian in everything ".? The adaptations are 
in general well done ; a tolerably Exyptian atmosphere is often success- 
fully substituted for that of the original. Special mention should be 
made of the adaptation of Mr. Kncblauch’s Kismet, played by Fatima 
Rushdi’s company unde- the tite “A Night from the Thousand 
Nights" (“Laila min al Alf Lala"), one of the most enjoyable 


# 


1 The following translations have appesred in a series published under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Ecucation (1832-3). Shakespeare “ Al Malik Lir," translated by 
Ibrahim Ramzi; “ Tarwid an Namira ” (Taming of the Shrew), translated by [brahim 
Ramzi; Molière, " Tartüf” ; Ibsen, Ghosts and An Enemy of the People; Corneille, 
Cinna, translated by Khalil Mutran ; Victor Hugo, Hernani; Banville, Gringoire. 

* Programme of Ramses Theatre, undated. I have been told that the phrase “ from 
the pen of” should be regardel as an indication that the piece is not original; but 
it seems unlikely tha: the ordirary playgoer would so understand it. . 
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pieces given in Cairo. The work of the adapter, Mahmiid Bairam at 
Tünisi, partly consisted-in pruning the excess of “ Eastern " verbiage 
and imagery with which the English author sought local colour. The 
success of the performance was then due to the admirable acting of 
‘Aziz ‘Id and Fatima Rushdi in the parts of the Beggar and his daughter 
Najaf, combined with the excellent use the adapter has made of the 
Egyptian vernacular. As an example of the latter, we may take the 
opening of the third scene of the first act, where the Beggar’s daughter 
seeks an excuse to get rid of her duenna for a few minutes. The 
English version reads :— 


Marsinah : The sun grows hot. 

Narjis: How's thy border? Will it be done by noon prayer? I 
promised it to the merchant. 

M.: I hear, Narjis, I hear. Hast thou any yellow wool ? 

N.: Yellow? Yellow ? Did I not give it to thee erstwhile ? 

M. (hiding the yellow wool) : "Twas red thou gavest me. 

N.: By the life of thy youth, O Marsinah, 'twas yellow. 

M.: Look thyself. Thou seest I lack it to finish the pattern. 

N.: Alas! What's to be done? What's to be done ? 

M.: Run to the wool market, O good Narjis. 

N.: All the way to the wool market ? 

M. : "Tis none so far for one as sprightly as thou, O sweet Narjis. Thou 
didst promise it to the merchant—remember | 

N. : I could have laid an'oath with the All-seeing there was yet another 
strand of yellow. 

M. : Couldst thou in sooth ? . 

N.: Wella-day ! There's nought for me but to go. We must finish 
the work or the money’s lost... And O Marsinah ! No looking 
out of windows or over walls. 

M.: By Lady Fatima’s life of light! What dost thou suppose ? 

N.: Think of thy father. Thou knowest how he fears for thy safety. 
Was not his first wife stolen * His son slaughtered? Art thou 
not the last of his race ? Is not thine own mother in the tomb of 
eternity ? I tell thee, should one folly on thy part reach thy 
father’s ears, "twere the undoing of us both. 

M : Fear nought, O dear Narjis.? 


1 An abbreviated and unsatisfactory version of Kismet m the classical language 
has also been played, e.g. by a tourmg company under ‘Abdullah ‘Ukasha. 
3 Kismet, E. Knoblauch, Methuen, 1912, pp. 42-3. 
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In the adaptation this becomes :— 
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It cannot be doubted that the rather stilted English of the original 
has gained immensely in the translation into the lilting and expressive 
Egyptian colloquial. 

Revue.—As has already been mentioned, the Egyptian populace 
has a special talent and hking for a type of entertainment called 
Revue ” or “ Franco-Arab ” or “ Operette ". In this type of enter- 
tainment the story is little more than an excuse for introducing popular 
comedians 1n their favourite situations. Imitations of foreigners talking 
Arabic are always popular, in particular the Turkish aristocrat, the 
Greek grocer or cabaret keeper, the Maltese pedlar, and the English 
tourist talking with his dragoman. The Azhar Shaikh also comes in for 
lus share of mockery; and I have seen represented eight Bishops of 
an Eastern rite in full robes who, after being summoned to interpret 
a royal dream, left the stage in a burlesque danse de ventre ; this was, 
however, greeted with hisses by a part of the audience. The pieces 
played by 'Ali al Kassár are of this type; one of the more original 
is entitled “ Egypt from the Hijra until to-day ". The opening scene 
is laid beside the Great Pyramid at sunrise. ‘Ali al Kassär is discovered 
in the guise of an Arab soldier who has been sleeping since the time of 
‘Amr ibn al ‘Asi. He is awakened by a lady with a papyrus staff, who 
personifies Egypt. She relates to him succinctly, in Classical Arabic, 

^ the history of Egypt from the time he fell asleep until the present day. 





1 = ç YI LIL. 
* From MS. kindly lent by Mme Fátima Rushdi. 
VOL. VIII. PART 4. 84. 
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As she reaches each period, the scene changes and a typical episode of 
that epoch is represented, passing rapidly from a half-serious opening 
to burlesque. The nine scenes represented the times of the Khalifa 
Mu‘awiya, the Abbasides, the Tülünids, the Ikhshidite dynasty, the 
Fätimiyyün, Salah ad Din, the Mamelukes, Napoleon, and finally the 
reign of King Fü’äd, typified by a beach scene at the Casino San 
Stefano at Alexandria. This performance lasted one and a half hours, 
being followed by varieties. 

An example of Egyptian opereste in its highest form is available 
to the reader in the entertaining and poetical piece called ** The Ten of 
Diamonds” ("al 'Ashra at Tayyida ”), which the late Muhammad 
Taimür constructed on the theme of “ Bluebeard ”.1 

Melodrama.—The responsibility for the introduction of this form 
of entertainment to the Egyptian stage seems to fall on Yüsuf Wahbi, 
who is its chief exponent and himself author of some of these pieces. 
A synopsis of the most popular of them, Aulad al Fugara’ will suffice 
to give an idea of the sentiments ard construction of the rest. 

Act I.—A rich Pasha, living in Cairo, maintains in his house his 
impecunious brother and the latter's family. The Pasha's son seduces 
his girl cousin and then abandons her to make a match indicated to 
him by his father. To get rid of the girl cousin, who is expecting a 
child, the Pasha marries her off ta another poor relation, an honest 
fellah from the provinces. 

Act II (Some months later). —A girl child having been born, the 
honest fellah discovers that it is not his. He is counselled by his father 
to submit humbly ( We are poor people ”—auläd al fugarä’). The 
Pasha's son arrives at this moment and proposes io carry on his 
relationship with his cousin. Her brother comes in and learns the truth. 
The Pasha arrives and there are general recriminations. Finally the 
brother snatches a gun belonging to the Pasha's son and wounds him. 

Act III (Fifteen years later).—The brother has come out of prison 
and has taken to cocaine. The honest fellah has spent his time searching 
for his wife, who has concealed herself with the child on account of the 
scandal. The wife and her daughter, called Bamba, are working in 
a low bar, in which this scene is laid. Bamba is very unhappy; the 
Greek proprietor of the bar threatens to dismiss her for refusing to 
make herself agreeable to a drunkan client. Her uncle, the cocaine 

1 ** Al Masrah al Migri ” (vol. iii, Mu’alafät Muhammad Taimür). Cairo, 1341, 


pp. 255-362. 
s Colloquial. 
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fiend, arrives to buy cocaine from the Greek proprietor. The honest 
fellah also arrives, still searching for wife and child, and by chance sits 
at a table with Bamba, not knowing that she is his own daughter for 
whom he is searching. There also arrives a young effendi called Ra’ iif, 
son of the seducer of the first act, grandson of the Pasha ; he is still 
at, school and has fallen in love with Bamba, having no idea that she is 
his half-sister. She confides to him that she is unhappy because she 
was married to a brute who was the cause of her taking to this life, 
and because she is suffering from syphilis. A little later on m the 
evening Bamba, in order to get money to pay for treatment for her 
illness, steals her father’s pocket-book, without, of course, realizing 
that he stands m any other relationship to her than that of a casual 
client. The theft is discovered and the police arrive; by a remarkable 
coincidence the officer in charge of the police is the father of Ra'üf 
and Bamba, the seducer of the first act. The relations now recognize 
one another in a series of heart-rending scenes. Incidentally, this act 
introduces Yüsuf Wahbi's well known presentation of a drug fiend, 
a scene where a comic English tourist and his wife are brow-beaten 
by their dragoman, and another in which an Italian girl, having 
been sold for fifty guineas by a souteneur, whose mistress and source 
of livelihood she has been for some years, to another souteneur whom 
she hates, takes poison. 

Act IV (A few weeks later). —A miserable hovel, in which Bamba's 
uncle, recovered from his cocainomania, is looking after her. Her illness 
has made rapid progress; she is frightfully disfigyred, and is only 
able to crawl about the stage on all fours. Uncle and niece are to be 
turned out of the house, because the landlord wants it for his son’s 
honeymoon and because the neighbours complain of the infectious 
disease housed there. The sound of church bells is heard; Bamba 
complains that nobody ever taught her to pray. In any case, being a 
Muslim, she hates church bells, and would like to hear a muezzin. 
Various members of the family from earlier acts appear, including the 
Pasha, now repentant, his son the seducer of Act I, and his grandson, 
Bamba’s half-brother. The latter goes out to fetch flowers for Bamba. 
Left alone with her uncle, Bamba asks him to put her out of her misery. 
He consents; she asks him first to read her a few verses from the 
Qur’an. Having done so he smothers her on the bed with a pillow, after 
which he himself goes raving mad. 

Similar to this piece are “al Jahim", “ Kükäyin,” “Ibn as 
Sifah," “ Aulad adh Dhuwát," “ Banat al Yaum,” “as Salib wal 
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Hilal " (a Copto-Muslim love story, forbidden by the censor). The best 
that can be said fcr these melodramas is that they fill the theatre and 
give it some much needed financial support ; moreover, those who can 
" stand the succession of horrors will be rewarded by seeing some 
excellently acted scenes and some bizarre aspects of Egyptian life, such 
as the “ Zar ” in the first act of " Aulad al Fugara” " and the wedding 
in“ al Jahim ”. 

Romantic and Historical Plays.—Two tomantic and four historical 
pieces were played during the season of 1932-3. The two romantic 
pieces were old favourites; of the historical pieces, one was first 
produced in 1931, and three were cew. The two old favourites were 
Salah ad Din, a stock piece of the company of Munira al Mahdiyya, 
and “al Badawiyva’’. The latter piece, written by Ibrahim Ramzi,! 
was first produced in 1918 by the company of ‘Abdurrahman Rushdi, 
by whom it is still occasionally played. The theme is the carrying off 
of a Beduin girl by the Khalifa al Amir bi’abkämi-llah, and her 
resistance; this gives scope for the uttering of many: exalted 
sentiments, somewhat in the style cf the Spanish playwright Lope de 
Vega, without the poetry which lifts the latter into the realms of great 
literature. In fact, “al Badawiyya " is in the tradition of “ al Marü'a 
wal wafa'" of Bairüt of the eighteen-eighties.? Of the historical pieces 
the first in date and in some ways tre best is “ al ‘Abbasa Ukht Härün 
ar Rashid" by Mahmüd Badawi? This play deals with the fall of 
the Bani Barmak. The author accepts the story of the marriage of 
Jafar to the sister of the Khalifa, Jut gives it only a secondary part 
in the Khalifa’s decision to rid himself of his too powerful Wazir. The 
play is straightforward and distinguished by a fair sense of the theatre. 
The first act shows Ja ‘far conspiring against the Khalifa and releasing 
the “Aliyyid prisoner, having rejected the counsel of his father Yahya. 
Incidentally we are introduced to an entertaining Majlis of the Wazir 
with the poets whom he patronizes. The second act takes place in the 
private rooms of the Princess al “Abbãsa. Ja‘far with difficulty 
persuades her to accept his point cf view. Noteworthy in this act is 
the pretty scene where Ja‘far and the Princess play a game of chess. 

1 Matba'at as Saqür, 1922 (classical). Ibrahim Ramzi ıs author of “al Hakim 
br'amri-llah ", “ Abtãl Mansüra," and various other adaptations; and also of an 
amusing sketch in the colloquial, “ Dukhul al Hammam mush za: Khuriju,” produced 
in 1917 and printed in 1924, al Matba‘at as Salafiyya. 

3 There also exist m print several romantic plays, apparently adaptations, by 


Jamil al Bahri, e.g. “ Sayin al Qasr ", " Qätil Akhihi," Matba'at az Zahra, Haifa, 1927, 
3 Printed in Caro, 1931 (classical). 
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The third act takes place in Härün ar Rashid’s palace and shows 
Härün’s suspicion of his minister increasing until he decides upon his 
overthrow. The fourth act, again in the Princess's apartments, reveals 
the failure of Ja'far's plan, the arrival of the Khalifa, the execution of 
Jafar, and the pardoning of al “Abbasa herself and her little son. A 
second historical piece, “ Shajarat ad Durr," ! by the same author, 
was produced by the Ramses company in the season of 1932-3. The 
author has followed the historical authorities closely and tells in an 
unpretentious way the events of Shajarat ad Durr's life from the death 
of her husband al Malik as Sälıh to her assassination of Aibak in the 
Cairo citadel. Unfortunately a certain prosiness, which was apparent 
already in “ al “Abbãsa ", is here more accentuated, so that the play 
fails to grip at any point. Nevertheless, its theme makes the play 
Interesting to those who care for the history of medieval Egypt. 
The remaining two pieces were amongst the four which shared the 
second prize in the dramatic authorship competition of 1932. The first, 
“al Hadi,” ? by ‘Abdullah ‘Afifi, concerns the reign of the Khalifa 
of that name. The author, as was perhaps natural in a former pupil of 
al Azhar, exalts the character of al Hadi and represents him as 
struggling against the efforts of his mother to distract him with dancing 
girls and other worldly diversions in order that she may continue to 
direct the affairs of State herself. Frustrated in her efforts, she causes 
him to be strangled. The author has not yet a very developed sense of 
the theatre; the opening dialogue between two maidservants and the 
wailing at the end are too long. But he too can tell a story in a straight- 
forward way, while his language is virile and poetic. The play therefore 
was interesting and fairly successful. The last piece? was by the young 
poet ‘Adil al Ghadban, recently passed out of a Jesuit college. 
Sympathizing probably with the nationalist aspirations of modern 
Egypt, his thoughts naturally turned to a Pharaonic subject, the 
expulsion of the Hyksos Kings. The author prefaces his play with a 
list of historical sources, but the difficulties of reconstructing the 
atmosphere of a little-known period were evidently too great for him. 
Moreover, he appeared to have been influenced unhappily by the 
classical French drama, so that his piece was little more than a series 
of isolated declamations, of which the style was in itself good, but quite 
insufficient to create a play. 
1 Printed in Cairo, 1933 (classical). 


2 Matba'at al Ma'ürif, Cairo, undated (classical). 
3 Ahmus al Awwalau Tard ar Ru'át. al Matba‘at al ‘Asriyya, Carro, 1933 (classical). 
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Plays of Modern Life.—Several o? these plays deal with the story of 
a girl of good family who is maxriec to a man for whom she does not 
care. In the first act the heroine is already miserable; in the second 
she is desperate ; in the third she Cies of consumption, by poison, or 
by setting herself on fire. Of this general type are “ Fatima ”,! 
produced in 1931, by Mahmüd Kami; Gharizat al Mara’,” * produced 
in 1931 by ‘Abd al Qadir al Mazini, and “ Samira " (1933), by Rashad 
Hafiz. A certain number, however show greater imaginative power, 
and are enlivened by interesting cialogue. Of these we may note 
* Quliib al Hawânim " (1933), by Muhammad Khürshid. This is the 
story of a married couple who have 2ach a lover ; as the plot develops 
the husband and wife come to understand each other’s point of view. 
In the end, the husband divorces his wife, so that he can marry the girl 
he loves ; while the wife's lover 1s ~ery reluctantly persuaded to turn 
his mistress into his legal wife. The situations are possible and 
interesting, the dialogue entertainirg and the conclusion satisfactory. 
There also exist in print two plays of Ibrahim al Migr which well 
deserve attention. The first is “a. Anäniyya ” (produced in 1923). 
This is the story of a wealthy ard completely selfish Pasha who, 
having divorced two previous wives, has now decided to marry a 
young girl in addition to his presert wife. The latter, determined to 
prevent the marriage, succeeds in bringing together her stepson (the 
Pasha’s son by a former wife) and the girl in question, and in causing 
them to fall in love with one another. In the end the Pasha is induced 
to give up his design, but not untl every member of the family has 
suffered. The play gives a striking picture of uncontrolled egoism in 
a family where the impact of Western civilization has destroyed the | 
sanctions of Islam without creating anything else to take their place. 
The second is " Nahwa an Nir’’.* This deals with the life of a young 
journalist, Muhsin, who sacrifices all worldly interests in order to 
guard his independence and sociali:tic ideals. He is forced to live in 
poverty ` when a rich newspaper proprietor at last offers him a good 
post, with the necessary guarantees df independence, he discovers that 
his supposed benefactor is really his wife's lover, and that his younger 
brother, whom he has brought up vith endless difficulties, is another 
aspirant to her favour. Having refused the offer and ordered 


1 Matba'a Jaridat as Sabüb, Cairo, undated (colloquial). 

2 Matba'at as Siyasa and Matba‘at ag Sabah. Both Cairo, undated (classical). 
| ® Printed in ** al Adab al Hayy ", Cairo 1930 (classical). 

4 Printed in “ al Fikr wal ‘Alam’, Caiso, 1933 (classical). 
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wife and brother from his house, Muhsin is left alone on the stage, half 
delirious. As at last he decides to struggle on at all costs “ towards 
truth, towards freedom . . . towards the light”, a shot is heard, and 
Muhsin discovers that his brother has committed suicide. The piece 
is gloomy, but undoubtedly powerful; unfortunately the theatrical 
managers did not see their way to produce it, possibly because the play 
could only appeal to the small minority of the Egyptian public who 
would appreciate a play in the style of Ibsen or Strmdberg. It was 
presumably on this account, and also perhaps because of the socialistic 
views of the hero, that the play was not awarded a prize in the dramatic 
authorship competition. 

Another interesting play of family lfe is “adh Dhabãih ” ! 
(produced in 1925) by the late Antiin Yazbak. This piece, like “ al 
Ananiyya ’’, treats of the misfortunes which befall a son owing to the 
self-will of his father. The principal character is a retired general of 
the Egyptian Army, not unkindly but determined to have his own way. 
As a young officer, he loved an Egyptian girl, then forsook her to marry 
a European. The experiment has not been successful; the desire of his 
wife to “ be free" causes never-ending friction. When the Pasha s 
son is already a young man, the old general can stand this life no more, 
abandons his European wife and returns to the love of his youth. This 
experiment is as unsuccessful as the first ; the son finds the separation 
of his parents unbearable, and in the end commits suicide. The play, 
apart from one exaggerated coincidence, is well constructed ; much of 
the dialogue is well written. There is an interesting passage in which 
the Pasha explains his grievances against his European wife. “ Your 
second person plural," he says, “ has driven me mad”; meaning his 
wife’s habit of treating him as the embodment of Eastern husbands 
in general, and saying on all occasions: “ You, you, you. . youre 
all the same." The piece is said to owe a good deal to one or more 
Kuropean plays. The same writer is also author of an earlier play 
called " ‘Asifa fil Bait ". 

There remain to be considered the plays of modern life of the late 
Muhammad Taimür. These are three, “ al ‘Asfür fil Qafas " (1918),? 
“ “Abd as Sattar Efendi” (1918),1 and "al Hawiya” (1921); and 
are all written in the colloquial language. ‘‘ Al ‘Asfür fil Qafas," in 


1 Shirka Matbü'üt al Qirtäs, Cairo, undated (colloquial). 
2 Al Masrah ol Misri ” (vol. iii, Mu’allafät Muhammad Taımür). Cano, 1341, 


pp. 1-254. 
3 “ Hayatuna at Tamihilıyya " (vol. ii, Mu'allafát Muhammad Taımür), Cano, 


1340, pp. 327-452. 
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four acts, treats of the difficulties which are created for the nineteen- 
year-old Hasan Bey by his father's miserliness. In his unhappiness the 
boy falls in love with the Syrian meidservant ; the affair is discovered 
and the girl dismissed. Hearing that she is about to bear him a child, 
Hasan decides to marry her, with the result that he too is dismissed from 
his father’s house. In the last act, fether and son are reconciled through 
the intervention of an influential Pasha who, after giving Hasans 
father a lesson concerning his conduct to his son, promises to obtain 
for him a Government post on whizh his heart has for years been set. 
This is a well-written and agreesble play; the characters of the 
adolescent Hasan and of his father the miser are well delineated. The 
close of the second act is striking, when the Pasha’s first thought after 
turning his son out of the house is to summon his steward and order 
him to reduce the daily supplies of meat and vegetables by the corre- 
sponding amount. The only serious defect in this play is the improbable 
coincidence by which the intervention of the influential Pasha 1s 
brought about, 

‘Abd as Sattar Efendi,” in fcur acts, deals with the marriage of 
the daughter of a member of the small bourgeoisie. ‘Abd as Sattar 
Efendi is an amiable but weak character with an ignorant and 
tyrannous wife. He is employed in the Ministry of Wagfs on a small 
salary. His son, 'Afifi aged twenty-three, is an idler who lives at his 
father’s expense and tyrannizes over the whole family. He has a 
friend whom he oelieves to be an influential and well-to-do Bey, but 
who is really a swindler and parasité. The plot deals with the efforts 
of ‘Afifi, aided bv his mother, to marry his sister Jamila to this friend, 
in the belief that his friend will in return arrange a marriage for him 
with a rich Bey’s daughter; and the counter efforts of ‘Abd as Sattar 
to prevent this marriage and to gies her to another suitor.! The sudden 
inheritance of a fortune by the second suitor is improbable and 
unnecessary; in all other respects, however, the play is masterly. 
From the opening to the final page the language is crisp and the 
dialogue sparkles with humour and satire. The arrangement of the play 
is excellent and the delineation of almost all the characters is admirable. 
‘Abd as Sattar himself, perpetually overborne by wife and son, and 
occasionally ineffectively amorous towards the maidservant, is unfor- 
gettable. So is the servant beet, calculating, unscrupulous, and - 
malicious. The worthless son, who describes his occupation as 


1 The theme is thus the same as that of Le Pére Lebonnard, but the treatment is 
entirely different so that thero is no question of imitation. 
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“ amateur of the theatre, and member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals", is another excellent study. The following 
passage, in which the family have to pretend to take an interest 
in the health of ‘Afifi’s pet dog, is a good example of the author’s 
humour. 
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This play takes a high place amongst broad comedies ; 1f the spoken 
language of Egypt ever becomes recognized as a language of literature, 
there can be little doubt that “ ‘Abd as Sattar Efendi ” will rank as 
its first classic. 

“Al Häwıya,” in three acts, is a vivid sketch of the downfall 
and premature end of a wealthy young man who takes to cocaine. 
The play displays to the full the edmirable sense of the theatre con- 
spicuous in all Muhammad Taimür’s work, while the delineation of the 
progressive degeneration of the young man is masterly. But the, 
unremitting gloom of a painful su»ject will probably cause the critic 
to place it below “ ‘Abd as Sattar Efendi ” as an entertainment, though 
its composition is perhaps more perfect. 

Dramas of the late Ahmad Shaugi—The published dramatic 
compositions of the late “ Prince of the Poets " form a group by them- 
selves. They consist of one prose piece “ Amirat al Andalus ” 2 and 
five verse dramas, “ Magra‘ Kliyübätra,’® ''Majnün Lala,” ‘ 
“ Qambiz ” 5 (Cambyses), “ “Ali Eey al Kabir,” * and “ “Antara.” ? 
These pieces have all been produced on the stage. The best known of 
them, “ Majnün Laila,” is a versicn of the story of the hopeless love 
of Qais for Laila. The piece wher produced has the effectiveness of 
a pageant of Arab life, rather than a play. It is true that in 
the first three acts Laila is a maiden wooed by suitors, in the fourth 
act a married woman, while in the fifth act she is dead. Nevertheless, 
there has been no change in Qais's attitude or in her own ; there has 
been no development of character. The merit of the play consists in 
the beauty of the verse, with its new presentation of old themes of 
Arab poetry, as in the lover’s complaint on p. 17 of the Arabic text .— 
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1“ Jamil Butheina " by ‘Abdurrahmin Ahmad as Sä’äti (Cairo, undated), seema 
a mere imitation. There is also a verse drama entitled Fath al Andalus by Fü’äd al 
Khatib, Cairo, 1931. 

* Cairo, 1932. 

3 Cairo, 1929. 

4 Cairo, undated. An English translation of this play made by Mr. A. J. Arberry 
was published in Cairo in 1933, 

5 Cairo, 1931. 

8 Cairo, 1932. 

? Cairo, 1832. 
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If we are to seek a comparison in English hterature, the nearest 
parallel would perhaps be a poetic drama of Dryden, such as “ All 
for Love ”, with its melodious verse, its literary reminiscences, and its 
artificiality. An example of the latter in “ Majniin Laila " 18 the scene 
at the opening of the second act, where the maidservant cannot find 


the heart of the roasted sheep to give to the lovelorn Qais. This whole 
episode seems to serve no other purpose than to lead up to the hne— 
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' The piece is frequently played both by Fatima Rushdi’s company 
and in the Ramses Theatre. The production at the Ramses in the winter 
of 1931 contained some irteresting features. The repeated entry of the 
white figure of Qais by steps from the auditorium was very effective ; 
while the representation of the J-nn by white-robed figures with big 
animal masks made impressive a scene which bad producing can easily 
make ridiculous. Much less happy was the representation of Laila’s 
spirit in the last act by a -nagic-lantern picture of the actress who had 
taken that part, cast upon a scree- at the back of the stage. 

The other published dramatic compositions of Shauqi Bey have the 
same general characteristics as " Majnün Laila”; their subjects are 
sufficiently indicated by their title:. " Masra Klryübátra ” is the most 
successful, though some of the speeches in it are of excessive length. 
* Qambiz,” which deals with the Persian invasion of Egypt by that 
king, was subjeczed to detailed criticism by the well-known Egyptian 
writer, al ‘Aqqäd, in a specially published pamphlet. If the criticism 
was to some extent justifiable, the harsh tone in which it was expressed 
was surely to be regretted in the case of an old and honoured poet whose 
mastery of the classical tongue was certainly an asset to the Arabic- 
speaking world. 

The weekly paper ar Risäla, in its issue of Ist October, 1933, printed 
an excerpt from one of zwo verse comedies (“al Bakhila " and “as 
Sitt Huda "), stated to have beer found amongst the papers left by 
the poet after his death. These Imes included the followmg dialogue 
between mistress and maid concerning the vegetable known as 
“ Bamya”, which wil serve tc illustrate the poet’s skill in an 
unwonted field. 
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1 Riwayat Qambiz fil Mizan. ‘Abb5s Mahmüd al ‘Aqqñd, Cairo, 1931 (?). 
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The publication of these two plays has been announced for an 
early date. 

Imaginative.—In the spring of the year of 1933 the literary world of 
Egypt was surprised and delighted by the publication of a play entitled 
"Ah al Kahf”, written by Taufiq al Hakim, Wakil of the Damanhur 
Parquet. This writer, who had spent some years in Paris, was hitherto 
known in literary circles only as the author of an operette, “ ‘Ali 
Babi,” produced some ten years ago, and a comedy entitled “ The 
Emancipation of Woman ". It now appeared that he had been spending 
his leisure for several years in literary work, of which the publication 
of“ Ahi al Kahf” was the firstfruits, to be followed shortly by that of 
no less than six novels, “ Ahl al Kahf” treats of the Quranic story 
generally identified with that of the Sleepers of Ephesus. In Taufiq 
al Hakim’s play the Sleepers are three, the Court Ministers Mashilinya 
and Marnüsh, and the shepherd Yamlikha; with the latter’s dog, 
Qitmir, as a fourth. Having taken refuge in the cave from the 
persecution of Decianus, they fall asleep, and are miraculously 
preserved for 330 years. When Yamlikha goes out to buy food, the 
sleepers are discovered and taken before the king, whose advisers 
recognize them as the saints whose reappearance had been foretold 
from ancient times. They are accordingly treated with the deference 
due to saintly persons. In reality, having been very human people in 
their former life, they are still dominated in their new life by the 
interests which occupied them when they fell asleep. The shepherd sets 
out to find his sheep, Marnüsh to seek his wife and son, Mashilinya to 
carry on his courting of the king’s daughter—for by a strange 
coincidence the reigning king has a daughter who is the double of the 
long since dead and sainted princess of the time of Decianus, and who 
has for that reason been called by her name, Priscä. Within a day the 
first two are disillusioned. The shepherd cannot bear the inquisitive 
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crowds that follow him wherever Le goes; even his dog suffers from 
the curiosity of the dogs of Tarsüs. where the scene is laid. Marnüsh 
becomes desperate when he at last finds in a forgotten cemetery the 
tombstone of his son, who died more than two centuries ago. First 
the shepherd, then Marnüsh, return to the cave. Only Mashilinya, 
dazzled by his princess, still struggles against his increasing bewilder- 
ment. Finally he, too, undeceived by his beloved, rejoins his friends. 
Once back in the cave they fall asleep again, to awake two months later 
and discuss what they suppose to Je their strange dream. But death 
overtakes the shepherd, and the touch of his new clothes as the other 
two cover his face, convinces them that this was no dream, but a 
reality. Shortly afterwards they tco die. Following tae Quranio story, 
the king then comes to build a church upon the site of the cave ; as 
the cave is sealed the princess Priscà, drawn by some affinity to her 
ghostly lover, slips in to die with the three saints. Though written as 
a play this piece has probably hardly sufficient action to succeed in the 
theatre. It breaks, however, entizely new ground in modern Arabic 
hterature. The story is delicately conceived, imaginative, and the 
language impregnated with a gentle satire which makes it very 
attractive to read. 


APPENDICES 


I 
CONDITIONS FROM 1933 To 1935 


In the autumn of the year 1933 the companies of Yüsuf Wahbi and 
Fätima Rushdi were dissolved, owing to financial difficulties. The 
Ministry of Education then endeavoured to persuade the two companies 
to unite, promising them the entire sum available in its budget for 
theatrical purposes (£1,500), if thev would carry on for what remained 
of the theatrical season. Yüsuf Wahbi and Fatima Rushdi refused to 
participate, the former regarding the financial assistance as quite 
inadequate. 

Finally a company was formed with the title " The Actors’ Union " 
(Ittihad al Mumaththilin), which undertook to give performances for 
the remainder of the season, in consideration of an immediate payment 
of £400, considered as rent of the Alhambra Cinema, which was adapted 
as a theatre, and the promise of further aid which amounted in the end 
to another £600. Zaki Effendi Tulaimat was entrusted by the Ministry 
with the artistic direction of this enterprise. 
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Under these circumstances, seven new plays were produced, of 
which the majority were in Classical Arabic, according to the wish of 
the Ministry. 

Unfortunately the attendance of the public was disappointing ; 
this was no doubt in part due to the absence of the “ star " actor and 
actress, and in part also to the inadequacy of the adapted cinema for 
any elaborate production. The “ Union " dissolved at the end of its 
short season, leaving Cairo without any Arabic theatre. 

Subsequently a committee presided over by Hafiz ‘Afifi Pasha, 
formerly Egyptian Minister in London, was appointed to advise 
on the circumstances of the Arabic Theatre. Its report has been 
published in full in the Ahram newspaper of the 26th and 27th March, 
1935, and its recommendations may be summarized as follows -— 


. (1) Creation of a National Theatrical Company. 

(2) Annual grant of £15,000. 

(3) Renovation of the Opera House and its utilization for the 
performances of the suggested company, from the beginning of 
October to the beginning of January, and again from the end of 
March to the beginning of May in each year; the intervening 
months to be spent on tour. 

(4) Creation of a Theatrical Academy. 

(5) Despatch of theatrical missions to study in Europe. 

(6) Translation of European plays into Arabic. 

(7) Temporary engagement of a foreign theatrical expert. 


~ 


II 
Some COMMON THEATRICAL TERMS 
Act : À . al Fasl 
Actor : : . al Mumaththil 
Audience . . al Jumhur, al Mutafarrajün 
Auditorium ; . as Sala (la Sala) 
Box, Lower . al Banwar, pl. al Banawir (Baignoire), 
al Magsüra 
Box, Upper š . al Lit, pl. al Alwäj (Loge) 
Box Office Shibak at Tadhakir 
Characters of the Play Ashkhäs ar Riwaya 
Comedy . . al Maslah 
Costumes . I . Malabis ar Riwaya 
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Curtain l . as Sitära, as Sitar 

Footlights ; . Anwar al Hàfa 

Limelight . ; . Amshat an Nür 

Make-up . I . a Makya: (Maquillage) 

Melodrama ; . Drama ‘arifa, Drama, faji‘a 

Play ; ; . ar Riwäyc 

Powder . . al Büdra (poudre) 

Producer . : . al Mukhr:) 

Prompter . ; . al Mulaggin 

Rehearsal . . at Tajarraba, al Brüfa (la prova) 

Role š ; . ad Dür 

Scene (in play) . al Mashhcd 

Scene (on stage) . al Manzar 

Stage ; ; . al Mamthal 

Stage Manager . . Mudr al Masrah 

Stall I ; . Kurs muntaz 

Theatre . . al Masraf. (popularly, and in older books, 
al Marsah) 

Tragedy . . al Ma'sãh 

Wig . .  . al Barüka (Perruca) 


Note.—The writer’s thanks are due to the many Egyptians who have 
kindly supplied him with information concerning the Arabic Theatre, 
in particular to Mme Fatima Rushdi, Mahmüd Bey Taimir, Yüsuf 
Wahbi, Zaki Tulaimat, Muhammel Amin Hasüna, Hasan Lutfi al 
Manfalüti, and Taufiq Habib. 


* Ju-shih Lun " — a logical treatise ascribed 
to Vasubandhu 


. By Boris VASSILIEV 
I 


History or THE TEXT AND PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH IT 


( scholars have lately devoted considerable attention to 
the history of Logic in their country, more especially to the history 
of its Buddhist branch. 

Hsüen-tsang’s school, which was translating and commenting on 
the Buddhist Canon, drew its attention to the logical literature, issuing 
a whole series of valuable translations and commentaries. It is to that 
school, so far as we know, that belongs the first attempt of the Chinese 
to understand the history of Indian logic. Chinese tradition considers 
Dignäga’s system, partly completed by his disciple Sankaraswami, 
to be the final stage in the development of Indian logic. Chinese authors 
knew nothing of its further development. Logic before Dignaga, 
according to the Chinese conception of it, was divided into two periods : 
the first—non-Buddhist period—connected with the name of 
Áksapüda, and the second—Buddhist one—connected with that of 
Vasubandhu.* 

The name of Vasubandhu marks a new period of Buddhist literature, 
The same must be said of his logical works, which are ascribed to him 
in China and preserved in Chinese translations. Concerning them we 
also gather information from such Chinese sources as occasional 
references, quotations, etc. In general Vasubandhu's philosophic 
legacy in China consisted of thirty-six translations of his works,’ 
treating the questions of ontology, cosmology, and dialectics, while 
in the realm of pure logic it is, unfortunately, insignificant. 

We learn that he had written three logical works: (1) Lunshih, 


! Zumu in Chinese translation. 

2 P’o-su-pan-tou in Chinese transcription. Tien-chın or Shih-chın in Chinese 
translation ; cf. Vasubandhu's biography : BEFEO., vol. 1v, 1904, p. 40. 

3 Cf. B N., App. i, pp. 371-2. 
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(2) Lun-kwei, and (3) Lun-hsin.! The works themselves have dis- 
appeared ; we possess but fragments, scattered in scanty quotations. 

Notwithstanding their complete disappearance, the Chinese 
tradition has preserved another work which is ascribed to Vasubandhu, 
and which to a certain extent characterizes his logical conceptions. 
That is the so-called Tarka-gãstra or Ju-shih lun. It was mentioned 
for the first time in European sinology by St. Julien.? It figures under 
the same title in the Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, compiled by Bunyiu Nanjio,® who derives his 
information from the catalogue of Buddhist books, Chih-yuan fa-pao 
k‘an-shu tsung-lu,* composed in 128E—7. We read there: “ In Sanskrit 
it sounds Tá-la-ka sha-hsi-t'ê-la (Tarka-$ästra). Ju-shih lun in three 
chapters. Chén-ti (Paramartha) of Leang translated. It agrees with 
Tibetan." " 

The now existing text of Ju-shib lun 5 appears in the index of the 
Chinese Tripitaka ? under two titles Ju-shih lun and Ju-shih lun fan- 
chih nan-p‘in. The second title is given as its complete name. 

The text of the treatise is given :n vol. xix, fasc. 1, and consists of 
12 pages with 10,536 characters. 

Vasubandhu’s authorship is not mentioned, but in the footnote we 
read that some otker editions mention it. 

Contemporary Japanese reference-books on Buddhism contain 
bibliographical information that is always based on the same old ` 
Chinese catalogues. Thus in Bukkyö tai jiten—a Buddhist 
cyclopedia—we find the following -note: “ Nyo-jitsu ron (Ju-shih 

1 According to Tucci: Lun-shih = Väca-vidh, Lun-kwei == Vada-vidhana, Lan- 
hsin = Vada-hrdaya. But Prof. A. Vostrikcv has proved that the first 18 the Yädarı. 
dhàna and the second the Vädavidi. In European literature we have a detailed analysis 
of the identification of these Chinese titles in Professor Tuccrs article “ Buddhist 
Logic before Dinniiga ” (see JRAS., July, 1929, p. 482). He had already touched on 
the subject m his article “ The Vadavidhi " (LHQ., 1928, v. iv, p. 635). Bee also the 
work of A. Vostrikov, Logical Works of Fasubandhu, ch. i. Vidyabhusana in his 
History of Indian Logs, p. 267, translates the third title, Lun-hsin, as Vüda-kausalya. 
We have a mention of these titles m Chinese literature in Dignäga’s text: Nyüya- 
dvära (or mukha)- “ Cheng-li men lun " ani in the commentaries to Nyäya-praveéa- 
** yin-ming ju cheng-h men lun ", written Dy Hsuen-tsang’s disciples. See below. 

3 St. Julien. Journ. As., iv série, vol. xiv, p. 359, No. 245. Jou-chi-lun. 1 livre 
(Tarka-güstre) traduit sous les Liang par Paramärtha. 

* Bunyiu Nanjio. À catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
1883, London, No. 1252. Zu-shih-lun. “ Tarka-sästre.” Composed by the 
Boddhisattva Vasubandhu. Translated by Paramärtha, A.D. 550, of the Khan dynasty, 
A.D, 557-589 ; 1 fasciculus, 3 chapters, It agrees with Tibetan. 

* Cf. Appendix, No. 11. 

5 Dai Nihon Kötet dat 25 Kyö, vol. xix, bk, 5, pp. 67-73. 

s p. 212. 
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lun)—a book in one fasc., composed by Boddhisattva Vasubandhu. 
Paramärtha of the Ch'en dynasty translated it. It explains the existence 
of tao-li (yukti), the absence of it and the twenty-two “ Nigraha- 
sthana's ". This note further points out the existence of a commentary 
on that treatise, written by Paramartha, but the fact of that 
commentary having been lost is not mentioned! 

These are the only fragmentary data concerning the bibliography 
of this text. No summarized description of the data to be found in 
different Chinese catalogues has been made. A comparison of all the 
facts which can be picked up from various catalogues of the Chinese 
Tripitaka and their arrangement in a chronological order will enable 
us to form an idea of the history of the text of Ju-shih lun, since its 
first appearance on Chinese soil, and will allow us to come to several 
conclusions that will be of great use for the analysis of the content of the 
text in its present state.? 

According to the unanimous statements of all the Chinese 
catalogues, Paramàrtha? translated the treatise Ju-shih lun, and 
therefore it appeared in China during his lifetime in that country, i.e. 
during his activities as a translator, that is to say between A.D. 548-569. 
Bunyiu Nanjio dates the translation at A.D. 550.4 

The same work was read by a traveller, Dharmagupta, on his way 
from India to China in 590, according to the statement of Professor H. 
Ui in his Vaisesika Philosophy.’ 


1 We find similar statements in the Buddhist cyclopedia, Fo-hsio ta zú tian, 
p. 1098, edited in Shanghai. 

2 We find some data, unfortunately incomplete, concerning Ju-shih lun, and the 
works connected with 1t in Prabodh Chandra Bagchi’s Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine 
Paris, 1927, v. i. See Appendix 3 (f.n.). | 

3 Paramartha’s stay m China coincided with two periods of Chinese political history 
connected with the reign of two dynasties, Leang and Ch'en. Thus the period from 
548 to 557 falls upon the Leang and that from 557 to 569 upon Ch'en, therefore he is 
called sometimes Paramärtha of Ch'en, sometimes Paramärtha of Leang. The Chih- 
yuan fa-pao k’au-tung tsung-lu Catalogue asserts that the translation of Ju-shih Jun 
belongs to the Leang period, when about ten works had been translated by Paramärtha. 
Bunyiu Nanjio bases his statements concerning chronology on the same Chinese 
catalogue. See Appendix. See B.N., App. ii, pp. 423-5. About Paramärtha’s 
biography see BEFEO., v. 1v, 1904, pp. 3 and 60, and Bagchi, p. 418. 

4 Cf. B.N., App. i, p. 372. 

5 Cf. O.T.F., No. 24. Ui, Vatéesika Philosophy, p. 84, f.n. 4. “ Dharmagupta, a 
Buddhist of Southern India, came to China in A.D. 590 and died in 619 (B.N., App. ji, 
p. 131). According to hus life (B.N., No. 1,493, p. 92b, No. 1,485, p. 6b) he read the 
work in Sha-l6 (a province of Chinese Turkestan), when on the way to China. What he 
read consisted of 2,000 slokas. But the extant work consists of about 330 slokas. 
Some of the oldest catalogues, Nos. 1,004, 1,609, mention that the book 18 in two vols, 
but the extant one is in one vol. And the beginning of the work clearly shows that it 18 
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We learn from the K’ai-yuan shih-chia-lu catalogue and from 
the Biographical Annals Hsü kao-ceng chwan,! that having arrived 
in the kingdom of Sha-lö (the present province of Hsin-chiang) 
Dharmagupta stayed, during two years, in one of the local temples 
studying among other books the treatise Ju-shih“lun, consisting e 
2,000 slokas. 

Later on we have information of a merely bibliographical character 
in fourteen different catalogues? 

The earliest references belong to the Sui period. 

The catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3, dated at the end of the sixth century 
and the beginning of the seventh a.p. refer to our treatise Ju-shih 
lun as well as to three other treatises, namely Fan-chih lun (Pariprechã- 
sastra), To-fu lun (Nigraha-sthana-edstra), and Chéng-shwo tao-li lun 
(Nyaya-sastra)* translated by th» same Paramärtha and closely 
connected with the questions of Indian logic to judge after their titles. 
The length of each of the three is 1 fasc.* All these treatises are lost. 

It is necessary to mention in the first place the treatises To-fu lun 
and Chéng-shwo tao-li lun, which coexisted with our treatise Ju-shih 
lun up to the second half of the eighth century and then disappeared. 

It is very probable that they were lost much earlier, because 
Hsuen-tsang’s disciples already knew nothing of them. One of these 
disciples—Wen-kwei—speaking akout Vasubandhu’s logic, quotes 
the second chapter of Ju-shih lun cnce, but he says nothing whatever 
of the three other treatises. He mentions the titles of Vasubandhu’s 
works, Lun-shih, Lun-kwei, and Lun-hsin, which had never existed 
in a Chinese translation. 

Professor Ui, in his Introduction to Hetuwidyä-nyäya pravesa $ästra,® 
as well as in his Vaisesika Philosophy,* supposes that Chéng-shwo 


only & concluding part of the original. It has only three sections in a chapter, 
apparently the last, called Parıprechä (1) wrong refutation, (2) true refutation (of Jäti)» 
and (3) nigraba-sthäna. The work is sometimes ascribed to Vasubandhu, but this 1s 
doubtful. Paramärtha commented on it, but the commentary (3 vols.) has been lost, 
He also translated tae Nigraha-sthina $ästra (1 vol). the Pariprechü-éàstra (1 vol), 
and the Cheng-shwo (or lun) tao-li-lun (1 701.), and he wrote a commentary (6 vols.), 
the last.” 

1 Kas-yan shih-chiao lu, p. 66b, see Appendix. Heu kao-seng chwan, p. 92b, B.N., 
No. 1,403. The texts of both the works ars identical. 

xs Of. Appendix. ? Ui, l'aiéegika Philosophy, p. 84. 

* Fasciculus = chuan, “ a roll" may not mean a completed work. 

5 Kokuyaku das zökyö, Ron bu. Daıjü go kan. Inmyö nyüshö ri ron, Kaıtai, 
pp. 02-6. 

€ 0.8.8., 24, p. 84, f.n. 4. See also the ebove-mentioned Ui's article " Introduction 
to Hetuvidy& ", p. 56. 
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tao-li lun could have been a translation of Nyäya-sütra on account of 


the fact that Paramārtha wrote his commentary on it in five chapters, 
which correspond to five chapters of a commentary on Nyäya-sütra. 
Besides, he believes that Chéng-shwo tao-li is, in its turn, a translation 
of the word “ Nyäya ”, as well as " Chéng-li". Both these arguments 
in favour of Professor Ui’s hypothesis concerning the identity of the 
lost Chéng-shwo tao-li lun with Nyäya-sütra are not very convincing. 

As to the treatise Fan-shih lun, which had disappeared in the 
eighth century, together with the two preceding ones, It was merged 
in our text of Ju-shih lun, in. Chinese catalogues, where it figures 
under a new complex title, that of Ju-shih lun fan-chih nan-p'm. 
What was the connection between Fan-chih lun and To-fu lun, on the one 
hand, and Ju-shih lun on the other, that is to say—have the two first 
been irrecoverably lost or were they incorporated in some way into the 
text of Ju-shih lun and what might have been the original form of the 
Tarka-sästra treatise is difficult to decide, since we have nothing but 
bibliographical data. 

Nevertheless, these data suggest the possibility of an incorporation 
- of the-first two treatises in the latter, since Ju-shih lun in its present 
state also includes the elements of Fan-chih (Parircchä) in its second 
chapter, and of To-fu (Nigraha-sthäna) in its third chapter. 

Passing to the text of Ju-shih lun itself, we see that at the end of the 
sixth century and at the beginning of the seventh this treatise figures 
first in two fasc., then in one, with a special commentary on it, con- 
sisting of three fasc., composed by Paramärtha. 

Át the end of the seventh century, according to the catalogues 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Ju-shi lun is registered as a work in one fasc. and in 
22 or 23 sheets. It is noteworthy that the above-mentioned com- 
mentary of Paramärtha in three fasc. still existed at that time. But 
towards the second half of the eighth century or the beginning of the 
ninth, the general situation undergoes a radical change. According to 
the catalogues Nos. 7, 8 and 9 Ju-shih lun in one fasc. remains the 
sole preserved treatise and is known under the complex title of Ju-shih 
lun fan-chih nan-p‘in. 

The other three, as well as Paramärtha’s commentary, disappear, 
while they temporarily remain in the list of lost texts with a note 
explaining that Fan-chih lun must have probably been the very Ju-shih 
lun which now exists in the Tripitaka. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, according to the catalogue No. 10, these other treatises 
cease to be mentioned even among the lost works, and we have but 
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Ju-shih lun in one fasc. This is evident from the following 
table : 


- Wie - —-— —— V = — Wei mp vm 


Nos. of 
cata- 


logues 


The end of the 1 Fan-chih lun in 1 fasc. Translated by Paramärtha of Ch‘en. 


sixth and the To-fu lun in 1 faso. Translated by Parumärtha of Ch'en. 
beginning of Chéng-shwo tao-li lun in I fasc. Translated by Paramartha 
the seventh t! of Ch'en. ` 
centuries. 1 


2 | To-fu lun in I fasc. 
: Fan-chih Jun in 1 fasc. 
Chén 


-shwo (or lan) tao-lı lun in 1 fase. 











eest... 

The end of the 4 Fan-chih lun, 
seventh cen- To-fu lun. 
tury. Chéng-shwo tao-li lun. 

5 Fan-chih Jun in 1 fasc. 

To-fu lun in 1 free, 
Chéng-shwo tao-li lun in 1 fasc. 

8 Fan-chıh jun in 1 fasc. Translated by Paramärtha of Ch'en 
To-fu lun m 1 fase. Translated aramartha of Ch'en 
Chéng-shwo tao li lun in 1 fasc. Translated by Paramürtha 

of Ch'en. 

The middle of | 7 *Y'an-chih lun in I faso. They now suppose that the present 
the eighth treatise 18 nothing but the very Ju-shih lun which is to 
century. | be found ın the Tripitaka. at is why its title runs: 

| * Ju-shih lun fan-chıh nan-p'in. Paraemärtha of Chen 
| translated. Separate volume.” 

*To-fu lun in 1 fase. . 
| *Chéng-shwo tao-li lun in 1 fase. 

8 . . Deest 

The end of the 9 *Fan-chih lun in 1 fasc. (The same note as in the catalogue 
eighth and No. 7.) 
the beginn- *'To-fu lun in 1 fisc. 
ing of the *Chéng-shwo tao-.i lun in 1 fasc. 
ninth cen- 
turies. 

Eleventh- 
twelfth cen- | 10 . Deest... 
turies. 

Thirteenth 11 š 
century, 

The end of the | 12 
fourteenth 
and the be- 

inni of 
the fifteenth 
century. 
| 





sm s w 


* They are marked in the list of the lost works. 
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In the catalogue No. 11 of the thirteenth century we find Ju-shih 
lun together with a mention of its Sanskrit equivalent, viz. Tarka- 
éastra. 

The catalogues Nos. 12, 13, and 14, in the.fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries laconically inform us of a certain Ju-shih lun in ona fasc., 
without any special comments or references to its translator. 

Summarizing all the bibliographical data, concerning this treatise, 
in their chronological order we shall have the following table of ıts 
historical existence on Chinese soil :— 








The middle of | 00 | Ju-shih lun translated by Paramärtha. 











the sixth 
century. | 
The end of the 0 Ju-shib lun in 2,000 slokas existed and was read by 
sixth cen- Dharmagupta. 
tury. 
The end of the: 1 | Ju-shih lun in 2 faso. Translated by Paramartha of Chen, 
sixth and m i Commentary on Ju-sbıh lun in 3 fasc. 
ing o 
the seventh 2 Ju-shih lun in 1 fase 


3 | Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. (23 sheets). Translated by 
Paramärtha of Ch‘en 


I 
| 
centuries. | Ju-shih lun in 2 fase. 
| 
| Ju-shih lun in 1 fasc. Translated by Paramartha of Ch'en. 






Conmentary on Ju-shih lun in 3 fase. 


seventh cen- , Ju-shih lun in 23 sheets. 
tury. | Ju-shih lun. 
| Ju-shih lun in 23 sheets. 
| 5 Ju-shih lun m 1 fasc. (22 sheets). Translated by 
| Peramärtbs of Ch'en. 
| Ju-shih lun in 1 fasc. (22 sheets). Translated by 
i Paramartha of Ch'en. 
6 Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. 
The middle of; 7 | Ju-shih lun in I faso. The title for it is: Ju-ahih lun fan- 
eighth cen. ! chıh nan-p'in. Fan-chih lun, a co-existing text, appears 
tury. m the enumeration of lost texts, figuring among them 





with the following note: “They now suppose that the 
present treatise is nothing but the very Ju-shih Iun which 
18 to be found in the Tripitaka. That is why its title runs : 
* Ju-shih lun fan chih nan-p‘in. Paramärtha of Chen 
translated ıt. Separate volume.” 

Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. The title is: Ju-shih lun fan-chih 
nan p'in in 23 sheets. 


—— i 12 


8 : Ju-shih lun in 1 fasc. Paramärtha of Leang translated it. 
I 
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The end ofthe | 9 | Ju-shih lun in 1 fase, The title ıs: Ju-shih lun fan-chih 


eighth and nan-p'in. 

the beginn- Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. The title is: Ju-shih lun fan-chih 
ing of the | na-p‘in. Paramärtha of Leang translated it. Separate 
ninth cen- volume. 


tury. Ju-shih lun in 1 faso. The title ig: Ju-shih fan-chıh nan- 

| | pm (33 sheets). | 
Eleventh- ' JO ! Ju-shih lun. The above-mentioned word “ju” means 
twelfth cen. | | absence of incorrectness and " ahıh ” means faultlessness. 
tury. | | 
Thirteenth cen- | 11 | Tarka-sästra Ju-shuh lun in 1 fasc. and in 3 chap. 
t 


tury. Paramärtha of Leang translated ıt. It agrees with the 
| : Tibetan. 


The end of the | 12 Ju-shih lun in 1 faso. 
fourteenth 
and the be- 
ginning of 
the fifteenth 

century. 
















13-14 | Ju-shıh lun in 1 fase. Translated by Paramärtha of Ch'en. 


| Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. 


Taking in consideration all the above-mentioned facts, we come to 
the following problems with regard to the treatise Ju-shih lun, known 
under the general title of Tarka-Sastra: first—-what does the text of 
this work represent, that is to say, is it really Ju-shih lun, a separate 
treatise; second-—is it some other work, or several other works, united 
under this title, and third—supposing Tarka-dastra had existed as 
a separate treatise could not other texts have been inserted into 
its original version? Assuming that its present form is incomplete, 
what have we to consider as the original basis and what are the parts 
that were added to it later. 

We could settle all these questions only after a thorough analysis 
of the treatise, in connection with parallel Tibetan texts. But even 
the above-mentioned formal bibliographical data enable us to set 
forth the following hypothetic statements. It goes without saying 
that if we admit the fact of the existence of Ju-shih lun in 2,000 slokas, 
according to Dharmagupta’s testimony, at the end of the sixth century, 
and the fact of the first appearance of its Chinese translation in the 
middle of the same century, we observe that a century later towards 
the seventh century this treatise exists in a very incomplete form. 
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The fact that ancient catalogues mention Ju-shih lun in two fasc., 
can be considered as a confirmation of this hypothesis. Later on the 
treatise figures in one fasc. in 22 or 23 sheets. But it is doubtful that 
even the two original fasc. that figure in the catalogue should have 
represented a complete copy of our treatise, since, side by side with 
them, we see three fasc. of the now absent Paramartha’s commentary, 
and usually to every fasc. of the main text there corresponds one fasc. 
of the commentary. Therefore the text must have originally consisted 
of three fasc. with three respective fasc. of commentary. In its present 
form the text of the treatise is mixed, as is clearly shown by Prof. A. 
Vostrikov, op. cit. It is perhaps blended together with the text of 
Fan-chih lun, which had existed in the same time with our treatise, 
but which had later on disappeared. 

It is difficult to state exactly whether To-fu lun (Nigraha-sthana 
éästra) was a separate work or formed the material which was inserted 
as a third chapter in the existing text of Ju-shih lun. But we have 
every reason to think so, if we take into consideration that the other 
treatise, Fan-chih lun (Pariprechä-éastra),! was declared already in the 
eighth century, soon after its disappearance, to be no other than the 
Ju-shih lun in the form in which it was inserted into the Tripitaka.? 
There ensues that Ju-shih lun was already included in the canon 
as a text very different from its original version of two centuries 
since. 

This statement concerning the identity of Fan-chih lun with Ju-shih 
lun does not yet convey that we have the former instead of the latter, 
but it hints at the possibility of & blending of two, or even three, texts 
if we add the treatise of To-fu lun. 

The task before us is the localization and definition in the now 
existing text of Ju-shih lun of these inserted elements. But this is 


1 Professor Ui defines its Sanskrit equivalent 1n hus book, Farsesika Philosophy, 
p. 84. 

3 Here we note a reference of the catalogue No, 5 (see Appendix, p. 28, f.n. 1 and 2) 
in the seventh century concerning the dating of Paramirtha's translations of Ju-shih 
lun, on one side, and Fan-shıh lun and To-fu lun on the other, as this is connected with 
the question of the dating of the translation of Tarka-$ästra into Chinese given by 
Bunyiu Nanjıo. The materials offered in this catalogue are derived from Paramärtha's 
biography, which does not even mention our treatise. But the catalogue points out 
that Ju-shih lun and some other treatises were translated between A.D. 548-554 in 
Cheng-kwang-sso temple ın the reign of the Emperor Wu-ti of Leang. On his way 
back to Indie, after the completion of his work, Paramärtha stopped in the above- 
mentioned temple in 556 and lived then till 569. It is during this period that he 
translated Fan-chih lun and To-fu lun. 
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possible only through a study of Tibetan materials on early Indian 
logic. I refer the reader to Prof. A. Vostrikov’s work “ Logical works 
of Vasubandhu ”, which gives the solution of this problem. 

Thus if we accept the testimony of the existence of Ju-shih lun in 
the time of Dharmagupta, i.e. at the end of the sixth century, we shall 
have to admit a considerable change in this text and a possible 
addition of new elements to it, especially if we take into consideration 
the fact that according to Chinese sources in Dharmagupta’s time it 
consisted of 2,000 slokas, whereas in its present state it has but 350 
slokas.? 

But if we keep in mind that two of the three fasc. have been lost 
and that much has been added to the preserved one, as it becomes 
evident from this analysis—we see that the portion of the original 
text in our treatise is but very small. We may conclude from the 
above-mentioned facts that even a superficial knowledge of the purely 
formal data, concerning the text, leads us to a series of hypotheses 
connected with its present state. According to our data on Ju-shih Jun 
and the two other treatises—To-fu lun and Fan-chih lun—the first 
in its original version was a separate work as well as Fan-chih lun and 
To-fu lun, which were translated later. 

It is quite possible that the two latter became nothing but separate 
chapters of some other work. | 

In its present version Ju-shih lun is first of all a mixed text, perhaps 
with the two above-mentioned texts; secondly it 1s incomplete, and 
our main task is to analyse its contents. Meanwhile, it becomes 
necessary to dwell on the general notions, concerning Vasubandhu’s 
logic, handed down to us by the tradition of Hsüen-tsang’s school of 
philosophers and commentators in order to elucidate the different 
materials referring to the history of our text. 


1 Professor Tucci, in his article, “ Buddhist Logic before Dinnaga" (JRAS. 
July, 1929), concludes that Tarka-Éüstra denotes it as a generic idea, as some 
logical work in general, but at the same time he considers that particular 
Tarko-éästra (i.e. Ju-shih lun) to be a single text which he had fully transposed 
into Sanskrit. Moreover he does consider ıt to be one whole, but does not asembe 
its authorship to Vasubandhu. He thinks ıt was written by some Buddhist author 
before Dignäga. It seems to me that an analysis of the history of the text, as well as 
analysis of its contents, does not confirm Professor Tuccı’a categorical statement, who 
did not pay attention to the philological materials of the catalogues, expounded in 
the present work. : 

* According to Professor Ui's calculations (Varsesıka Philosophy, p. 84, fn. 4), 
who departed from the total amount of Chinese characters, taking 32 characters for 
one sloka. 
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II 
HsUEN-ISANG'S SOHOOL ON VASUBANDHU'S Logic 


Buddhist Chinese logie devotes its attention almost exclusively 
to a single period of its development in India or rather to a single 
moment of that development, namely to Dignäga’s early work, 
Nyäya-mukha,: and Sankarasvämi’s Nyäya-pravesa.? Starting from 
this unique basis Chinese Buddhist studies advanced in two main 
directions : in the direction of translations of Indian works and that of 
original Chinese commentaries. | 

The seventh century represents the highest point in the develop- 
ment of Chinese Buddhist literature. That was the period of the 
literary activity of Hsüen-tsang and his school of translators. Only 
four out of the whole number of his adherents wrote works which are 
directly connected with logic. Three of them are his direct pupils— 
K‘wei-chi, Wen-kwei, Shén-t‘ai. One—Hwei-chao, is the pupil of 
K'wei-chi The materials that are found in their commentaries on 
Sankarasvâmi's Nyaya-pravesa are, as a matter of fact, the only basis 
for all our knowledge concerning logic in China. They contain the 
tradition always referred to by contemporary Buddhologists. The 
Chinese Buddhist commentators, who wrote after Hsüen-tsang and 
his followers, when referring to logical problems, also quote from these 
sources. All the materials of Hsiien-tsang’s school, on which all my 
statements concerning  Vasubandhu's logic are based, are but 
quotations from the following Chinese works: (1) Shén-t‘ai’s com- 
mentary on the Nyäya-mukha, (2) Wen-kwer’s commentary on the 
Nyaya-prave$a, (3) K*wei-chi’s commentary on the Nyäya-pravesa, 
and (4) Hwei-chao's two commentaries on the same work.* Analysing 
the data derived from the above-mentioned works with regard to 
Vasubandhu’s logic, we must admit that these data are but occasional 
informations given in connection with an analysis of separate passages 


1 Cheng-h men lun-Nyãya mukha, according to Tucci. Cf. G. Tucci, The Nyaya- 
mukha of Dignäga, 1930, Heidelberg. Otherwise Nyäyadvära, B.N. 1223, 1224. 

2 Jin-ming ju cheng-li Iun, B.N. 1216. 

3 K'wei-chi (Jap. Ki-ki) (632-882), Cf. Bukkyö jiten, p. 199; Uis Vauegda 
Philosophy, p. 1, f.n. 4, and Urs On the Author of Mahayana suträlamkära, p. 220. 
Shên-t'a: (seventh century); cf. Bukkyo j1ten, p. 624 Wen-kwei (seventh century). 
Hweı-chao (? 714); cf. Us On the Author of Alahäyäna sutralamkara, p. 221. 

4 Shen-t'ai, " Jin-ming ju cheng-h-men lun shu chi"; Wen-kwei, “ Jin-ming 
ju cheng-li lun su; K‘wei-chı, ibid. : Supplement to Tripiaka, i, vol. lxxxvi, faso. 4. 
Hwei-chao, " Jin-ming ju cheng-h lun i tuan " ; Hweı-chao, “ Jin-ming ju cheng-lı 
lun suan-yao "; ibid., vol. Ixxxvi, fasc. 5, 
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in the works of Dignãga and Sankarasvämi (that is—Nydya-mukha 
and Nyaya-pravesa). Two passages in Dignaga's Nyàya-mukha in 
which he mentions Lun-shih = Väda-vidhäna, without naming the 
author, serve as one of the points of departure for our conclusions with 
regard to Vasubandhu’s logic. 

In the first sloka of Nydya-mukha Dignäga says: ‘‘ Thesis and 
the other component parts of the syllogism form a logical demon- 
stration. The former, i.e. the thesis, is the object to be proved (by a 
disputant) and not rejected by contradicting facts.” ! He then 
comments on the first words, declaring that this subject had been 
treated in the work Lun-shih (Väda-vidhäna) and others.? In the auto- 
commentary on the last sloka of the treatise, speaking of the Nigraha- 
sthana, Dignäga mentions again Väde-vidhäna, saying that the question 
was fully laid down by his associate in philosophy in the Lun-shih and 
the other works.? It is these data that serve as a point of departure 
to the Chinese tradition. Shén-t‘ai, citing Dignäga’s words from the 
first sloka comments upon them in the following manner: “‘ According 
to Vasubandhu’s works the probans (logical argument) and example 
are parts of the syllogism and are named proof or demonstration. In 
order to prove the preceding words he mentions Lun-shih and other 
works, that is to say—Lun-kwei (Vada-vidhi) and Lun-hsin (Vada- 
hrdaya). These three treatises were written by Vasubandhu.” 4 

There is no doubt that Hsüen-tsang's school knew about 
Vasubandhu’s logic and about his works that are now lost. But the 


1 B.N. 1224, translated by Hsuen-tsang and B.N. 1223, translated by I-tsing. 
G. Tucci translates this passage : " The proposition and the other terms are called the 
proof (sädhana). Here is called “ proposition ” only that particular argument that we 
want to prove in accordance with our own opinion. It must be such as no argument 
contradictory (to ít) can exclude (it). ” 

2 Cf. Q. Tucci: “ “The proposition, etc.’ This means that through the formulation 
of a proposition, a reason, and an example, an argument, which has not yet been under- 
stood by author (man), is made evident to him That many terms represent the 
sadhana, syllogism, was already asserted by Vasubandhu m his Vádavidhi, ete.” 

à Tucci translates this passage: ‘Moreover this erroneous formulation of the 
jätrs has been already settled in the main by myself in my commentary upon the 
Vüdavidhi, etc.”, and adds that for him “the translation is doubtful”. I think 
Professor Tucci is right in his confession and the translation of this passage is wrong. 
First of all the text has no indication to “my commentary”. Japanese edition of 
Nyüyamukha gives us instead of the character “ shu” the character ‘ tang ”, which is 
quite possible. Thus the word “ peng tang " as well as " peng shu " can be trans- 
lated as “ associate in philosophy " pointing out Vasubandhu and not Dignäga and 
the word “ wo ” is possessive pronoun—" my ". The same interpretation I have found 
in the Japanese article of Professor U1 on the Nyäya-mukha ın vol. v, p. 472, and p. 692 
of his Indo tetsugaku kenkyü. 

t Suppl. to Tripifaka, 1, vol. ixxxvi, fase. 4, p. 3148. 
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question 1s whether they were acquainted with his works from first 
hand or they knew about them from hearsay. Hsüen-tsang's disciples 
mention Vasubandhu’s following works: (1) Lun-shih, (2) Lun-kwei, 
(3) Lun-hsin, and besides them (4) Ju-shih lun. Nevertheless, we find 
direct quotations only from Ju-shih lun and only from the second 
chapter of the now existing text, whereas of the three other treatises 
only the titles are mentioned as evidence. They are mentioned in 
connection with the above passages from Dignäga. Does it not ensue 
that they had in their possession nothing but Ju-shih lun (and it is 
a question what was its form), and knew about the existence of the 
rest of Vasubandhu’s logical works indirectly from hearsay? or from 
quotations to be found in some other works. 

Summarizing all the data about Vasubandhu’s logic which we 
derive from Hstien-tsang’s disciples, I want to point out that their 
interest in Vasubandhu had never been independent, but was like 
that they had for example in Aksapäda, who is mentioned in the same 
way a8 Vasubandhu, that is to say, only from the point of view of 
historical moments preceding the development of Dignaga’s logic. 

These data refer to the following points— 

(1) they bear witness of the existence of the treatises Lun-shih,. 
Lun-kwei, Lun-hsin, and Ju-shih lun, and of the fact of their belonging 
to Vasubandhu’s pen ; 

(2) they prove the existence of the three-membered and five- 
membered syllogism, that Vasubandhu operated with, and 

(3) at last, they offer some materials of a general character. 

Wen-kwei, commenting on the statement of Nydya-pravega about 
the existence of two kinds of example: the homogeneous one and the 
heterogeneous one, refers to the polemics between Dignäga and 
Vasubandhu, and quotes Pramanasamuccaya, saying: “ Dignäga 
said in Pramanasamuccaya: ‘In Lun-kwei (Vada-vidhi) the jar, 
admitted as substratum of the logical reason, is an example of 
similarity. This treatise was not written by Vasubandhu or, at least, 
it had been written by him before he had become versed in logic. 
But when he had become so he composed Lun-shih (Vada-vidhana). 
In this work the example of similarity is given in the words: " What- 

1 Sugiura in his Hindu Logic as preserved in Ohina and Japan, p. 32, says: “... when 
Hiuen-tsang was in India he saw three books on logic ascribed to Seish (Vasubandhu), 
namely Ronki, Ronshik:, and Ronshin” (fn. 1, Murakami’s Immydjensho, 129. 
Dinna also speaks of this). If so, it must have been possible for Hsuen-tsang to pass 


a certain information regarding these treatises to his pupils. Besides they must have 
known Pramänssamuccays, and could derive some facts from this latter. 
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ever is oreated by an effort is non-eternal (non-permanent)." To this 
there is no contradiction in my opinion.’ ” 1 

So far we know this passage is not to be found in the Pramänasa- 
muccaya as preserved in Tibet. A doubt arises whether Wen-kwei was 
not repeating an incorrect quotation. Anyhow, in another passage of 
his commentary Wen-kwei expresses again this point of view that 
Lun-kwei had been composed when Vasubandhu was not yet a scholar.* 

K‘wei-chi speaks of early Buddhist tradition in the following terms: 

“Maitreya, Asanga, Vasubandhu had they not Ee logic, 
when dealing with demonstration ? " 3 

He also characterizes Vasubandhu’s work in the following terms : 
“ At first Aksapäda defined truth and error, then Vasubandhu com- 
pleted this in his works Lun-kwei and Lun-shih. In them he fully 
expressed the general principles, but did not analyse them in detail.” 4 
_ This lack of system is further mentioned by K’wei-chi, who says : 
“ Although Vasubandhu in his treatises Lun-kwei, Lun-shih, etc. gives 
all the rules fully, his style is complicated and the meaning is 
confused.” 5 

Besides that K’wei-chi offers a direct testimony to the fact that 
Vasubandhu already operated with the three-membered syllogism. 
If in ancient times demonstration was supposed to consist of four 
parts: thesis, reason, and two examples—of similarity and of contrast, 
later on Boddhisattva Vasubandhu states in Lun-kwei and his other 
works that demonstration consists of three parts: thesis, reason, and 
example. These parts are indispensable for that demonstration, and 
form a sufficient basis for the object to be proved Therefore he 
mentions only three parts." 9 

At last K^wei-chi in his commentary takes up the above-mentioned 
. Nyaya-mukha, explaining Dignäga’s words concerning Lun-shih and 

1 Suppl. to Tripitaka, i, vol. lxxxvi, fasc. 4, p. 3375. on the true relation between 
Vada-vidhi and Väca-vidhäna, cf. Prof. Vostrikov's work quoted above. With regard 
to these two treatises an interesting passage from Fen-1 ming-i chi (B.N. 1640), 
composed in the twelfth century, should be mentioned. It runs that Vasubandhu, 
convinced of Manoratha’s wrong deductions, wrote Lun-kwei and Lun-shih which 
are said to have been called Paramärthasaptatı and were directed against the 
Sankhya system. But, as we know, Paramärthasaptati is Vasubandhu's special work, 
written during his cid age and devoted to a refutation of Sänkhya theories, The con- 
fusion of facts in this Chinese version is evident. _ 

* Suppl. to Tripitaka, i. vol. Ixxxvi, fasc. 4, p. 336a. 

3 Ibid., p. 360a. 

4 Ibid., p. 347a. See also fasc. 5, p. 426 


5 Suppl. to Trivitaka, 1, faso. 4, p. 352a. 
s Ibid., p. 349. Cf. also p. 370a. Cf. also p. 350a 
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observes that Lun-shih. as well as Lun-kwei, were composed bv 
Vasubandhu, and that logical demonstration was treated in 
them. Thus K‘wei-chi is the only one who pointed out the fact 
of Vasubandhu's operating with the three-membered syllogism, while 
other commentators, such as Hwei-chao, his disciple, speaks of the 
five-membered syllogism only." Besides, Hwei-chao states that in the 
preserved works of Vasubandhu we have the five-membered con- 
struction. Hwei-chao in most of his commentaries. referring to 
Vasubandhu's logie, repeats the words that had been spoken before 
him by Hsüen-tsang's disciples—Kwei-chi, Shên-t'ai, and Wen-kwei, 
simply quoting them." Yet, with regard to the five-membered formula 
of syllogism, he offers a series of separate statements * referring to the 
treatise of Ju-shih lun, which operates with the five-membered 
syllogism, too.5 We find references to Ju-shih lun by Wen-kwei only, 
for neither Shên-t'ai nor K^wei-chi ever mention it. He defines Ju-shih 
lun as a Buddhist metaphysical work, declaring that “the sütras 
and $astras that had been translated before and are being translated 
now contain mainly adhyätma-vidyä, i.e. Buddhist religious literature, 
whereas logic is a general science. Among those works is Ju-shih lun, 
ete... ." € and points to Vasubandhu’s authorship. “ In the treatise 
Ju-shih lun, composed by Vasubandhu, the logical reason 18 said to 
possess three characteristics: Paksa-dharmata, Sapaksa-vyaplt, and 
Vipaksa-vyatireka. This treatise was translated by Paramärtha in 
the time of Leang. Analysing it we find that the contents of the treatise 
is somewhat similar to what had been said by Dignäga with regard to 
the three characteristics of the logical reason. The similar treatment is 
given in Lun-shih (Vada-vidhüna)." ? 

Thus we find here & literal quotation from the second chapter of 
Ju-shih lun 1n its present form. 

Besides, it is noteworthy that Wen-kwei compares Ju-shih lun to 
Lun-shih, and we see that Ju-shih lun is being quoted, whereas Lun- 
shih 1s only mentioned. Does not there ensue that in the seventh 
century, when the text of Ju-shih lun existed, Lun-shih was unknown ? 
Hwei-chao quotes Ju-shıh lun as well when dwelling on the question of 


1 Ibid., p. 352b. See also p. 353a. 
2 Suppl. to Tripitaka, i, v. Ixxxvi, fasc. 5, p. 404a, ibid., p. 400«. 
3 Cf. Suppl. to T'ripiaka, 1, vol. Ixxxvi, fase. 6, p. 104a. 
t Ibid., p. 4092 , ıbid., p. 418a. 
5 Suppl. to Tripitaka, i, vol. Ixxxvi, fase. 5, p. 405a. 
s Ibid., fasc. 4, p. 331a. , 
* Suppl. to Tripitala, i, vol. Ixxxvi, fase. 4, p. 335a. 
VOL. VIII. PART 4. 66 
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the wrong thesis, and declares that the fourteen kinds of the latter 
(paksäbhäsa) may be compared to the theory of sixteen jati’s given in 
the second chapter of Ju-shih lun! | 

Besides the above-mentioned materials, Hsüen-tsang’s school, in the 
‚persons of Wen-kwei and Hwei-chao, also tried to define the example of 
the Indian syllogism. According to Wen-kwei, Vasubandhu took for the 
example an object (jar), defined by its logical marks, i.e. considered. the 
object as a substratum of its logical mark. Dignaga denied this point 
of view,” saying that in such a case we could easily come to absurdity, 
because in this case it would appear that the object (jar) is a substratum 
of qualities, such as capacity to boil and to be visible. Then, if we could 
from the presence of one property of the substratum conclude to the 
presence of its other qualities, and from the similarity 1n one respect to 
a similarity in other respects, we would be able to conclude from the 
impermanent character of sound to, say, its quality of being able to 
cook and to be visible, since the impermanent jar can cook and can 
be visible. 

Here we have in Wen-kwei's commentary two direct references to 
the question we are interested in: cne concerning the works Lun-kwei 
and Lun-shih, treated above, tke other concerning Ju-shih lun, 
namely treating the question of the explanation of the three 
characteristics of logical reason." _f we add to that some occasional 
references made to Ju-shih lun by Æwei-chao, that are to be found in 
his commentaries, we shall have all the materials of Hstien-tsang’s 
school with regard to Vasubandhn's logic. Thus we see that the 
Chinese tradition about Vasubandhu's logic is reduced to the above- 
mentioned materials. Summarizing them we must admit that they 
are scanty and that their incontestability and value are questionable. 
A thorough study of the materias of the Chinese tradition of the 

1 Ibid., p. 4185. 

3 G. Tucci in his article, “ Buddhist Logic before Dinnäga,” p. 479, only 
summarized the data given by K'wei-chi ard Shen-ti'm when saying: `... We gather 
both from K'wei chi (ch. ui) and Shén Tai (ch. 1i) that the theory of the vipaksa 
was known to the ancient masters, who helc two different opinions about it, which were 
not accepted by Dinnäga. Some thought that the mpaksa 18 that which excludes the 
sapaksa, as well as the paksa, so in the syl.ogism ‘ sound is non-eternal, because it is 
a product. hke a pot, the vipaksa ‘ ether’ excludes the contrary of the non-eternal 
as well as of the pot. On the other hand other logicians said that the mpaksa is every- 
thing except the non-eternal while for Dinraga, as is known, mpaksa 18 yaira pakso na 
icr p. 16, £a. 1. 


! Suppl. to Tripuaka, vol. \xxxvı, fase. 5, p. 397b. 
5 Suppl. to Tripifaka, vol. Ixxxvı, fasz. 6, pp. 423a, 400a. 
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seventh century convinces us that the Chinese did not so much operate 
with textual data, as with the oral tradition or mere quotations. 

But as all the theories of modern Buddhologists with regard 
to Vasubandhu’s logic, in general, and his treatise Ju-shih lun, in 
particular, are partly based on that tradition, for the fullness of the 
picture we must analyse these theories and settle the question of how 
far they have availed themselves of this tradition and what are the 
conclusions they have made out of 1t. 


III 
THE QUESTION OF VASUBANDHU'S LOGIC IN SINOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


At the beginning of the present article I have already spoken of 
the purely bibliographical data concerning Ju-shih lun, given first 
by St. Julien and then bv Bunyiu Nanjio. 

In 1900 Sugiura in his book, Hindu Logic as Preserved in China and 
Japan, touched for the first time the question of a systematic study 
of Vasubandhu's logic, but based his analysis upon insufficient 
materials.” He declared that: “When Hsüan-tsang was in India 
he saw three books on logic attributed to Seish (Vasubandhu), namely 
Ronki, Ronshiki, and Ronshin." He made this statement in a foot- 
note,’ basing it upon Murakami’s Immyo-jensho, and added : “ Dinna 
also speaks of this." 

Not having Murakami’s book near at hand I cannot verify it and 
decide from what sources this extremely important information was 
derived. But Sugiura's statement has been accepted in the Buddho- 
logical literature as an incontestable fact of Hsüen-tsang's testimony 
to the existence of three treatises by Vasubandhu in India. He 
further states, according to K‘wei-chi’s commentary, that Vasubandhu 
“ maintained that a thesis can be proved by two propositions only, 
and that therefore the necessary parts in a syllogistic inference are 
only three." 


1 p. 32. 

3 (4. Tucci in lus article “ Buddhist Logic before Dinnãga,” p. 451, points out 
that the only source of Suah, Vidyabhusana, Keith, etc. was Sugiura, and characterizes 
him as follows : “ But being himself absolutely without knowledge of orthodox nyäya 
and of Sansorıt, he is in lus statements and in his translations very often mis- 
leading...” 

3 p. 129. 

4 We find the same statement in Haie Mong's book, Outline of Buddhism (Fo-hsio 
ta kang, p. 33). 
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At last he gives some materials concerning Ju-shih lun, saying : 
“ The only work that remains to us, from which we can learn anything 
of Seish’s logic, is his polemic against heresies (Nyo-jitsu-ron),” and 
quotes the five-membered formula of the syllogism, adding. “ Such 
must have been the form of reasoning used in debate in those days, 
and since in this book Seish was not concerned with theoretical logic, 
and since Hindu logic is primarily practical in its purpose, we cannot 
disprove the statement of Kwei-ki by citing this formula.” 

Thus we see that Sugiura touches but slightly on Vasubandhu's 
treatise Ju-shih lun (Nyo-jitsu-ron), which, according to his own words, 
he considered to be a single text, directed against heretics, without 
expounding its content with the exception of a mention of the five- 
membered syllogism formula. 

Meanwhile these superficial data are fully contained in Sualis, 
Keith's, and Vidyäbhüéana’s works, where Sugiura's words that 
Hsiien-tsang, travelling in India, saw three treatises by Vasubandhu, `. 
and that the latter knew two forms of syllogism—the two-membered 
and five-membered forms are repeated—with the addition of the 
bibliographical data, derived from Bunyiu Nanjio. 

G. Tucci, who dealt with the immediate Chinese text, revised to 
a certain extent the data presented by Sugiura. In his article, “ A 
fragment from Dihnàga,"! he gives for the first time a Chinese 
equivalent in characters for Ron-ki, Ron-shiki, and Ron-shin in their 
Chinese transcription, i.e. Lun-shih, Lun-kwei, and Lun-hsin, and trans- 
lates these into Sanskrit. But such an identification as already pointed 
out by Prof. A. Vostrikov is wrong (namely Ronki is not Lun-shih but 
Lun-kwei, and Ron-shiki is not Lun-kwei but Lun-shih).2 We may 
derive from this article that Tucci is familiar with the materials on 
Vasubandhu given by Shên-t'ai and K‘wei-chi. In his other article, 
“ Vada-vidhi," 5 he tries to analyse Tarka-éästra (Ju-shih lun), and 
declares that it has nothing to do with Vasubandhu’s Väda-vidhi. 
At the same time he informs us that he has translated Ju-shih lun 
into Sanskrit. Thus we gather that he probably considers this text 
to be one single text, although we know that even Ui questions this. 
I have already spoken about the doubtful unity of the text. Tucci’s 
utterances are still more categorical in his article, “ Buddhist Logic 


1 JRAS., 1928, p. 383. 

* Cf. also the Japanese article of Professor H. Ui, Indo tetsugaku kenkyü, vol. v, 
p. 547. 

3 IHQ., vol. iv, p. 636. 
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before Dihnüga". He is quite positive in his statement that the 
treatise does not belong to Vasubandhu's pen, seemingly giving little 
faith to the testimonies of Hsiien-tsang’s school, but at the same time 
he takes partly into consideration the fact pointed out by Hsüen-tsang's 
school that Vasubandhu operated with the three-membered formula. 
He bases his argument upon the fact of Vasubandhu's adoption of the 
three-membered syllogism, while we have the five-membered formula 
in Ju-shih lun. This points out its earlier origin. We read on 
page 483: “ We do not know its author, but it is evident that the 
present redaction of the text, as it has been handed down to us, was 
written by some Buddhist "—and further on, page 485: “We do 
not know anything about the author of this book or its age, but we 
may presume that it was anterior to Dinnäga. It may be also that this 
Tarka-Süstra, or a redaction of it, was existent already in the time of 
Vàtsyayana." Tucci, to support his argument, compares a certain 
passage from chapter 2 of Ju-shih lun to Vätsyäyana’s work, stating 
their absolute identity, and concludes: ‘‘ So we should be inclined to 
think that Vätsyäyana and even the final redactor of the Nyäya- 
gastra knew, if not this same text, another of those Tarka-£ästras 
which seem to have existed long before Dihnàga and in which the 
. criticism of arthäpatti was already formulated. That we can speak of 
Tarka-Süstras and not of a single Tarka-Sastra is proved by two 
references to them which can be found in the Pramänasamuccaya- 
vrtti. In both cases Dinnãga uses the plural” Agreeing with Tucci’s 
point of view that Tarka-$ästra is a generic name applied to any 
logical treatise—(that becomes evident from a mere acquaintance 
with the Chinese catalogue Chih-yuan fa-pao k‘an-shu tsung-lu, where 
the same word Tarka-$ästra figures in the titles of other logical works, 
such as Nyäya-mukha, Nyäya-praveéa, etc., therefore we have no 
Sanskrit equivalent for Ju-shih lun and the title of it remains 
untranslated)—I, nevertheless, insist that the question of its author- 
ship remains unsettled, for while there exist data, namely those put 
forth by Tucci, that speak in favour of his statement, there are others 
that have been partly mentioned by me, and that are partly quoted by 
A. Vostrikov. In any case Professor Tucci was the first among 
European Buddhologists to give & most valuable material and to 
express hypotheses that must be counted with. 
We have some more materials in European languages in the works 
of Takakusu and Ui. 
! 1 JRAS., 1929, p. 451. 
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But the most significant of all is Professor H. Urs Japanese article. 
treating Vasubandhu’s logic in his Introduction to Nyäya-pravesa, 
in the Japanese translation of the Buddhist Canon.! 

There he expresses his doubt in Vasubandhu’s authorship of 
Ju-shih lun. In orcer to prove this ae gives a comparative study of 
Ju-shih lun, on one hand, and of the logical formule: of Vasubandhu 
contained in the lost treatises, 1.e. Lun-shih, Lun-kwei, and Lun-hsin. 
The information concerning the latter he takes from the works of 
Hsüen-tsang’s school. Taking the data offered by this school for his 
point of departure, Ui says: " Vasubandhu wrote three works on 
logic—Lun-kwei, Lun-shih, and Lun-hsin, as it is stated by Hsüen- 
tsang’s adherents—Wen-kwei, Shén-t‘ai, and K‘wei-chi. Besides 
these three we find references to Lun-shih by Dignäga, and this treatise 
must have had something to do with Dignäga’s new logic." 

Ui does not mention the fact that Hstien-tsang saw these treatises 
in India. Then he dwells on the contradictory statements of K‘wei-chi, 
on one hand, who asserts that Vasubandhu probably already operated 
with the three-membered syllogism, and of Wen-kwei, on the other 
hand, who declares that it was Dignaga who was the first to establish 
the three-membered formula, and that Vasubandhuis logic, con- 
sequently, operated with the five-membered syllogism. Ui cites 
Wen-kweïs testimony that the jar stands in Lun-kwei for sapaksa 
of the assertion that sound is non-eternal and points out at the same 
time that, according to K'wei-chi, Asanga, and Vasubandhu treated 
sidhana and düsana as different th ngs*- '' But this is too ulogical 


1 Kokuyalu dai z6ky6. Ron bu. Dai ji go kan Inmyó nyü sho ri ror ; pp. 52-6 

2 Ui analyses ın detail the difference, which existed, according to Hsuen-taang's 
school, between the old and the new logic. K*wei-chi says that " Boddhisattva Asanga 
took all the five parts of the syllogism, ie Eratijüä, Hetu, Udäharana, Upanaya, and 
Nigamana, for Sadhana. Vasubandhu in his work Lun-kwei also took for Sadhana 
the three parts of the syllogism. But, acccrdmg to Dignäga’s new logic, only Hetu 
and Udäharana can be considered to be Sadhana, and Pratijfid 18 Sadhya. Thus it is 
wrong to take all the three or the five parts 3f the syllogism for Sädhana.” Wen-kweı 
and Shén-t‘ai tieat it in the same way It iain this that Hsuen-tsang’s school saw the 
difference between the old and the new logic and noted that the old logic was not 
sufficiently worked out. However, continues U1, Kwei-chi 1s wrong m his treatment of 
this point. “ Sâdhana " has two different meanings in logic " first, Sädhana as opposed 
to Düsana, in this case it wholly refers to the three and the five parts of the logical 
formula. But, if we speak of Sädhana as she opposite of Sádhya, it is Südhya that 
figures as Pratajfié and Sadhana as Hetu and Udäharna. Therefore Asaüga and 
Vasubhandu regarded Sadhana as an antithesis of Düsana and accepted all the three 
or five parts of the logical formula. Digniga opposes Sadhana to Sadhya, therefore 
he took as Sadhana Hetu and Udüharana only, and referred Pratijiä to Sädhya. 
K‘wei-chi made a confusion of the two ideas and therefore gave them a wrong 
interpretation " ` 
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to have been uttered by Vasubandhu himself,” he adds. Dwelling 
on Wen-kwei's quotations from Pramänasamuccaya Ui expresses his 
doubts on Vasubandhu’s authorship of Lun-kwei, and emphasizes 
the following fact: '' After having studied logic, he (Vasubandhu) 
composed Lun-shih, where he asserts that a jar could not have served 
as homogeneous example (sapaksa), that, on the contrary, the sentence 
“ whatever is created by effort is non-eternal ? must have served as 
such.  Dignãga, in his work Pramänasamuccaya, says that 
Vasubandhu's argument is correct and agrees with his own opinion. 
Thus we see that Vasubandhu paid attention to the logical sense of 
udäharana—major premise—and considered a thorough analysis of 
it very important. This fact marked the first phase in the change of the 
five-membered syllogism.” Ui declares that it is not clear at present 
what Vasubandhu’s logical system was, but if we compare Asanga’s 
point of view with regard to the three characteristics of the logical 
reason + to Vasubandhu’s point of view on the same subject, it will 
become evident that Vasubandhu ascribed a great importance to the 
analysis of these three characteristics, owing to which he inclined 
towards the three-membered syllogism. Thus we see how the idea of 
three characteristics of the logical reason (trirüpa-linge) developed. 

Ui further takes up Ju-shih lun, of which he says: “ This treatise 
is generally thought to have been written by Vasubandhu. and we have 
evidence that even Wen-kwei admitted that. Nevertheless this has 
never been proved. The now existing treatise is but a part of the 
main work and contains only Fan-chih nan-p‘in.? The first chapter, 
whose beginning has been probably lost, treats the questions of the 
existence or non-existence of Yukti3 The second chapter classifies 
the fifteenth padartha 4 of Nyaya-sütra, and points out the mistakes in 
the objections of the opponent. The third discusses Nigraha-sthana, 
and in its enumerations, definitions, ete., is identical to the sixteenth 
padärtha 5 of Nyäyasütra, giving different interpretations from the 
commentaries on Nyaya-siitra. But even here we have many things 


3 >) 


that coincide. ° 
He further passes to points which in his opinion gave rise to the 


doubts in Vasubandhu’s authorship of Ju-shih lun. " Though Tarka- 
$astra—he says—considers pratyaksa and anumäna to be important, 


1 Yin san hsıang. 

* Fan-chih nan p'in. 
3 Tao li. 

4 Ti wei nan. 

§ Ti fu ch'u. 
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nevertheless Vasubandhu in his work Fo-hsing lun,’ altogether denies 
the importance of all the four, ie. Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamäna. 
and Aitihya." 

Then Ju-shih lun, speaking of the three characteristics of the logical 
reason,? declares that it is right to take them into account in debate 
and wrong to overlook them. It is very doubtful, however, that 
Vasubandhu possessed so very exact a notion of these three elements. 
I think he contradicts himself, saving that we must use the five- 
membered syllogism if we mean to understand fully the logical value 
of these three elements. It 1s most unlikely that a man such as 
Vasubandhu, who considers that the basis of sapaksa i8 wholly 
contamed in the example, should admit such a contradiction. Anyhow, 
the treatise recognizes three characteristics in the logical reason, but, 
on the other hand, uses the formula of the five-membered syllogism. 
Besides in the catalogue of canonical books? this treatise does not 
figure as Vasubandhu’s work. Moreover, the Corean edition of the 
Tripitaka does not refer to it as Vasubandhu's work. Considering all 
these facts, we have every reason to doubt that the given treatise was 
written by Vasubandhu before we find new proofs of his authorship." 
Thus we see that denying Vasubandhu’s authorship Ui at the same 
time thinks the preserved text of the treatise to be one whole in 1ts 
content, only incomplete in its form. Touching on Paramartha’s 
commentary, Ui points out the existence of such commentaries 
in three fasc. to this work, which are now lost, and mentions three 
other works—Fan-chih lun, To-fu lun, and Chéng shwo tao-li lun— 
he had translated, as well as a commentary on it in five fasc. He says : 
‘ The question remains open as all these works have been lost, but we 
have some ground to suppose that Caêng-shwo tao-h lun is a translation 
of Nyàya-sutra. We may presume that Chéng-shwo tao-h is a Chinese 
equivalent, as well as ‘ Chén-li’ to the Sanskrit word ‘ nyaéya’ and the 
5 fasc. of the commentaries correspand to the respective five chapters of 
the commentary to Nyäya-sütra.” 

Although it 18 a mere hypothesis, but with regard to Ju-shih lun, 
the opening parts of it that have been lost, probably contained the 
same data as the Nyüya-sütra. This hypothesis ensues even from the 
presence of the theory of the five-membered syllogism and the four 
kinds of yukti.” An appreciation of Professor Ui's considerations is 


1 Fo hsing lun. B.N. 1220. 
* (a) Shih kön bên fa, (b) vuag-le1 so shé ; (o) 1-le1, harang H. 
3 Chu ching lu. 


a 
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given by Prof. A. Vostrikov,! and I offer here a mere summary of the 
material contained in Professor Ui's article so far as 16 refers to the 
question we are interested in. 

These are, roughly speaking, all the subjects that Ui touches on 
in connection with Vasubandhu’s logic.? 

Thus we see that the Chinese tradition and all the considerations 
of modern Buddhologists that are based upon it, as a matter of fact, 
give very few objective materials for a detailed treatment of the 
problem of Vasubandhu’s logic in general and that of Ju-shih lun in 
particular, ırrespectively from a rejection of Vasubandhu’s author- 
ship or an admission of it. 

Therefore without rejecting all the Chinese data and the conclusions 
of contemporary Buddhologists, it is absolutely necessary to solve this 
problem through a cross-examination of Tibetan materials and through 
an analysis of the text of Ju-shih lun itself. 


APPENDIX 


List of the Catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka where Ju-shth lun, ete., 
are mentioned.? 


I. Chung ching mu la. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 1, B.N. No. 1609. Comp. in a.p. 594. In 
7 fasc. 
See Bagchi, p. xlvi (2). 
Fasc. 5, p. Illa. 


IL Li tai san pao chi. 
Trip. v, 35, fasc. 6, B.N..1504. Comp. in A.D. 597. In 15 fasc. 
See Bagchi, p. xlvi (3). 


1 Of. Logical Works of Vasubandhu. 

3 I have not mentioned two articles of great importance, included by DU, in 
the vol. v of hus Studies of Hindu Philosophy, in Japanese. One of these articles is 
dedicated to " Pre-Dignaga's logic " and the other one to the analysis of “ Nyäya- 
mukhs ". Besides we have a new work in Chmese dedicated to the same question and 
written by Professor Hsu Ti-shan (cf. Yenching, Journal of Chinese Studies, No. 9, 
1931), The Buddhist Logical Treatises Madhyomika and Yogacära Schools before 
Dinnäga,” pp. 1828-1868 of this work are specially dedicated to Vasubandhu and his 
logical works meluding Ju-shih lun, with re-edited Chinese text of our treatise. 

3 Prabodh Chandra Bagehı m Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine (Parma, 1927), 
gives a list of our treatises and the catalogues that contain them. Nevertheless, these 
data, notwithstanding the general value of the work as such, are complete and do 
not give us materials whence we could draw conclusions as to the history of our texts. 
Thus with regard to Ju-shih lun we read (p. 423): ''Jou-cheu louen un chapitre 
LK (735, 6): NL (715, 15); TK (855, 15); KL (635, 9) dit le colophon de l'ouvrage 
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Fasc. 10, o. 65b. 
Fasc. ll, p. 76b. i 
Fasc. 13, p. 92a. 


III. Chung ching mu lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 2; B.N. 1608. Comp. in a.n. 603. In 5 fasc. 
See Bagchi, xlvi-xlvii (4) 
Fasc. 1, p. 5a 
Fasc. 1, p. 10a. 


IV. Ta t'ang nei tien lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 2, B.N. 1483. Printed in An. 664. 
See Bagchi, xlvii (5). 
Fasc D, p. 77a. - 
Fasc. 6, p. 93a. 
Fasc. 8, p. 10la. 
Fasc. 9, p. 108a. 


V. Ku chin i ching t'u chi. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 3, B.N. 1487. Comp. in 664-5. In 4 fasc. 
See Bagchi, xlvii (5). 
Fasc. 4, p. 85b. 


VI. Ta chow k'an ting chung ching mu lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 3, B.N. 1610. Comp. in a.p. 695. In 15 fasc. 
See Bagchi, xlix (5). 
Fasc. 6, p. 24a 
Fasc. 6, p. 25a. 
Fasc. 13, p. 61a. 


VII. Kai yuen shih chiao lu. ` 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 4-5, B.N. 1458. Comp. in a.D. 730. In 
20 fasc. 
See Bagchi, xlix (10). 
Fasc. 7, p. 60a, 61a. 


porte le titre. Jou-zheu louen fan tche nan p‘m. L'ouvrage existe Nanjio 1252. 
Tarka-güstra." We see that Prabodh Ch. Bagchı ın his enumeration mentions our 
respective catalogues Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7-—the rest are not mentioned. The same may 
be said with regard to the three other works (p. 429). " Fan tehen louen, en un 
chapitre. LK (655, 8), NL (77b); TK (855); KL (61a, 1) fait remarquer qu'il n'est 
pas certain si l'ouvrage forme une partie du Jou chen louen.” " To fou louen, en un 
chapitre. LK (655, 8); NL (77b); TK (805); KL (01a, 1).” “ Toheng chouo tao li 
louen, en un chapitre. LK (855, 9); NL (77b); TK (86a); KL (61a, 1) The above- 
mentioned catalogues are nothing but our respective catalogues Nos. 2, 4, 5. and 7; 
the others are not mentioned by Prabodh Ch Bagchi. 
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Fase. 14, p. 9a. 
Fasc. 19, p. 48b. 
Fasc. 19, p. 676. 


Ka yuen shih chiao lu lio ch'u. 

Trip. v, 38, fasc. 5, B.N. 1486. In 4 fasc. See Bagchi, p. 1 (11). 
It forms the last part of the preceding catalogue. 

Fasc. 2, p. 84a. 


Chen yuen hsin ting shih chiao mu lu. 

‚Trip. v, 38, fasc. 5-7. Comp. in A.D. 794-5. In 30 fasc. 

See Bagchi, | (12). It contains the translations made during 
A.D. 730-794. 

Fasc. 9, p. 49a. 

Fasc. 10, p. 55b. 

Fase. 22, p. 39a. 

Fasc. 24, p. 56b. 

Fasc. 30, p. 95b. 


Ta tsang chéng chiao fa pao piao mu. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 8, B.N. 1611. Comp. in 1105 and edited in - 

1306. In 10 fasc. See Bagchi, li (15). 
Fasc. 6, p. 25a. 


Chih yuen fa pao kén t'ung tsung lu. 

Trip. v, 38, fasc. 8, B.N. 1612. Comp. 1n 1285-7. In 10 fasc. 
See Bagchi, h (16). 

Fasc. 9, p. 75a. 


Ta ming ch‘ung k‘an san tsang chéng chiao mu lu. 

Trip. v, 38, fasc. 8, B.N. 1662. Printed in 1403-1424. It is 
but the catalogue of Tripitaka, edited in 1368-1398. In 
4 fasc. 

Page 116b. 


Ta tsang mu lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 8. In 3 fasc. 
Fase. 2, p. 87a. 


Ta p'u ning ssêu ta tsang ching mu lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fasc. 8. In 4 fasc. 
Page 10la. 
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À New Classification of the Constituents of 
Spoken Japanese 


By S. YosHITAKE 


T is now a matter of common experience that it is often found 
impossible to describe and classify linguistic material within the 
framework of the classical categories of morphology. The most 
reasonable alternative and one which has the merit of being objective 
and practical is the strictly formal and positional technique which has 
for many years been advocated by J. R. Firth, Senior Lecturer in 
Phonetics and Linguistics, University College, London. He states that 
in grammatical studies ‘‘ mental structures must be abandoned and 
research directed towards finding purely formal and positional 
characteristics of the facts themselves which, being differentim, will 
serve aS a means of description, and as criteria for a congruent 
classification *’. “ And secondly," he continues, “ beyond this technique 
of formal description, function or meaning can then be studied in 
context on sociological lines, unobscured by categories serving any 
other purpose." 1 | 
The classification proposed in the following pages 18 based on the 
technique mentioned above, and is intended to apply to that particular 
Japanese dialect which is now spoken by those citizens of Tokvö 
whose speech would appear to the majority of educated Japanese 
as entirely free from unusual features. In order to evaluate the 
proposed classification with its new set of discriminative terms it 18 
necessary to compare it with the conventional classifications adopted 
by native and foreign grammarians. Although no two foreign or native 
writers on Japanese grammar seem to agree in terminology, it would be 
quite unnecessary to consider here all the varied nomenclatures used 
by them. I have therefore chosen as specimens the classifications found 
in MeGovern's Colloquial Japanese and in Yamada's Nihon Kögohö 
Kögi, the former because of its comparative simplicity and the latter 
by reason of its popularity in Japan. 


1 J. R. Futh's review of H. Straumann’s Newspaper Headlines, un English Studies, 
xvii, June, 1935, p. 112. 

2 This 18 a modification of the negative definition given to Standard English by 
Firth in his most stimulating and instructive little book, Speech, p. 63. 
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With a view to facilitating comparison I shall divide the proposed 
classification into two parts, broad and narrow. Inasmuch as some of 
the categories contain three or more groups or forms distinguishable 
one from another, it is convenient in the present discussion to separate 
the minor divisions from the main sections. In so doing reduplication 
of some of the proposed nomenclatures is unavoidable, but in such 
cases the conventional English and Japanese terms will be given only 


in the broad classification. 


A. Broap CLASSIFICATION 


Proposed Terminology. 
I. Invariables 
(1) Connectables - 


(2) Supplements 


II. Variables 


(1) Part Variables 
(a) a-Variables 


(b) zero-Variables 


Conventional Nomenclatures. 

Nouns, Pronouns, Numerals, Adjec- 
tives, Adverbs. 

Taigen (Substance words), Fukushi 
(Adjunctive words). 

Case Particles, Postpositions, Re- 
sponsives, Interjections, Numeral 
Claasifiers, Suffixes. 

Joshi (Auxiliary words), Setsuji 
(Affixes), Settöji (Prefixes), Setsu- 
biji (Suffixes). 

Yogen (Inflective words). 

Consonant Verbs. 

Yodan Katsuyo Döshi (Quadrigrade 
inflective variable words), Sonzat- 
shi (Words of existence). 

Vowel Verbs, The Passive Form, The 
Potential Form, The Causative 
Form. 

Kami Ichidan Katsugo Dosht (Upper 
unigrade inflective variable words). 
Shimo Ichidan  Katsuyo Dosh. 
(Lower unigrade inflective variable 
words). Fukugobr (Formative end- 
ings). 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(c) ku-Variables 


(d) Shortened Variables . 


(2) Total Variables 


Conventional Nomenclatures. 
Real Adjectives : Simple Adjectives, 
Compound Adjectives. 


Keiyöshi  (Modificatory words), 
Fukugobt. I 

Auxiliary Verbs, The Auxiliary 
Suffix. 


Yodan  Katsuyo Doshi, Setsumei 
Sonzaisha (Explanatory words of 
existence), Keigo (Honorific). 

Irregular Verbs. 

Kagyé Sandan Katsuyö Doshi (The 
ka-line trigrade inflective variable 
word), Sagyô Sandan Kaisuyô 
Döshi (The sa-line trigrade in- 
flective variable word), Fukugobi. 


B. Narrow CLASSIFICATION 
(With examples) 


Proposed Terminology. 
I. Connectibles. 
(1) ya-no-Connectibles 
inu (dog), hombako (book- 
case), ore (I), kore (this), 
dore (which), hitotsu 
(one), nigiu (twenty), asu 
(to-morrow), hooboo (all 
directions), byooki till- 
ness). 
(2) na-na-Connectibles A 
baka (foolishness, fool), 
bikko (lameness, cripple), 
otemba (romping, minx). 
(3) no-Connectibles 
tfotto (a little), sukofi (a 
little), fibaraku (awhile). 
(4) na-Connectibles 
dzoobu (soundness), taihen 
(seriousness, very). 


Conventional Nomenclatures. 


Simple Nouns, Compound Nouns, 
Personal Pronouns, Demonstrative 
Pronouns, Interrogative Pronouns, 
Japanese Numerals, Chinese 
Numerals, Adverbs. 

Meish (Nominal words) Daimeishi 
(Substitutes for Nominal words), 
Süsh? (Numeral words), Fukushi. 

Simple Nouns. 

Meishi, Jétai no Fukushi (Ad- 
junctive words of state). 


Simple Adverbs. 

Teido no Fukushi (Adjunctive words 
of degree). 

Simple Nouns, Simple Adverbs. 

Jótas no Fukushi, Teido no Fukushi. 
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Proposed Terminology. Conventional Nomenslatures. 
(5) Direct Connectibles _ . JDemonstrative Adjectives, Interro- 
kono (this), sono (that), ano  gative Adjectives ; Real Adverbs : 
(that . . . over there), Simple Adverbs, to-Adverbs. Ono- 
dono (which), moo (al  matopœic Adverbs. 
ready), motto (more), Daimeishi no Rentaikaku (The forms ` 
tfoodo (just), nakanaka of Dawnershi to be followed by a 
(certainly), pikapika Substance word), Yogen no Renta- 
(glittering). kaku (The forms of Yôgen to be 
followed by a Substance word), 
Jôtai no Fukushi. Tedo no 
Fukushi, Chinqjuisu no Fukushi 
(Adjunctive words of declaration). 


IT. Supplements. ; 
(1) Initials ; . Fesponsives, Interjections. 


hai, ie, aa, o=, go-, da1-. Senko no Fukushi (Introductory ad. 
junetive words), Settôgt. 
(2) Finals ; ; Interjections, Numeral Classiñers, 
yo, ro, tomo, -san, -tat fi Suffixes. 
-nin, -hiki, -hon. Shijosht (Final auxiliary words), 


Kantöjoshi (Interjectional aux- 
iliary words), Selsujz, Setsubija. 
(3) Movables . - . . Case Particles, Postpositions, Inter- 
wa, mo, na, no, o, ni, e, de, jections. 
yori, kara, made, ka, neo, Kakujoshi (Auxiliary words of quali- 
keredo. fication), Fukujoshı (Adjunctive 
auxiliary words), Kakaryosh 
(Nexus auxiliary words), Setsu- 
zokujoshi (Conjunctive auxiliary 
words), Setsuzoku mo Fukushi 
(Adjunctive words of link). 


III. a-Variables- 
(1) The iform . The Second Base, Verbal Nouns. 
kafi (lend), kaki (weite), Renyökei (The form to be followed by 
fini (die), yomi (read), an Inflective word), Juntaigen 
yobi (call), kari (smell),  (Quasi-substance-words). 
uti (strike), uri (sell), iki 
(go), ii (say). 
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Proposed Terminology. Conventional Nomenclatures. 
(2) The e-form 
kase, kake, fine, yome, Meireike: (The Imperative form). 

yobe, kaye, ute, ure. ike, 
ie. 
(3) Coincides with (2) . The Fourth Base. 
Jökenkei (The Conditional form). 
(4) The a-form . ; The First Base. 
kasa, kaka, fina, yoma, Mizenkei (The “ not-yet-so "-form). 
yoba, kana, uta, ura, 





ika, iwa. 
(5) The oo-form ; . The Fifth Base. 
kasoo, kakoo,  finoo —— 


yomoo, yoboo, kayoo, 
utoo, uroo, ikoo, iwoo. 
(6) The u-form . . The Third Base. 
kasu, kaku, finu, yomu, Shüshike: (The Final form). Ren- 
yobu, kayu. utsu, uru,  faikei (The form to be followed by 


iku, iu. a Substance word), Juntaigen. 
(T) The te(de)-form . . Gerund. 
Kalte, kaite, finde, yonde, yonde, kaide, utte, utte, 1tte, itte. 
(8) The ta(da)-form . The Past Tense Form. 
kafita, kaita, finda, yonda, yonda, kaida, utta, utta, itta, itta. 
(9) The tari(dari)-form . The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


kafitari, kaitari, findari, yondari, yondari, kaidarı, uttari, uttari, 
ittari, ittari. 
(10) The tara(dara)-form . —— 
kafitara, kaitara, findara, yondara, yondara, kaidara, uttara, 
uttara, ittara, ittara. 
(11) The taroo(daroo)-form — 
kafitaroo, kaitaroo, findaroo, yondaroo, yondaroo, kaidaroo, 
uttaroo, uttaroo, ittaroo, ittaroo. 


IV. zero-Variables. 


(1) The zero-form  . . The Second Base, Verbal Nouns. 
mi (see) de (emerge), -re, Renyökeı, Juntaigen. 
-86. 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(2) Coincides with (1) 


(3) The re-form 
mire, dere, -rere, -sere. 
(4) Coincides with (1) 


(5) The yoo-form 
miyoo, deyoo, 
«8600. 
(6) The ru-form 
miru, dern, -reru, -seru. 
(7) The te-form 
mite, dete, -rete, -sete. 
(8) The ta-form 
mita, deta, -reta, -seta. 
(9) The tari-fcrm 


»royoo , 


mitari, detari, -retari, 
-Setari. 
(10) The tara-form 
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Conventional Nomenclatures. 
Meireikei. 
The Fourth Base. 
Jékenke. 
Tae First Base, The Fifth Base. 
Mizenke. 


The Third Base. 
Shüshikei, Rentarke:, Juntasgen. 
Cerund. 


The Past Tense Form. 


The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


mitara, detara, -retara, m" 


(11) The taroo-form . 





mitaroo, detaroo, -retaroo, -s2taroo. 


V. ku-Variables. 


(1) The zero-form 
ooki (large), haya cb 
omo (heavy), samu 
(cold), -na, -ta. 
(2) The i-form . 
ookii, hayai, omoi, — 
-nai, -tai. 
(3) The kere-form ` ` 
ookikere, hayakere, omo- 
kere, samukere, -nakere, 
-takere. 
(4) The karoo-form 


ookikaroo, hayakaroo, omokaroo, samukaroo, -nakaroo, -takaroo. 


The Stem. 
Gokan (Stem), Jôtai no Fukushi. 


The form, 
Shüshikei, Rentaiker, Juntaigen. 





Jökenkei. 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(5) The ku-form 
ookiku, hayaku, omoku, 
samuku, -naku, -taku. 
(6) The o(u)-form 7 . 
ookiu, hayoo, omoo, 
samuu, —, -t00. 
(7) The katao 


Conventional Nomenclatures. 
The ku-form. 
Renyôkei, Mizenkei. 


—— 


Renyôlker. 


Gerund. 


ookikute, hayakute, nz samukute, -nakute, -takute, 


(8) The katta-form 


ookikatta, hayakatta, omokatta, samukatta, -nakatta, -takatta, 


(9) The kattari-form . 


ookikattari, hayakattari, omokattari, samukattari, -nakattari, 


-takattari. 
(10) The kattara-form 


mn | 


ookikattara, hayakattara, omokattara, samukattara, -nakattara, 


-takattara. 
(11) The kattaroo-form 
ookikattaroo, 
kattaroo, -takattaroo. 


VI. Shortened Variables. 


(1) The i-form 
—, nari, — 

(2) The i-e-counterpart form 
nasai, —, =ma fi, 

(3) The re-counterpart form 
nasare, nare, -masure. 

(4) The a-form . 
nasara, nara, — 

(5) The a-e-counterpart form 
—, —, -mase. 

(6) The oo-counterpart form 
nasaroo, —, -maj[oo. 


(7) The u-counterpart form 


nasaru, na, -masu. 
(8) The te-form 
nasutte, —, -majite, 


hayakattaroo, 


had 





omokattaroo, samukattaroo, na- 


The Second Base.’ 
Renyôket. 

The Second Base. 
Renyökei, Meireikei. 
The Fourth Base. 
Jökenkeı. 

The First Base. 
Mizenket. 

The First Base. 
Mizenkei, Meireikei. 
The Fifth Base. 
The Third Base. 
Shüshikei, Rentaikei. 
Gerund. 


re rt 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(9) The ta-form 

nasutta, —, -mafita. 
(10) The tari-form 


nasuttari, —, -mafitari. 
(11) The tara-form 

nasuttara, —, -mafitara. 
(12) The taroo-form 

nasuttaroo, —, -mafitaroo. 


VII. Total Variables. 


(1) The 1-counterpart form 
ki, —, —. 

(2) The zero-counterpart 

form. 

he 

(3) The re-counterpart form 
kure, sure, -ne. 

(4) The a-i-counterpart form 
—, —, "Zu. 

(5) The a-e-counterpart form 
ko, 86, —. 

(6) The yoo-counterpart form 
koyoo, fiyoo, —. 

(T) The ru-counterpart form 
kuru, suru, -n. 

(8) The te-form 
kite, fite, —. 

(9) The ta-form 
-kita, fita, —. 

(10) The tari-form 


kitari, fitari, —. 
(11) The tara-form 

kitara, Jitara, —. 
(12) The taroo-form . 

kitaroo, fitaroo, —. 


Conventional Nomenclatures. 
The Past Tense Form. 





The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


— 


—A —— 
— 8 
Vr 
— 


Thə Second Base. 
Be-yökei. 
Tha Ist Base, 2nd Base, 6th Base. 


M=zenker, Renyöker, Meireikei. 
The Fourth Base. 

Jötenker. | 

Tte First Base, The Second Base. 
Mzenkei, Renyökei. 

Tke First Base. 

Mizenkei, Meweikei. 


—s 


Tke Third Base. 
Shüshike, Rentatker. 
Gerund. 


— 


The Past Tense Form. 





The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


III 
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As can be seen, the proposed classification divides the constituents 1 
of spoken Japanese into two large groups. Invariables and Variables. 
By Variables I mean those constituents which may assume distinct 
forms in different verbal contexts,? and by Invariables those which 
do not. 

The first large group of Invariables is Connectibles, i.e. the con- 
stituents that can be connected to each other or to Variables with or 
without the aid of what are here called “ Supplements ". This sub- 
group comprises Nouns, Pronouns, Numerals, and Adverbs of the 
conventional classification. The term “ Numeral ” 1s sufficiently clear 
on the whole, but the remaining three— Noun ”, " Pronoun’, and 
`° Adverb ”—leave ample room for dispute. No one would object to the 
term “‘ Noun ” applied to such constituents as inu (dog), tori (bird), 
hombako (bookcase), te (hand), and kin (gold). But when a certain 
form of Verbs, like iki (go), amari (excess), and firase (inform), is called 
a Verbal Noun or J'untaigen (Quasi-substance-word), we are made to 
understand that a constituent can be at once a Noun and a Verb, 
which is, of course, absurd. Similarly baka (foolishness, fool), bikko 
(lameness, cripple), ete., satisfy the definitions of both Meishi (Nominal 
words) and Jota no Fukushi (Adjunctive words of state). This is 
exactly where qualificative terms lose their precision. In morphology 
we are not in the least concerned with the semantic aspect of the 
constituents. Whether or not a given member is the name of a thing, 
an action, or a quality is quite immaterial. All that we need is to 
perceive what a given constituent sounds or looks like, and what 
position it always occupies in connected speech or writing. And in 
conformity with its external appearance or the position 1t always 
occupies in relation to other members a discriminatory name may be 
given to it for convenience. 

The name ''Connectible", though somewhat awkward and 
unattractive, is the best I have been able to invent for this category 
with an extremely large number of constituents including the whole of 

1 The name * Constituent " is here given to a constantly recurring phone sequence 
whose components are so firmly joined together that any attempt to divide 16 mto 
smaller parts would either cause unnecessary inconvenience or serve no useful purpose 
in a study of the language under consideration. A constituent may of course consist 
in a single phone like a, e, n, etc. 

2 Some Invariables may occur in more than one form, e.g. mma and minna, But 
these are always found in precisely the same verbal contexts. and so outside the 
category of Vaııables. 


3 Of. “ The Technique of Semantics” by J. R. Firth, in the Philological Society's 
Transachons, 1935, pp. 48-8. 
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the unadulterated Sino-Japanese elements. If desired, however, the 
Connectibles can be divided into five groups according as they can or 
cannot be directly followed by ya, no, and na (plus a constituent 
other than no and n). These differentiæ may best be illustrated as 
follows :— 


na no na 
(1) ga-no-Connectibles . . Yes Yes No 
(2) ga-na-Connectibles .” . Yes Yes Yes 
(3) no-Connectibles . . No Yes No 
(4) na-Connectibles  : . No No Yes ` 
(5) Direct Connectibles . No No No 


In this way it is possible to separate Connectibles like baka and 
bikko from inu, hombako, etc., on the one hand, and from dzoobu, 
taihen, etc., on the other. Likewise, the two kinds of the so-called 
Adverbs can be kept apart as shown by (3) and (5). Moreover, the 
proposed classification enables us to distinguish the Adjectives kono, 
sono, ano, and dono, from the corresponding Pronouns kore, sore, are, 
and dore. If, following the conventional morphology we name the 
former set “the Attributive form of Pronoun ”, then what form of 
Pronoun are we to call the latter? “The Pronominal form of 
Pronoun " would certainly be most disconcerting. 

The Supplements are divided into Initials, Finals, and Movables ! 
according to the positions they occupy in & phonetic sequence. The 
Initials stand at the beginning of a phonetic sequence, and comprise 
hai, ha, hee, he, e, 1j, ie, iie, iya, aa, a, saa, sa, yaa, ya, oi, kora, sora, 
oya, ara, maa, ngani, mofi, fika fi, yareyare, o-, go-, dai-, 00-, ko-, o=, 
me-, etc. The Finals are found at the end of a phonetic sequence, 
embracing yo, i, e, ro, tomo, Ze, Zo, 200, 88, na, -San, -sa, -mi, D, etc, 
and the so-called Numeral Classifiers -nin, -hiki, hai, hon, -800, etc. 
The Movables may occupy different positions according to circum- 
stances, and comprise wa, ba, mo, 5a, no, o, ni, e, de, yori, kara, made, 
sae, koso, dake, fika, bakari, hodo, yurai, to, demo, nado, nandzo, yara, 
ya, fi, nanara, dza, dzaa, za, zaa, keredo, kedo, nee, ne, -tte, etc. 
Both Initials and Finals often provide a useful means of picking out 
that part of a phonetic sequence which is commonly known as direct 
quotation. However, since the Supplements comprise only a limited 
number of constituents,? it seems hardly necessary to divide them into 
smaller groups. For practical purposes it would be sufficient to make 


1 This name has been suggested by Firth. 
2 Their number 18 well under half that of Irregular Verbs in English. 
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a list of them and state that to these Invariables we give the name 
* Supplements ”. 

Now for the Variables. These are divided into Part Variables and 
Total Variables under the proposed classification. By Part Variables I 
mean the Variables which contain an invariable element, as contrasted 
with Total Variables which do not. When the invariable part of a 
Variable can be treated as a constituent it is here called “the zero- 
form " of that Variable. The form ending in ku and built upon a 
zero-form is here named “ the ku-form ". When a Variable ending in 
a cannot be treated as a zero-form it is here called “the a-form ”. 
With these three forms as criteria it is possible to distinguish 
the following three types of Part Variables. 

(1) a-Variables : Variables that have an a-form but not a zero-form. 

(2) zero-Variables: Variables that have a zero-form but not a 
ku-form. 

(3) ku-Variables : Variables that have a ku-form. 

To the remaining nine Part Variables na, da, desu, -masu, nasaru, 
kudasaru, gozaru, iraffaru, and offaru are given the name “ Shortened 
Variables ”. 

The a-Variables include not only the so-called Consonant Verbs 
but also -naru, burg, etc. Similarly the zero-Variables contain -reru 
(-rareru) and -seru (-saseru) besides such constituents as miru (sce) 
and deru (emerge). It is unprofitable to distinguish Variables of the 
type mirn from those of the type deru, as is done in Japan. since they 
both change their forms in exactly the same manner. Likewise the 
term “Consonant Verbs" is not at all satisfactory, because the 
category in question includes such Variables as iu (say), au (meet), 
ou (drive away), which do not contain a single consonant. 

As shown on pp. 1042-4, the a-Variables have ten distinct forms 
and the zero-Variables nine. Every one of the forms belonging to 
either of these two groups of Variables morphologically corresponds to 
one or more forms belonging to the other group. To take an example. 
deru may find a place in the paradigm scatter + de, dere, deru, dete, 
deta, etc., but only the zero-form de can be directly followed by -masu, 
thus demasu.? Similarly, kasu may find a place in the scatter kafi, kase, 
kasa, kasu, kafite, kafita, etc. but only the i-form kafi can be 


1 For this term see Firth's review, op. cit , p. 112: ` The Technique of Semantics,” 
op. cit., p. 62. 

2 Such a phonetic sequence as detemasu (1s out) ıs here treated as a variant of dete 
imasu and not as a junction of dete and -masu. 
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immediately followed by -masu, thus Kafimasu. The same applies to 
the zero-form of all other zero-Variables and to the i-form of all other 
a-Variables. We may therefore state that the i-form of a-Variables is 
a morphological counterpart of the zero-form of zero-Variables. But 
the zero-form of zero-Variables may also be directly followed by zu, 
which cannot immediately follow any form of a-Variables except the 
a-form, e.g. dezu, kasazu. Moreover, the zero-form of zero-Variables 
(with the exception of those which are derived from the a-Variables, 
e.g. yomeru) may be directly followed by ro, whose equivalent yo 
cannot directly follow any form of a-Variables except the e-form, 
e.g. dero, kaseyo. On the other hand, the e-form of a-Variables may be 
directly followed by ba, which may also directly follow the re-form, 
but not the zero-form, of zero-Variables, e.g: kaseba, dereba. This 
means that, while the a-form, the i-form, and the re-form are all 
univalent, the e-form is ambivalent and the zero-form trivalent. 
The u-form and tke ru-form are characterized by the fact that they 
are the only forms of a-Variables and zero-Variables that can be 
directly followed by the prohibitive Final na. They are therefore 
univalent counterparts. So are the oo-form and the yoo-form, since 
neither of these can be replaced by any one of the forms mentioned 
above, while they both are found in the same verbal contexts. The 
following table will show the morphological equivalence under 
discussion :— 


a-Variables zero-Variables 
The a-form Pe 
The i-form —————————=> The zero-form 
The e-form 

The re-form 
The form ——— The ruform 
The oo-form ——————————- The yoo-form 


The term “ Base ” used by McGovern and others is suitable only 
for distinguishing something from its derivatives. When applied to 
different’ forms of the same Variable under the categories of First, 
Second, Third Base, etc., it loses its suggestive value. Such a method 
of classification should be avoided where possible. Indeed, even the 
negative criteria as adopted in dividing the Connectibles are less obscure 
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than the numerical classification. The Japanese practice of ascribing 
two or more names to one and the same form or category is likewise 
undesirable. _ 

The three constituents kuru (eome), suru (do), and -n (not) contain 
no invariable elements and are therefore called Total Variables. It 
is quite wrong to designate kuru and suru “Irregular Verbs ”, for we 
find no irregularity in either of them. They change their forms just 
as regularly as other Variables, and so we cannot single them out as 
“ Irregular Verbs " any more than we can describe an unsociable crank 
as an irregular fellow. 

However, the Total Variables change in appearance to such an 
extent and so differently from a-Variables and zero-Variables that 
some of their forms do not share any common element. It is therefore 
not easy, by means of their terminations alone, to differentiate all the 
varied forms, either among themselves. or from the a- Variables and the 
zero-Variables. Nevertheless, there is a definite correspondence, for 
example, between ki of kuru and the i-form of a-Variables, for they are 
the only forms of these Variables that can be directly followed by 
-masu, And since the i-form is univalent, ki may be called the i-counter- 
part form of kuru. For similar reasons kure and sure may be named 
the re-counterpart form, kuru and suru the ru-counterpart form, and 
koyoo and fiyoo the yoo-counterpart form, while fi may rightly be 
designated the zero-counterpart form. Both ko and se, and no other 
forms of kuru and suru, can be immediately followed by zu, and 
therefore correspond to the univalent a-form. But, like the e-form, they 
can also be directly followed by yo or its variant i, thus Koi and seyo. 
Although the e-form is ambivalent, being a counterpart of the re-form 
as well as of the zero-form, since the name the re-counterpart form has 
been given to kure and sure, we may without any ambiguity designate 
ko and se the a-e-counterpart form. Lastly the ambivalent zu must be 
called the a-i-counterpart form. Thus we arrive at the seven forms 
(1)-(7) as tabulated on p. 1046. 

The Shortened Variables include the i-e-counterpart form and the 
a-e-counterpart form. These names are, by elimination, given to the 
two ambivalent forms as in the case of the a-e-counterpart form of 
Total Variables. 

The te-forms are self-explanatory, for the same termination is 
utilized as a criterion for all Variables. The voiced variant -de, as 
found in the a-Variables, is a modification of its voiceless prototype, the 

1 This name has been suggested by Firth. 
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change being brought about by the preceding consonants that are either 
nasal or readily susceptible of nasslization. The te-forms are not 
recognized as forms by native grarimarians, because the ending te 
was at one time a Total Variable freely affixable to the i-forms and the 
zero-forms of a-, zero-, and Total Variables, as also to the ku-form 
of ku-Variables, and still remains so m the written language. But since 
in modern colloquial -te no longer survives as & separable element, it 
may be made use of as a discrimmating factor for that particular 
form of Variable which is, strictly speaking, neither a Gerund nor a 
Participle. The same is true of the endings -ta(da), -tari(dari), ete.. 
which serve as formal criteria for those forms to which no appropriate 
names have hitherto been given. 

In addition to those tabulated on pp. 1042-6 there are forms ending 
in -utte (like urutte, in contrast to utte), -rutte (like mirutte, in contrast 
to mite), and -tatte or -datte (lke uttatte, mitatte, yondatte) But 
these may best be treated as combinations of the u-form, the ru-form, 
and the ta(da)-form with the Movable -tte. Similarly the forms ending 
in -tfa or -tjaa (like uttfa, mitfa, uttfaa, mitfaa) and -dg& or -dzaa 
(like yondga, yondgaa) should be regarded as the variants of the 
te(de)-form + wa. Likewise, -teru (deru) is a variant of the te(de)- 
form + iru, and -tfatte (dzatte) of the te(de)-form + fimatte. To 
be treated in similar manner are -tfai (dgai), -tfae (dgae), -tfau (dzau), 
-tfatta (dxatta), -tfattari (dgattari), -tfattara (dgattara), -tfattaroo 
(dgattaroo), etc. 

Little need be said of the various forms of ku-Variables. It is quite 
unreasonable to overcharge the fo-m (2) with three distinct names, 
whereas the forms (5) and (6), havinz different morphological functions, 
should deserve separate names. To the eleven forms given on pp. 1044-5 
may be added a kare-form like yokere (be it good), afikare (be it bad), 
although not all the ku-Variables have this particular form. 

To sum up, the proposed classification is not only clearer than the 
conventional schemes, but it alsc contains a considerably smaller 
number of nomerclatures, some of which are by no means new. The 
term “ Variable" is suggested by the Japanese terminology Yogen 
(Inflective words) and Döshi (Varieble words). The names “ i-form " 
and ''ku-form ", applied to the ku-Variables, were employed by 


* -nde 13 the phonetic impheation of -nte, -mte, and -bte; -ide of -nte, aud -tte 
of He, -rte, -kte, and -fte, If this latter system of notation, which 1s expressive of the 
morphological consorant junctions, be ado2ted, the te(de)-form may simply be called 
the te-form Cf. “ The Technique of Semarties ", op. cıt., pp. 59-60. 
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McGovern. more than fifteen years ago, while the appellation “ Final” 
as used here covers a greater variety of constituents than in Yamada’s 
classification. 

In selecting my terminology I have for obvious reasons endeavoured 
to confine myself to everyday language, and nomenclatures similar 
to the ones adopted here will easily be found in colloquial Japanese. 
As a specimen I suggest the following. Alternatives are given within 


parentheses. 
Invariables . . Henkei shinai mono. 
Connectibles Tsunagi-eru mono. 
na-no-Connectibles . na mata wa no wo tsuzukete tsunagi- 
eru mono. 
ya-na-Connectibles . na maía wa na wo tsuzukele tsunagi- 
: eru mono. 
no-Connectibles. no wo tsuzukete tsunagi-eru mono. 


(ya mata wa na wo tsuzukele wa 
isunage-enat mono). 
na-Connectibles ° na wo tsuzukete tsunagı-eru mono. 
(ga mata wa no wo tsuzukele wa 
tsunagi-enar mono). 
Direct Connectibles .  Chokusetsu ni tsunagareru mono. 
(ga, no, mata wa na wo tsuzukele wa 
tsunagi-enar mono). 


Supplements Tsukekuvaeru mono. 

Initials . ; ; Hajime ni tsukekuwaeru mono. 

Finals . Owari ni tsukekuwaeru mono 

Movables . : . Troiro no tokoro ni tsukekuwaeru mono. 
Variables ; . Henker suru mono. 

Part Variables . i Ichibubun dake henkei suru mono. 
a-Variables . l a-Kei no aru mono. 
zero-Variables . 2 zero-Kei no aru mono. 

` ku-Variables | ku-Kei no aru mono. 
Shortened Variables . Myikaku natte iru mono. 
. Total Variables . é Sukkari henker suru mono. 


Each of the regional dialects, the professional and class dialects, 
and the vernaculars of women and children, as well as the written 
languages of different times must be examined severally, and its con- 
stituents classified on similar lines as here proposed. Until this has been 
done it is almost impossible to venture anything like a complete 
historical morphology of the Japanese language. 


The Structure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a 
Hunanese Dialect (Changsha) 


By J. R. Frere and B. B. Rogers 


KA only kind of speech behaviour with which the present study 

is directly connected is the oral naming of Chinese characters. 
Chinese characters have been prominent cultural objects for thousands 
of years. Even the sketchiest description of what thev have been 
called by countless millions over a vast area of Asia would be a colossal 
task. All that is here attempted is a systematic analysis of what a 
certain number of selected characters were called by Mr. K. H. Hu, 
of Changsha. 

If a precedent must be given, let it be Adam in the Garden. Created 
things were brought before him to see what he would call them. 
They did not come into his world until he had called their names. And 
the names by which he called them were a new creation, henceforth 
part and parcel of his world. It might even be said that they did not 
exist until he had called their names. À great deal of grammatical 
phonetics is concerned with the description of the spoken names of 
written words and tells the uninitiated what to call them when they 
are faced with them or when they want them. Such information can, 
of course, be used indirectly in continuous speech. But we would 
emphasize once more that the analysis here presented is not directly 
concerned with what is properly called general speech behaviour. 

Consequently no connected text is given. The notation, however, 
could be used as a simple Roman orthography, and lends itself to all 
modern printing devices. The ordinary typewriter keyboard could be 
used, and for telegrams, in this dialect at any rate, the ordinary tele- 
writer could be used and the sending of such messages very much 
simplified as compared with the present numerical code method. A 
sample telegram is given at the end. 

Lastly, the use of the word monosyllable in the title and in the 
text does not imply that Chinese is to be classed as a monosyllabic 
language. In actual speech reduplicative and dissyllabic elements are 
quite common. 
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The description of the pronurciation to be associated with the 
notation employed is also sufficient “or practical purposes. The principle 
followed is that the main diacriti»a of the various types of syllable 
should be described and simply recorded. These diacritica may be 
regarded as occurring in two places, first place or initial position, and 
second place or final position. The tonal diacritica need not be 
“placed ", although the notatior employs letters in final position. 
These are not, therefore, counted as being in a “ place ”.1 


observations of the tones used by Mr. Hu when called upon to name the 
selected characters placed before him. The tonal behaviour of such 
syllables in connected speech was not investigated, except for the low 
falling variant of tone 4 often used in certain syllables in connected 
speech. The nature and function of the so-called " tones ” of Chinese 
cannot be understood or economically represented in orthography, 
until a thorough study of types of sentences in general speech behaviour 
has been completed by enlisting 1 number of workers. 


Fıcvure 1 
RELATIVE PrrcH Aan LENGTH or TONES 


Low mid-level | Low falling-rist»g| Mid-falling pi rising - 

^ y and w unmarked and o 
MAs ed 
^ E EEN EH EE EE 
an pouces us M Caen 
me | oT NZ, 
NT GES A 
doh Pc, A T A 
te ENA 
lah — an es: EE i, 


IO A 
E 


PUE ON mav 
ges | mah oe [mer | 


1 Seo Fu Liu, Les mouvements de la langue nationale en Chine, 1925, paras. 125-7, 
p. 36, and also paras. 171-7, pp. 49-50. 
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RELATIVE FREQUENCY or TONES 


Three types of count for frequency were made, the first from a 
normal personal letter of 802 words (A); the second from a classified 
list of the 1,013 possible syllables in Changsha dialect (B); and the 
third from a national “ thousand-character ” list (C). The resulting 
figures are shown in the following table and graph :— 


Tone (A) (B) (C) 
Ist . 143 227 229 
2nd . . 128 168 219 
3rd : . 199 248 200 
4th . . 225 257 334 
5th . . 107 113 189 
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From the graph it will be seen that there are reasons for thinking 
that the fourth tone occurs most frequently. Therefore this tone is 
left unmarked, the final letters, y, w, h, v, 0, and the doubling of the 
final vowel letter, being used to mark the other tones. 

In the marking of the first tone y 1s used with i, e, ei ae, en, eun, 
and w with a, 0, eu, u, ao, on, on, aon, an, un. In the marking of the 
fifth tone the doubling of the final vowel letter is satisfactory for all 


TABLE I 


Toxes--Wrrx VOWELS AND CORRELATIVE ÄTTRIRUTES 





Tone 1, marked 
with y and w. 


Long—longer than 3. Nor- 
mal voice quality. Some- 


iy, ey, AW, ow, euw, 
uw, ely, aey, aow, 





ouw, eny, emy,’ | times ends with slight 
onw, aonw, iny, creak. 
anw, unw. 


- 


Tone 2, marked | ih, eh, ah, oh, euh, 
with h. uh, eih, aeh aoh, 





Long—often longer than 1. 
Voice quality breathy, 





| 







ouh, enh, giereg hollow, ''chesty" with 
aonh, onh, inh, slight initial friction. 
anh, unh. | 














Tone 3, marked 


with v. | 
H 
i, e, A, 0, OU, u, el, ae, 


Tone 4, un- 
marked. ao, OU, en, eun,! on, 


|  &on, in, an, un. 


iv, ev, av, ov, euy, 
uv, eiv, aev, aov, 





ouv, env, eunv,! 
ong, aonv, inv, 
any, unv, 





Tone 5, marked | ii, ee, aa, oo, euo, 
with doubled ' uo, ouo. 
i, e, a, 0, and 
final o. 


Medium length — shorter 
than I and 2. Clear 
“head” voice — vowels 
usually closer and clearer. 
Shght final creak.  Clos- 
ing nasalization slight. 


Short. Clear “ head ” voice, 


Ends with check. Closing 
nasalization very slight. 


Final n very short and 
checked. 


Medium length—with the 


a-vowel, longer than 3. 
Slight initial breathiness. 
Checked. No closing 
nasalization. 





1 Sec notes on Table VI, p. 1065. 
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letters except u. To avoid ambiguity with n in writing, final o is used 
instead of doubling the u. 

In conjunctive spelling which would link syllables together to form 
words it would sometimes be necessary to use a hyphen after syllables 
in tones one and two to distinguish the final w, y, and h, which are 
tone letters, from the initial w, y, h, which represent differences of 
pronunciation. The hyphen might also be necessary occasionally after 
tone five. 


NOTATION 
Vowels 


The number of letters required for the symbolization of vowels is 
five, as follows: i, e, a, o, u. This is not to say that there are only five 
vowels, as will be clear from the tables. 


Consonants 


The number of letters required for the symbolizing of consonants 
is seventeen, as follows (in alphabetical order): b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 
1, m, n, p, s, t, W, y, z. 


Tones 


Only one letter in addition to the above is found to be necessary 
to mark “ tones ", namely v in final position. The other devices for 
representing the prosodic diacritica include the use of y, w, h, and o 
in final position, and the doubling of the final vowel letter. In contra- 
distinction from the above positive marks, the fourth tone, which 
occurs most frequently, has zero mark. 


PHONETIC ANALYSIS 


As speech behaviour, the naming of the characters is just one 
complete act, a configuration of bodily postures and movements not 
easily dissected. But the differences between these oral names can 
be systematically described, classified, and represented in notation. 
To do this it will be found convenient to regard the Hunanese mono- 
syllable as having one, two, or perhaps three places in which the 
phonetic diacritica may be said to occur. In these places various 
alternances have differential function. (See alternance tables.) The 
tonal diacritica and possibly also what we have called yotization and 
labio-velarization may be considered as syllabic features. 

VOL. VII. PART 4. 68 
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The following vowels constitute a single term alternance in one- 
place syllables—{tones apart) :— 

1, 0, eu, u. 

Two-place syllables are by far the most numerous, the initial 
alternance being consonantal and the final alternance vocalic, including 
closing nasalization. In syllables with final nasal, only three 
differentiations of vowel quality occar—fairly close front, mid-neutral, 
and open central. That is to say the differences between i, e, ei, which 
operate in other contexts are here neutralized. Similarly with o, eu, 
and u. When therefore we symbclize these three syllabic elements 
thus—in, an, un, we do not imply that the three vowels are variants 
of vowels No. 1, No. 3, and No. 6 respectively. We do not so regard 
them. 

In addition to the classificazon of Hunanese monosyllables 
according to the number of “ places ", it is convenient to distinguish 
them also according to certain phonetic characteristics as follows :— 

Syllables (i) with final nasal 
(ü) with closing nasalization 
(ni) with yotization 
(iv) with labio-velarization 
(v) with yotization and nasalization 
(vi) with labio-velarization and nasalization 
and nega-ively 
(vii) without the above diacritica. 


Syllables with final nasal only show three differences of vowel 
quality, I-like, a-like, and o-hke, whereas closing nasalization is 
associated with four qualities, the nasalization in en and eun being of 
a front quality, and in on and son of a back quality. 

The distinction between yotized and velarized syllables 1s a striking 
contrast of resonance following the initial consonants, one front, 
rather like i with slight spreading of the lips, and the other back rather 
like an unrounded o or u with neutral lips or slight inner rounding. 
There must be no pouting. This contrast is a broad distinction of 
front and back resonance made use of in a similar way by many diverse 
languages. In the dialect we are considering, the yotization and labio- 
velarization differences may be rezarded as syllabic diacritica and not 
as being " placed ”.3 


1 See Table VII and notes. 
2 See pp. 1059, 1073. 
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VOWEL ALTERNANCES 
Simple | 
The simple vowel qualities may be suggested by the following 
symbols and diagram :— 


TABLE II 






Number of vowel 


Phonetic notation 


Orthographic notation 


FIGURE 3 


Notes 

General: Vowel quality, diphthongization, voice quality, length, 
and final “ check " or creak vary with the tones; that is to say, they 
are correlative attributes. See Table I. 

Vowel No. 1—i—close and not diphthongized. 

Vowel No. 2—e—varıes in quality; sometimes starts with an 
i-like glide, and sometimes shows slight closing diphthongization, 
chiefly with the 3rd tone. 

Vowel No. 3—a—three variants are shown in Table III. 
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Vowel No. 4—o—generally of -onstant quality, except with 
the second, third, and fifth tones when there is slight closing 
diphthongization. In yotized syllables in which this vowel occurs the 
y is more than usually i-like. 

Vowel No. 5--eu-—s more centralized variant is used in labialized: 


syllables. 
Vowel No. 6—u—varies considerably according to context. Seo 


Table IV. 
TABLE III 


Back + Mid 2 Forward š 


yay 
elegant 
ya 
second 
yag 


repress 





Notes 


(1) The commonest quality or a is back, fairly near cardinal [a], 
after the consonants given in the column below, and also after the 
following consonants : K, f, w, L s, ts, dz, kw, gw, and jw. 
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(2) After (the consonants) hy, oy, and jy the position of the vowel 
a is slightly advanced. 

(3) After initial y the position ‘of a is further advanced to one 
approximating English [a]. It will be noted that the five examples given 
in this column vary in tone only. 


TABLE IV 
Tap SyLLABIO ELEMENT U 


ur and o! 


With slight 
bilabial friction 








Vowel No. 6 —u—: Notes 
(1) This common syllabic element is usually produced with friction. 
After p, b, K, g, f, and w the “vocalic " component is back, half 
close, unrounded, accompanied by bilabial friction, especially at the 
aides of the mouth. After p and b there is sometimes a short bilabial 
trill. 
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(2) After y, and in yotized syllables a close centralized vowel 
with slight friction. | 

(3) After s, ts, dz, o, j, sh, and z, the syllabic element is the voiced 
homorganic continuant, velarized, with reduction of friction. 


DIPHTHONGS 


The diphthongs may be suggested by the following symbols and 
diagram :— 


TABLE V 







Number of vowel . 
Phonetic notation Í 


Orthographic notation 





FIGURE 4 


Notes 


Vowel No. 7—ei—narrow centralized diphthong. 

Vowel No. 8—ae—after sh and o often begins with an r-like 
glide. ; 
Vowel No. 9—ao—.. No Hp-rounding; this vowel occurs in 
all types of syllable except those with initial w, (hw) f, and [c] hy, 
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though not with the fifth tone. See note on maximum consonant 
alternance, p. 1073. == 

Vowel No. 10—ou—. No lip-rounding. Back unrounded glide 
from advanced half-open position to slightly less advanced half- 
close position. In yotized syllables the y element is i-like, and the 
variant of ou used is rather like +. 


TABLE VI 
CLOSING NASALIZATION 





sony en 


The simple vowels e, o, eu, and the diphthong ao have nasalized 
correlates. The nasalization difference in the case of en, on, eun, affects 
the end of the vowel, and gives the impression of a closing diphthong 
with a nasalized ending. This differentiation may therefore be termed 
closing nasalization, firstly because in en and on the lowering of the 
velum appears to be associated with a closer vowel quality and secondly 
the nasalization is only associated with the end-phase of the vowel. In 
the case of eun the vowel quality is not only fronted at the beginning, 
but moves in the direction of i in the closing nasalization. The end 
phase of the diphthong ao is not rounded, but is back, somewhat 
centralized. This diphthong has its nasalized correlate aon. The latter 
moves within a similar tamber range though it begins and ends some- 
what closer than the unnasalized correlate ao. In yotized syllables the 
beginning of the diphthong in aon may be centralized. 

It would be possible in orthography to dispense with eun as it 
represents a specific closing nasalization which occurs only after sh, 
j, and o In these syllables the difference between eun and en is 
. Immaterial or neutralized, so the notation en would be unambiguous. 


1 Bee Table I. 2 See Table V. 
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SYLLABLES wits FINAL n | 
Only three vowel differences ococr in syllables with final n :— 
Tasis VII 







Number of vowel 





Phonetic notation 








Orthographic notation . 


. Notes 

Syllables with final clear alveolar n, with no vocalic off-glide.‘ In 
syllables with a final n there are only three tamber differences: (1) an 
I-like vowel lowered and retracted; (2) an a-like vowel, more front 
than vowel No. 3 and in yotized syllables rather æ-like and centralized ; 
and (3) a neutral vowel half-open. Our use of i, a. and u in the 
orthography in, an un, is not to be taken as identifying these elements 
with Vowels Nos. 1, 3, and 6 in other contexts. 


INITIAL ÜONSONAFT ALTERNANCE : 


It is convenient to classify the initial alternances first of all 
according to the number of essentiel articulation differences for each 
of the three types of consonant : (a) plosives and nasals; (b) fricatives, 
and (c) affricates. 

I Secondly consonant terms are then multiplied by the following 
differences: (a) the aspiration-tenaity difference, and (b) the voice 
difference. 

Thirdly the syllable pattern is further differentiated by diacritica 
which are here termed yotization and labiovelarization. Hitherto 
most scholars have regarded these differentiations as part of the vowel 
system; but analogous phenomens in Burmese suggested ıt might 
make for clearer analysis to treat this differentiation of the mono- 
syllable by grouping the contrasted. “ y ’’-like and “ w "-like elements 
‚with the consonantal terms of the in-tial alternance. It should be noted, 
however, that in some contexts the y-element is more vowel-like i in 
qa in others-more consonantal. + 


1 See pp. 1062, 1070. 
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PLosrves AND NASALS 

For plosives and nasals there are three essential articulation 
differences (not including variations consequent or dependent on the 
yotization and labialization differences), bilabial, dental, and velar. 
As a practical convenience in the table a separate column shows the 
pre-velar articulation of n and ny and the palatal articulation of 
gy and ky, which in the plosives correlates with another difference, the 
yotization difference. 

As basic terms for this alternance we take b, d, g These three 
consonants are rather like whispered b, d, g—that is io say, they are 
not really voiced although there is obviously some associated laryngeal 
and infra-glottal behaviour contrasting with the different chest and 
larynx behaviour associated with the aspirated correlates. 

These three basic articulations are differentiated by four further 
differences, which we now associate with the initial consonantal 
alternance, in continuation of the above classification of syllables. 

i. The aspiration difference. 
u. The yotization difference. 
in, The velarization difference. 
iv. The nasalization difference. 


i. The Aspiration Difference 
The three voiceless stops written p, t, k, are released with fairly 
strong aspiration, more than would be heard in Southern English in 
the case of initial p, t, k, followed by a vowel in a stressed syllable, 
but not so strong as in Indian languages. So far then, we have six 
stops. 


H. The Yotization Difference 
To the above six stops, six more are added by the yotization 
difference, viz. by, py, dy, ty, gy, ky. 


Notes on ky, gy, ¢, j, ey, and jy 

(1) Before ao, ou, and an the difference between ky, and c, gy 
and j, is significant ; also before a and aon in the case of gy and j. 

(2) Before i, in, e, en, the pronunciation of k is palatal, and the 
difference between k, ky, and ¢ is immaterial. In many syllables either 
the aspirated palatal plosive or the aspirated affricate may be used. 
The use of gy and j as alternative pronunciations in similar contexts 
is not quite so common, but it does occur. 
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(3) In syllables containing the syllabic element u, ky and gy 
do not occur, but the difference between c and cy is significant. From 
this fact and other variant pronunciations of ky it would seem that the 
difference between ky and cy, gy and jy is likely to be immaterial. 


Taste VIII 


THE DirFERENTIATION OF VELAR AND PALATAL PLOSIVES AND 
THE PALATO-ALVEOLAR AFFRIOATES 








k o g j gy jy 
i kiy Te giy — | (gyiy) | — 
IK 
e (kee) — (gee) — gyee — 
té 
& kav — — — gyaw — 
+ 
0 kow — gow joo gyoo — 
B SI x Mm 
eu | keno | ceuo geuo | jeuo — — 
"o Hi mm | 
u kuw cuw guw jaw — jyuw 
T BE kh Zz Já 
ae | kaey — gaey — — — 
BB £8 
ao | kaow | caow gaow | jaow | gyaov | — 
RE Ë: 18 S | 
ou | konv | couv gouv | jouw | gyouw | — 
H Sé 725 | M | 8 
en — — — — gyeny | — 
E 
on | konw —— gonw — — — 
* & | 
eun — ceunvii — — jeunv!!  — — 
Së E 
aon | kaonw | caonw | — gaonw | jaonw | gyaonh | — 
a pes | 3 | T |" 8 
m — | (einy) | kyiny — | (jiny) | gyiny | — 
Lid iH 
an | kanw | canw | kyanw ganw | jauw | gyanw | — 
TlJ B GC) RE HR ES 
un | kunw | cunw — gunw | junw — — 
DL | # iR K 


1 See notes on Table VI, p. 1065. 
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The difference between ky and cy, gy and jy is immaterial and may 
be regarded as alternative pronunciations. - Às will be seen from 
Table IV, a feature of certain syllables is the use of a syllabic con- 
tinuant often homorganic with the initial consonant, when that is 
fricative or affricative. This element is here symbolized by u. Before 
this element it is necessary to distinguish between c and cy, j and jy, 
but of course ky and gy would be unambiguous provided that an 
affricative pronunciation was understood. 


il. The Labio-Velarization Difference 

To the above twelve stops two more are added by the labio-velariza- 
tion difference, kw and gw, making fourteen stops in all, alternating 
in initial position. | 

In these group-plosives (py, kw, etc.) the combination of aspiration 
and yotization, and of aspiration and velarization, produce 
characteristic qualities in the release of the stops. These contextual 
variations are noted below :— 


Notes on the Aspirated Plosives. 


(1) Palatalized and oke aspiration when followed by i. 

(2) x-like aspiration when followed by a. 

(3) Back resonance of aspiration when followed by o, and more so 
in the case of kw. 

(4) The aspiration of py, ty, ky, is g-like followed by i-like yotization 
before ao and also sometimes before e and en. 


iv. The Nasal Difference 


It will be seen. from the table that the nasal difference, with 
yotization, adds six more terms to the initial alternance on the basis 
of the three articulations noted at the outset. 
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TABLE IX 
CONSONANTS. PLOSIVES AND NASALS 
(Initial Alte-nance only) 





Palatal and 
Bilabial Lental Pre-velar Velar 


IOrth.|Phon. Ort&.| Phon. Orth. Phon. Orth.| Phon. 





Voiceless lax 
Aspiration 
difference 


. Yotization 
difference 


Labio-velariza- 
tion difference 





Nasal difference 
and yotized 
nasals ` 





Notes 


(1) 1—The tongue tip articulation is dental, the sides of the tongue 
are not completely closed against the teeth and the soft palate not 
completely raised, so that the acoustic effect is slightly nasal. It may 
be described as a naso-lateral. 

ly—Similar observations apply, the articulation being palatalized. 

(2) n—In the initial alternarce n is pronounced as a pre-velar 
nasal [9]. In the group ny it is nearer the palatal position, but never 
sounds like [n]. It must be noted that the letter n in final position 1s 
used. to indicate closing nasalization in en, on, eun, aon, and a clear 
dental nasal in the syllabic elements in, an, un. No functional 
identification of these various nasals is suggested. 


FRICATIVES «ND AFFRICATES 
The plosive and nasal alternance, as we have seen, is based on three 
articulations, that is, if we classify the pre-velars "with the velars. 
For fricatives and affncates, hovrever, there are six articulations, as 
set forth in Table X. P 


et 
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TABLE X. 
CONSONANT8: FRICATIVES AND AFFRICATES 
(Initial Alternance only) 
Retroflex 


Labio- and Post- Velar or 
dental | Alveolar | alveolar | Palatal |Post-Velar 





Voiced . ; | — — z [z] — — 
Breathed E t s | sh [g] (hy)[çorg] ht 
Yotized . | — 8y shy — 
Labialized  . | (hw) — shw — 
Voiced lax ME dx j — 


Notes 

(1) The alveolar sibilant is differentiated by yotization only, giving 
two terms: s and sy. i 

(2) The alveolar affricates are differentiated by the voice-aspiration 

“difference and the yotization difference, giving in all four terms: 
ds, ts, dzy, and tsy. 

(3) The retroflex articulation is the base for four terms: (1) 
voiced z, (2) breathed sh, (3) breathed velarized shw, and (4) breathed 
yotized shy occurring only before the syllabic element u. 

Initial z is much more like a retroflex voiced sibilant than the 
corresponding sound in the dialect of Peiping which is sometimes 
described as a sort of post-alveolar r-sound. 

(4) The palato-alveolar affricate articulation is the base for a 
complete series of six terms differentiated by :— 

i  Voice-aspiration difference j e 
u. Yotization . jy ey 
ii. Labio-velarization jw cw 
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TABLE XI 
SEMI-VOWELS AND FRICATIVE ÜORRELATES 


f (hw) 
w Mm y 
dë back semi- or bilabial : 
E |vowelwithout| breathed semi-vowel 
2 | lip-rounding |  fricative 





—— 


























o — — hyoo — 

a | w | m LIE - 
ywen 

in — yin -— 

an wan fan yan — 

š Se ` a i NN ida l 


Notes 
The digraph hy is used for the breathed fricative correlate of y. 
hw might also be used for the similar correlate of w, and indeed, ıt 
may be so pronounced. But usually it is pronounced by making a 
light contact of the inner part of the lower lip with the front of the 
upper teeth, and sounds rather like f. For this reason and for other 
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alphabetic reasons the letter f is used. A bilabial pronunciation is 
also possible. We may bear in mind that there is no surviving pw or bw. 

N.B.—In the above table most of the examples given are 
pronounced with the fourth tone, which has zero mark. This does not 
mean that similar syllables do not occur in other tones. 


CONCLUSION ` 


Finally, the following single-place consonant and vowel alternances 
in otherwise identical contexts should be taken as some justification. of 
the notation employed and of the suggestion that it might be used as 
the basis of a practical Roman orthography. : 

(1) The maximum consonantal alternance in initial position consists 
of thirty-two terms preceding the syllabic element an, as follows :— 

b, p, d, t, g, gy, gw, k, ky, kw, m, L ly, n, ny, s, sy, sh, shw, dz, 
dzy, ts, tsy, j, Jw, c, cw, y, hy, w, f(hw), h. 

(2) The proxime consonant alternance consists of thirty-one 
terms preceding ao as follows :—b, by, p, py, d, dy, t, ty, g, k, ky, 
m, my, l, ly, n, ny, & sy, z, sh, dz, dzy, ts, tsy, j, jy, c, y, hy, h. 
This proxime alternance adds by, py, dy, ty, my, z, to the thirty-two 
terms given in (1), making a total of thirty-eight before an and ao. 

(3) It will be noticed that in the two longest alternances given, 
jy and cy do not occur. It is probable that the difference between 
ky and cy, gy and jy, is immaterial. Nevertheless, j, jy, o, cy, all occur 
before u. (See Tables IV and VIII.) So to our list of thirty-eight, 
jy, cy, and shy must be added, making a total of forty-one con- 
sonantal terms. 

(4) The minimum consonantal alternance consists of the three 
terms sh, j, and o, before eun. The next shortest alternance 1s of twelve 
terms before on. 

This latter would become the minimum alternance if eun is for 
purposes of orthography amalgamated with en. (See note on Table VI.) 

(D) The maximum vowel alternance is in second place after p, s, 
dz, ts, and consists of sixteen terms as follows: i, e, a, o, eu, u, ei, ae, 
ao, OU, en, on, aon, in, an, un, the seventeenth, eun, occurring after 
sh, j, and e. The proxime is fifteen after d, m, L The minimum consists 
of the unique term ao after by, py, my, ty, there being a two-term 
alternance of ao and ou after dy. 

The diacritica of the Changsha monosyllable may thus be regarded 
as occurring in two places, in the first place or in initial position, and 
in the second place or in final position. The prosodic diacritica, and to 
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a certain extent what we hav2 termed yotization and labio- 
velarization, are characteristic of the syllable as a whole, though they 
are indicated by differentiations of the final letter, by additional final 
letters, by zero mark, and by the coupling of y and w with initial 
consonants. 


MESSAGE TO BE TELEGRAPRED 


2 j+ Sm f F WH h H OM F É 
38 SS [E Mm 
a É 


TELEGRAM IN ROMAN ORTHOGRAPHY 
IV DEVO HYOO SU H700 WE- HYA JOUW WARV FAA FEI 
KONV GI BAW LIY NYANV JOUW HOU FEIH LUNH. 
PINE YOUV. 


A Grammar of the Language of Florida, British ` 
Solomon Islands 


By W. G. Ivens 


ABBREVIATIONS 
BSOS. = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
MIL. == Melanesian Island Languages, 8. H. Ray, MA, Cambridge Press, 1926. 
ML. == Melanesian Languages, R. H. Codrington, D.D., Clarendon Press, 1885. 
TSE. = Report of Cambridge Ethnological Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. iii, 
“ Linguistics," S. H. Ray. ° 


exol. == exclusive, i.e. excluding the person addressed. 
incl. == inclusive, 1.0. including the person addressed. 
+ pers. == person, persons. | 
sing. «= singular. 
pl. == plural. 


LANGUAGES QUOTED 
Bugotu = Santa Isabel, British Solomon Islands. 
Lau == Mala Island, British Solomon Islands. 
Mota == Banks’ Islands, Melanesia. 
Saa zz Mala Island, British Solomon Islands. 
Ulawa == British Solomon Islands. 
Vaturanga = Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands. 

LORIDA is a convenient name for the largest island in the Nggela 

group, British Solomon Islands. This group consists of three 
inhabited islands. The smaller western island bears the native name 
of Olevuga, and is separated from the other two islands in the group 
by a fairly wide strait known as the “ Sandfly Passage". The centre 
and eastern islands are separated from one another by a narrow strait 
called the “ Ututha " by the natives, but known to white people to-day 
as the " Boli Pass", though its older name was the “ Scudamore 
- Passage ". These two islands bear the one native name of Nggela. 

The grammar which is here presented is a grammar of the language 
spoken on the two larger islands called Nggela, though the language of 
Olevuga does not differ materially from the language of the other two 
parts: of Florida. 

Bishop Patteson of the Melanesian Mission was the first person to 
make any study of the Florida language!, though the Spanish 
discoverers recorded an odd word or two. The Rev. C. H. Brooke, of 
the Melanesian Mission, was the first to make any translations into the 
Florida language (the Book of Common Prayer, with certain Psalms). 

1 A phrase-book of ten pages. 
VOL. VIII. - PART 4. 09 
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He worked with native assistants, and through the medium of trans- 
lations in the Mota language. 

Dr. Codrington published a gremmar of the Floride language in 
his Melanesian Languages. pp. 522-539. His information was gathered 
from Florida-speaking natives in t=e school of the Melanesian Mission 
. _ at Norfolk Island, and also from the translations into Florida of two 
' Gospels and the Book of Common Prayer. He had also some native 
tales written in the language. He himself helped the Rev. A. Penny 
in the translation of the two Gospel: mentioned above. 

A fuller study of the languags of Florida has now been made 
possible by the increase of translations into the language. 

It will be seen from the text of this grammar that Codrington's 
presentation of the verbal particles in Florida has been considerably 
altered; that the demonstratives have been added to greatly, while ' 
the conjunctions have received mce detailed treatment; as also have 

the articles, the nouns, the gerundives, the pronouns, the verbal 
particles, the verbal preixes anc suffixes, the verbs baa and vaa, 
the passive, and the adverbs. 
“The grammar here presented has been compiled from material 
found in the translation cf the whale New Testament, and also of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with sixty-five Psalms, in the Florida 2 


language. 
J, ALPHABET 


1. (a) Vowels: a, e, 4, 0, u. 

(b) Consonants: b, d, g, h, k, egg, 1, m, n, ng, p, r, 8, É, v. 

The vowels are sounded separately, except in cases where the use of 
a doubled vowel denotes a long sound, as, e.g., when the suffixed pronoun 
of the object, a, is added to verb: ending in a: gilala “to know”, 
galaa " to know him” ; or in reduplications such as étifili, where the - 
consonant / has been dropped. Its questionable whether diphthongs 
occur, though Codrington (M.L., p. 023) says that au, ao, ai, ae may 
be called diphthongs in the Florida language. i 
: The vowels have the sounds commonly associated with them in the 

languages of the neighbonrhood. The b and d are always nasalized, 

Le. they are always sounded as mb and nd. In the translations, and in 
Codrington’s grammar, as well as = this grammar, there is no printing 
of m before b, or of n before d. 

The sound of g in Florida approzimates to the sound of; g in Spanish 
before e and 1, or of g before a and o in Modern Greek, or of g before i 
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in Dutch. In certain districts A is sounded as dh. The ngg has the sound 
of ng in the English word “ finger”; it is a change from k and not 
from g : nggari “child.” is in Sa‘a kale; nggilu-“‘ grave ” is Sara kilu ; 
Nggela, the local native name of the two larger islands called “ Florida ”, 
is Kela in Sara. In the translations and in Codrington’s grammars of 
Florida, Bugotu, and Vaturanga this ngg sound is printed as g (italic). 

Perhaps in deciding to represent the ngg sound by g (italic) in 
books for native use in the Melanesian Mission it was felt that promi- 
nence should be given to the double g sound in ngg, and that k (italic) 
would convey to the eye little idea of the true sound. The use of g 
(italic) = ngg is open, however, to a charge of arbitrary representation. 

The ng is a nasalized form of n, and is printed n (italic) in the 
translations and in Codrington’s grammar and also in this grammar ; 
it has the sound of ng in the English word “ singer ". 

There is a loss of m in the Florida pronouns gat, az " we ” (exclusive), 
. gau, au“ you”; (gami “we” and gamu “you” also occur). Several 
Melanesian languages of New Guinea show a similar loss of m in the 
exclusive form of the pronoun, Ist pers. plur.: Mukawa kat, Wedau 
ai, Taupota tau-ai (TSE., pp. 430-31). There is a loss of m in the 
Bugotu word koi, a noun of assemblage ; for this word occurs also in 
the form komi: The pronominal forms, ai, au, quoted above show a loss . 
of g. | 

All syllables are open. The stress is on the penultimate syllable. 


Euphony is responsible for several -peculiarities in the language : 
(1) for the omission of the article na after nina, gana, § 3; (2) for the 
dropping of i, u from the compound forms tat, tau, when used with 
kat, kau (ta kas, ta kau) ; for the forms ta ra, ka ra, ta ro, ko ro, in place 
of tara ra, etc. ; (3) and possibly for the omission of the pl. pronoun 
ra when the plural has already been denoted by the suffixed pronoun 
ra of the object, or by didira (didia) or nggaira, $ D. That the pronoun 
na, of the object, 3rd pers. sing., is not suffixed to the preposition 
ta may possibly be due to a desire to avoid the sound tana na, tatana 
na being used instead. ` 


IT. ARTICLES 
2. (a) Demonstratives: Singular na. Plural ra na, lei, ara, ra. 
(b) Personal: a. | ; 
3. The article na is used before all nouns (except in the cases 
mentioned below). It is written separately from the noun, and there is 
no change of its vowel. 


1 This komi is probably the Hawaiian kuma ‘‘a company ", ML., pp. 231-2. 
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Exceptions.—The article na is not used (1) when the genitives nt; 
$, precede; (2; with vocatives; (3) in certain phrases, when the 
connotation is general, e. g. kisu mate “to make war”; (4).after 
nina, gana “ his”, ruana “second”, na balu “ certain ”, “some” ;. 
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siki “one”, “a”, “any. 


Na means either “the” or "a" ; the demonstrative keri may be 
added to the noun when “the” is.indicated, or to show emphasis: 
na tnont " a man”, na vale “a, ary, house”. . 

The article na is used also with the gerundival forms (§ 12): na 
mu huguanggu “the denial of, 2o deny, me”; ma bosa vaniana 
“ to speak to him" ; na law kehaadira “the taking away of them”; 
na dika santangqu na vaka “my being shipwrecked ” ; ke tangomana 
na vadavoraana na matana na rorodo “ can he open the eyes of a blind 
man?” 

The article na is used with the pronoun hava “what?” 
“anything”: na hava. It is used also with the possessive nouns nt, ga : 
na nina “his”; na gana vanga " his food”. 

The negative mua comes between the noun and its article na ; 
see § 37. : 
There is an article ki “one”, “ any," “some”: J tinont “any - 

man"; ki sakai "a certain person”; ki totobo “one, any, 
thing”; ki balu “certain peopl”, “some”; ki balu ganagana 
* certain ideas”. The numeral stk? “ one ” is used as meaning “a”: 
siki totobo " a thing ”, pidgin English “ one thing ” ; siki hava “ some- 
thing"; stin nggari mane “a boy”. See § 53 for ki and siki. 

The article na is used with nours which have the noun termination 
_ in a, see Š 11; and also with words which have no definite noun form 
as such: mate “to die”; na mateadira " their death”; bosa “to 
speak " ; na bosa “ speech ”. It is used also with the ordinal numbers : 
na (on; na ruana “second”; and with hangalatu “ hundred ” 
toga “ thousand ” , mola ‘ten thousand ”’, 

-4. There is & second article na EE denotes “ belonging to” a 
. place, like the Bugotu gna and the Vaturanga na: na Belaga " a man 
of Belaga " ; na Galilea igoe “you are a man of Galilee”. Mr. S. H. 
Ray connects this na with the ligative article na in ths Indonesian 
` languages. ` 

There is a use of this na in both Florida and Bugotu languages 
to denote places: na Betidalo “ 3etidalo ”, the home of the dead; 
na Babylon “ Babylon ” ; na Boli “ Boli ", a village. 

5. The ordinary article na preceded by ra, the personal pronoun, 
3rd pers. plur., “ they,” is used to denote the plural of persons: ra 
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na bule “ fools " ; ra na hogona “ his relatives ” ; ra na tinoni “ men”; 
ra na tamahogoni “ kinsmen ” ; see $ 17. 


There is an idiomatic use in the separation of the pronoun ra from 
the article na: ngge ra mai ta a Jesus na vaovarongo “ then came the 
disciples to Jesus” ; e gua ngge ra bosa na tarai “ why do the Scribes 
say t" rain these phrases is evidently used as a subject, and there is 
no further indication of a plural. The ordinary plural article ra na is 
used when fara, kara precede with the verb and the subject follows. 

A plural ıs also denoted by the suffixing of ra, the pronoun of the 
object, 9rd pers. pl, to verbs or certain prepositions, or of dira, the 
pronoun of possession, 3rd. pers. pl., to nouns or certain prepositions, 
the article na following with the noun in both cases without any further 
plural sign: tu rigira na tinom “ I see (saw) the men”; tara mra 
belebele na Heburu “ they disputed with the Hebrews " ` na halautudira 
na sinogo “the path of the strangers”; tadıra na tnom “among 
men”; ma ra vetenara hei “and they sent certain people”. This is 
the use also with didia, didira “ their ”, and nggaira " they " ; didira 
na vugo “their nets”; nggaira na mane “the men”. 


When plurality has been already expressed by the suffixing of the 
plural articles gi, + (used of things), to the verb as anticipatory objects, 
the noun of the object is used with the singular article na: hau 
vavonugi na popo “fill up the pots" ; te bosai vania na bosa ent “ he 
spake these words to him ”’. 

A noun of assemblage, lez, is used preceding the noun to denote the 
plural both of persons and of things: na may precede: na lei tenons 
“men”; na lei dalena “his sons”; the possessive noun ni, with a 
suffixed pronoun, may intervene between ra and na: ra nımua na 
lei nggari " thy children”; lei may be used without na to denote the 
plural: let tinoni “men”; lei totobo “things”. This lei occurs in 
Sa‘a as alei and in Ulawa as alat, ala, all used of persons only. Bugotu 
has komi, koi, used as nouns of assemblage, but of persons only. 
In Psalm Lee, 12, the phrase na kot hanu “ persons ” occurs in Florida, 
but its use is doubtful. 

6. The personal pronouns ara, ra, are used by themselves with the 
cardinal numbers to denote a specific set of persons: ara hangavulu 
“the ten”; ra rua “the pair”; ara rua na tinoni " the two men” ; 
ra vitu “ the seven”; nggaira ra lima “the five”; ra na tamahogons 
ara vitu ngga "there were seven brethren”; ara ngiha, na mane 
“how many men are there altogether ? "' 

7. The personal article a is used with all personal names, male and 
female: a Manoga, " Manoga " ; a may be used to personify: a tum 
vatu " the stonemason ” ; it is used with the relationship terms to 
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denote a specific person: a Dale “ the Son”; a tinana “ his mother” ; 
also with kanu “ person”: a kams “ he who”, “the person who”, 
* so-and-so ” ; it is also used with the numerals sikt, sakai “one” ; 
a sakai “one”; a siki sakai “ some person ” ; a siki tinons “ a certain 
person”; a sakai na hangalatu “ one hundred”; a sakai vamua 
“only .once”. After the usual custom in Melanesia, the personal 

article is not used with vocatives. | 


III. Nouns 


8. Names of parts of the bocy, the relationship terms (except - 
the vocative mama “ father”), and words denoting position: near, 
opposite, above, below, take the suffixed pronouns of possession nggu, 
mu, na, etc. However, nearly all nouns take these suifixed pronouns; ` 
but the words for “ clan ” kema, “enemy” kana, levu ni mate, “neigh- 
bour ” komu kolu, "" companion ” udu, “ belt” kabe, “ shield ” tako, 
are used with the possessive noun gz, the pronouns of possession being 
suffixed to it: na gana udu “his companion”; na gamiu na kana 
“your enemies”; see § 29. Some nouns may be used with the 
possessive noun nt with the proncuns suffixed as well as taking the 
suffixed pronouns: nina bosa, na bosana, “ his speech " ; nina vale, 
na valena “his house”. It does aot seem that the use of nina, ete., - 
denotes emphasis, for the uses are interchangeable. 

9. Any word which in form is & verb may be used as a noun: 
bosa “ to speak ”, na bosa “ speech *’. A verb with its adverb is treated 
as a noun: bosa tabo “to blaspheme ”, na bosa tabo " blasphemy ”’. 
À noun form may denote purpose: na vano “to go `, na nggito “to 
steal"; this form, which is gerundival, is used after the verb 
tangomana " to be able” ; see $3. 

10. There is an idiom in Florida which is not found in the kindred 
languages of Bugotu and Vaturanga, viz. & verb with its verbal particle 
te or ke is used as a noun, “ answering," as Codrington says, “to a 
participle in Greek, or to a pronour with a relative clause in English” : 
ngge bosa vania te rapobete " then said he to the paralytic” ; te mua - 
levu ni pala vanigita, te nigita udu “ he that is not against us is with us ” - 
na limana ke perou “ the hand of him that betrays me ". | 

11. There are two noun suffixes employed in Florida—a, ni, 
but neither has a very wide use: c is added to both verbs and nouns. 
mate “to die", matea “death”; kutu, “to fall”, kutua “fall”; 
dato “to go up”, datoa “ ascensian ”. These are only used with the 
suffixed pronouns of possession. 
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The phrases nggariamu “in thy youth”, nggari maneanggu “in 
my youth, occur in the texts, showing the suffixing of a to a noun. 
There is always the danger of confusing this noun-suffix a, used with 
verbs, with the gerundival particle a ; but the latter is only used with 
transitive verbs. 

For the noun-suffix nz see § 15. 

12. The gerundive. There is a use in Florida of the article na 
with a gerundival form consisting of transitive verb, a gerundival 
particle a, and the suffixed pronoun of possession in all persons and 
in both numbers, and not merely in the 3rd pers. sing. and plur. as in 
Vaturanga. (The gerundival suffix agna in Bugotu is probably a com- 
pound of a, the gerundival particle used in Florida and Vaturanga, 
and gna, which is used as a gerundival suffix in Bugotu). 


Codrington regards the Florida gerundival particle a as conveying 
a sense both passive and active ; but this particle is only attached to 
transitive verbs in all of the three languages (as is also the Sa‘a, Lau, 
and Ulawa gerundival particle la), and therefore must always be active: 
na bekuanggu “to bury me”, “my burial”; na bekuadıra “to bury 
them ” ; the verb may have a second verb (used as an adjective or an 
adverb) or a preposition following, in which case the gerundival 
particle a, and the pronouns of the object, are added to the second 
member of the compound: na labu taboana “to lil him without 
provocation "; na bosa vanianggu “to speak to me”. The ordinary 
personal pronouns may follow a gerundival use, the second pronoun 
being used objectively in addition to the suflixed pronoun of the 
object : na tabotaboamiu igau “ to tempt you”. There is no idea of 
the second pronoun being added for the sake of emphasis. A more 
definite object may follow: na rongoviana na bosana “ to listen to his 
words". This gerundival particle a is probably the same as the 
gerundival particle la of Sa‘a, etc., through the loss of L 

It is perhaps because we are accustomed to say in English “ my 
being killed”, rather than “the killing of me” that the Floride 
gerundive was classed by Codrington as both passive and active. But 
the Melanesian method of expression is the second of these two phrases. 


The verb tangomana “to be able ” is used in Florida and Bugotu 
with the gerundival form: iara tangomana na kisuana “ they were 
able to cure him”. The verb lavi bule “to annoy”, "vex", 
“ trouble ", is used with the gerundival particle a after the Bugotu 
fashion, ie. with a pronominal subject: e gua ngge au lavi buleana 
" why do you trouble her ? " There is a single instance in the texts of 
this use in the case of a second verb: ma ra sari taoniana nggaia 
“ and they followed him ”. | 

13. Genitive. A genitive relation is shown (1) by the use of the 
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prepositions ni, +. According to the regular practice in the Solomon 
Island languages, no article is used before the noun which follows the 
genitive prepositions, N? is in common use as a genitive, but à is only 
used in certain phrases: na dale s: bolo “a young pig”; a Dale + 
tinont “ the Son of Man”; na mate + gabu “ the price of blood ” ; na 
bongi 1 vavola " the day of salvation ”. 

In Florida and Bugotu nz is not used with the second of a pair of 
nouns joined by the copula : na ki mi Betidalo ma na mate ": the keys of 
"Hell and of death”; na talugu + scu ma na lapa “ the outside of the 
cup and the platter ”. 

Ni is used after the verbs vuni “to begin ”, liliu “ to change", " to 
turn into ", vuha “to become”. In Sa‘a the verbs for “ begin" and 
* change " are followed by the genizive nt. 

Ni denotes “ purpose ”, as in Sa‘a: te sopou ni vanga “ sitting at 
meat” ; ke kabu ni tunuva “ it will be for an inheritance”; na vatu 
ni matt " a stone for anchoring '- 

(2) By the use of the suffixed pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. sing. 
and plural: na tamana na nggary ™ the father of the child”; ra na 
daledira na prophet “ the children cf the prophets ”. 

(3) By the use of the possessiva noun ni, in the case of persons : 
na sonthalavu na nina a God “ the grace of God”. | 

14. Prefixes to nouns. An instrumental prefix is seen in igaho 
“a digging stick”; gaho “to dig with a stick”; «kara “a baler ”,. 
kara “to bale” ; thalu “ a needle 7, Sa'a halo “ to bore"... 

The prefix tama is used with certain relationship terms to denote _ 
a company or set of people: tarzahogont “relatives”; tamavavine 
“brother and sister”; tamatali " brothers”, “sisters”; tamatau 
means “ husband and wife”, tau ' spouse" ; tamadale “father and 
gon " ; ra na or na lei precedes. The prefix tama occurs also in Bugotu 
and Vaturanga with a similar use. - 

‚15. Suffixes to nouns. See $ II for the noun-suffix a. The suffix 
^i 18 added (1) to nouns to denote a body of people: tamahogoni 
" relatives", hogo "a near relative”; tamavavine, tamavavinem 
- “ brother. and sister", vavine “brother or sister”; na ovu detent ` 
“the Judges ” ; ra na or na lei precedes ` (2) to the cardinal numbers - 
to denote the ordinals: rua“ two”, na ruani “the second”; mà 
appears also as a suffix in the case of certain numerals: na ruana “ the 
second " ; na hangavuluni, na hargavuluna “ the tenth ”. 

16. The reduplication of a noun shows inferiority ` tinons “ man”, 
titinom “image”; tale “ house”, vaevale “ shed’; niu “ coconut”, 
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niuniu “ a wild palm ” ; gotu “a mountain ”, gotugotu “ a little hill”, 
“a heap”; manu “ bird ", maumanu “ insect ”. 

17. Plural. Plurality is denoted by the use of (1) the plural articles 
ra na of persons only, (2) the noun of assemblage lei used of both 
persons and things; see $ 5; and (3) the plur. pronoun, 3rd pers., 
nggaira: nggaira nina mane " his men”; $21. 

Codrington states (ML., p. 525) that ra is used alone to denote 
plurality, and instances ra hogonggu “my brothers", ra kukuadira 
“their ancestors "; but the texts do not bear this out except when 
ra is used with the possessive noun ni, or when ra is used of a number of 
people, with the numerals: ra ninggua na lei nggari ` ra vitu: other- 
wise na is always added to ra. 

The repetition of & noun, with the copula ma, serves to denote 
plurality : na vavata ma na vavata “ generations ". This use is found 
also in Bugotu and Vaturanga. 

Two plural suffixes, gi, ?, are attached to verbs as objects when 
things, and not persons, are in question; see $ 22. When the verb 
ends in 2, gi and not z, is the suffix used: in other cases + is used: 
tara idumigi na vuvulu ni ulumiu “the hairs of your head are 
numbered " ; tara suki potai na limanggu “ they pierced my hands” ; 
te vagar “ like ’’, of many things. 


Codrington’s example (ML., p. 525), na lei tga te subo tara holai, 
shows na lei iga “ fishes ", used as if a singular, te subo “ many ", not 
tara subo, and the plural suffix + added to hola; this 18 because na lei 
aga is used collectively, and this practice is found also m Bugotu ` so 
also with his other example na lei bong: te mai, where na ler bongs 
“nights ” is used collectively with a singular verb, te mar “ comes”. 
This is the general use when the noun is neuter, and 1n the plural. 


In Sa“a * (for gz) is used similarly to Florida gz, +, as a plural object 
of things. 

The suffixes gi, ?, are used also of ordinary plurals: e rua na rongo 
te pile kikigi " two very small shell-moneys ” ; uio? tua “ very good”, 
" that will do ", of many objects ` anggai “ this”, angga gi “ these”. 

A plural noun suffix ni is used of 3rd pers. plur. (of things) with 
certain nouns instead of dira: vula “moon”, “month”, vulani 
“their season”; niulu “ year”, niuluni “ their seasons " ; na sulenr 
“the big ones " ; na pileni " the small ones”. There is a similar use 
of nt in Bugotu, Sa'a, and Ulawa. 

Totality is expressed by udolu (Mota nol), and completion by soko : 
na hulimu udolu "thy whole body”; na udolu “the whole”, “a 
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round thing", “a loaf”; na lei vcvata soko “ all the generations ” ; 
soko tua " finished ” “that will dol"; e ngiha soko “how many m | 
all?” “as many soever ”. 

As Codrington states, lei, a noun of assemblage, conveys by itself 
.the notion of totality : ninggua na Et totobo “ all that I possess ”. | 

18. Gender. To denote gender mane “ male ”, vaivine “ woman”, 
‘are added to the noun: nggari mane “ young man ”, “boy”; a dalei 
Sion vaivine “the daughter of Sior ”. 

19. The word tina “ mother” is used of things that are big: 
na lei tina ns beti maun -“ rivers of living water " ; hala tina “ a high- 
way”; beti “water”, bets tina “river”; pari “ earth”, pari tina 
“mainland” ; na niulu tina “high summer ". This use is found also 
in Bugotu and Sa'a. 


20. Five nouns—hanıı, valei, male, puku,' pile—deserve notice: 
hanu denotes “person, the person who, he, so-and-so”, the . 
personal article a Des? a hanu te mate tua, a Christ sugua " ‘ one 
died, namely Christ”; a hanu is used when a person's name is not 
remembered, Similarly na hanu means “ what is the thing ? ”, “ what 
do you call it ? ", when the name cannot be recalled. Bugotu uses 
hanu in the same way, and Codrington quotes the Oba, New Hebrides, 
hen, heno (M L., p. 134) as the same words, and equates them all with 
the Malagasy heno. In MIL. ., p. 406, Ray has an instance ra sanu 
havui “new things ", in a language of the New Hebrides, where sanu 
is probably the Florida kanu. 

Vater denotes “ thing for doing, place of ", and one may compare 
its meaning wjth that of the Bugotu bah ; it is used with the article 
na preceding. Codrington says that vates is probably the same as the 
Mota vati " place ”. 7. He treats va:ei as “ the object of an action ”, i.e. 
as having a passive sense; his examples are (ML., p. 525) (na) vatei 
sukagi “ a thing sacrificed » ; (na) vatei aroviamami “ the object of the 
pitying of us”, “ we pitiable objeots "; but ‚examples i in the texts do 
not bear out his meanings : na vatei bita wine “ a wine-press "; na valei 
mu C a drink"; na vite sosoni “a thing for giving”, “ tribute 
money "; ma vale) lala bei “ a thing to draw out water with ” ; ; na 
vates talu bulu , a thing (place) to 2ut the lamp on " ; na vatei hevei lee 

‘an offering”; na vates ke ma Fare “a thing for wonder”; na lei 
vates tootoro “ tribulations”; na vates na nia huruadira “a thing to 
accuse them of ”. 

It is evident, then, that (na) vaizi sukagt is “ a thing for sacrificing ”, . 
rather than “a thing sacrificed ” d while (na) vates aroviamamı means 
“the pitying of us”, “to pity us”. As with the gerundival particle a, 
§ 12, the Melanesian ‘mind sees thongs from the active rather than the 
passive point of view. The Sa‘a -eu and the Ulawa lehu mean either 
“ place” or “ thing ", and thus bear a likeness to vates. 

Male is always used with the zenitive + attached, and Codrington 

uotes it as males; it seems to be connected with mala “ place ” 
ugotu matha, Nguns, New Hebrides, malo), and its meaning, with 
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1 added, is “ place of”: na lei malei beku tinoni “ the places of men’s 
burial " ; na malei-kabu “ a place of sitting " ; the article na precedes. 

Puku means “ source”, “ beginning,” “chief,” “real”; the 
suffixed pronoun of possession, 3rd pers. sing., na is added; there 
is a use also of puku as a verb meaning “ to emanate from ”, “ have a 
beginning in ", “ perceive,” “ know,” “understand”: na puku vaka 
“the owner of the ship”; na puku komu “a householder”; vaa 
puku mai “ to come as from a source " ; na puku ni sukagi “ the chief 
priest ” ; na puku nº mana “the source of power", “almighty ” ; 
na puku ni kema “ patriarch” ; na pukuna inau “ for my sake, because 
of me”; na pukuna ke (keri) “therefore”. The frequent use in the 
texts of na pukuna “ because ”, is incorrect, being a mere following of 
the Mota ape, apen. 

Pile is used as noun, verb, adjective ; its meaning is “a little ”, 
“to be little,” “ little ” ; siki pile “ one piece”; siki pilena " a little 
piece of”; siki pile hulina “ the least of his bones”; siks pile totobo 
“a small thing " ; na pileda “ our share”; pipilena “a little”; na 
pileni " small ones " ; na lei pilepile vanga “ small fragments of food " ; 
na nggari pile “a small boy ” ; inau tu sule, igoe to pile “ I am bigger 
than you ”. 


IV. Pronouns 
21. (1) Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb :— 


Sing.l. inau, nau, u. 
2. igoe, 0; goe. 
3. anggaia, nggata. 
Plur. 1 incl. te, gita; a. | 
lexel igami, gami; igai, gai, ai. 
2. igamu, gamu ; igau, gau, au; agau. 
9. anggaira, nggaira ; ara, ra. 
Dual 1 incl. trogita, rogwa. 
lexel. rogami, rogami ; trogai, roga. 
2. wogamu, rogamu ; rogau. 
3. tronggaira, ronggaira, aronggaira. - 
Trial'l incl. tolugita, tolugita. | 
l excl. itolugami, tolugami ; ttolugar, oho, 
2. ttolugamu, tolugamu ; itolugau, tolugau. 
3. ttolunggaira, tolunggaira. 


The dual and trial forms contain the numerals ro “two”, tolu 
`“ three”. The trial number is used of three persons. 

* The initial ¢ of the forms in the first column is detachable. The form 
nau, lst pers. sing., is not in common use: e mua nau hegenggu "I am 
not alone ". The short forms, u, o, and ai, au, are used by themselves 
as subjects without being compounded with the verbal particles je, 


~ 
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ngge a mua tangomana “ why were we not able?” e gua ngge au 
matagu " why are you afraid ? ” at, au may be followed by the longer 
forms, gai, gami, gamu: mai hangavia, mi Bi em mua rigia “ and 
we opened the door, but we did not see him ” ; “thou ” is used 
only in address, e goe / a goe! 

The pronouns of the first column in sing. and plur. numbers are 
followed by the short forms w, o, a, a5, au, compounded with the verbal 
particles ze, ke (the vowel of the particle being elided), in the forms 
tu, ku, to, ko, ta, ete. ` and the prorouns of the second column in the 
plural are followed by the short forms a, at, au compounded with te 
and ke; the forms igat, gai, igau, aau are used as subjects, and the 
. longer forms in each case may be followed by the short forms com- 


pounded with te and ke: e gua gau mia hare “ why do ye wonder at" 


it ? " ágar tar tugunigt “ we declared it”. 


The pronoun a is only used when compounded with te, ke in the 
forms ta, ka; Vaturanga uses it in the uncompounded form ; the 
pronouns %, 0, at, au are compounced with the verbal particles te, kei in 
the forms tu, to, tas, tau, ku, etc. 

There is a certain dislike to using the forms in the 3rd sing. and pl., 


anggara, nggaia, anggaira, nggairc, of things; anggaia, nggaia both 


the meaning “hé that", "the person who," “that which ”" 
they are also used before personal names as imanea, manea are used 1 in 
Bugotu, and aia in Vaturanga: anggaia G God ; na maana nggata 
te maemane “the coming of the r-ghteous one” ; nggaia te kikokiko 
“the deceiver " ; anggata is not used when the preceding word ends in 
a, nggata serving instead. 

- The pronouns inau, sgoe, igita, igamu, gau, nggatra are used as a 
kind of secondary object after the verbs and prepositions to which a 
pronominal object is already attached: samu wau “from, to, 
with, by, you”; see $ 12. The initial vowels of inau, igita, igami, 
igamu, and aronggavra are displaced by mua “not” and sopa 

‘each ” ; $ mua naw , 4 sopa gia. 

The pronouns sau, gau, agau are used as plural vocatives, and 
agau has no other use : o (ko) servesas singular imperative with a verb. 

U, gita, gat, as, gau, ra are suffixed as objects to verbs and 
prepositions ` when used as subjest, igami may be followed by gami, 
and igamu by gamu, and gau by au; the compound forms tai, kat, 
tau, kau always follow tgams (igai: and igamu. 

Ara and ra are used with the numerals, see $ 6; araisa compound 
of a, personal article, and ra; tha personal article a appears also: in 
agau, Fours: for the use of ra-to denote the plural, Beo § D. : 

Ra is used by itself as subject ` ives ra tara hurugo “ where are your 
"pri 1" ra eulitabua “ they bantized him”; ra a, ra gagua “ T 
sai 


T do you not know that my sister hes left me to serve alone?” e gua Pass 
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Ra is used to introduce the subject, as it were, when the verb precedes 
the subject, see $ 5: ma ra vaukolu mai na vure subo “ and a great 
multitude was gathered together ". Ra is used with the verbal suffixes 
te, ke in the forms ta ra, ka ra ; these are usually written in one. For 
ta ra, ka ra, see § 1. 

Ara and ra are used with hei ‘ "who ? " “any one”; arahe, raher 

“who?” “they who," “ whosoever”; ra 18 used Mud the demon- 
stratives int, kers, kiri, to denote the plural: ra int, ara wns “ these ”, 
rakert, rakiri “ those » | 

Nggasra 18 used to denote a plural: nggaira nina vaovarongo “ his 
disciples " ; nggaira na Pharise “the Pharisees”; see § 17. 

Ro “two” 1s used by itself as meaning “ we two ", “you two”, 
“they two”: e gua ngge ro nea eni “ why are you two doing thus ? ” 
and 18 added to the particles te, ke, the vowels of which change to o: 
trogami koro tangomana “we can”; ronggaira toro bosa “they two 
said "; koro tono “ you two go ”. 

Tolugama, tolugat are followed by the form tas tolu, and tolugamu by 
tau tolu, etc. : tolugamu tau tolu kenea “you three searched for him ” ; 
tolunggaira tara tolu tona “ they three went ” 


22. (2) Pronouns suffixed as objects to verbs, and to prepositions 
which are verbs in form :— 


Sing. l. w. Pl. 
2. go. . 
3. a. 3. 7a,9i,9. 


The forms gi, à are used of things only, see $ 17. 


As stated above, $ 21, the longer forms of the pronouns, inau, etc., 
are added as objects in addition to the suffixed pronouns. This is not 
done for emphasis, but 1s the regular use. The pronoun of the 3rd pers. 
sing., a, is used as an anticipatory object, following a verb or a 
preposition ; there seems to be some latitude in this use of a with 
regard to verbs, i.e. it is not always suffixed to verbs, but it is always 
added in the case of prepositions : vanta a Lord “to (him) the Lord ”. 
However, when & transitive verb (ie. one to which the pronouns of 
the object can be suffixed) is followed by another verb, or by a verb 
used adverbially, the pronoun a of the object 1s always added to the 
second. verb as an anticipatory object in agreement with the 
pronominal object: kara vadangitaili leea nggaia “ they will persecute 
him"; te sant kasilau inau “leaves me for good”. In a similar 
way ra is suffixed in the case of the plural. 

In the plural and dual the personal pronouns gia, gami, gar, gamu, 
gau are suffixed as objects; in the dual and trial numbers the forms 
without initial + or a are thus suffixed ; the numerals ro, tolu precede : 
ke nea ro vanigau “will do it to you two”. In the dual and trial 
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numbers the forms of the personal 2ronouns without initial a follow 
the suffixed pronouns of the same person: te bosa vanira tolunggaira 
“ gpoke to the three of them”. 


Certain verbs have the pronouns of the object attached in all persons 
in the singular and plural numbers, 1 in what Codrington calls “a middle 
use"; gaha, gana “to dwell" ; kode “to be in vain”; taga “to be 
lost ” ; vaga “to be like" ^ are thus used : tu mua sama me kodeu “ I 
have not run in vain" ; tara gahara “they dwelt ” ; tara tagara “ they 
were lost". The verb vaga “to be like ” has two uses; the suffixed _ 
pronominal object agrees (1) with te thing (or paron) with which the 
comparison is made; (2) with the person making the comparison, or . 
about whom a comparison 15 made, this being an example of a “ middle ” 
use : (1) te vagara na sheep, “like cheep” ; sve te vagaa na tinont ent 
“what is this person like ? ” “what sort of person is this?” na lei 
totobo vaga raini “things like thesa ” ; kau bei te vagara “ be ye not 
like them " ; te kenera te vagara “ he seeks such as they "; (2) inau tu 
vuha te vagan na Judea °° I became asa Jow”; te vagagau na nons 

“you are like a merchant ” : ma kau vagagau nina mane ni lutu 
* and you shall be like his servant: ` 

Codrington's example {ML., p. 535), te vagagai na dale ni bolo te tona 

sania na tinana “ we are like a young pig whose mother has left us ”, 
' is hardly patient of his translation “ a young Pig is like us ”. Itis rather 
an example of a “ middle " use. 


The suffixed pronoun na, Š 23, mpy be added to vaga, making tho 
word vagana, which means ' very”: a Mary vagana em “this was. 
that very Mary ”. 

There is a double usage also i in connection with the verb ho “ to 
desire, wish”; “heart”, “mind”, “will”: (I) inau tu mua liona ' 
‘€ I do not wish ” ; (2) ee tu mua honggu " I do not wish”; inau 
tu pono honggu na ganiana na vanga "I forgot to eat my food ”. The 
second and third of these examples show a “ middle ” use. 

The Bugotu word hehe “‘ mind ”, * will”, in the compound vanohehe 
“ to desire ”, “wish ”, suffixes the pronouns of $ 23 in agreement with 
the subject: ku vanohehenggu "I desired”. This appears to be a ` 
“ middle ” use. 


23. (3) Pronouns suffixed to nouns to denote possession :— 


` Sing. l. nggu. Pl 1. incl. da. 
2. mu. | . LL excl. mami. 


9. na ` s 2. miu. 
| 3. dia, dia; ni. 


For nouns that do not use these suffixed pronouns see § 8. The forms 
dia, dira are interchangeable, dira being in more common use: ahadia, 
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aladira “ their names "-; 5 latus caledira i © their houses ” ; itadia, 
- Hadira; na bosá canisdira “to speak to them”; but dira ‘and not 
dia is always used when an article and noun follow. Ni is used in the 
case of things ; see § 17. 

These pronouns denote “my, thy", eto. : pr “my son”; 
na mateadira “ their death ”. | 

To express the dual, ro “ two " precedes the noun, the plural forms 
of the suffixed pronoun being used: na ro limadia “their hands” ; 
tolu “three” is used similarly for the trial number. 

As in Bugotu, da is suffixed to verbs in a kind of imperative use, 
where the action proposed is for all those addressed : hageda “ let us 
all go up!” 

Certain verbs have these prepositions suffixed as objects: manaha 
“ to - know by experience ” ; fala “to permit", ho “to desire” 
mana "to be suited to", “to suffice ", tau “to marry ”, gala d 
recognize"; of these manaha and gilala also suffix the pronouns of 
_§ 22, and vaga "to be like" has vagaa, vagana, and vagani. The verb 

utu “to be true ” which is usually in the form utuni, has the forms 
utumu, utum “true for you!” in address. - 

The suffixing of na and dira may convey a genitive idea ` see § 13; 
and na and dira are also suffixed to the prepositions ta, ifa as ordinary 
or as anticipatory objects. 

The personal pronouns of the first column, inau, igita, etc., may be: 
added to nouns (and to the prepositions ta, ita), to which the above 
pronominal suffixes have been added. This seems to be quite an 
ordinary usé, and not done for emphasis: cf. § 22. 

Nouns with ‘these pronouns suffixed, and used as prepositions 
denoting position, are: ligi " beside ”, liligina ‘ by the side of”; 
vuvunga “top”, vuvungamiu “above you”; sara, rurugu “ under- 
neath ", sarana “underneath (it) ”. 

24. (4) Demonstratives: “this”, “here” aent, aini, eni, ini, 
ine), kakeri, ke, keia, anggai ; “that” kem, akeri, ari, kiri; “ these ” 
aini, eni, ini, inei, iri, airi, rairi, rains, nagar gt, anggai gi; “ those” 
keri, kiri, akeri, akiri, rakeri, rakiri. The forms without initial a or 
ra follow the noun or pronoun immediately. 


Codrington expresses a doubt as to whether eni and keri are > singular 
and int, kiri are plural. The texts show ent and kert with double uses, 
sing. and pl., “ this, these,” “ that, those " ; both of them being used 
following "words ending in a vowel otherthan oro; when oro precedes, 
the forms are ins, bt, sing. or pl. These changes are due to euphony. 


+ 
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The demonstratives nggat, anggas appear to be forms of the personal 
pronouns nggaia, anggaia “he”; for the gi of anggat gi see $ 17. In 
general the demonstratives follow à noun or a pronoun immediatel p 

: but those with the prefixes a or ra may be used alone ` nggma ens “ he ” 
“this person”, “this is he”; aeni sugua. * he, this one, indeed e ; 
eni is used with the preposition ta, fa ens " now ”, “ to-day. 


The demonstratives aent, aim, sirt, akeri, akiri, anggas have Gass: . 


prefix; this is the personal artice a; aent means “this person ", 

“ here » "this very”; akeri means that person ”, “ that thing ", 

“ those ” ; akiri has only a plural ; use ` anggar is used of things as well 
as of persons, “this,” “ here”; giis added for the plural and kiri may 

` follow. The forms with initial a may be used at the opening of a sentence. 
Ke is used after ent, int, keri; also after ahes “ who?” “anyone,” 

and anggaia “ he ", and after the verbs ganagana “ to think ”, gilala “ to 
know ”, soko “ to finish ”, gagua “ to speak ” ; also after te vaga “ like”, 

| “ag”, na pukuna “ because of ": te vaga ke “thus”; kegagua ke “ will 
speak thus"; onggaia ke “he”. There is a use of ke to denote a 
preterite : ma rarigia ke “ and (when) they saw him ” ; ta bosa tugua ke, 


* which being translated " ; taho tua ke “never”; na aha itamua ke - 


* thou hast a name ". This is the ke of kers, keia, etc. 
The ka of kakers is used to denote a preterite : tu nggerea tua 4 dama 


ka “which I previously wrote”: te sopou me nongi ka “sat and ` 


begged ” ; ka is also used after ahet “ who ? ” 


A third demonstrative na, which does not figure in the above | 
lists, is used to denote à preterite, or to give emphasis: kw hage loka na” 


“I will enter in "; te taho nina langga na “he has no strength ". 
Bugotu uses the demonstratives na, hs, r$ to denote a preterite. 

-Iri is explanatory : animiu in yours ", I mean " ; anggaira iri 
“these people.” ; kakert means ' these ” as well as “that”. The 
prefix 4 in ím, met, írt is the perscnal article 4, just as the prefix ain 
aens is the personal article 4; renters into the compounds kakeri, kert 
akeri, kiri, akiri, iri, airi, raw, rakeri: airi soko “all these ". The 
simple forms of the demonstratives are ka, ke, ni, ri; the longer forms 
are built up from these with the additicn of the personal articles a; 4 
either singly or together. The simple forms ni, ri do not occur in Florida: 
the former is found in Bee, and U_awa, the latter in Bugotu. 

It will be seen that in several sases the notion of plurality in the 
case of the demonstratives is conferred by the prefixing of the plural 
pronoun ra. 

Codrington quotes na ent “ this “na keri " that”. 


25. (5) Interrogatives: ahes.“ who?” “whose?” ahei didira 


na tiola “ whose canoes are these ?” ahei na ahana “who (what) is , 


his name?” plural rahei, arahei; hava, ha “ what?” “how?” 

The article na precedes ` iver “ where r ” “ how ? ” is used to denote 
“which?” "what? 7: oe te vagaa “what?” “how?” also wia 
“where t” “what?” “how?” The interrogatives are also used as 

indefinites, “ any one,” “ whosoever,” “anything,” * whatever.” 

» 26. (6) Distributives: sopa “eech ”, “every”, “ respectively ”, 

precedes the verb : kara sopa detera " they will be judged separately ” ; 


D a 
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tara sopa gaegahe “they severally shouted” ; sopa is evidently a 
verb, since the form sopangi occurs: bosa sopangi “to speak to each 
and all”. The reduplicated forms are sosopa, sopasopa; tara vahu 
sosopaa “ the only-begotten " ; the texts show a use of sopa preceding 
a noun or pronoun, like the Mota distributive val, but it is doubtful 
how far this use is correct: ta na lei sopa vula " each month”; na 
lei sopa komu sosopa “ every village " ; sopa nggaira “ each of them " ; 
but 2 sopa gita " each of us ”, with sopa intervening between the initial 
4 of the pronoun and the actual pronoun, may well be correct ` sasakat 
"one by one”, “each”; keha, kekeha “another”, “ different”, 
"other"; na keha “ another”, “the rest”; keha is apparently a 
verb meaning “to be apart, away, different”: rahei tara keha 
“others”, “some are different”; hui keha “to remove”; pusi 
keha “to cut off” ; talu keha “to put away”, “forgive”: kehakeha 
denotes “various”: keha is used to denote “one” in a series; 
kehant “the first”; balu “some”, with the article na preceding : 
na balu “ some”, “ certain”, " a few”, “part”, “another”; na balu 
gua na tinoni “ some other people as well " ; ra na balu “ some people ”; 
ki balu " some", “certain people”; balu is evidently a noun, and 
may be connected with the Sa‘a halu “some”; tango “ each” 
precedes the word it qualifies: tango saka “to take individually ”, 
“to give to each”, “one at a time”; te tango sakaira na 
nggehenggehena “each one of them received his work" ; tango rua 
“two at a time " ; tango sakat bongi " each day ”. 

27. (7) Relatives. There are no relative pronouns. Their place 
is supplied by a pronoun of the object suffixed to a verb or preposition : 
anggaira tara bungutia tara tutukua “they look on him they pierce 
him ", i.e. whom they pierce ` vanira nggaira tara haw, mai “ to those 
who are still alive”; ahei ke mua dolovia a hogona te vaevanea ke “ he 
that loves not his brother he has seen him ", Le, whom he has seen. 
The idiom noticed above, § 10, conveys a relative sense: anggaia te 
nggito " he (that) steals’, " a thief ”. 

98. Reflexive: hege “self”, “of own accord”, “alone”, with the 
suffixed pronouns of possession, is used in a reflexive sense: ahet ke 
talu sulea hegena “he that exalteth himself"; me te matea hegena 
“then he killed himself"; tige “of oneself", “alone”, “ of own 
accord ", with the pronouns suffixed, has a similar use. A reflexive 
sense is also conveyed by the use of pulohi “ to return”, " back”, 
following the verb: tau kiko pulohigau “deceiving your own 
selves ”. 
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29. Possessives: ni, ga. These are nouns and are used with the ` 
pronouns of possession suffixed, a being added in lst and 2nd pers. 
ging.: ninggua, nimua, nina ;- ganggua, gamua, gana. The plural 
forms are dida, nimami, nimau, didia, didira in the case of ni, and 
gada, gamami, gamiu, gadira in the case of ga. The article na may 
precede. 

The forms dida, didia, didira are irregular, the n of ni apparently 
being replaced by d, and it was suggested in the author’s Vaturanga 
grammar that didira (the Vaturanga form also) might be a reduplica- 
tion of dira (see Š 23 for the forms), rather than a change from nidira, 
as Codrington postulated, there being no known instance in the 
Solomon Islands of a change from a to d. Also a further suggestion was 
made, viz. that dida (the Vaturanga form also) might be a reduplicated 
= of da, the vowel being changed to correspond with the + of gia, , 

ron. lst pers. pl. incl. These suggestions were founded on the 
fact that the forms mama, miu, diva exist in Vaturanga, being used as 
suffixed pronouns of possession; while dida ıs used like the similar 
form in Florida. It may be suggested also that didia of the Florida 
forms is a reduplication of dia. It may be that the form didia is due to ` 

the loss of r. 

The possessive nt denotes (1) "my", “ mine”, ete. ; (2) “for my 
part”, etc. In the first case the possessives precede, in the second they ` 
follow, the noun: na ro didia (didira) na bosa " the words of the two ` 
of them " ; tara tona didira “ they went for their part ”. 

There is a set of pronouns containing ni and having the personal 
article a prefixed ; aninggua, anima, anina, adida, animami, animi, 
adıra (adidira), which precede the noun and mean “ mine”, “ for me 
to do”: animua a God “ thy God”. LT 

Het ob Muse to eat DRE also with the words denoting | 
“friend”, “enemy”, “clan”, “neighbour”, “belt”, “earth”, 

“ shield " “ sickness " " oet > “death”; the ario] na a 
precede: na gana bets “kis water to drink” ; na gamua ma vanga 
“your food " ; na ganggua na levu ni mate “my enemy " ; na gadira 
na pari “ their garden-ground " ; gadira na vahagi " their sicknesses ” : 
gadira na tidalo “ their ancestral gkosts ” ; na gadira na mate “their . 
deaths " ; ro na gada na kema “ our two clansmen " ; gadira na tako ` 
* their shield ” ; see § 8. 

Codrington quotes a further form, ke; it appears to be used like 
ga, but is not in common use. 


V. ADJECTIVES 
90. The adjectives follow the noun ; and, in general, all words 
used as adjectives are in a verbal form, i.e. they are used with the 
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verbal particles te, ke; they thus form a predicate. Certain words, 
however, are used as pure adjectives, i.e. they are not used necessarily 
with a verbal particle, e.g. uto “ good”, dika “ bad”, sule “big”, 

pile “little”: na nggari pile “a small child”; na manga sule “a 
great voice”; na parako vaolu ma na pari vaolu “ a new heaven and 
a new earth”; na mane uio “a good man”. Stress is laid on the 
adjectival character of a word by the use of the verbal particles te, ke, 
the forms tara, kara being used when the sense is plural. 

31. (1) Adjectival suffixes : ga, a ; ga is added to nouns and verbs ; 
its use with verbs is the more extensive and may be considered as one 
of the most characteristic features of the Florida language. It is added 
also to foreign words ` leven " leaven ”, leveniga “ containing leaven ” ; 
halautu “ road ”, halautuga “ having roads” ; beti tinaga “ possessing 
rivers"; kuliga “having ears”; gotuga “hilly”; tarungaga 
“espiritual”; horu “to go down, be deep”, horuga “deep”; 
dato “ to go up ”, datoga " high " ; vanga “ food ”, vangaga “ fruitful " ; 
rua “ two", ruaga “ second ”. 

A is added to verbs and nouns, but more frequently to verbs: 
hat, hara “always”: ktkt, kikia “little”; uto “to be good"; 
utoutoa “ well" ` maemane “to be straight ”, maemanea “ straight ” ; 
oto “a branch”, otootoa “with branches". This a is probably ga 
through the loss of g. 


In the texts there is à tendency to use the termination ga as an 
ending of the verbal noun: na vooga “ignorance”; ra na pukuga 
“the wise”; na tabuga “holiness”; na ovu ni kulaga “a company 
of friends " ; na vater liulioga “pleasures”. This appears to be a 
copying of the noun ending va in Mota (from which the trans- 
lations were made); but the usage may conceivably be established and 
become permanent. 


As in Vaturanga, there is a sporadic use of verbs as adjectives, the 
suffix li being added : ngasili " firm”, mamavali “heavy”. There are 
several instances in the texts of an ending ha which is sometimes verbal 
and sometimes adjectival or nominal: ngarangaraha “to cry " (Sa‘a 
ngara); kauha “firm”, kau “to be fixed”, “fast”; paupangguha 
“ joints ”, panggu “to join”. This may be an equivalent of ga, since 
ha is the equivalent in Vaturanga of the Florida ga (the adjectival 
ending quoted above) and ha is used as a verbal noun ending in 
Vaturanga. 

(2) Adjectival prefixes: ka, ma, ta, tata, tapa, tava; the adjectival 
prefix ka is not in common use, and the only instance in the text is 
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kaluba " loosed ", luba “to loose”. Bugotu texts also furnish a single 
instance, kamoto “ broken " (Mota -not, Sa‘a mou), though there is no 
word moto “to break” in Bugotu. The Vaturanga texts also furnish 
"a single instance, kapili “to roll over”, pili “to tum”. In ML, 
p. 169, Codrington refers to this prefix ka, and on p. 187 he states that 
it is found only in Fiji; but the three instances above, though 
isolated, are examples of the adjectival prefix ka im those three 


languages. 
In MIL., p. 382 (49), there occurs the word kalili “round about”, 


“round”, in a language of the New Hebrides. This kalili is evidently . 


the Florida and Bugotu kohh, wish a similar meaning, kh “to go 
about", a common Melanesian word, and occurring in Bugotu. The 
ka of kalili will then be an adjectival prefix, altered to ko in Florida 
and Bugotu. 

It is more than probable that ‘a, the Sa‘a and Ulawa adjectival 
prefix, is for ka and not for ga, as stased in the author's Sa‘a dictionary ` 
hali “to break off”, ‘ahali ‘ broken off”; holo “to cross”, ‘akolo 
* across ", etc. 


The prefix ma is seen in manggois “ broken ", nggots “to break ” ; 
ta denotes condition or spontaneity ; ; taboha “ burst ”, boha “ to burst " ; 
tavukesi “ ‚open ' >, vuke “to open”; tata is a reduplication of ta; 
tatahaliu “ continually ", “ straight on”; tapa is seen in tapataligu 
“to go round about " ; tapatuguru “to rise up ”, “stand up ", with 
a notion of spontaneity ; tava denotes spontaneity ; ; tavatogs “° to fall 
off spontaneously ", “to be loosad ”. 


32. Comparison of adjectives. A simple statement may convey 
an idea of comparison ` anggaia te sule, igoe to pile “ he is bigger than 
you”; the preposition ta, da “from”, is used in comparisons: a 
Manoga te sule ta a Laukona “ Manoga is bigger than Laukona ” 
vule “to be great” is also used in comparisons: migamu tau mua 
haba vulera “ are you not much greater than they ?” The verb vaa 
“to go” is also used in comparisons: te lada vaa “ more glorious ” ; 
te haba vaa tatana na vanga na vola “the life is more than meat" ; 
tara subo vaa tadira tara diki ‘ they were more in number than the 
first" ; see § 40. 

The adverb ngangata “very” is used of degree and expresses a 
superlative ; it follows the verb: inau tu tangitangi sule ngangata “ I 
cried very much”. The adjective bio “small” is added to mile 
“little ", “small”, to increase its force: pile kikia “too small", 
“very small”, “least”. 


pr} 
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VII. VERBS 


33. Verbal particles. The verb in Florida is conjugated by means 
of (1) verbal particles used simply; (2) verbal particles compounded 
with pronouns; any word used with either of these two methods of 
conjugation is a verb. The verbal particles, simple or compounded, 
precede the verb; and in the simple form they may be used without 
a subject. 

The particles in use are e, te, ke, of which e is without temporal 
signification, while £e is used of present or general time, and ke is used 
of the future or in conditional sentences. The particles precede the 
verb immediately. 

The particle e is employed of 3rd pers. sing. only, and is not used 
with a subject, but is used impersonally : e uto, me uto “it is good ” ; 
e utum “it is true”; e taho “it is not”, “no”, “nothing”; e mua 
“it is not”; e soko “it is finished " ; e vagaa “it is like” ; e gua 
“ how * " it is used in the phrases e gagua, e a “ saying ”, of reported 
speech; also it is used with all the numerals from two to ten: 
e rua “two”; e ngiha “how many?” The copula ma “and” is 
compounded with the verbal particle e in the form me, and is used 
thus to carry on the tense significance even when the tense of the 
preceding verb is past, the subject not being further expressed: 
ma nggaia te rugu horu me sari taonia “ and he went out and followed 
him" ; ke vaa me vaa “ it will go on and goes ”, Le. for ever. Bugotu 
has a similar usage, though it was not recorded in the author's Bugotu 
grammar. For this use see ML., p. 173. 

The particle te may be used without a subject, (1) in the phrases 
te a, te gagua “saying”, used of reported speech, te vaga “ like”, 
“as”; also in the idiom referred to above, $ 10; (2) with adjectives : 
te subo “many”; and with the negatives £e taho, te mua " not" ; 
otherwise it is used with a singular subject in the ordinary way: 
ma nggaia te rugu horu " and he went out” ; it is also used in the case 
of things: na lei beti te obo pungusta “ the waters overwhelmed it ” ; 
see § 17. 

The particle ke is used without a subject, (1) in the phrases ke a, 
ke gagua “saying”, of the future; ke gua “how?” ke gua mga 
** when ?” ké vitu, etc., of numbers, in a conditional use; ke vaa me 
vaa " for ever”; ke taho “it will not be”; otherwise it is used with 
a singular subject in the ordinary way : ma nggaia ke hulira “ and he 
shall lead them” ; ke is used to denote the imperative, and also in 
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conditional sentences ; see §§ 34, 35. It is also used in cases where the 
present tense would be employed in English: na limana ke perou 
. "the hand of him that betrays me” ; ahei ke dolovia a hogona “ he 
‚that loveth his brother ”. 

Both te and ke are compounded with the short forms of the personal | 
pronouns v, o, a, ai, au in the forms tu, to, ta, tai, tau, ku, ko, ete., 
the vowel of the particle being elided. The forms in the 3rd pers. 
. plural are ta ra, ka ra. All of these compounded forms may be used 


alone as the subject without a further pronoun preceding; but, - 


ordinarily the longer forms of the pronouns are used preceding the 
compounded forms: gita ka hangga taga igita “we are about to’ 
perish ”. The particles te and ke are used together, te preceding and 
merely strengthening ke, and the sense is future or conditional ; also 
the compounded forms are used together, tu ku, to ko, ta ka, ta kai, 
ta kau, with ta kara, to koro as the forms for 3rd pers. plùr. and dual, 
the sense being as above. | 

This use of the two particles together is an ordinary use, and is not 
done for emphasis; it occurs more frequently in conditional 
sentences, etc. 

It will be seen from the above that Codrington’s treatment of 
tu, ku, ta; ka, etc., as mere verbal perticles will not stand, and that it is 
incorrect to speak of “vowel changes of the verbal particles" in 
Florida. The Florida verbal particles belong rather to the third list 
of verbal particles in ML., p. 172, viz. those variable by reason of 
coalescence with the pronoun. 

A definite past is denoted by the use of tua following the verb 
immediately. This tua is the Ulawa-ua “ yet”, “ still,” the Mota tuai - 
“ old”, and the Indonesian tuwa : uto tua“ enough ! " “ that will do ! ” 
soko tua “ finished”; e taho tua “never”, “not at all ? ; e tolu tua 
na bongi “three days already " ; anggaia te hage tua ta na vale " he 
has gone into the house" ; tua also denotes finality and emphasis, 
like the Sa‘a particle ‘oto, which is used of a definite past: me taho ` 
. vaho tua na punt “no darkness at al" ; na tidalo tua “itisa ghost!” ; 
kau mua tangomana tua na hage.“ you shall not be able to enter"; 
mau tu taho tua “I shall never" ; anggaia tua “his very self”; ia 
na bona ni bongi iua keri “ at that very hour”. . 

The demonstratives na, ka, ke are used to denote 8 preterite, 
gee § 24. - | ` 

34.- Imperative. For the imperative the verb is either used alone 
and without a pronominal subject, or else it is used with the pronoun 
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of the 2nd'pers. sing. or plur., ‘either singly or compounded with the 
verbal particle ke: tuguru, o tuguru “ arise.” kau kabu uto “ fare- 
well 1" ko rugu horu “ go outl” kau tona keha “ depart ye!" 

35. Conditional. A particle ke denotes likelihood, probability, 
supposing, if, possibly ; it occurs at the end of the sentence, and the 
verbal particle ke may be used at the beginning of the sentence: 
ahei ke dolovia a kulana ke “ whosoever loves his brother ” ; the con- 
junction ngge also denotes “ if", and is followed by the verbal particles 
ke, te ke, see $ D2; ngge may precede a conditional sentence, ke being 
added at the end. 

A simple statement may convey a conditional sense, the verbal 
particle ke being used: ke lona “ if he wills” ; ke talanggu a God “ if 
God allows me”; mu ku mua inuvia “ except I E it”; the 
particle te may. precede : te ke vahagi “if he be sick” ; 1gamu kau 
rongovia na mangana taent “you, if you hear his voice to-day". 
Bugotu also uses a verbal particle da, with a future meaning, to 
denote “if”. , 

36. Dehortative. The dehortative is bes " do not!” " shall not" ; 
ko bei matagu “ do not fear!” ma kara bei pukugita “ and they shall 
not khow us”; na mane ke bei tona sania a tauna “let not a man 
leave his wife”; be also means “lest”, the conjunction nggea 
* haply " being usually added : -kara bei nigita kabalagi " lest they be 
offended in us” ; ke bet pungi nggea " lest it be darkened " ; bei... 
nggea also conveys the notion “ must not”. 

sania means “ do not” :, sania soo “let be | ke sania “ let it not 
be so”. The verb sani means “ to leave ”, “‘ omit’’, “ reject". 

: 37. Negatives. The negative used with verbs is mua ; it precedes 

the verb immediately. The verbal particles e, te, ke are all used with 
mua: e mua giia ta dolovia “ it is not that we love him ” ; inau tu 
mua nggaia “I am not he”; igamu kau mua mai tanggua “ ye will 
not come to me?’ ; mua comes between the artioles na, a, and the noun 
or pronoun or gerundive: a mua Lord; a mua Dalena a David eni ? 
na mua males lima “ not man’s handiwork ”. There is a similar use of 
the negative bot in Bugotu.. Mua also divides the separable vowel prefix 
from the pronouns ` š mua nau; a mua et 

The negative verb taho “ not to be", “no ”, is used with mua to 
denote “ must be”, “not fail”: ma Aneta gua ku mua taho na 
laviadira mai " and them also I shall not fail to bring" ; ke mua taho 
sik$ soosodo ke topora " and there was every chance of their EE 
into danger ”. 
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Mua, like the Mota negative gate, is used as an exclamation, 
‘how |” e mua vaolu na tutunggu mi tarat em “ what a new teaching 
is this!” na mua utoutoni vaho na *uadira “ how beautiful are their 
feet |’? This use is not found in the Bugotu and Vaturanga languages. 

98. Illative. The illative is ngge ; see $ 52. 

39. Verbal prefixes. The causat-ve prefix is va, which is used with 
verbs and means " to make”, “cause to be”; the use of va makes 
transitive an intransitive verb: merara “to shine”, vamarara “to 
cause to shine ", “ to make light ". It is also prefixed to verbs that are 
already transitive in form: valadaragim “to proclaim ”, “ extol ” ; 
vaguruvagint “to dispute with ”. e 

There is a use of the causative prefix va with numerals, denoting 
“times”: vavitu “seven times ”. 

40. Auxiliary verbs. The verb vaa is used as an auxiliary. In 
itself vaa means “ to go”: na komu-tara vaa ngaa " the village where 
they were going ” ; vaa rigi " to go and see ”, used as a preposition of 
motion towards ; ngge (ke) vaa me vas “ goes on and on "*, “ forever”; 
This eaa is used (1) before verbs as an auxiliary : vaa sara “ to goto" ; 
vaa tona “to go”; vaa hage “to enter”; vaa dato “to ascend ” ; 
vaa riti “to go reach”, “to reach ** ; (2) after verbs, continuing the | 
action, with the meanings “ further "7 “ more” ; ke mua nia pulugamu 
vaa “ will he not much more clothe you ? " ko vetenagam: vaa ta na ovu 
ni bolo “ send us away into the herd of pigs" ; kau duiuvia vaa a God 
“draw nigh to God”; murina vaz “afterwards”; (3) to denote 
comparison, more, rather: anggata te mana vaa (statana) “ he is more 
powerful (than he)”; te lada vaa “more renowned"; te uto vaa 
“more blessed ". There is no similar use of the verb meaning “ to go ”’ 
in the Bugotu language, but, as will be seen in the next paragraph, the 
use of vaa in Florida corresponds to that of ba in Vaturanga. 

À second word baa, probably meaning “ to go ”, is also used as an 
auxiliary, preceding the verb: ahei ke baa gahaa itanggua “ whosoever 
abides in me"; mahei te ke baa mai rigigau “ whosoever comes to 
you”; ngge ko baa taulagi ke “ but if thou marry " ; ngge to ko baa 
tangomana “ but if thou canst’. This baa (spelt ba in the texts) is used 
also in Vaturanga as an auxiliary verb, and its meaning is “to go”, 
e.g. ke ba me ba “for ever ”, which may be compared with the Florida 
ke vaa me vaa. 
Codrington (ML., p. 537) treats baa (ba) under “ Conjunctions ", 


and says it 18 an &dverb rather than a conjunction, adding that at times 
it must be translated “if”; but his examples are not consistent with 
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the above examples of the use of baa as an auxiliary: (1) ngge kau ba 
gilalai na les totobo int, ngge kau nia tonggotonggo kau ba kabarigi “if you 
know these things you will rejoice if you do them ” ; the first “if” is 
supplied by the opening word ngge ; the second is contained in the word 
kau (see § 35), and ba is used as an auxiliary, the second ngge having an 
Ulative force; (2) ahei te ke ba hovenggu “ whoever rejects me ”, is a 
simple statement, te ke conveying a conditional sense, while ba 
strengthens the verb. i 


Talu “to put”, " assign ", is used before verbs as an auxiliary : 
talu sule “to exalt” ; talu sapa "to embark on a voyage”; talu 
tugu “to exchange”; talu utum “to believe”; talu tagaa “to be 
Jost”; talu murs, talu pile “to be humble". The same use of tale 
obtains in Vaturanga and Bugotu. 

Vuha “ to produce ”, “bear fruit", ' become”, is also used as an 
auxiliary verb following polo “until” : polo kau vuha rigia “ until 
you see it”; vuha is also used as an auxiliary like baa, vaa: mi 
taem tau vuha manahana nggaia " and now you know him" ; 4 taeni 
to vuha bosa tate “now thou speakest plainly” ; ne “to do”, “do to”, 
“make ", has an applied meaning: mea na bosa “to do (i.e. say) a 
word "*, “to speak " ; mue te nea na gilala “ and how does know ” ? 
i.e. “and how shall he know ?”’ See also ni below. 

The prepositional verb ni. Certain verbs are preceded by the verb 
^, the pronouns of the object being suffixed: ns sika “to hate”; 
ni gugu, nt tangs “to cry about”; ni maa “to be ashamed of”; 
migo hugu “to deny thee”; ma huru “to accuse him of”; mira 
vaiu “to name them”; nia lunggu “to be tired with it”; mia 
tangomana “ to be able to do it”; nt tarai “ to talk about” ; ni vetena 
“ to give a command concerning ^; the last two verbs are transitive, 
but the others are intransitive, and ni supplies the transitive force. 
This usage occurs also in Bugotu. 

It is probably this same n? which is used as a preposition of accom- 
paniment, “with”: ni vaa “to go with”, nira vaa “to go with 
them”; ngge nigi mai na rongo “then he brought the money"; 
kau nigi mate na palumiu “ you will die of your sins " ; tara ma kokolu 
* they gathered together about it ”. 

There is a further use of ni meaning “ to do”, “do to”: nia na 
bosa “to say”; ma totobo inau tu nigi “the things which I do"; 
mara nigi e vati na tunuva “ and they made four portions of them ” ; 
ivei te nia “how do ?”’ “ how ? " tu nia na doloviamiu “ I have loved 
you”. 

42. Reciprocal prefix. The reciprocal prefix is vei, veivet; the 
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transitive verbal suffixes gi and 4 may be added to the compound verb,, 
gt being used when the verb ends in 4. The verb in its complete form, 

prefix, verb, transitive suffix, is not transitive, and may denote 

relative action as well as positive reciprocity : veidolovigi “ to love one 

another ", na veidolovigt " mutual love”; vetarovi “ to be merciful ”, 

na veiarovi " mercy " ; vestuiturige “to tread on one another ”. 

43. The verks gagua, a: gacua denotes properly “to do", 
“ doings ”, hence “ to say” (cf. Sa‘a te "do", “ say”); it is composed 
of ga + gua, where gua =“ how?’ (agua is used of reported speech, 
and is of frequent occurrence. It comes at the end of the sentence, 
with the verbal particles e, te, ke, or with tara, kara : e gagua “ saying", 
“said he”; tara gagua " said the7 ”. When its meaning is “ say ” 
gagua is not used in the Ist pers. plural; when it means “ do” it is 
used with all persons: pe ke mua gagua ke “ if it were not so”; ivei 
tara gagua “ how do?” "by what means ? " ma na gagua “ and the 
rest" “what not"; na lei gagua “doings”, “things”; aher toe, 
ngge o gagua " whom makest thou thyself ? " te gagua (em) “thus”, 
“ like this 7, “ namely ”, " that is”, “ meaning ”. 

A means “ do ", " say ”, and is used of reported speech, occurring 
at the end of the sentence. It is used freely, but always of the 3rd 
pers. sing. or plural only: e a “saying”, “said he”; wei te a 
“how ?” “how will it be?" Theforms used are ea, tea, ke a, te ke a, 
ra a: ma na hava tamami, ra a “what is that to us? said they” ; 
a is probably the ga of gagua through the loss of g. Both a and gagua 
occur in Bugotu, with similar mean-ngs and usages, but the exception 
noted above in the case of gaguz does not occur in Bugotu. In 
Florida there is no sign of quotat.on before the words quoted, but 
Bugotu uses e a. The Bugotu gua, of quotation, does not occur in 
Florida. 

44, Verbal suffixes. The suffixes which are added to verbs to 
make them transitive are :— 


(1) Simple: gi, hi, 4, h, mi, ni, ngi, ri, si, ti, vi; la. 


vonu “to be full”, vonun “to fill”. 

tangs “to wail ”, tangihi “to ‘wail over ”. 

kapu “to close ", kapus “ to close over ", kapuri “ to shut tight ”, 
make firm ". j 

hage " to enter”, hageli “to go on board a canoe ". 

sono “to swallow ", sonomi “to swallow something ". 

sua “ to remove ", suani " to be carried by a current ”. 

savu “ to cress ”, savungi “ to add to ", “ fulfil." 

hina “to shine ", hinari “to shme on”. 
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rama “ to'beat ”, ramust “to beat a person ”, “ SC . 
luba “to cease » , lubati “to loose ”. 
inu “to drink >” inuvi “to drink something ”. 


The suffixed! ' pronoun of the object is not necessarily added to the 
transitive form,ibut it is always added to any adverb or supplementary 
verb which immediately follows. This is the Bugotu usage also. 

. The suffix la is used by itself, as in Bugotu, to give a transitive 
force to a verb; in both languages the only instance in the texts of 
such use is dika `‘ to be bad ”, dikala “to harm ” ; but the compound 
forms in Florida given below prove the -use of la as a verbal suffix. 
The compound suffix vagini is added to la, making a suffix lavagini; 
which is always transitive: gahe “‘ to shout ”, gahelavagini “ to shout 
at"; kau “to be fast”, “stuck”, kaulavagini “to retain ”, “ make 
fast"; tate “tô appear ”, tatelavagins “to make manifest ”. 

The verb nggunalavi (ngguna “to be disturbed in mind ") shows 
the suffix vi added to la. 

For another use of the suffix li see $ 31; na vahagitaili “ hardship ”, 
(vahági “to be ill " occurs in the texts). 

(2) Compound: hagi, hagim ; kagi, kagini ; lagi, lagi; magi 
magma ; ngagint ; ragi, ragini ; sag ; vagi, vagini. 

These suffixes convey a definite transitive force to the verb, and 
may be regarded as transitive suffixes proper, i.e. the pronouns of the 
object are regularly attached to them; but the shorter forms (like 
the similar forms ha‘s, la‘s, etc., in Sa'a) may be used intransitively. 
There seems to! be no difference in use between the longer and the 
shorter forms, each of them has a transitive force, and the meaning 
of the verb is the same, whichever suffix is used. 


kia " to laugh ” , kiahagi, kiahagini “to laugh at ”. 

kana “ to be hostile ", kanahagr, kanahagim “ to be hostile to ”. 

havu “ to, scatter ", havukagi, havukagins " to scatter s 

tau " „to marry ” , taulagi, taulagins "' to marry ” 

pari." to take an oath ” » paringagini ` ‘to revile ” 

poli ? “ to plait ”; ipolisagins ^ to do from side to side ” 

tala " to permit ", talamagi , talamagini “to consent ”, “ agree to ”. 

tao “ to incline n taom ° ; to follow ”, taoragi “to stoop " , taoragini 
* to overturn ”. ` 

tuguru “ to stand ” d “to cause to stand ” , fuguruvagini 
“to raise up” | : 


A suffix gini appears in varavagins “ to ben against", varava " to 
lean”; and in sulupagini “to sheathe ", sulupa “to go into”; tat, 
taili appear as suffixes: vadangi “ to suffer >, vadangitas, vadangitaili; 


- 
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vahagi “to be sick”, vahagitaili “to be ill of”. The suffix kagi is 
used as a participial ending (like ha‘s in Sata) : dam “to be daylight ”, 
damhags “till daylight ", “to keep awake all night ” ; ; bongi “to be 
dark", bongihagi “ all day”, “till rightfall ”. 

45. Reduplication of the verb. The verb is reduplicated in three 
ways: (1) by the omission of the middle consonant: bongi, boibongi ; ` 
“this is the usual practice with words of two syllables; (2) by the 
doubling of the first syllable: gilak “to know", gigslala; (3) be ` 
the doubling of the whole word: hegu, huguhugu ` this is a practice 
with words of two syllables. | 

Some verbs use a twofold method of reduplication ` sopou “ to sit’ "s 
soposopou (irregular), sosopou ; pile “to be little”, piepie, ECH | 
The effect of reduplication is to Increase the sense of frequency of the 
action or to intensify the meaning. 

Codrington considers the first mathod of reduplication to be the 
normal use, but the texts show rathar that the second method is the 
more common ; this may be due, however, to incorrectness of spelling, 
e.g. titili instead of ph, = - 

46. Passive. There is no passive form of the verb ; but a passive - 
sense is conveyed (1) by the use of ta and ka (see § 33), 1.e. of the personal 
pronoun a compounded with the verbal particles te, ke; the use of 
the first person denoting the participation of the audience with the . 
speaker: ma ka mua tangomana na sdumiadira “ we shall not be able . 
to number them”, Le. they cannot be numbered ; ngge ta ka lavwa 
ma na bosa uto "then shall we receive them with blessings”, i.e. ` 
they be blessed; ma na vangana na mamina: nc na 
mabo “and the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace”; `ta bosa 
tugua ke “ being translated”; (2) Ey the use of the verbal particles — . 
te, ke without & subject, i.e. vaio due: ke net kalei “ it will . 
be fulfilled " ; me te mavatigami " and we are oppressed ” ; tetalana ' 


ta “it is given to him; (3) by the use of tara, kara, the verbal - | 


particles compounded with the persoral pronoun ra, i.e. by the employ- 
ment of active forms: kara vatugo nia a Kephas “ thou shalt be called 
Cephas"; te vaga tara arovigam “as we have obtained mercy”; 
tara vulitabua “he was baptized". The first method is peculiar to 
Florida ; the second is found also in Mota, and the third in Sa‘a. 

AT. Thesentence. The subject is usually at the'end of the sentence, - 
though not necessarily so: te hangga hu na aho “when the sun was 
setting " ; the subject, if plural and in the 3rd person, is often preceded | 
` by the pronoun compounded with the verbal particle : tara kochorua ra _ 
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na Magoi “ the wise men mocked him " ; tara mua holo aham ra na 
vure “ the Gentiles do not name them ”. 

There is a very great use of the copula ma in Florida (and Bugotu), 
the sentences being co-ordinate and not dependent. Equivalents of 
“when " and “ while ” are thus not required, and there is no proper 
equivalent for ' when"; but the adverb soo carries the idea of 
“while”: nggatra soko tara tona ngge nggenggera, ma a Kurenius te 
haba "they all went to be enrolled, and (when) Cyrenius was 
governor”; na tangi ma na nggwinggiri liwo, ma kau rigira . . .. 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth and (when) you will see . . ." ; me 
bosa vavagaha vanira nggara te rigira “ he spake a parable to them when 
he saw them " ; te ke gahaa mua “ while he still abode" ; me te nulavi 
“and (when) it was dark”; ke roropo “when it was morning"; 
ma na mastana, mas “ and his coming ”, i.e. when he is come; te koli 
“as he lay”. 

48. The anticipatory object. The pronouns of the object, 3rd 
person, a and ra, are used as anticipatory, or extra, objects of verbs 
and prepositions: vania a tamana “to his father”; vanira na tinoni 
“to the men”; tara vuivuma na nggenggere em “they began this 
writing ”. 

As stated in $ 21, an anticipatory object is not always employed with 
a transitive verb. The use of an anticipatory object is general in the 
languages of the Central and South-East Solomon Islands. 


VII. ADVERBS 


49, Time: mua “yet”, “still”, “again”, of repetition; 
follows the verb; used following mua “not”, to signify “never”: 
ke mua durakea mua “ shall never be destroyed”; got “again”, of 
repetition ; precedes the verb, and carries the notion of “ change ” ; 
it is followed by gua “also”; gua “also”, “again ”, of addition ; 
follows the verb ; after the customary Melanesian usage gua follows the 
second member of a couplet where “ also " would not be used in English: 
na balu...na balu gua “some... others”; daki “ first” precedes 
the verb ; iua “ already ” follows the verb, and is used as a preterite ; 
polo, riti, ritini “until”; these are verbs, and the verbal particles te, 
ke follow ` vaho “then ”, “ thereupon ”, “indeed ” ; hasan explanatory 
use, or gives emphasis; precedes or follows the verb; no verbal 
particle accompanies raho, but ngge may precede or follow, and no 
pronominal subject is used necessarily; taent, 4 taem “now”, “ to- 
day”; ngge eaa, ngge gua “to-day”, of time to come; ke dam, 
dasdans “ by day ” ; ke bongi, boibongi “ by night " ; + dania, ni dama 
* formerly " ; sakeragi “ to rise up " is used meaning “ then, straight- 
way ”, and serves as a connective; soo “if”, " whether" (Lau so): 
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800 AU, 800 nggatra * whether I, or they ” ; nggea “ thereby ” “ there- 
with "  withal "; follows the dehortative bei ; also denotes “ haply ”, 
` perhaps " ; 800 nggea " haply ”, 2, “perhaps”; ta na bule, lakamua 
^ haply " ; $ nola “ yesterday ” ; i kise, ta na ngiha “ bye and bye ” 
VW “when ?” “at some futurs time”, “ bye and „bye es ; valiha 
e third day on ", " day after to-morrow ” ; 4 fopo' ‘to morrow ” 
+ ropo, valiha “ the third day on ”,“ bye and bye ” ; fopo gana, puipungi 
gana “ early à in the morning” ; "roropo ‘ ‘morning ° '; vu ns tolu “the 
third day on”; vu nt vati “the fourth day” (Marau Sound, 
Guadalcanal, pui “ day”); te bone hau “ midnight”; haulagi “ of 
old "^, “ formerly "y hau “to be far off " ; ha " recent a 
Place: í am, + nei “here”; à ane “ there " ; ever ‘ where ? ” 
“what t” “ wherever ”, eget anywhere" ; wet „where ? T” how Y >“ by 
what means?” “what?” “anywhere”, “somewhere”; via 
“where?” “what?” “how?” = somewhere ” ; kaken, EE ag 
“there”; + kokou “up”, “above”, “on top”; + sara, $ can “ out- ` 
side ", “down”; + longa “ landwards (from sea)”, “north”; lau 
* ghorewards (from land) ", “ south " ; the use of longa, lau as meaning 
“north " or “ south" necessarily changes according to whether the 
speakers live on the east or the west coast of the island ; boko “ west u: 
= Ba sunset"; uh" above u ulu ^ south ” ; ga ° : up", “east” 

S hither ^ ; nggatu " away ” ; dato, hage " up” ; hore‘ ‘down ” 
er dá there ”, 2, “where”, « thence ”, “ there i is” , “ there was”, 
“ thereby ”, “ thus e ; follows the verb. 
` Manner: lee “ merely ", ”, “entrely”, “just”, “very”; lea 
“only”, “ merely”; soo continues the action and means “ keep on 
doing ”, “still”, “further ”, “ while”, “only”, “ merely” ; 1t follows the 
word which it qualifies : inau soo “it is only I"; ma tara vanga 800 

* while they were eating ” ; 144800 “still”, “only”, entirely”; used 
of conditional affirmation “ granted that ef follows the verb; vaga, 
te vaga “like”; see $ 22; te vagas im ° “thus ? : ivia te vaga, $ves te 
vaga “ how ? ” e gua (ngge) “how?” “why?” o gua “how is it that 
you t” “how are you?” soko “ finished " ; mate “to be dead ” is 
used as meaning ' * quite ", “ very ” ; beto mate ` * quite quiet”; uto 
mate “very g "5 engiha ' "how many 1" also indefinite ; s ria 
soko “ how many soever ` " ; tovongo “ haphazard ”, “to no purpose ", 
* waste”, “ lightly " ; precedes the verb ; kolu di together ”, ” wit e 
kolu, sonskolu, sakai sonikolu " together ”. 


50. Negative. The negative adverb is taho “ not to be”, “no”; 
taho tua " certainly not”; taho tuc akeri " not that!” “ certainly 
not | ” ke taho, te ke taho “is not ”, ‘‘-will not be”; see § 37. 


VIII. PREPOSITIONS 
51. Locative t. 
Rest at ta, da, tata, + tata. 
Motion to vaa rigi, ta, sia. 
d Motion from saat, ta. 
Dative vant. 
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Genitive ni, à. ` d 
Instrumental nia. , 
Accompaniment ns. 


The locative 4 is used with place-names, and also with the adverbs 
of time and place; ta, ita mean “of”, “from ”, " to (of persons) ”, 
“into”, “at”, “with (of accompaniment)”; the suffixed pronouns of 
possession may be added in all persons sing. and pl., except in 3rd 
pers. sing., where tatana, tatana are used; ta na lei gotu “to, at, 
from, the hills" ; ta, ita are also used to denote “ by”, “through ” 
of an agent. The forms used with ta, ita are tanggu, tanggua, tamua, 
tatana, tatada, tamami, tamiu, tadia, tadira. ta, ita are used in the 
comparison of adjectives, 3 32; the ç of «£a is the locative. Ta is not 
repeated with the second member of a clause: ta na pui ma na 
ungaunga ni mate “in darkness and in the shadow of death”. 

Vaa rigi means “ go see ", and denotes " to " of motion. It is used 
of persons only; cf. Bugotu regi “to see” used as a preposition of 
motion towards; sani is a verb meaning “to leave”, “ omit", “ not 
to do”, “ reject" ; when used as a preposition it denotes “ from " of 
motion; sania is used also as a dehortative, “don’t!” 8 36. 

Vani is a verb meaning “ go to”, “say to", “ give to”, “do to” ; 
as & preposition it is used either of persons or of animate objects; 
its meaning is “to” or “for”; there is a use of vani with vetena 
“to send”; velenaa vania “ send him to him”; (utu vanta “ to work 
for him ” ; nggaia te ma na bosa vaniadia " he spoke to them”; na 
vaniana “to say to him”; hea vania “ give it to him”; tara vania 
“they said to him”. 

For the genitiyes ni, $ see $ 13 ; né is used of place, “ belonging to ” : 
a Joseph ni Arimathea. In Vaturanga m is used of “ place whence ”. 

Nia means “ with ” of the instrument; it precedes or follows the 
word which it qualifies: nia na beti “with water”; te nia pupulua 
na hulina na tii “ clothed with clothing ”. 

For ni of accompaniment see $ 41; ni followed by kolu = “ with ”, 
to express accompaniment, a verb intervening. pungis, pungusi “to 
oppose’, “be in the way of” is used as a preposition meaning 
“over”, “against”, the pronouns of the object being added. 

Codrington’s statement (ML. p. 532) that there is no preposition 
in the Florida language meaning “ concerning ", “in regard to", is 
amply borne out by the evidence of the New Testament in the language. 


But the translators have not been careful in this matter; and various 
so-called equivalents are found in the texts, e.g. na pukuna. But in the 
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classic cases of John xvi, 8-10, no preposition is used, although in the _ 

` Mota version from which the translation was made there is a use of 
the preposition ape = “on account of", “in respect of”: ke dete 
kalea na maramana na tangotango dika " he shall judge the world (in 
respect of) sin ". Also in 1 Cor. vii, 1, 25 ; viii, 1, no preposition is used : 
ma na lei totobo tri “ now (in respect of) those things ”. 

The same lack of a preposition meaning “ concerning ”, “in respect 
of” occurs in the Bugotu language, though in the author’s Bugotu 
grammar eigna is quoted with the above meanings. But subsequent 
investigations have proved this tö be wrong. The translators were 
anxious to find an equivalent in koth languages for the Mota ape. 

Similarly, in neither of the two languages is there a real equivalent 
for ydp, the “for” of argument, though the texts in the languages 
show so-called equivalents, viz. na pukuna in Florida, eigna in Bugotu. 
These again are only the “ corrupt following " of the Mota ape. There 
are instances in the texts of both languages of the true use, viz. 
(1) making a simple statement ; (2) co-ordinating the clause by the use 
of the copula ma; (3) employing the explanatory words mugua, 

. vamua in both languages (see § 54), and hirs, Attagi in Bugotu. 
Compound prepositiors. Thes2 are nouns with the locative 
preposition + added: + loka “witam”; + sara “underneath”; + 
vuvunga “above”; + hitgi “ alongside ’’, “ beside ". The pronouns 
of possession are added in agreemeni with the noun. 


IX. CoNJUNGTIONS 

52. Copulative: ma, mai, masa. 
Disjunctive: ma, pa, hau vaa. 
Conditional: ngge, ke. 
The vowel of ma changes to t, o, 4 in sympathy with the first vowel 
` of the succeeding word ; meis frequently used, even when the following 
vowel isi; ma means “and ” or “ hut". The initial 1 of the pronouns * 
and the locative s coalesce with the vowel of ma: minau, mi ani, 
migoe: ahei ma nggaira “ but who are these?” ma follows ngge : 
ngge me te holo polora “ and he called them aside" ; the use of ma 
is quite a feature of the language, s2e § 47: tara ganagana me te mate 
tua “they thought he was dead ` nggata te ganagana ke me te rigia na 
mabubu “ he thought he had seen a vision " ` ngge ta kau migi bati na 
totobo ini ke, me uto “ if you keep yourselves from these things it will 
be well ” ; mai appears to be a trarsitive verb meaning “ to add to ”, 
“in addition ", and may be the same as Ulawa mat " to help”; the 
form maira " with.” is used of thé plrral : maira na tahina a Lord “ with 
the brethren of the Lord ”. 

As stated in § 33 me carries on the sentence ; in this case the e of 
me is the verbal particle; mai and mara both mean “ and”. 
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The vowel of pa changes to e, +, u in sympathy with the first vowel 
of the succeeding word ` pa means “or”. The initial 2 of the pronouns, 
and the locative z, coalesce with the vowel of pa: pinau, pwes ` te uto 
pe ke dika ; pu tu ku. The forms pe, pi are in common use. 

Ngge has an lative and also a conditional and subjunctive use ; 
lts meanings are “ thereupon ’’, " then”, in narrative; also “in order - 
that ”, so that”, “if” ; it precedes the verb and is not followed by 
the verbal particle te, but by ke, te ke, me ke; the subject need not be 
expressed ` ngge me ke “in order that”; ngge ke, ngge te ke “if”; 
ngge ke ber " lest"; polo ngge ke “tl”, “until”; ma a Jesus te 
rigia ngge rutu “ and when Jesus saw it he was angry " ; polo ngge ke 
poso “ until it was fulfilled " ; ngge to ko Dalena a God "if thou art 
the Son of God”; soko ngge twa kehaa “then he put her away”; 
ngge talana "then he permitted him"; ngge teke mai siki sakai 
“if a certain person comes”; when ngge means “if” it may be 
followed by ke used at the end of the sentence (see § 35) : ngge inau pe 
anggaira ke " whether it were I or they " ; e gua ngge “ how * " “ how 
then?" ngge vaa, ngge qua “ to-day, of time to come”; ngge vaa 
me vaa " for ever and ever" ; nggeni “ to-day ”, is probably for ngge 
em, on the analogy of ta em “ now ”, “ to-day ”. 

The vowel of ngge coalesces with the vowels of the short forms of the 
pronouns, nggu, nggo, ngga, nggai, nggaw ` ngge au, ngge o, occur in 
the texts. 

Hau vaa “ far from” is used as meaning " but”, “rather”, " never- 
theless " : me hau vaa ; haw vaa ma. I 

For ke see $ 35. It is not necessary to employ ngge or ke to denote 
if"; a simple (co-ordinated) statement may be made instead, or 
the verbal particle ke may be used : to ko nongi siki totobo, ma a God 
ke vahego “if you ask anything, God will give it you”; ke gahai 
rotamiu siki totobo “if you have anything " ; migau kaw, nggehenggehe 
uto “ and if you do good " ; teke mua vahea mas + kokou ' if it is not 
given him from above. See $ 35. See $ 49, Time, for soo = "if". 


X. NUMERALS 


53. Cardinals. 
1 sakat, siki, kt, siki sakai. 6 ono. 
2 rua. T siu. 
3 tolu. 8 alu. 
4 vatt. 9 estu. 
5 lima. 10 hangavulu, 
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` The numerals from two to ten are used with the verbal particle e. 
Keha “ another", “ away”, “ different ", is used as “ one” of a 
_ series (kekeha “ another”, " some”); sakar denotes “one, any”, 
a”, “a, certain”; the personal a-ticle a is used with sakai and siks: 
o sakat vamua “only once"; satai vamua “one and only one”, 
it's all the same |” “no matter!" sakai also means “at all”, 
S altogether ”, ", “totally”: te mua.sakai dika “it's not bad at all”; 
. te sakat kise “ altogether deliyi ” > she sakai “to ‘breathe one’s last d 
ho sakas “to dare BS “be: brave" ; sakai somkolu “together” ; 
' sakasakas “ each one”; see 8 7. For sa of sakai a Bugotu sa “ one” 
Sesake, New Hebrides, has the form sikai “one” (ML., p. 489). 
Cf. also Bugotu sier " one”. 
— fiis denotes “ one”, “ a”, “a single”, “some”, “any”, and is 
used both by itself and also with sakai : sikt vuvulu e a single hai: a 
siki totobo “a thing” ; siki nina totobo “ one of his things” ; eibi 
mane “ a certain man" ; siki nggcr mane “ a certain young man ” ; 
stki sakai “ some one person”; 2 se sakai “some person”; na 
siki bona pile gua " a little while after”; siki vanga “any food”. 
The ki of sikt is probably the kt kee is used as an article; see § 3. 
Lau uses et as an article aepo “one”, “ nr The reduplication 
of a numeral denotes “ esc = apiece’ ", “ata time”: ruarua 
“two at a time" ; vavati; onoonc. ` 
Tee denotes “ only ", " single" ; ganagana sakai tee “to be of one 
‘mind "; tango sakai tee “to do severally”; sakai vamua na tee 
“single”. Lau te “one”. l 
Another form of rua is ruka; Vaturanga also has ruka “ two ”. 
For the numbers over ten, sara “ to reach ” is generally employed : 
e hangavulu me sara e rua “ twelve” ; e hiua hangavulu hiua “ seventy- 
seven"; na sara sakami “the eleventh”. A “hundred” is 
hangalatu; a “thousand” is toga; “ten thousand” mola. The 
article na is used with all these; mola also means “very many”, 
`“ countless * ; na idu hahi “ difficult to count” is used as meaning 
“innumerable " : matapono “ clos2d " may be added after hangavulu 
“ten” to dos completion. 


Codrington (ML., p . 538) a a list of specific numerals : banara 
' “ten baskets of food” "ten canoes”, “ten puddings ” 
gañbala * ten bunches of LAE ; mola “ten baskets of non 
nuts"; pangga “ten pigs ", “ bards”, » “ fish”, “opossums”; pinggu 
“ten coconuts”, “ breadfruit ” , “crabs”, » “shell-fish ”. To these may 
be added isa " ten ahell- -moneys.” The article na precedes all these. 
Bugotu also has pangga “ten pigs", "a h ; pinggu “ten 


ree 
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coco-nuts "; and Vaturanga has pinggu “ten coco-nuta ”. Codrington 
also quotes parego “a ten ”, “thing in tens”. 

Codrington gives & set of numerals used in a game at Olevuga, 
Florida : eta, ura, lotu, tam, nila, noa, tivu, rau, beta, taleri; he states 
that these numerals, from the second to the seventh, are metathetic 
forms of the ordinary numerals from two to seven, and that eta may be 
tea (Mota tea == “ one”) in the same way. At Sa'a and Ulawa eta is | 
the ordinary numeral for “one”; rau is possibly for aru, ie. alu 
“eight”, by a change from 1 to r. 


(2) Ordinals ` ni is added to the cardinal numbers to form the 
ordinals ; the article na is used with the ordinals; ruani and ruana 
both occur in the texts ; also hangavuluni and hangavuluna " tenth ”. 
For “ first" na diki is used (Bugotu kidi); kehant also occurs: na 
diki maladira " their former state"; ma diki kema “ patriarch ”. 
The form ruaga denotes " a second", " another”: ko bei ruaga na 
pupulu " don’t have a second garment"; toro mua.ruaga na vinahi 
“they two are not a different flesh " ; there is a form varuant, meaning 
“second”. — — 

Multiplicatives. The word tuguru “to stand ”, “a post”, is used 
as meaning “times”: e tolu na tuguru nt neana ngga “ there were 
three times the doing of it”, “it was done three times”; sakat 
vamua na tuguru nt hageviana “ only once the time of entering" ; 
me rua na tuguru m mate “twite dead ”. The cardinal numeral may 
be used : etolu na neana “ three its doing ”, “ thrice’; ke vitu na tango 
hahiamu “ seven times the harming of you”; vavitu means “ seven 
times ”. | I 

Taba “ layer ”, “succession”, is also employed as a multiplicative : 
e tolu na taba ni bosa vaniana “ three times the speaking to him ”. 

Pape “ together ”, " in company” ` lutu pape “ to work together ” ; 
pape tolu “ three together ” ; cf. Mota pepe, pepe rua " two together ", 


of canoes sailing. ` 
For “ Distributives " see $ 26. 


. XI. ExoLAMATIONS | 

54. A is used in address: a Simon “ oh, Simon!” The common 
Oceanic e of address is seen in e goe “you” (vocative); gee, a gee 
“yon” (vocative), Bugotu ge. 

. Eo denotes assent, teo negation; ive expresses disapproval; tna 

asks questions. 

There are four words which Codrington calls expletives, and which 
are used as explanatory words: vamua, mugua, sugua, vagua. Their 


a 
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place is probably under " Adverbs”. Vamua means “ only”, “ for- 
sooth”, “I mean”, “indeed”, “rather” ; itis used in explanations, 
and is an equivalent for ' because"; see 8 51; it is formed from mua — 
“yet”, still” ; mugua, sugua, vagya are all formed from gua “ also ”, 
“again”, of addition. These four words all follow the verb; mugua 
is used in explanations, like vamua, and means “ rather ”, "I mean", . 
“don't you know!” It is used as an equivalent for “because ”; 
see $ bl: me mua akeri vamua "not that, I mean”; ma igita 
gua mugua “and we ourselves also, to be surel” sugua means 
“ certainly ”, “indeed ", “to be sure!” vagua means “even”, “if ` 
it were”, of a supposititious case. ` 

Bugotu has both vamua and mugua, with similar uses. 


XII. OATES, CURSES 
Codrington, ML., p. 539, gives a number of oaths. To these may 
be added a tinada “ by our mother | ” 


The Structure of a Bantu Language with special 
reference to Swahili, or Form and Function 
through Bantu Eyes 


By E. O. ÁSHTON 


HE purpose of this article is to bring to notice an aspect of a Bantu 
language, which is not often touched upon in the conventional 
_ grammars, and the hope is expressed that its perusal may stimulate 
thought. Even if it but blazes a trail from which others may depart, 
the writing of it will not have been in vain. This article is both intro- 
ductory and complementary to an article entitled “The ‘Idea’ 
Approach to Swahili”, which appeared in the Bulletin, Vol. VII, 
Part 4, 1935. 

As one who has had some years of experience in teaching Swahili, 
the writer feels that many of the difficulties met with by a student are 
due to a lack of knowledge of the structure of a Bantu language. It 
follows, therefore, that the right selection of the main characteristics 
of a Bantu language, no less than the method of their presentation, 
plays an important part in acquiring “ Bantu eyes " through which to 
view Bantu grammar. 

When beginning the study of any Bantu language, the student soon 
learns the importance of affixes, but he does not often realize their 
syntactical value, nor that an understanding of their formative value 
actually supplies one of the keys to good idiom. In “ The ‘ Idea’ 
Approach to Swahili” already referred to, it is shown that an affix 
contains an idea inherent in itself, which it imparts to the root to which 
it is affixed ; with the help of a few selected affixes, such as -a, -o, kt-, 
vi-, pa-, ku-, mu-, the article shows in detail how these affixes modify 
the root. The scope of the present article is wider and more general. 
It is :— 

(i) To point out what are the principal affixes in Swahili. 

(i) To indicate what the “idea " inherent in each affix is. 


The application of these principles is left to the reader himself, for 
it would require space far beyond the scope of this article to illustrate 
each affix in detail; also, it is in applying these principles that he will 
acquire Bantu eyes through which to discern form and function. But 
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to one who approaches Swahili in the orthodox way, affixes are merely 
affixes, which may take the form of Prefix or Suffix, and the work of 
Prefixes is to classify Nouns, while that of Suffixes is to make derived 
forms of the Verbs, with -ni as a Loegtive particle. And here, for such 
a one, the interes; in Affixes comes to an end, whereas in reality it 
should be only beginning. 

Now the first essential is to recognize that a Bantu language is 
made up of (i) Roots and Stems, (3) Affixes. With this recognition 
there follows the need to examine esch component in detail. 


Roots anu STEMS 1 


Roots and Stems are either Neutral or Non-neutral in character. 
The Non-neutrals are those which can be used to form one part of 
speech only ; they are few in number and call for no special comment.? 
The majority of Roots and Stems are Neutral in character, that is to ` 
say, by the help of formative affixes and by their contextual situation 
they may be used for more than one part of speech. At this stage one - 
is not prepared to label these roots, in reference to their origin, as 
* adjective " roots, ' noun ” roots, “ verb " roots, etc.; that must 
wait until more is known of early Bantu speech. Some few roots may 
be looked upon as “ Ideophones ".3 in the present article it must suffice 
to put them under headings according to their syntactical function in 
the sentence. It is the recognition of their neutral character which is 
important, for this recognition is the first step towards acquiring 
“ Bantu eyes " as mentioned above. 


NEUTRAL Roots AND STEMS 


1. Nominal and Verbal. —Mwedo (a journey), Enda (go). 
2. Nominal, Adjectival (or Qvalificative) and Adverbial.—uzuri 
(beauty), mtu mzuri (a fine man), v-zurt (nicely). 


1 Professor Doke in his Bantu ZLinçuisho Terminology gives the following 
definitions .— 

Root.—* The irreducible element of a word; the primitive radical form without 
prefix, suffix, or other inflexion, and not ad-nitting of analysis." 

Stem.—‘ In Bantu that part of a word dspleted of all prefixal inflexions.” He goes 
on to say: " Many grammarians make little distinction between root and stem." No 
distinction is made in this article, and Roots and Stems are classed together, because 
the theme 1s primarily the function of Affixes in relation to both roots and stems. 

* Examples, mimi, wewe, eto. 

* Soo Baniu Linguist Terminology (pp. - 18-19) for some illummating thoughta on 
primitive Bantu speech, 
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3. Pronominal and aie: — - 
(a) Demonstrative ' e, h- .- i 
` (b) Possessive'stems -angu, -ako, alo, etc. 
(c) Interrogative "" -pi, -ni | 
When these are used as adjuncts to a noun, they are qualificatives. 
When used without a noun, they are pronominal in function,! e.g. :— 
Pronominal usage. Qualificative usage . 
(a) Zile si nzuri. Those are not nice. Nguo zile. Those clothes. 
(b) Zile si zangu. ‚Those are not mine. Nguo zangu. My clothes. 
(c) Zipi ? Which ones ? Nguo zim ? ` Which clothes ? 

4. Enumeratives — -ote.. 

Lete zote. Bring all of hem. Nguo zote. All the clothes. 

5. Other Roots and Stems such as -ina, -ekha, -mene, Md -mwe 
m ChiNyanja. i 

ÁrFIXES 

Turning next to Affixes, the ground to be covered is wider and more 
complex. The first division into Prefix and Suffix is simple enough. 
(The term '*Prefix ” will here include “ Infix ", as the latter always 
precedes the root or stem.) In order to facilitate reference to these 
affixes, they are set out in tabular form on p. 1114. 

Before discussing them m detail, it is necessary to point out that it 
is not intended that the student should be given a full view of all the 
affixes of a Bantu language at one time ; this would put upon him a 
burden as unnecessary as it is undesirable. But it is necessary to dwell 
at the outset on the fact that all affixes are formative in function, but 
that all formatives have not the same function. The unfolding of their 
syntactical function according to their contextual situation must necessarily 
_be a gradual process. Thus the distinction between Classificatory and 
Concordial function in the early stages prepares the way for discussing 
later on the difference between ki as a Classificatory or Concordial 
prefix and its adverbial function. It follows, therefore, that the 
acquisition of “ Bantu eyes” is a gradual process. It is, however, a 
process which gains momentum in proportion to the willmgness to 
discard " European glasses ", by which is meant the tendency to view 
zm through the medium of English grammatical terminology and 

“word equation >. 

Affixes may be divided into six groups, and each kind of affix has 

its own particular function, according to its contextual situation. 
1 This terminology does not follow in every respect that of Doke. 
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TABLE OF AFFIXES 


Prefizes. 


| Suffices. 


m,w&; m,mi;ki, I. ÜCLASSIFIOATORY in relation to Nouns. - 


vi; ji, ma; n, 

n; u, n; ku, 

pa, mu, with 

coalescence. 

yu, (m), wa; u, II. Concorra in relation to Adjuncts 

(m), i, (mi) ; ki, of the Nour end to Pronouns. 

vi; li, ya, (ma); 

" (n), Zi, o u, 

zi, (n); ku, pa, 


mu, with coales- 
cence. 
` HI. IMPLIOATORY of :— 
pa, ku, mi, i, (a) Adverbial Function in relation. to 
ki, viu Nouns and Neutral roots used as 


: Pronouns. 
The Initial Vowel) (b) Definiteness to Nouns. 
of LuGanda i (c) Emphasis on cne of two Adjuncts. 
(and. Zulu) (d) Nominal or Pronominal function to 
| Neutral Roots. 


IV. RELATIONSHIP :— 

(a) Prepositional, to help express an ad- 
jectival, adve-bial, or associative 
idea. (The a root.) 

(b) Pronominal to express reference. 
(The o root and the e root.) 


| V. Formatrve :— 
(Classificatory 


Prefixes.) (a) In relation to Nouns. 
ji (6) Derogatory idea in relation to Nouns. 
(c) In relation to Verbs. 
VI. CoNJUGATIONAL in relation to Verbs. 
a, na, li, ta (a) Time. m 
me, ki, ka, nge, etc. (b) Aspect. 
(c) Mood. 
ha, si " (d) Negation. 


ni, 2 (ku) a, (m), (e) Person and Humber, 
etc., tu, m, wa, 


eto, 


-ni 


a, e, 1, (ji), o, u. 
ia, ea, ua, lia, 


lea, ika, eka, 


uka, ya, vya, 
za, sha, na, 
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I. CLASSIFICATORY PREFIXES. 


These require no further explanation. Every grammar devotes 
space to these prefixes, and deals with them from various aspects, 
such as the phonetic laws affecting coalescence and sound change, 
the underlying idea in each class, etc., etc. 


II. Concorprar PREFIXES. 


These are generally spoken of as " The Concords ". They, too, 
receive their full share of attention in all grammars. It suffices to 
say here that the concordial prefixes vary in different languages. In 
Swahili, for mstance, the concordial prefix of the adjective and numeral 
is the same as that of the noun, whereas in ChiNyanja they are 
different. But this difference is irrelevant to the point under con- 
sideration, viz. their concordial nature. 


III. IMPIICATORY Arrixes. 


It is these affixes which deserve more attention than they usually 
receive. In form they may be either Suffix, Prefix, or Preprefix. 
Implicatory Affixes cover a wide field. 

(a) Adverbial Affixes. 

(1) pa-, ku-, mur, 1-, -ni. The prefixes pa, ku, and mu, in addition to 
being Classificatory and Concordial in function, may in some languages, 
such as LuGanda and ChiNyanja, be used as Adverbial Affixes. They 
are prefixed either to a Noun (in which case they are Preprefixes) 
. or to & Neutral Root or Stem to indicate Adverbial function. (In 
Swahili -ni, suffixed to the Noun, has the same function as pa, ku, and 
mu prefixed to the noun in other languages.) It is probably the three- 
fold function of these particles which makes the study of them so 
difficult for Europeans. In addition, “‘ Place " as Subject of a sentence 
(which is typical of Bantu speech) finds no counterpart in English 
except in the expressions “ Here is” or “ There is”. Hence the 
difficulty in understanding the construction of a sentence such as: 
“ Pale alipokufa pakaota maboga ” (= On the spot where he died 
there sprang up some pumpkins). In Bantu an Adverb can form the 
Subject. In English we should regard * pumpkins " as the Subj ect 
in the above sentence. 

1 The word “ preprefix ” is not used in the above sentence as synonymous with the 
“ Preprefix or Initial Vowel ” of LuGanda. It is used to describe the form of the prefix 


in 80 far as it sometimes precedes a root which already has its classificatory prefix, 
that is to say the prefix in so far as it occurs before a noun. 
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The function of these particles, pa, ku, mu is determined by their 
contextual situation :— 
Classificatory: Pahali. = Place (g Noun). | 
Concordial: ^ Panali pazuri. A beautiful place. (Concord of 
Adjective with Noun.) 
Pale pakaota maboza. (Concord of Subject Prefix 
with Adverbial Su»ject.) 
Adverbial. Pale pakaota maboga. (Pale—"' On the spot ”.) 
Place as subject deserves more :ttention than it is generally 
accorded. The use cf pa as subject di-ects the emphasis on to “ place ” 
rather than on to “ pumpkins”, aad illustrates the preciseness of 
Bantu speech. 
(ü) The ki and vi Particles of Manner.—In Swahili adverbial 
function may be imparted to a noun œ a neutral root by these particles, 
and occasionally by u. (Cf. Nyanja cb and zi, and Ganda bu.) e.g.:— — 


Kusema vizuri. To speak well. 
Kuamkia kizungu. To get in English fasnion. 
Enda upesi. Go qaickly. 

(b) Defimteness to Nouns. 

(c) Emphasis on one of two Adjuncts. 


(d) Nominal or Pronominal Functior to Neutral Roots. | 

These may all be implied by the us: of the Initial Vowel iñ LuGanda, 
a full discussion of which will appea- in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
For the present it must suffice to say that the implication of definite- 
ness plays a large part in Bantu speech. By this is meant more than a 
mere “ the" idea cf definiteness. Vords such as “my” or “this”, 
used as an adjunct to a noun, give to that noun an implication of 
definiteness, and in LuGanda the roun assumes the Initial Vowel, 
e.g. Ekitabo kyange (My book). Should the adjunct of the noun 
imply indefiniteness, the Initial Vowe is not required, e.g. Kitabo ki ? 
(Which book ? ). It is interesting to rote in passing that the use of the 
Objective Prefix with its Noun is but another example of this 
implication of definiteness. Its inclus-on or non-inclusion in a sentence 
often puzzles a European, until it ic realized that the implication of 
the English wording supplies the key-to its correct translation. 


IV. RELATIONSHIE PARTICLES, G 0 €. 
Before discussing these particles it should be clearly understood 
that they are treated as affixes from a functional point of view. 


€ 
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Whether they are also “ roots ” is irrelevant, for the article deals with . 
function rather than with nomenclature. Nomenclature i is, however, 
of vital importance, and is beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. Our thanks are due to Professor Doke for his book, 
published recently, dealing with Bantu terminology. According to 
the author, a is à formative ; he does not give it the status of & word, 
and therefore does not allow it to be reckoned as one of the Parts of 
Speech. Be that as it may, its function is prepositional, and with the 
prefix proper to its particular context it translates almost every 
preposition in English. Unfortunately o and e have escaped mention 
by Professor Doke. The frequency with which a and o occur in almost 
all Bantu languages (together with e in LuGanda) denotes how 
fundamental they are, and stresses the necessity of getting a clear 
understanding of their function. | 
(a) The “a” of. Relationship. 

The form which this relationship takes varies according to (a) the 
nature of the words to which it relates, (8) the prefix which it assumes. 

(1) a between a noun, and some other word or words takes the 
concordial prefix of that noun, and helps to express an adjectival (or 
“ qualificative ") phrase. | 


Kiti cha mti. _ ; A wooden chair. 
Kisu cha kukatia nyama. A ‘knife for MIC meat. (A carving- 
' - — knife) 
Alimpiga kofi la chavu. He slapped his face. (He hit him a 
i cheek slap. ) S 


(2) a z between a verb and some other word or words prefixed by 
ku (ku + a = kwa) helps to express an adverbial phrase. 
‘Alikwenda kwa miguu. He went on foot. 
Alishindwa kwa hofa. . He fainted through fear. 
Alistaajabu kwa ukubwa wake. He was astonished at its size. 
(3) a between a noun and some other word when prefixed by n- 
indicates an associative idea. In English this associative idea may need 
to be translated by a conjunction or a preposition according to context. 
Enda na Hamisi. Go with Hamisi. 
Mimi nawe. You and I. 
(b) The “ 0” of Relationship. 
The relationship function -of o (and -of e) is that of pronominal 
reference to some other word in the sentence, expressed or understood. 
1 Op. cit, 
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It frequently requires no equivalent in the English translation. Hizi 
— these + o of reference — Hizo. The use of o is the embodiment of 
the Bantu characteristic of preciseness. Whenever there is reference 
to something already mentioned or implied, in Bantu generally and in 
Swahili particularly, o appears as a suffix (and occasionally as a prefix 
also, e.g. ovyo = just anyhow). In Swahili one of its many uses is as 
a particle of reference to indicate the relationship between a Noun and 
its Antecedent in a relative sentence. For further details of the o 
particle in Swahili, see “ The " Idea * Approach " already mentioned. 
(c) The “e” of Relationship. 

This e prefix is characteristic of LuGanda. Its function is twofold : 
(i) 16 corresponds to the o of Swahili! as the particle of relationship 
between the Object and its antecedert in a relative clause, e.g. Ekitabo 
kyenjagala (The book I want) (Sw.: Kitebu nitakacho). (Note that 
the Initial Vowel in LuGanda acts a3 the relationship particle between 
the Subject and its antecedent.) , 

(ü) e in LuGanda also relates the subject of a sentence with its 
complement, if that complement is nominal. It is known here as a 
“ Copula " in Baniu terminology, e.g. Kye kibira (It is a forest). 


V. FORMATIVE AFFIXES, 
(a) In Relation to Noun Forms. 


These suffixes, which indicate & change in the form of a noun, 
do not vary very greatly.. Some languages are richer than others. 
Swahili, for instance, has six noun suffixes, a, e, t, jt, 0, u. Space forbids 
more than a cursory mention of them. These suffixes are dealt with 
in some grammars and ignored in others. They may be briefly described 
as follows-:— 

(i) -a with the Living Class Preis indicates a personal agent. It 
is generally followed by a noun sed qualificatively, e.g. Mshona 
viatu, a shoemaker. 

-& with the ki- prefix generally implies impersonal agency, e.g.’ 
Kichinja mimba, & slayer. of pregnancy (ie. the youngest born) 
' Kinyosha mgongo, a back straightener (i.e. a tip). 

(ü) + also denotes an agent, without qualification, e.g. Mshons, 
one who sews. 


1 It is probably correct to surmise that e in Swahili has disappeared, surviving in 
the singular of the Living Class only, and tEat o has taken its place. 
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(ii) 7% denotes an habitual agent, e.g. Mwindaji, a hunter. 
Msomajt, a reader. 

(iv) -e indicates resultant state. Hi is probably connected with the 
e of state in verb forms in languages other than in Swahili, e.g. Mkate, 
something cut off (hence a round of bread, a plug of tobacco). Kiumbe, 
something which has been created. Mtume, one who is sent (hence an 
apostle). 

A few of the so-called adjectival roots take this suffix -e, e.g. eupe, 
white; nene, stout. Thus used, they describe state. 

(v) -o with prefix m or ma indicates :— 

Action. -  Mchezo, a game. 
Result of action. Mwanzo, a beginning. Mapatano, agreement. 
Mapatanisho, reconciliation. 
Place. , Malisho, a feeding ground. 
-o with prefix ki indicates instrument. 
| Kizibo, a stopper. 

(vi) -u indicates state or quality, e.g. Upofu, blindness. Kipofu, 
a blind man. Hence u appears in many of the so-called adjective roots 
which describe state, e.g. -ivu, ripe; -ovu, rotten; refu, long. 

These suffixes are dealt with very fully in Dr. Alice Werner’s 
Introductory Sketch of the Bantu Languages. : 

(b) Derogatory Idea in Relation to Nouns. . 

Most Bantu languages employ an affix to give a derogatory idea 
to a Noun or to imply an insult. In Swahili 7s is prefixed (or “ infixed ”), 
e.g. vijipesa (a few worthless pice). In Zulu, with nouns indicating 
females, the suffix -kazi is employed, e.g. umfazikaz (a great hulk of 
a woman). It should be noted, however, that in Swahili 7+ has other 
uses which do not imply a derogatory idea. 


(c) In Relation to Verb Forms. 

By means of suffixes various phases of verbal activity are imparted 
to a Verb. The resultant forms are commonly spoken of as the “ Verbal 
Derivatives ". Bantu languages are usually very rich in these suffixes. 
Swahili, however, has few beyond the most fundamental ones. 


(i) Simple -a (v) Passive -wa 
(ii) Prepositional -ia, -ea (vi) Causative -ya, -vya, -fya, 
-lia, -lea -za, -sha 


1 Formed probably from + attached to the -ga verbal suffix of habitual or con- 
tinuous action (now obsolete in Swahili). 


€ 
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(in) Neuter -ika, -eka, -uka (vii) Positional -ma 
(iv) Associative -na (viii) Conversive -ua 
In ChiNyanja there are affixes to indicate other aspects of the 
Verb, such as :— - 
- Completeness, Irsistence -ta 
Interval of time -ba 
Obligation -dzi 
“ Just in time?" -fa 
Mereness -ngo 


In Zulu the suffix -tsisa indicates intensiveness. In Swahili this 
idea may possibly be seen in the vords sa’a and sana. In Swahili, 
further, an old adage runs: “ Fungato haiumizi mkono ” “ Binding 
well does not hurt the hand ”, which is obviously an echo of the ta 
of completeness. And again one may easily connect such words as 
fumbata (to grasp) * with this same article. 

The function of many of these secondary verbal suffixes appears 
to be adverbial, or, according to Doke, descriptive. They could equally 
well appear under the heading of _mplicatory Suffixes. A study of 
these adverbial affixes in relation tc verbs would bring to light many 
interesting points. The above illustrations do not touch even the 
fringe of such an investigation. It is interesting to note how 
those languages, which in process cf time have shed these adverbial 
affixes, make good their loss. Thus in Swahili there is no adverbial 
suffix to express “ to have just dom something ”, but the same idea 
is expressed in the makeshift phrase “ Ndio kwanza " followed by the 
verb in the subjunctive, eg. Ndio kwanza wafike, they had just 
arrived. 


VI. CoNQUGATIONAL ÁFFIXES IN RELATION TO VERBS. 

(a) Time particles. 

(b) Aspect particles. These require a chapter to emile and 
will be discussed in a later article. They are dealt with in brief outline 
in " The ‘Idea’ Approach ”. 

(c) Mood suffixes. The Subjuncive Mood with its suffix -e must 
also be left over for the present, together with the— 

(d) Negative particles ha, 4, si 

(e) The prefixes of person and number in relation to the verb call 
for no particular comment, 


1 Fumba, to close; fumbata, © take or grasp in the hand. 
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Fumbako 
Gyawo 
Bwetyo 
Kinabyo 
Kinakyo 
Ekai kyakyo 

Kilichopotea 

Ndicho 

Ndivyo 


mf 
tw 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
I Sinica 
By E. Edwards 
My Country AND My Pzoprg. By Lin YuTANG. pp. xviii + 363. 
London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1936. 15s. - 

Dr. Lin is that too rare phenomenon, & patriot with a sense of 
humour. And because he has humour he has courage, and does not 
attempt to conceal the weak places in the armour of his country. 
Tndeed he seems at times to flaunt them a little, as if to show how 
confident he is that they will not in the end be able to bring about 
her defeat. And yet he is not really boastful, nor lacking in clear- 
sighted appreciation of the magnitude of China’s problems and of the 
fact that she alone can set her house in order. No more human book 
on China has yet, to my knowledge, appeared. 

** How is China to be understood ? Who will be her interpreters ? ” 
are questions Dr. Lin puts to himself and his readers. And he follows 
these with the still more pertinent inquiry, ' Do the Chinese under- 
stand themselves? Will they be China's best interpreters ?" How 
few of our friends see our families as we do, or are able to accept our 
estimate of them! But sometimes one more understanding than 
the rest is able to bridge the gulf between his home and the rest of 
the world, and to suggest, by his frankness, his consideration, and his 
sincerity, that his family must be “ nice ". China has such an interpreter 
in Dr. Lin. It does not matter whether we accept at its face value 
everything he says of China, or whether we agree with his theories 
and beliefs about his country's past, present, and future; here is 
& Chinese, & member of the great Chinese family, who can make us 
understand why exercise is anathema to them, why funerals are 
. occasions of merrymaking, and why they have indomitable patience, 
a less sensitive nerve-system, and yet, apparently, less courage than 
peoples of other “families”. “I write only for the men of simple 
common sense... . To these people, who have not lost their sense 
of ultimate human values, and to them alone I speak,” Dr. Lin declares. 
Such people are not few, even in these days, and Dr. Lin's honesty 
has gained for his country more understanding sympathy than any 
amount of ''whitewaslung" could have done. No problems are 
solved by this book, no constructive theories set forth ; on the whole 
its tone is pessimistic, but ib is the truth as seen by one who " has 
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not given up hope", and is still confident that China “ will, as she 
always did, right herself again". In leaving the reader sharing its 
author’s hope and confidence the book will serve his purpose. 


CHINA. A short Cultural History. By C. P. FITZGERALD. pp. xx + 
615. Plates and Map. Edited by Professor C. G. SELIGMAN, F.R.S. 
London: Cresset Press, 1935. 30s. 


This new history of China is intended for the general reader. 
It covers the whole course of her development from prehistoric times 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century. Its seven parts deal 
with the seven great epochs of Chinese history, reducing to a minimum 
the complications of political and dynastic events and treating more 
fully cultural and economic developments. A special feature of the 
work, absent from many earlier histories of China, is the proportion 
of space given to the period before the beginning of her relations with 
the West in the nineteenth century. Art, religion, economic and 
political experiments, and literature are discussed in connection with 
each epoch ; there are many illustrations, carefully chosen to illuminate 
the text, and Mr. Fitzgerald has made excellent use of the material 
provided by modern scholarship and research, both Chinese and 
Western. 

It is not to be expected, in a work of this size, that all the parts 
will be equally good. But it would be unfair to point to this or that 
weakness without at the same time pomting out special excellences. 
Speaking generally, I find Mr. Fitzgerald most interesting on questions 
relating to social and economic conditions; others of his readers 
will, I imagine, be particularly interested in his discussion of the 
drama and the novel, which have previously been but scantily treated. 
In any case this is a book which may be warmly recommended to 
the ordinary reader, for whom it is intended. 


Tur New CULTURE IN CHINA. By LanceLOT Forster. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1936. 7s. 6d. 


In & somewhat pessimistic series of essays Professor Forster, 
who, as professor of education in the University of Hong Kong, may 
be said to occupy a position half-way between east and west, asks 
many questions to which no immediate answer can be found. “Is 
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the old classical system dead beyond recovery ?” ‘ Can Confucianism 
be revived ...and made to operate effectively among all classes of 
the community ?..." On the whole he himself seems doubtful of 
the effectiveness of such a revival, while sure that present experiments 
in education without an ethical background are doomed to failure. 
He describes China as “ without direct guidance and without principles 
to which it can whole-heartedly adhere”, and says that until she 
finds a solution of her philosophical problems “ efficiency and discipline, 
strength and security, wealth and national power will not be achieved ". 
How her problems are to be solved neither he nor anyone can say 
as yet. In addition to the new culture many related topics are discussed 
—the mass educational movement, a social and educational experiment 
of great importance to China; the “ Three Principles” of Sun Yat- 
sen; and other subjects which from time to time have aroused his 
interest. 

The varying moods in which the author writes reflect the successes 
and failures of new ideals and revolutionary developments. China 
has never thought in terms of years or decades; if she seems slow to 
grasp the consequences of applying the externals of western civiliza- 
tion to a great country whose habits of thought remain largely 
unchanged, the impossibility of waiting till the change has been 
brought about from within before applying them is obvious to her 
leaders, and the “ bewildering sense of ferment" left, as Sir Michael 
Sadler observes in his Introduction, in the mind of the reader, is a 
true reflection of the struggle to make use of both methods in bringing 
China into line with the rest of the world. In Professor Forster's 
view one of her fundamental needs is the destruction of the idea of 
the importance of the individual, and the merging of the welfare of 
the individual in that of the wider political group of which he is a 
member. In view of her social traditions, in which the family is the 
unit, the transference of the emphasis from the family to the State is 
a problem which goes to the root of the effective political organization 
of the country. The enormous size of China makes the task one of the 
greatest difficulty; when she can teach her people that “unity is 
strength ” the purpose of the revolution of 1911 will have been 
achieved. 

A wide circle of readers to whom the situation in China is as 
puzzling as it is kaleidoscopic will welcome Professor Forster's effort 
to elucidate for them, in a sincere and straightforward manner, some 
of the more intricate bits of the puzzle. 
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A PAGEANT or Asra. A Study of Threé Civilizations. By KENNETH 
.. _ SAUNDERS, pp. 464. Oxford University Press, 1934. 215. 


"Tus InzALs or East AND Wzsr. By KENNETH ‘SAUNDERS, pp. xxiii, 
268. Cambridge University Press, 1934. 10s. 6d. 


.. Tm both these volumes Dr. Saunders elects to cover a wide field, = 

- for, like other writers of the present day, he believes, after personal ` 
contact with contemporary scholars and thinkers of India, China, ` 
and Japan, that the civilizations of Asia should be studied as a whole ': 
‘rather than as a number of single units. One of the drawbacks of this ` : 
- approach is that it involves so many omissions. Dr. Saunders’ pageant ` 
includes only certain of the great ages of each of the three countries . 
of which he treats, and emphasizes particularly the religious and’ 
philosophic ‘aspects of their development. He lightens his task and `. 
assists his readers to become familiar with the thought of the sages of 
old by quoting many passages from the literature of each country. ` 


This method he follows to an even greater extent in The Ideals of _ 


"East and West, whose aim is “to be useful in an age of transition, - 
when ethical ideals, like everything else, are being tried and tested ”. 
Originally delivered as Karl Lectures at the Pacific School of Religions 
in Berkeley, California, these chapters on the ethics of the chief religious 
systems of Europe and Asia depend to a considerable extent upon 
the illustrative readings which make up something like two “fifths of 
the whole. 2 
~ “Not only in the parallels and similarities between these great 

systems but in the contrasts which emerge from a comparative study - 
is there useful matter for thought and conduct," says the preface. 
There is perhaps at times in Dr. Saunders’ attitude a tendency to 
create in the minds of those of his readers who have not studied the 

subject an impression that the similarities between Taoism and 
. Christian ethics for instance are closer than in fact they are; the 
Christian ideal of the Holy Spirit working in the heart of man to 
guide his footsteps in the Way of God and the spontaneous existence - 
depicted in the Tao iê ching have little in common. 

Dr. Saunders is to be congratulated on the selection of his 
anthology, and both books may be recommended to the general reader. 
provided he is not misled into supposing that the similarities which 
Dr. Saunders points out go farther and deeper than Dr. Saunders | 
himself means to suggest. 
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Men AND Gong m MONGOLIA (ZAYAGAN). By HENNING HASLUND. 
Translated from the Swedish by ELIZABETH SPRIGGE and CLAUDE 
NAPIEB. pp. xvi + 368. London: Kegan Paul, 1935. 15s. 


For more than three years (1927-1930) Mr. Haslund was on 
active service with Sven Hedin’s Central Asiatic- Expedition. The 
main features of that journey have been published already, but the 
personal experiences of the members of the expedition have their 
own special interest. 

Mr. Haslund's first book, Tents in Mongolia told the story of 
his introduction to Mongolia. In his own straightforward style he 
related how he and others were foiled by political disturbances in 
their efforts to found a farming colony in a little-known district of 
Mongolia. The feature of the book .was the author's own power of 
finding the common denominator of humanity, and of sharing with 
youthful enthusiasm and ready sympathy in the lives of the strange 
people whom he met. 

The present volume finds him no less enthusiastic and sympathetic, 
though more mature, and the events narrated are not less exciting 
than his earlier experiences. Across the desert to Estin-gol, through 
the’ middle of the terrible Black Gobi, to Hami, where his whole 
party was arrested, on to Urumchi under armed guard, he came at 
length to the country of the Western Torguts, whom he had in the 
beginning set out to find. The most important part of the book is 
the account of this mysterious people, among whom the author lived 
for a long time, investigating their customs and their laws and 
. exploring the surrounding country. 

As a Shaman and the friend of a reincarnation of the Buddha he 
was able to learn much that is of value to the ethnologist; as a 
traveller he ‘will be read with delight by all who enjoy romantic 
adventure. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and the words and 
music of Torgut songs and choruses. There is also a map showing 
the author’s journeyings from 1927 to 1930. 


CONFUOIANISM AND MODERN Cana. By RecginaiD F. J OHNSTON, 
K.C.M.G. pp. 272. London: Gollancz, 1934. 8s. 6d. 


Sir -Reginald Johnston’s book is based on lectures delivered at 
Bristol University in 1933. The signs which he then perceived of 
the rehabilitation of Confucianism have since been greatly magnified. 
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. China's leaders have realized that a cultural background cannot be 
changed at will like a theatrical back-cloth, and that a new culture 
must grow, just as the old one grew, out of environment and character. 

' To many serious Chinese the dangers of abandoning Confucianism | 
have been evident from the beginning. We may well doubt, as Sir 
Reginald Johnston does, the sincerity of Chinese who profess to think 
‘Western civilization superior to their own. Discarding the system 
-while holding to the tradition, and adopting a new and, in their 
opinion, inferior culture could have only one result. The decision ' 
to observe the birthday of Confucius as a national holiday means 
that what may have seemed like undue optimism on the part of . 
Sir Reginald in 1934 has been entirely justified by the course of events 
during the last two years. Modifications of Confucianism there cannot ` 
but be; but the innate power of resistance to outside influences 
which has been a marked characteristic of the Chinese people through- 
out their history must in the long-run prevent them from denymg 
the truth that is in them; and the essentials of her old tradition 
must and will form the foundation of the structure of the new China. 
"As Lin Yutang says, “She will, as she always did, right herself . 
again." ' 


THE Way AND mg POWER. A study of the Tao Té Ching and its | 
Place in Chinese Thought. By Arraur WAaLey. pp. 262. 
| London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1934. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Waley fixes the date of the Tao tê ching as the third century 
B.C. and interprets it with that period as its background. The result ` 
is revolutionary and illuminating. Asa work of the sixth century po, 
in which its supposed author, Lao Tzü, is said to have lived, much of . 
the Tao té ching was incomprehensible; set in relation to all the 
other schools of thought which existed in the third century it,is seen 
to be a collection of sayings borrowed from other and often opposing - 
systems of belief and ingeniously turned to suit the author's purposes. ` 
Mr. Waley’s translation aims “to reproduce what the original says . 
with detailed accuracy", and he has added paraphrases and com- 
mentaries further to elucidate the meaning of difficult chapters. 
But this translation and these commentaiies would still leave much 
of the Tao té ching unintelligible without the Introduction, for which 
Mr. Waley is inclined to apologize because it comprises more than . 
half the book. But it is for this introductory study, intended for 
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those who ave: no ton interest in Chinese studies, and the 
- appendixes, intended chiefly for. specialists, quite as much as for his 
historical translation that we are indebted to Mr. Waley, who well 
knows how to set scholarship at the service of the ordinary reader. 


THE Lrrerary Inquisrrion or Cu‘ren-Lune. By LUTHER CARRINGTON 
GOODRICH. pp. xii -+ 275. Baltimore: Waverley Press, 1935. 15s. 


This volume is Number 1 in a series of studies in Chinese and 
related civilizations, published for the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Mr. Goodrich, who is lecturer in Chinese at Columbia 
University, has undertaken in it a study of the literary censorship of 
the eighteenth century in China. Such censorship was not uncommon ; 
despotic emperors from the time of Ch‘in Shih Huang-ti had known 
how to force their will upon contemporary scholarship. Mr. Goodrich 
gives a brief résumé of book-burnings prior to 1772, the year in 
which Ch'ien Lung issued the edict which brought pouring into Peking 
books of every sort, “‘ meritorious ” and otherwise. Among them were 
a considerable pumber deemed to be subversive and defamatory to 
the Manchu dynasty. The result was the compiling of two biblio- 
graphies—the Sst k'u ch'üan shu Catalogue, containing all books 
worthy of a place in the imperial library, and an Index Expurgatorius, 
on which were listed the books banned wholly or in part. Books were 
suppressed for various reasons, of which Mr. Goodrich cites eight 
principal ones. A large number, written at the end of the Ming 
dynasty, were anti-Manchu; others defamed earlier dynasties or 
peoples claimed by the Manchus as ancestral; geographical works 
sometimes contained information considered dangerous to the ruling 
house, and so on. The net was large and its meshes very fine. 

After discussing the Inquisition in part i, Mr. Goodrich proceeds, 
in the second and longer part of the work, to translations of the 
biographies, memorials to the throne, imperial edicts, and proclama- 
tions on which his study is partly based. 

It is odd that the true significance of the Inder, whose existence 
has long been known, was not discovered. earlier, and our thanks are 
due to. Mr. Goodrich for his careful and well-annotated study of an 
extremely interesting subject. 
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Tus ROMANCE OP THE WESTERN CHAMBER (HSI HSIANG en. A 
Chinese play, translated by S. I. Hsruna. Preface by GORDON . 
BorroMLEY, pp. xxii + 281. London: Methuen, 1935. 85. 6d. 


Chinese stage conventions emphasize what Chinese ethics condemn. 
Plays about clandestine love affairs are no doubt a natural result 
of the strict segregation of the sexes enforced by Confucian practice. 
Such plays, like “ gangster” films, are meant to be enjoyed but not 
imitated. It would not be just to blame the '' barbarian " Mongols, 
under whose rule the Chinese drama blossomed so richly, for this 
characteristic of the theatre. The Western Chamber and other plays 
with similar themes are based on stories written during the T'ang 
period (A.D. 618-906), under a Chinese, and not a foreign, dynasty. 

Mr. Hsiung has translated this “ really artistic’ drama to prove 
to us that Lady Precious Stream was “ just a popular, commercial 
play". Some comparison of the two plays wonld thus seem to be 
invited in order to discover precisely in what the superiority of the 
Western Chamber consists. Their conventions (which may account 


. for a good deal of the popularity of Lady Precious Stream) are equally 


odd, and there is little to chose between them in unreality.” If the. 
“ artistic ” play were reduced by the omission of the songs we should 
probably find m what remained that both in theme and characteriza- 
tion the “ commercial" play could hold its own; and it must be : 
confessed that the lofty sentiments so often expressed in the Western 
Chamber are put into practice in its rival. In two particulars, none 
the less, the Western Chamber is supreme: its elegant language and 
its delicate imagery prove it the child of a scholarly mind, a Chinese 
scholarly mind, which used the story as material on which to embroider 
‘fair and fanciful designs in words. This being so, it is even a little 
shocking to the reader to find that the translator has sometimes : 
chosen to give the English a “ quaint” or a comic turn, admirably . 
suited to Lady Precious Stream, but not to the more “ classical ” 
style of the Western Chamber. Nevertheless Mr. .Hsiung’s translation 
deserves our thanks and will be widely read. 


ANNUAL CUSTOMS AND FESTIVALS IN PEKING, AS RECORDED IN THE 
Yzw-omma Sur-surg-oHi. By Ton Lr-Cg'Éw. Translated and 
annotated by DERK BoppE. Peip'ing, 1936. 


This is not the first book to deal with the customs and festivals of 
Peking; but it, is the first translation of the annual cycle of life in 
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Peking seen through the eyes of a Chinese. The author of the original 
work, Tun Li-ch'ên, was a Manchu, born in 1855, who spent most 
of his life in Peking, which he found so full of interest that he amused 
himself by writing this record of customs, festivals, and ceremonies 
and published it in 1900. 

Mr. Bodde deserves our gratitude for introducing us to this old 
Manchu gentleman, and through him, to the everyday life of the people 
of Peking and of China, for many of these customs and feasts are not 
peculiar to any one place. 

Stadents of folk-lore and sociology as well as students interested 
specially in China will find in this volume much that will appeal to 
them. There is, perhaps inevitably, a certain monotony about 
descriptions of feasts and ceremonies, but the additions of the compiler, 
sometimes scholarly, sometimes. just “ auld wives’ tales”, help to 
maintain the resder's interest. ` 

Mr Bodde has added useful appendices relating to the calendar 
and other matters. Chinese characters are used throughout the book 
both in footnotes and for the names of festivals. Some of the illustra- 
tions, Which include six plates, twenty-eight text-drawings and a map 
of Peking, are reproductions of old wood engravings, and the remainder 
are the work of 2 modern Chinese artist. 

To those readers who knew China before the days of industrial and 
political revolution this book will revive old and pleasant memories ; 
those who know her in her present days of stress and hurry will find 
in it some explanation of the essential simplicity, due to close 
contact with nature, benign, or starkly cruel, of the Chinese people as 
a whole. 


CHINESE Frstive Boarp. By Corrinne LAMB, with line-drawings 
and paper-ends by JOHN Kırk SxwaLr. Peiping: Henri Vetch, 
1935. 

As befits a properly civilized people, the Chinese have always 
regarding eating as an art as well as a necessity. In spite of his 
declaration that the “ earnest scholar does not demand his fill when 
he eats", Confucius invariably refused to eat meat that was not 
minced to his liking, required ginger with every meal, would not sit 
on his mat if it were not straight, and did not stint the wine. In the 
days when Alfred was burning cakes in England, Chinese scholars 
were in the habit of giving elaborate dinners when they successfully 
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passed their state examinations.- The menu of one of these feasts, 
which has come down to us from that period, includes many dishes 
with fanciful and fantastic names. ‘‘ Longevity gruel” explains 
‚itself; “ white dragon-brain ” was camphor, which the Cambodians 
also ate at feasts ` “° fairy-meat " corsisted of slices of chicken cooked 
in milk. Other dishes popular at that time and obtainable in special 
food-stores were “ unborn phoenix ”,“ ivory dumplings ", and “ broiled 
dragon’s whiskers". .Mrs. Lamb seis none of these delectable (and 
probably unpalatable) dishes on her Chinese Festive Board, but she 
offers to English-speaking enthusiasts for Chinese food—and they 
are many—a varied and attractive selection of recipes which can be . 
prepared in foreign as well as in Chinese kitchens. Of more general 
interest are the introductory pages -n which table etiquette, liquors, . 
and drinking-games are discusséd. An acquaintance with these and 
similar conventions should be helpful to the uninitiated Westerner in 
China. I + | 


CHINESE Aer. Edited by Leise AssroN. pp.xvi-- 111. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1935. 5s. 


Cumes ART. An Introductory Handbook. pp. 102. London : 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1935. 15s. 


A BACKGROUND TO ÜHINESE Parma. By Soame JENYNS, A assi 
Keeper, -Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 


pp. 237. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1985. 10s. 6d. . 


Tux Camese Eye. An Interpretation of Chinese Painting. By 
CHIANG Yxx. 24 plates, pp. xvi + 240. London :" Methuen, 
. 1985. Ts. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE Ant. By ÁRNOLD SıLcock. pp. 285. 
London : Humphrey Milford, 1935. 6s. 


The International Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlingon House 
in 1935-6 was responsible for the pu»lication of a considerable number ' 
of books dealing with one or more aspects of Chinese art. It is not 
an easy matter for the reviewer to cetermine the particular usefulness 
of each. The majority were intended, obviously, for readers interested 
rather than informed in Chinese act, and their authors have there- 
fore devoted considerable space vo background and fundamental 
principles. Among works treating af Chinese art, a small book edited 

by Leigh Ashton with articles on painting and calligraphy, sculpture 
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and lacquer, the potter's art, -bronzes, jades, and textiles, may be 
given a foremost place. Mr. Binyon contributes an introduction and 
discusses the twin arts of painting and calligraphy. No one knows 
better than Mr. Binyon how, by an image or a phrase—cf. p. 2, “ you 
will find yourself taking the same sort of pleasure " (in the brushwork 
of calligraphy) ‘‘ that one has in the clean sharp-shapes of iris-blades 
thrusting up from the sod, or the swift swerve of water past a stone ” 
—to give direction to imagination and stimulate the mind to transfer 
. the emotional experience of Western art to the investigation of Chinese 
art ideals. In a chapter entitled ‘Sculpture and Lacquer ”, the 
Editor condenses into thirteen pages the facts essential to an examina- 
tion of actual pieces, and in an even fewer number of pages he deals 
briefly but adequately with textiles. Similarly Mr. R. L. Hobson 
takes his readers over the whole ground of the potter’s art, using 
broad strokes to paint his picture, but filling in details wherever they 
are likely to help and not confuse. Mr. A. J. Koop and Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessey, both specialists in their respective subjects, are 
responsible for articles on Bronzes and Jades. The book is pleasingly 
produced, suitably illustrated and very cheap, and for the not too 
serious amateur must have served as an admirable guide, while, too, 
it should still be an excellent introduction for those who wish to 
know more about the subjects of which it treats. 

Unlike the essays which compose Chinese Art, Mr. Silcock’s book 
does not assume any previous knowledge of the subject. To make 
things easy for beginners he avoids names and dates as far as possible, 
atoning for this omission by adding as an appendix a series of synoptic 
tables giving the dates of important persons and events in Chinese 
history with concurrent events in the rest of the world. Most of the 
material of this effective introduction has been gathered from the 
works of experts in each field, to whom Mr. Sileock acknowledges 
his indebtedness. The lucid presentation of the material thus obtained 
is his own, and he-succeeds admirably in providing “ a simple picture 
of the environment and the age-long pé of a great people 
and a noble art”. 

The illustrations, which comprise sixteen text-figures and twenty- 
seven plates are admirably chosen and the volume is very pleasingly 
. produced. 

In a quite different category is Mr. J enyn’ 8 Background to Chinese 
Painting. The introduction, by Mr. W. W. Winkworth, is addressed 
“Po Collectors ”, and one feels that the author had in mind an audience 
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at least vaguely familiar, and not that unknown quantity, the “ general 
reader ”. After a general survey, for the purpose of which he divides 
painting into seven periods, Mr. Jeayns deals with the influence of 
religion on painting; its relation to calligraphy; materials and 
technique; the treatment of landscape and the human figure; and 
the use of bird, flower, and animal motives. Opinions will differ as 
to which of these chapters is best; this is not a book for an unsophis- 
ticated publie, and those to whom it is addressed will decide the 
point for themselves according to the special aspect of Chinese painting 
which appeals to the taste of each. The numerous illustrations, some 
of them unfamiliar, are a delight, and the book is extremely well 
produced. 

In The Chinese Eye, Mr. Chiang Yee, himself an artist, writes of 
Chinese painting from the Chinese point of view. He discusses not ' 
only the history, the essentials, the instruments, and the species of 
painting, but also the relation between it and philosophy and literature. 
Mr. Chiang 8 own paintings, in & variety of styles, have been twice 
exhibited in London, and those who saw them will be especially 
interested to learn, from his own pea, what are the emotions and the 
principles which underly his work and that of his fellow-artists past 
and present. 

On the technical side Mr. Chiarg is instructive; his translation- 
of Hsieh Ho’s Six Canons of Painäng is interesting and worthy of 
note; on the artistic side his is the true poet’s approach, and he 
illuminates for us every now and then the attitude and the artistic 
conceptions of the Chinese painter. Speaking òf the inscriptions 
found on most Chinese paintings, he says, “ Veri-similitude is never a 
first object ; it is not the bamboo in the wind that we are representing 
but all the thought and emotion -n the painter’s mind at a- given 
instant when he Icoked upon a bamboo spray and suddenly harnessed 
his life to it fora moment. That moment may have had a psychological 
significance in itself—the artist was . . . parting from friends—then, ` 
. the drooping attitude of the leaves will have a meaning for their 


- - creator beyond the comprehension 2f the onlooker had he no written 


explanation." | - 
Mr. Chiang acknowledges his Abies to Miss Innes Jackson’s 
generous help in rendering his wo-k into a lucid English style and - 
drawing his attention to parallels in European thought. 
The twenty-four illustrations ere grouped under three heads— 
Figures, Landscapes, and Birds, flowers and Animals. They are 
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specially selected to illustrate various points throughout the book 
and are representative of the best of Chinese painting. - 

On a larger scale than any of these is Messrs. Batsford’s Chinese 
Art, published on the occasion of the Exhibition. This work is based 
upon the Burlington Magazine Monograph, Chinese Art, published in 
1925, long out of print. While, unfortunately, some of the contributors 
to the former publication found themselves unable to- assist in 
the preparation of the new edition, the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated upon producing a series of essays by well-known authorities 
in the subjects treated. Mr. Lawrence Binyon writes on painting, 
Dr. O. Sirén on sculpture, and Mr. Bernard Rackham on pottery 
and porcelain. Mr. A. F. Kendrick and Mr. W. W. Winkworth also 
contribute, while Mr. Roger Fry writes on the significance of Chinese 
art, and Mme Quo Tai-Chi has permitted the inclusion of a review 
of forty centuries of Chinese art which she contributed to the Queen. 

It is impossible, within the limits of & brief review, to discuss 
these essays individually. It is sufficient; to say that here is a work 
which includes an outline of the historical background of the principal 
forms of Chinese art, and an account of the important types in each 
field. The book is intended to be “ popular ” ; it is at the same time 
comprehensive and yet free from an over-elaboration of detail, easy 
to read and yet informative. The publishers, feeling that '' however 
illuminating the text, the most enlightening and satisfactory method 
of appreciating Chinese art is by the study of comparative examples, 
and especially by presenung these in the beauty of their original 
colour ", have generously packed the book with illustrations—23 plates 
in colour and 62 in monochrome, all beautifully reproduced. 


Tux CHINESE ON THE ART OF PAINTING. Translations and Comments 
by Osvarp SIRÉN. pp. 261. Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1936. 12s. 6d. 


This volume is in some respects a complement to Dr. Sirén’s 
History of Early Chinese Painting, of which volumes i and ii, have 
already appeared. The present work consists chiefly of translations 
from Chinese works on painting, and was the result of a conviction on 
the part of the author, which many will share, that a true knowledge 
of the history and significance of Chinese painting must be based 
on historical records and the works of Chinese critics rather than on 
the comparatively few specimens which survive. 
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In the arrangement of his material Dr. Sirén has elected to follow 
tke sequence of the dynasties, believing that the process of evolution 
and the special ideals of each period can be thus most clearly presented. 
As to the material selected for inc:usion, here again Dr. Sirén has 
bən content—and wisely so—to use what the Chinese themselves 
have regarded as being of importance and have preserved in their 
h:storical ‘collections. 

The greater part of the book consists of translations from such 
well-known works as Zi tat ming huz chi and Ku hua p'in lu. Some 
0? the material had already been translated by others, but Dr. Sirén 
has co-ordinated the available information in relation to certain 
"problems, theoretical rather than prectical, which he seeks to elucidate 
a3 far as possible for the student. The book is illustrated by a number 
of half-tones, well chosen and well reproduced, and includes an 
adequate index. It will be well worzh the while of the serious student, 
whether of Chinesa or of Chinese act, to make himself familiar with 
tae views of great Chinese critics and masters of painting E 
Dr. Sirén’s scholarly work. I 


Some TecunioaL Terms or CnmisgsE PAINTING. By BENJAMIN 
Maros. pp. xii + bb. Baltimore: Waverley Press, 1935. $1.50. 


- Increased interest in Chinese art and all subjects connected with 
Ghina makes more and more desirable the production of technical 
works to aid western students. Many people whose enthusiasm for 
Chinese painting was fired by the recent International Exhibition in 
- London will welcome this handbook by a promising young American 
&nologist, who died, unfortunately, 2efore its publication. The volume 
. &ppears under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, as number two of the series entitled “Studies in Chinese 
end Related Civilizations ”. | 

The author’s aim was to impart.some knowledge of painting as 
& craft, and his collection of terms is the outcome of a practical study 
af the technique of Chinese paining made in Peiping under the. 
tutelage of a Chmese artist and etudent of the classical tradition. 
“he terms, which comprise the Chinese characters, their romanized 
equivalents, and an Englisk explanstion of their meaning, are grouped 
for convenience under a number cf heads, which include Materials, 
Subjects, Techniques, Brushwork and Composition, and Seals and 
Signatures. The list is not exhaustive, even on the technical side ; 
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still less does it include the terminology of æsthetics, but so far as 
his study went, the author spared no pains to explain intelligently 
rather than to define arbitrarily the meaning of the terms he collected 
An alphabetical list makes the book easy to use, and a number of 
plates illustrating brush-strokes and “ type-forms ” (ie. the various 
forms in which leaves, mountains, water, etc. are painted) add to its 
interest and value. 


CHINESE JADE. By Franx Davis. Published privately by the 
author, 1936. 5s. 


In this little book of less than seventy pages Mr. Davis has given 
to the amateur of jade “a reasonably accurate chart by which to 
steer his course ". He helps as much perhaps by what he omits as 
by what he says, and what he says is the outcome of his own interest 
in that “friendly and noble substance ” which intrigues him as it 
intrigued the Chinese from the earliest times. 

To write on jade after Dr. Laufer requires some courage, but 
Mr. Davis has not tried to rival his predecessor but only to simplify 
the subject. He has, in the main, confined himself to an attempt to set 
jade against its historical background, and to suggest its significance 
in Chinese art and ceremonial. So little is known on this subject that 
to a large extent theories must take the place of facts, and Mr. Davis’s 
theories are interesting, if not always convincing. Sometimes even 
his facts are mis-stated, as for instance, when he avers that Chou 
feudalism ‘‘ was at least a stable system, and it was enlightened 
enough to give every honour to Confucius’, but we will not cavil 
overmuch, for this sincere and concise little monograph deserves to 
be welcomed by a large number of readers whose interest in the subject 
is general and not specialized. The illustrations are well-chosen and 
very well reproduced and the typography excellent, 


MODERN NEWSPAPER CHINESE. Progressive Readings with Vocabu- 
. laries, Notes, and Translations. By J.J. BRANDT. pp. xii + 321. 
Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1935. | 
Many modern students of Chinese owe a good deal to Mr. Brandt’s 
earlier textbooks, Introduction to Literary Chinese and Chinese Particles, 
They will find additional reasons in this new work to thank him for 
the painstaking manner in which he endeavours to solve the problems 
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Which beset the student who undertakes the study of newspaper style. 
The stage at which students express a desire to be able to read Chinese 
newspapers varies greatly; if they begin their study of the subject 
with this book they will quickly find themselves familiar, even in 
their early days, with a wide vocabulary of terms and expressions 
commonly used to-day. -The author’s aim is to provide the reader with 
interesting and up-to-date material for the study of the newspaper 
style. His extracts, taken from the newspapers of Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Peiping during the year 1934, include every type of subject from 
a Tax on Bobbed Hair to the Meaning of Political Unsfication, and 
reach from the children’s weekly page to the resolutions of a financial 
conference. l | 

The sixty lessons into which the books is divided are arranged in 
progressive order of difficulty. Hach lesson is accompanied by a 
vocabulary and notes as well as an English translation. Most people 
will agree that in order to translate into good idiomatic English it is 
necessary to abandon in many cases the exact meaning of the Chinese. - 
Mr. Brandt, we are glad to observe, has chosen to stand by his students 
and to offer them as close a rendering as possible of their text. For 
this they will be especially grateful. It is not necessary that journalistic 
Chinese should be rendered into literary English of a high quality; 
it is essential that the student should be able to see how the translator 
arrives at his translation. 

A useful handbook such as this will no doubt go to a second edition 
when the author will be able to correct a number of typographical 
errors. In the meantime students will be glad that they were no longer 
‘deprived of the assistance which it cannot but give them in their 
‘study of modern Chinese. 


CHINESE Mape Easy. By WALTER Brooks BaouNER and Fone 
Yver Mow, with an Introduction by HERBERT A. GILES. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1935. 10 guilders. 


The present volume is no doubt a new edition, though there is 
nothing save Professor Giles’s Introduction, dated 1908, to indicate 
that the book had been published earlier than the date printed on 
-the title page. And the date is important. In 1903 such a work must 
have been of the greatest assistance to students, to whom: few text- 
books of the Chinese language were available; in 1935 its usefulness 


on 
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is less, because in the interval the teaching of Chinese in all its boss 
has made great advances and good books and trained teachers are 
not difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, for students of Cantonése the 
book is not without value. It consists of a number of sections. Thirty- 
three lessons on various subjects form the first part. These comprise 
sentences printed in character, with the Cantonese pronunciation 
and the literal meaning of each character, as well as an English 
rendering of the sentence. The second section includes the complete 
text of the San tzu ching in large characters in the written style, 
accompanied by a translation. Other sections include 1,000 characters 
intended to give practice in writing and some sample pages of a Chinese- 
English dictionary. At the time of writing their preface the authors 
claimed that their methods were unique but the student who buys 
the book at the present time must not expect to find in it anything 
new or revolutionary in the technique of language-study. 


CHINESE AND ENGLISH MODERN Miurragy Dictionary. 5,500 army, 
navy, air technical terms. Compiled by Captain J. B. DAVIDSON- 
Houston, R.E., and Lieutenant R. V. Dewar-Durm, A. & S.H. 
(With illustrated appendixes showing naval and military badges 
of rank.) Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1934. - ° 


The problem of translating western scientific and other terms 
` into Chinese has been met by the establishment a number of years 
ago of a special committee, with the result that a more standardized 
vocabulary of suitable new words is being added to the Chinese 
language than seemed possible before the committee came into being. 
Karly attempts to compile dictionaries of technical terms in Chinese 
and European languages were hampered by the unsystematic methods 
then practised by the Chinese themselves in translating western words, 
‘and by the efforts of western specialists to express in Chinese technical 
details of which the meaning was not understood by Chinese. Never- 
theless even before the Great War many technical, medical, and 
military terms were included in Chinese-English and English-Chinese 
general dictionaries, and a few special vocabularies of such terms were 
compiled. Since that time, largely through the medium of the news- 
papers, western ideas have become familiar to an ever increasing 
number of Chinese, while civil wars and the modernization of the 
Chinese army have helped to focus attention upon militaty “matters 
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in particular. The work which the compilers of the present handbook 
have done, therefore, in preparing for the use of Chinese and English 
speaking people a well-arranged and extensive vocabulary of military 
and technical language, cannot but be appreciated by all students 
of modern Chinese. 


Cumvese CanniaggAPeHY. By Lucy Driscou and Res Topa. 
pp. viii + 71. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 9s. 


It is related of Ou-yang Hsün, the famous calligraphist of the _ 
Tang period, that he went to see an ancient tablet written by So 
Ching of the Chin dynasty (a.n. 265-419). Reming in his horse, he 
looked at it for a long time and then rode away. A hundred paces 
off he stopped, turned back, and remained gazing at the tablet until 
he was exhausted. Then he sat on a blanket and continued to gaze. 
He slept at the foot of it and remained there for three days. 

Probably nothing has been, or can be written about Chinese 
calligraphy which will explain fully this attitude of rapt devotion 
before a specimen of fine handwriting. It is an interesting problem 
on which a great deal more will be written. 

The authors of the present work have gone direct to Chinese 
sources for their material, and have endeavoured to interpret and 
evaluate their quotations “from a modern psychological point of 
view”, Though the method is attended by certain dangers, it is * 
‘interesting in itself. The literature of the subject is so large that it 
has been “ barely tapped ". The Shu fa (Laws of Writing) of Ou-yang 
Hatin (A.D. 557-641), which must surely have been the basis of the ` 
* Eighty-four Laws" of Li Shun of the fifteenth century, is not 
mentioned, though it is important both in itself and as one of the 
earliest works on the subject, written at the beginning of a period 
when calligraphy was developed until more than fifty Wien were 
recognized. 

Readers unfamiliar with Chinese writing may find difficulty in 
understanding some of the translations. The following passage and 
the authors’ comment. thereon, taken at random (p. 51), is far from 
clear :— 

* * When two characters are written so as to make one character, 
the spots and lines, above and below, bending down and looking up, 
should show the force of separating and uniting.... The order of 
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spots and lines ought not to be even and uniform; it should show 
unevenness like the arrangement of feathers or scales.’ 

“ He is speaking of the problem of breaking the integrity of two 
movement patterns sufficiently to let energy go from one to the 
other so that a unifying interchange is felt between the parts. . . ." 

Neither will the student of Chinese, seeking a history of the art 
of calligraphy, find it here. The authors have made a praiseworthy 
effort to look into, and interpret for those already acquainted with 
the subject, the mind of the Chinese masters of calligraphy. The degree 
of their success must not be minimized: the book is interesting ; 
we do see, from the interpretation offered, how the successful calli- 
graphist achieves a harmony between mood and material on the 
esthetic side, and how he attains a mastery over brush, ink, and paper 
by a precision and a persistence which we usually associate with 
scientific experiment. 

The volume is well produced, and is illustrated by a number of 
ink-rubbings from the collection of the late Dr. Laufer. It would be 
much more easily handled, however, if an index had been provided. 

E. EDWARDS. 


CAMBODIAN Gross, By H. W. PonDER, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A. 84 x 54. 
pp. 320, plates 24, maps and plans 4. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., 1936. 15s. 


À great many books, ranging from learned treatises to globe- 
trotters' notes, have been written on Cambodia, and especially about 
Angkor, but Miss Ponder's work cannot be classed with either of these 
extremes. À great part of it naturally deals with the history and 
antiquities of the country and their gradual discovery by European 
explorers and archæologists ; and a long list of sources, besides other 
references, indicates that the author has not merely looked at the 
venerable buildings but also studied the literature on the subject, 
including the latest archæological discoveries and reports. But she 
also had eyes to see, and her own impressions, vividly set down, make 
fascinating reading. There is much, therefore, in her work about the 
splendid medieval buildings at Angkor and its neighbourhood; but 
there is also much else, for it contains a well informed and sympathetic 
sketch of the modern state of Cambodia as well: Having paid two 
visits to it, with an interval of some years between them, she was 
better qualified than the usual hasty traveller; and her accounts of 
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her travels and experiences, interesting in themselves and illuminated 
at times by flashes of humour, illustrate the progress which the country 
is making under French guidance. Her chapter on education also - 
brings out this pcint, especially in relation to the revival of the old 
native arts and crafts, and so does the chapter headed “ Twentieth ` 
Century Cambodia ”, which deals largely with economic products, , 
transport, labour, and public health. Other chapters are concerned. 
with Buddhism and the influence of tne monks, law ancient and modern, 
` Cambodian dancers (of whom a charming account is given), royal 
ciemations with their costly ceremonial, and many other matters. 

Having read every word of the book I can vouch for the fact that it is 
extremely readable and interesting. 

It may be permissible to refer to a few passages which seem to 
be open to eriticism. In regard to the statement on p. 102 concerning 
the death of Doudart de Lagrée, it should be pointed out that though 
the expedition of which he was the leader was in fact the first official 
French mission of exploration to visit Angkor, its main object was the 
reconnaissance of the Mekong River, with a view to the possibility 
of its usé for transport, and that his death occurred in Southern 
China. It is by no means certain that “ Zabedj " (p. 114) represents 
Java; probably it was Southern Sumatra. (The word that before 
Zabedj is evidently a misprint for than.) I-see no connection between 
the images representing Buddha sheltered by a Naga (p. 181), which . 
have been found in most Buddhist countries, and the legendary Naga 
descent of the old Cambodian kings (pp. 100-1); and it seems to me 
. extremely doubtful that there was a Thai King in Siam in A.D. 607 

(p. 291). 

I regret to notice a number of misprints, such as Puolo (p. 15, ete., 
for Poulo, the French spelling, or Pulo, a current English one), Scanda 
(p. 37, for Skanda), Rakshas (p. 50, ete., for Rakshasas, as an English 
plural, unless the former is the Cambodian variant), sumptious 
(p. 57, for sumptuous), collonades ‘p. 57, but on p. 285 with one 1), 
dieties (p. 62, for deities), Prah Kahn (p. 62, etc., for Prah Khan, . 
correctly given on pp. 104, 134), woman (p. 69, for women), Dangrengs 
(p. 77, but the map on p. 157 has Dangrek Mountains), Chantababoun 
(p. 95, for Chantaboun), meterologscal (p. 97), Won (p. 111, for Wou, 
ie. the Wu dynasty of China), Amarpura (p. 119, for Amarapura), 

cho-kiang (p. 131, for Tche-kiang, the Chinese province Chehkiang), 
 buerre (p. 147, for beurre, unless the first spelling was intentional, to 
represent an English ‘pronunciation of the French word), Putohita 
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(p. 182, for Purohita), and guardien (p. 260, etc., for gardien). Some- 
what unusual nowadays are pidgeon (p. 17, for pidgin, coupled with 
French), Thibet (p. 17) for Tibet, and (so far as my limited experience 
goes) the use of garbage (p. 145) in the sense of garb, or garment. The 
appearance of a French or English s (for the plural) in the Khmer 
expression pols domrey (p. 202) also seems odd; the nepas-palm 
(p. 16) is, I conjecture, the Malay nipah. 

It may be an open question whether foreign European spellings 
of Oriental names, such as Boroboedoer, Massoud (p. 114) and Manou 
(p. 190) should be retained in an English work (apart from verbal 
citations in the foreign language). But it is certain that forms like 
Icanavarman (p. lll) Crutavarman, Crestavarman (p. 113), Yaco- 
varman (p. 114, etc., and on p. 299 Yarcovarman), and Crivyaya 
- (p.126), where the French transcription has ¢ (not c), can only mislead 
the general reader. A spelling like Isvarapura (p. 254), though not 
absolutely technically right, is surely preferable. In the new fatths 
melted into the new (p. 179), one new should be old; and open grass 
land ...1s a feature... and on them, etc. (p. 212) is a slip. 

The reader will be thankful for the maps and plans; although the 
former, being on a small scale inevitably give few details. The index 
is useful for reference and the illustrations are beautiful. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


BUDDHIST Cave TEMPLES or INDIA. By Mason R. S. WAUCHOPE. 
pp. ix + 121 with 51 plates. The Calcutta General Printing Co., 
Ltd. 12s. 6d. ` 


No comprehensive account of the Buddhist caves of India has 
been published since Burgess and Fergusson wrote them up over 
half a century ago. Major Wauchope, by condensing their bulky 
and inaccessible volumes into 114 not very closely printed pages, 
provides | the public for the first time with a handy guide to those 
unique monuments of Indian religious art. Omissions, of course, are 
inevitable, and the treatment of the major groups, such as Ajanta and 
Ellora, is cursory, but the author brings out most of the salient features 
of all the important groups. His survey includes the Udayagiri caves 
of Orissa, which are Jain, and the “ Brahmanical " caves of Elephanta. 
His introductory chapters and glossary contain some rather crude 
mistakes (e.g. torân = “ box,” pp. 8 and 38, garbha = "dome, "p. lil); 
his views on symbology he might well have left out; ‘there are a 
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few blunders in the numbering of the caves and in the “captions” - 
of his plates. But such blemishes are redeemed by the cleverness 
with which he has assembled his illustrations, numbering over one 
hundred. Of these, the “ general views”, which show the caves in 
their proper setting, are especially welcome, for previous writers 
usually give “ close-ups ” only. The remainder constitute a neat 
corpus of types of stüpa, column, capital, doorway, façade, eto., 
which should prove useful to students, as well as sightseers, who wish 
to learn the elements of Indian cave architecture. . 
F. J. R. 


MEDIEVAL INDIAN SOULPTURE IN THE Brirish Museum. By Rama- 
PRASAD ÜHANDA; with-an introduction by R. L. Hosson, C.B. - 
pp. xiv + 77, with 24 plates. London, 1936. Price 10s. 6d. 


General Charles Stuart, who served in India from 1777 to 1828, 
made & hobby of Indian images. When his collection came to auction 
in 1872, Victorian England was not interested, there was no bidding, 
and the British Museum got it for nothing. But for “ Hindoo ” 
Stuart’s enthusiasm, our national collection would be almost as poor 
in Indian sculpture as it is in samples of " Indo-Sumerian " civilization. 
Lord Curzon was the first to awaken Indians to the merits of Indian 
art, and it is fitting that, with the zealous co-operation of the museum 
staff, an Indian Superintendent of the archæological collection at 
Calcutta, who knows Indian sculpture from A to Z, should “ write 
up ” Stuart's legacy, and the additions which have since accrued. 

Mr. Chanda wisely limits his theme to medieval sculpture; 
Gandhara and Amaravati he leaves alone. But medieval sculpture 
can only be understood.in terms of time and space. On the evidence 
of style, subject, and material Mr. Chanda classifies the collection, 
assigning to each piece its period and province, and he sketches the 
evolution of Indian figure sculpture from its beginnings at Bharhut, 
Bodh Gaya, and Sanchi. 

The bulk of the collection represents the art of the Pala Empire 
of Bengal, the early and best phase of which is well in evidence. 
There are some interesting fragments from Mathura, a few very fine 
examples of the Gupta art of Benares, a number of specimens which 
link Gupta with Pala, and some rather late and decadent sculptures 
from Orissa. | 

In plain, unaffected language Mr. Chanda explains the differences 
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between the various “schools” of Indian art; notably the half- 
closed eyes of the northern deities and the wide-awake outlook of 
those of the south. Students will welcome this concise, well-balanced 
introduction to a somewhat difficult subject. 

F. J. RICHARDS. 


PoruLar HINDUISM. THE RELIGION or THE Masses. By L. S. 8. 
O'ManLEY, C.I.E. pp. vii + 246. Cambridge University Press, 
1935. 7s. 6d. 

This is a very readable account of modern Hinduism, its 
characteristic beliefs and ideals, its worship and ceremonials, the 
objects of its worship, its caste system, and its sects. Obviously these 
many and varied subjects cannot be dealt with at all fully in a small 
book of less than 250 pages. In fact the main criticism that occurs to 
one is that far too many matters are touched upon for any of them 
to be really satisfactorily treated. There is also the difficulty caused 
by the wide variations of belief and practice in different parts of India. 
A reader who has not been in India, and even some who have, may 
quite easily fail to realize that a statement made in one paragraph 
about one part of India would be grotesquely untrue of another part 
of the country which is dealt with in the next paragraph. 

But in spite of this the book gathers together a great deal of 
information that it would not be easy to find elsewhere in so small 
a compass, and the general impression left on the mind of the average 
reader will probably be on the whole a fairly correct one. 

It is a great pity that the author did not use a more exact and 
consistent system of transliterating Indian names. ‘There is no 
distinction made between Kali and Kali, and the English reader will 
naturally think they are identical. If one writes Parameshvar, 
Ganesh, and Vishnu, one certainly should not write Siva and 
Salagram and vice versa. On any system of transliteration it is 
difficult to see how the spelling Gokhul can be defended. 

W. Surron PAGE. 


DnRoLA-MARORA DÜHA. A folk tale in verse from Rajputana. Edited 
by Rám Sim, Stray Karay, and Nanorram Das. 8} x 5}. 

pp. 15 + 877. Benares: Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 1934. Rs. 4. 
Rajputana is one of the homes of the ballad, and there for centuries 

it flourished. Its glory may be dim now, but the past was splendid, 
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and it may flourish once again. In the meantime we must rejoice 
. that there-are men in the country who love the literature of their 
native land and are giving others the pleasure of studying it. 

Of the three ecitors of this poem the first, Ram Sih, is the Director 
of.Education in Bikaner State; the second, Süraj Karan, is the 
vice-principal of the Birla College-in Jaipur; the third, Narottam Das, 
is professor of Hindi and Sanskrit in the Dungar College, Bikaner. 
- The first and second editors have already edited an important 
Räjputäni work, Prithiraj’s masterpiece, Veli Krisan Rukmani ri. 

_ The ballad, which is 1,348 lines long, is very charming. It has all 
the life and vigour which we are accustomed to associte with such ° 
poetry; in fact, it is of outstanding merit even in a country famous 
for its ballads. 

_ There must be few languages which have so many cerebrals as 
this dialect of Rajasthani. Words like berart, Mdjavani, halphal, 
chéhart, dumni, dumni, abound on every page; they give good practice 
in pronunciation to European students. The linguistic value of the 
poem is indeed very great. Räjputäni is not well known, and we 
welcome anything that imcreases our knowledge of it. The most 
interesting individual words are three “genitive prepositions ”, 
sandat, which occurs five times; handäë, which occurs twice; and 
hundäü, which occurs once. They remind us of Kashmiri sund, hund. 

At the end is an index of the first lines of all dohäs and RE 
preceded by a glossary of about 3,000 words. 

This is a book which I have greatly enjoyed. An article on a 
` subject connected with it is printed in another part of this number 
. of the Bulletin. 

In conclusion may I express the hope ud the editors will continue 


. their fruitful Ss 


T. G. B. 


Tursi Das's forms (RAMAYAN). Edited with commentary 
by Ram Nares TRIPATHI. 94 x 74. pp. 14 + 6 + 308 + 11 + 
1,291 = 1,030. Allahabad :- Hindi Mandir, 1935. Rs. 5. 

It is thirteen years since Shyam Sundar Dis published his excellent 
edition of ‘the Ramayan with commentary; in 1994 appéared the 
huge commentary of Janaksutäéaran Shitalisahay ‘Savant (price 
Rs. 35), and now we have this one by a well-known poet and writer | 
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=o has done much to make Hindi and its literature known to the 
world. 

Ram Naresh Tripathi is the editor of the Kavitä Kaumudi series. 
Four volumes in it are devoted to Hindi, including two (reviewed in 
the last number of the Journal) which contain village poetry. He has 
also produced a book of agricultural songs collected from di a 
Bihar, and the United Provinces. 

This edition of the Ramayan has a long Introduction which gives 
an account of Tulsi Däs’s life and works. It is pointed out that while 
the Rämäyan is not a translation from the Sanskrit it is full of echoes 
of many (about 200) Sanskrit works. 

Of the scores of commentaries on Tulsi Das’s Ramayan he mentions 
briefly fourteen; he-refers also to the English, Gujrati, pane 
Bihari, and Uriyä translations. 

An interesting and useful section is that on Arabic and Persian 
words in -Tulsi’s works. All these words are given; thus the Räm- 
caritmänas has 62, while the Kavitävali has 136. 

The text is “ollowed is that of the en Pracharini Sabha. The 
print is ene and clear. ` 

T; G. B. 


Yaneir I Värıg. By Zrvà MUHAMMAD. 9j x 7. pp. 207. ‘Lahore, 
1935. 


The most popular poem in the Panjab is Varis Shah's Hir. There 

are people who know it by heart. Professional reciters are invited 
on special occaaions to come and recite it, while large numbers of 
listeners gather to hear the words they love so well. 
. The districts in which the poem finds greatest favour are those 
which lie to the north of Lahore, Shekhupura; Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
Jhang, Lyallpur, and Shahpur, the inhabitants of which speak Northern 
paie or a type of Lahndi which is not very different. 

, Other poets have written of the devotion of Hir and Ranjha to 
I ch other, but Varig Shäh’s poem is the best known and best liked. 

Mr. Ziyà Muhammad has collected all the details he could con- 
cerning the life of Varig, about which little is known. Unfortunately, 
as he himself informs us, most of the stories about the poet have no 
foundation. .In addition to telling. us all that could be discovered 
‘about him, he has described his poem, discussing its philosophy, 
giving a critical estimate of its -poetical value and explaining the 
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reason for its popularity. He has performed a similar service, though 
not so fully, for the author’s other poems. 

Before the time of Varig Panjab. was regarded as incapable of 
expressing high thoughts; the vocmbulary was believed to be very 
meagre, and when a writer failed to find the word he wanted, he 
simply took a Persian or Arabic substitute. But Varis changed these 
ideas. He displayed the resources cf the language, writing in true 
idiomatic style and introducing mamy of those proverbial sayings 
which give such a spice to village talk. Further he showed how a 
story should be written, and encouraged his fellow poets to follow 
the path he had opened up. In this way he brought new life into the 
dejected spirits of his countrymen. 

We have good cause to be grateful to Mr. Ziyà Muhammad for 
the labour he has bestowed on his subject and for the interesting and 
useful work which he has produced. 

T. G. B. 


NAMA-LEKHA AUR Monisi. By Kasrtōr Man BATHIYA. 94 x 7. 
pp. 124-671. Ajmer: Banttiya and Co., 1935. Rs. 6. 

This is an excellent book by a well-known writer on commercial 
subjects. Nearly twenty years ago he brought out Hinds Bahikhata, 
the first volume of the Sara) Hindi Vyäpar ka Granthmala series. 
The third edition appeared in 1927. 

Nama-lekha is in part a revised and rewritten edition of Bahtkhata, 
and partly a totally new work. It is divided into two main sections ; 
the first has sixteen chapters, the second nineteen. The first deals for 
the most part with the same subjec-s as the earlier work; only the 
chapters on hundies, cheques, and promissory notes are reserved 
for the second section. 

The second part of the book, two-thirds of the whole, is devoted 
largely to company law. It discusses the formation and dissolving of 
partnerships and companies, describes the laws which govern them, 
and gives the details of their books and manangement. Much space 
is given to insurance companies, railway companies, factories, and 
warehouses, income tax, bankruptcy law, and similar topics. 

Mr. Kastür Mal is to be warmly congratulated on the ability and 
precision with which he has written : both this book and his earlier one 
are worthy introductions to an important branch of science. The 
&uthor not only knows his subject, as one might anticipate from his 
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being a Director of the Indian Produce Co., London, and Vice-President 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, but has 
considerable experience in the work of examination, and consequently 
is acquainted with the needs and difficulties of students. 

There is only one suggestion I would make. A glossary of Hindi 
commercial terms and their English Ave would be useful to 
both Indians and Englishmen. 

The book may be strongly recommended not only to those for 
whom it is primarily written, but to those who speak another tongue, 
and wish to learn Indian business methods and Hindi business 
phraseology. | 

T. G. B. 


^ 


- 


BHAsÃ Rauasya, Part I. By SHYAM Sunpar Dis and Papm 
NARAYAN Acànva. 9 x 6. pp. 10 + 406. Allahabad: 
Indian Press, 1935. Rs. 4. 


In writing this book the authors have had in view the instruction 
of their fellow countrymen in linguistic science and in the application 
of that science to the languages of India, with special reference, as is 
natural, to Aryan languages, above all to Hindi. Much of what 1s 
said will be new to most Indian students, though familiar to Europeans, 
especially to those who speak English, for they have access to it in 
English works. 

After an introductory chapter the writers discuss speech and 
language, types of languages, language families, and Indian languages. 
Then comes & long chapter on phonetics which treats of sounds in 
general, sound changes, the phonetics of Khari Boli (Hindustani with 
. a strongly Hindi tinge), and finally short notes on the pronunciation 
of Avesta, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit. 

The most interesting part of the book is the section of nineteen 
pages on the phonetics of Hindi or Khari Boli, which is the result 
of much study. There are details in it with which I cannot agree, but 
I recognize with admiration the enormous labour which the authors 
have expended upon it. In connection with this phonetic account of 
Hindi sounds attention should be drawn to the Sanskrit-English and 
English-Sanskrit vocabularies of phonetic terms. (There are a few 
Hindi words scattered through them.) Students will find that reference 
to the vocabularies will, by showing in what sense the terms have been 
used, make the description of the sounds much easier to follow. 
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The authors are heartily to be congratulated on their work; 
it will open a new world to Hindi-reading Indians, and the pages on 
Hindi sounds are of value to Hindi-reading Europeans. 

T. GRAHAME BAILEY. 


THE JASMINE GARLAND (KunDAMALE). Translated by A. C. WOOLNER. 
Panjab University Oriental Publcations No. 27. Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935. 6s. net. 


Mentioned by writers of the eeventh and following centuries, 
but rediscovered only in recent years and first published m 1923, 
the Kundamala is a modest addition, of uncertain date and author- 
ship, to the dramatic literature based on the last book of the Rämä- 
yana. Its author's name being given in one MS. as Dinnaga, the Indian 
editors hailed the play as the work of Kalidasa's supposed rival (the 
Dinnàga of Meghadita 14), whom they further identify with the 
Buddbist philosopher of that name. Dr. Woolner finds no good reason 
for this identification, and on internal evidence holding the play to 
be later than the Uttara-Ramacarita dates it “ somewhere between 
the seventh and the eleventh centcries ". The translation is similar 
in execution to that of the Trivandrum plays and its production 
equally good. 

C. A. R.. 


THe MEGHADUTA or KäALrpAsA. “Translated from the Sanskrit by 
G. H. Rooxe. Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 
London, 1935. 8s. 6d. net. 


This differs from most verse translations of the famous bins in 
appealing to the mind rather than to the ear. The lines, eight to a 
stanza, are irregular in length and rhythm. Occasional alliteration 
but no rhyme is used. The diction is generally poetical; where it is 
not, the effect to the ear 1s prose. On the other hand, freedom from 
metrical restrictions allows the words to be chosen and placed as 
the sense requires, significantly, without padding; and the whole 
has a vigour, ruggedness almost, hitherto unsuspected in Kalidãsa 
indeed, but full of character and s-imulating to the reader’s interest. 
Opposite to each page of the translation is the text, beautifully 
transliterated into italics, with amusing extracts from Mallinatha’s 
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commentary. The book also has a map of the Cloud’s journey, an 
introductory poem by Rabindranath Tagore, and coloured capitals 
at the openmg of each part,.all excellently printed and produced. 

C. A. R. 


` 


A Sanskeır PRIMER. By E. D. Perry. New and revised edition. 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 16s. 6d. 


The new edition has a new title-page, a new preface, and a new 
price. Most of the misprints and errors noted in the Corrigenda of 
earlier editions have been corrected, as well as a few not so noted. 
Some still remain, e.g. :— 

Page 56, sentence 14: besought . .. were should be beseech... 
Page 99, footnote: Add or n after dental mute. 

Page 188, $ 487 : Add practically before limited. 
Page 193, heading: LXV should be XLV. — 
Page 212, under 4/vraj: insert pra after +. 
Page 213, under 4/çäs : çäste should be casti. 
In other respects the book is unchanged: for practical purposes 
it is simply a reprint. 
C. À. RYLANDS. 


Coprces Avesrior ET PAHLAVICI BIBLIOTHEOAE UNIVERSITATIS 
HarNIENSIS. Vol V. The Pahlavi Codex K 43. First Part. 
Second Part. With an introduction by ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1936. 


Both these volumes, containing the two distinct MSS. bound up 
together and numbered K 43, maintain the high standard of excellence 
of the first four volumes. The texts are as easily legible as the original, 
as personal use of the MS. enable me to judge. We have in these 
volumes, easily accessible to all, important Pahlavi texts. The fragment 
of the Greater Bundahiin and the incomplete Book of the Manôk i 
Khrat have long been known in Andreas’s valuable edition. It is 
however very useful to have three complete chapters of the Dankart, 
chapters 5, 6, and 9, with parts of chapter 3. Our access to this text 
has previously been through two printed editions which cannot serve 
as complete substitutes for the MSS. K 43 contains also the Vahman 
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Yast, a Pazand fragment of the Jàmüsp-namak, the Paragra ceremony, 
and part of the Srös Yast. 
All readers of Pahlavi texts have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Munkspaard for his publication of these valuable volumes. 
H. W. B. 


ARCHAOLOGIOAL History or IRAN. By Ernst E. HERzrELD. The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1934. pp. xi + 112. 
London, 1935. 7s. 6d. 


These papers represent the three Schweich lectures which we were 
privileged to hear in 1934, increased by the additional material which 
the time allotted to & lecture did not permit of being included. In 
the three studies—of pre-Achæmenid and Achæmenid, of Hellenistic, 
and of Sasanian Iran—the author has endeavoured to piece together, 
in default of definite written documentary evidence, all the scattered 
data which his many years of familiarity with this field of studies 
have brought to his notice: How incomplete this evidence may be is 
illustrated by the occasional remark that such and such a point is 
disputed or doubted. But it was obviously impossible to deal in a 
lecture with the doubts of others. Instead we have a brilliant synthesis 
of the most various evidence from buildings, legends, coins, inscrip- 
tions, and geography. Our old Persian vocabulary is enriched by 
the word spa@maida, Bab. madaktum “military camp”, which the 
author has used to explain the Avestan hamaspadmaidaya. The 
publication of the full text will he eagerly awaited. One is impressed 
by the great use made of architecture as a clue to changing and 
developing ideas, and here the excellent plates and frequent illustra- 
tions in the text prove most helpful. That in some places the 
linguistic arguments suggest doubts is of less moment, but one may 
regret to learn that the Khwarna (p. 63) is interpreted as lightning 
or thunderbolt. The whole fascinating story of Gundofarr and the 
castle on the Küh i Khwaja is once again related in the second lecture. 
We know the name afostom in P‘austos Biwzandaci (fifth century), 
ed. Venice, 1914, p. 333, and in the anonymous Syriac chronicle 
quoted by Hübschmann, Armen. Gram., 71. These are our earliest 
references to the name. They show for the fifth century the disyllabic 
form *röstam. We need not, however, doubt that the form rwisthm 
in Zoroastrian Pahlavi books is old, in use earlier, at least as an 
epithet. Written evidence seems still to fail which would bring 
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the name Rustam into immediate connection with Gundofarr. It 
allows one to suppose that the legend may have been older and 
independent of him. 
These lectures sufficiently indicate how much important evidence 
has yet to be made generally accessible. 
H. W. B. 


History or EARLY IRAN. By GEORGE G. CAMERON. pp. xvi + 260. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1936. 13s. 6d. 


The author has recognized and happily sought to fill the gap 
which lranian scholars have always noted: it had not been easy to 
find a connected account of events in the land, which later adopted 
the name Iran, before the Iranian intrusion into historical documenta. 
The ideal history of early Elam and its relations with the neighbouring 
great powers would doubtless furnish all the relevant historical 
documents. The present book is therefore a sketch within limited 
space happily supplemented by useful bibliographical notes. After 
a brief introductory chapter on the land of Elam and its people, the 
history of Elam is traced from the earliest allusions in Babylonian 
documents to the downfall of the Median Empire and the rise of 
Cyrus 553 po The history is concerned mainly with the political 
events. We have, therefore, a valuable chronological framework. 
The wealth of royal names, names of pretenders to royalty and of 
officials, civil and military, make it a most useful book. 

H. W. B, 


Les ÍNFINITIFS Avestiques. Par E. Benveniste. pp. 117. Paris, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1935. 


In 1904 the Altiranisches Wörterbuch of Bartholomae summed 
up the results of a vigorous activity in Iranian studies. But researches 
have been since then energetically pursued in many quarters, in 
Middle Iranian with abundance of new material, but largely also in 
Old Iranian. Apart from new views, océasionally an opinion rejected 
by Bartholomae has been restored to honour, as here p. 49 pide 
compared with Skt. pitha-. It may be noted that Pahl: ej in such 
phrases as garün pym 1 haé marg “ grievous anguish arising from 
death ” (Pahl. Texts, ed. Jamasp-Asana, p. 135, $20), if read pim 
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is probably a derivative of the same verb piyati “be hostile". In 
the present ‘volume, M. Benveniste has examined in detail the many 
words at present classed as infinitives. By a stricter definition, indicated 
on p: 61, it 18 shown that many of these cannot rightly be defined as 
infinitives. The authentic ‘infinitives are then severally treated of. 
. In the course of the discussion many valuable interpretations are 
offered of difficult passages of the Avesta. À particular treatment 18 
reserved for the infinitive -dhyai. Itis noted that this form is associated 
with -medio-passive verbs. It is therefore concluded that -dhyas is 
itself medio-passive. We seem, however, here to be on debatable 
ground. “For the hearing" could mean “ that someone hear” or 
" that it be heard ”.according as the subject is interpreted. A chapter 
is devoted to the Middle and New Iranian infinitives. The derivation 
of Aën from -adna- is valuable. The suggested derivation of Pastô 
-al from *-atai' is rendered somewhat difficult by the fact that -əl 
follows ‘the verbal form which already contains the Old Iranian -fa- 
participle: krəl = kr- < krla- and al. A suffix such as -aĝa might 
be more serviceable. We have in Middle Persian dmadiin with 
in < -a0na- added to the -ta- participle. 
| i H. W. B. 


MATERIALIEN ZU DEN IRANISOHEN PAMIBSPRAOHEN. Von HANNES 
Sxórp. WORTERVERZEICHNISSE von H. Swrrg. Acta Reg. 
. Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis XXI. pp. viii, 319. 

`" Lund, London (Humphrey Milford), 1936. 25s. 


Dr. Hannes Skóld was able with the support of the Letterstedt 
Fund to visit the Pamirs in 1928 where he toiled at the study of the 
dialects of Sughni, Rosani, Oroëürt, bag, Iškāšmī, Wakhi, Bartangi, 
Yazghulämi, and Sahdara. ` Sköld died prematurely before finishing 
hi$ édition-of this material. G. Morgenstierne, C. Fonteine, H. Smith, 
and Q. Jarting have collaborated to carry out the work. Skold's 
. Wakhi and IÉkaüEmi materia] wil appear elsewhere. In this present 
volume we have a most careful edition of the texte in Sughni, Rosani, 
‘and Bájűi with translation." To this is added a comparative list of 
words from’ the dialects studied by Skôld, indexes and a Sughni, 
Rösähi,' and Dam glossary in ‘which N. Persian equivalents of the 
loan Words ‘are given but not the etymological equivalents of the 
genuine EES words. The vowel sounds are here distinguished with 
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great accuracy. In the introduction p. 19 it 18 even attempted to 
distinguish central Sughni, Bajūī, Rosani, Bartangi, and Oroëüri 
on the basis of the pronunciation of the vowel in Old Iran. -an. The 
material is a most valuable contribution to Pamir studies. In the 
folklore it is interesting to have the Zndirv or Zendiry in which the 


Av. gandarawa survives. 
H. W. B. 


SAMDHINIRMOCANA SUTRA. L'explication des mystères. Texte Tibétain 
édité et traduit par ÉTIENNE Lamorre. Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de Travaux publiés par les membres des Conférences 
d'Histoire et de Philologie 2° Série, 34° fascicule. 1935. Fr. 75. 


The present work is a valuable edition (in transcription) of the 
Tibetan text of an early Mahayana. sūtra of which the original Sanskrit 
has perished. With this the Chinese versions have been compared 
and the variants quoted. A most useful feature of the work is the 
presentation of the Sanskrit equivalents of Tibetan phrases, in 
particular those with technical meaning. The Sanskritist may thus 
easily see what precise Sanskrit word corresponded to the Tibetan 
or to its French translation. 

The earliest extant translation of part of the text into Chinese 
was by Gunabhadra between A.D. 435 and 443. But, as the text 
was a source for Asanga whose works are known in Chinese in 413-421, 
a date second to third centuries A.D. 1s reasonably proposed (p. 24-5). 

In his preface M. Lamotte has discussed the texts and com- 
mentaries, the title, the importance of the text by reason of its early 
date and position between the Prajüaparamita texts and those of 
the Vijnänavada, and has given a detailed analysis of the contents. 
The author has p. 7 himself rightly recognized how little satisfactory 
literal renderings of Buddhish technical terms are. : 

: . H. W. BAILEY. 


ÁKHBAR AR-RADI WAL-MUTTAĶĪ FROM THE Kn AL-AWRAK. By 

. Ast Baxe MUHAMMAD B. YAHvi A8-SÜLI. Arabic text, edited 

by J. Heyworta Dunne. Subsidized by the E. J. W. Gibb 

Memorial Trust. 10 x 7. 308 + 13 pp. London: Luzac, 1935. 
12s. 6d. mr a 

In publishing the section of the Auräq of Es Silt concerning 

contemporary poets (reviewed in the Bulletin for 1934, p. 686) 
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Mr. Heyworth Dunne announced his intention of bringing out the 
other surviving parts of this important book, and he is making 
remarkably good progress. The present part relates to the khalifate 
in the last stage of its decline. 

Er Rádi reigned from 322 (934) to 329 (940), when he was succeeded 
by El Muttagi, who was deposed in 333 (944). At his accession Er 
Rád? found the dominions of the khalifate much diminished and its 
affairs generally in a deplorable condition. Under El Muttaqi little 
territory was left beyond the area in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Baghdäd and the khabf himself was obliged to wander away from 
his capital for some time as a fugitive. After the appointment of Ibn 
Rá'"iq as amir el umará' in 324, the khalifs became ciphers in the 
hands of their ministers and before long military leaders and other 
ambitious subjects contended for the guardianship of their sovereigns. 
Civil warfare thus became almost incessant. Ibn Râ’iq, Bajkam, 
the Baridis of Basra, and the Hamdänids of Mausil were the most 
prominent figures in these disputes. The aim was always the possession 
of Baghdâd and the disputants in turn succeeded in taking the town 
and holding it for one or more periods. 

Es Süli's account of the two reigns takes the form of a journal in 
which events of varying importance are set down in the order in which 
they occurred. It is more detailed and less dry than thé ordinary 
chronicle to which readers of Arabic history are accustomed. The 
author is writing from first hand knowledge and includes personal 
experiences and reraarks and opinions of his own. He had exceptional 
opportunities of observation for his subject. Es Süli had been attached 
to the court of the khalifs for years, so that he must have been 
acquainted personally with every one of any consequence in-Baghdád ; 
he had been tutor to Er Rádi and when Er Rádi became khalif he 
appointed him to the small circle of his regular companions, some of 
whom were always at hand for his service. El Muttaqi refused to 
have any companions of the same description, but Es Sült continued 
to take a close interest in public affairs after he had lost his official 
‘employment. He was in Baghdad throughout the time, except for 
short absences, and he limits himself almost entirely to events in the 
place. When he is obliged to mention something that happened at 
& distance, he does so in a summary way, sometimes giving the date 
at. which the news reached Baghdad rather than that of the incident. 

Examples of matters that Es üli records regularly are the 
proceedings of the khalifs, the appointment of ministers and important 
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functionaries, the arrest and punishment of individuals and the 
reasons, the decease of persons of eminence with obituary notices, 
Among the miscellaneous items mentioned as they occur, one finds 
such things as the movement of troops, attacks on Baghdad, local 
disturbances, robberies and remarkable crimes, the price of necessities 
in times of scarcity. Es Sült gives his opinion of several prominent 
personages and reports talks that he had with some of them. The 
one to whom he gives most attention is Er Rädi and here he gives the 
substance of his conversations fully, not being able as he says, to give 
the exact words. Er Radi was an accomplished versifier and Es Süli 
collects the whole of his poems in the book, consisting of a considerable 
number of short pieces totalling some hundreds of lines. Es Sali 
also inserts many poems of his own composition, made for particular 
occasions, for which he was often called on for a poem. 

The ruin of the khalifate was the result of internal disorder rather 
than external attack. In Es Sülf’s narrative the gradual process 
can be followed till near the final breakdown. The loss of revenue in 
consequence of the loss of provinces must have caused serious difficulties 
to the government, but at first one sees no signs of such a shortage of 
money as might have been expected. For instance, the historian 
Jahshiyärt is called upon to pay no less than 200,000 dinars as a fine, 
and Ibn Rá'iq can give 14,000 dinars for a slave girl. A caravan from 
Baghdad to Khurasan carries treasure to the value of 3,000,000 dinars 
and merchandise of equal value. The anarchical conditions and the 
grievous damage suffered by the merchants as a result are illustrated 
by the caravan referred to being plundered by Kurds and none of 
the stolen property being recovered or the robbers being punished. 
Another caravan had been cut off similarly by Carmathians a little 
while before. Wilful damage to the irrigation canals by belligerents 
in the civil warfare was a cause of general impoverishment. Another 
was increasing lawlessness at Baghdad where open robbery began to 
prevail. In the end such of the inhabitants as were able to leave the 
town began to depart. Es Sült tells us how he himself was plundered 
by: soldiers and made poor for ever afterwards. A striking incident 
that he describes is an incredibly barbarous massacre of troops, 
who had surrendred. Er Rädi was by no means devoid of ability 
but he was quite unable to cope with the situation in which he found 
, himself. Among the others no very commanding figure appears. 

Es Salt has been disparaged as a historian, because in some of 
his books he has been guilty of copying without acknowledgment. 
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Here there is no question of plagiarism; he is a first rate original 
authority, fully justifying El Mas'üdi's commendation of his special 
merits. It is strange that such a book has had to wait so long for 
publication. One is glad now to have it before one complete. 

Mr. Heyworth Dunne’s edition is produced from a unique manuscript 
of the thirteenth century, in a difficult hand as appears from a 
reproduction given, but tolerably correct, it seems, for the notes do 
not show many emendations. The editor will have had to supply 
nearly all the pointing, no doubt, and he has vocalized the poetry 
completely throughout the book. The difficulties of his task can be 
imagined. He is to be congratulated on the excellent edition he has 
turned out. 

In a certain number of passages of the prose the meaning is not 
easy to make out and readers would have been grateful for a little 
help in the way of punctuation or vowels or for a note where the 
reading as printed does not make sense. Some copyist and not the 
author is no doubt responsible for El Ikhshid’s being called Ahmad, a 
mistake that occurs twice, though once he is given his right name 
Muhammad. Ibn Hinzäba and El Fadl are identical, but the index 
treats them as distinct persons. The printing is generally good and 
only in & few places does it fail to reach the standard that such a 
book deserves. 

RHTVON GUEST. 


Asou T-Tayyrs At-Motannasi. By R. BLACHERE. 8vo, pp. xix + 
366. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1935. Fr. 45. 


The output of articles and monographs on al-Mutannabi has been 
so extensive in recent years that Professor Blachére's book is doubly 
welcome. For not only does he give a detailed original survey of the 
poet’s diwän in its historical setting and literary aspects, but also 
a critical summing-up of all these works, Egyptian and Syrian as 
well as European. So ample a study deserves a fuller notice, but 
we must'be content with a brief remark. Admirable as are his analyses 
both of single poems and of the characteristics of successive periods, 
one cannot help feeling that Professor Blachére, especially in his 
criticism of such pieces as elegies (pp. 106, 212) and his distrust of 
the merely ornamental, sometimes Jeans towards a '' European" . 
point of view: To determine at what point, in the work of one whom he 
Aightly calls a " magicien du verbe", mannerism becomes affectation 
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is for us an all but impossible task. But in sq far as his-conclusions 
are directed against the misguided appreciations of. some recent 
Arabic writers, they: are justified ; and for the rest, this study, despite 
a few bold or even questionable translations, may fitly rank as a 
model exercise in literary criticism. . XN 

n R. G: 


Tr, Caiirr4ro pr HISHÁM. By Francesco GABRIELI. 4°, pp. 143. 
(Mémoires de la Société Royale GEM d’Alexändrie, 
Tome VII, 2.) Alexandria, 1935. i 


Considering that Hishäm: was the last Caliph to rule over an 
undivided Islamic world, it may appear surprising that a reign so 
obviously momentous-in the history of Islam should haye had. to 
wait till now for monographic treatment. Hitherto Wellhausen’ 8 
Arabische Reich has offered the only critical survey of the material, 
but itis noteworthy that Professor Gabrieli confirms his conclusions 
on the whole, while revising them in detail. The main feature. of this 
fresh study is a detailed scrutiny of the government and campaigns 
in the outer provinces, which leads up to and supports the argument 
that the reign of Hisham was essentially a defensive struggle against 
the internal and external forces that menaced the unwieldy body of 
the Arab empire, and that to his government was due “ the miracle 
of maintaining ita frontiers intact over a period of twenty years ”. 

On the other hand, the deficiencies -of our sources are reflected 
in the comparatively brief space which is, allotted to the internal 
administration of the Caliphate. Professor Gabrieli is doubtless 
justified in limiting himself to a survey of the direct evidence, and in 
dismissing inferential conclusions as “ suggestive e probabile, ma non 
documentabile con più precisé prove ”. But the question of Hishäm’s 
services in reforming the financial administration in the provinces 
must be investigated sooner or later ; in the meantime, the assumption 
that such reforms as are hinted at in the sources were merely local 
actions initiated by the governors a possibly do less than justice 
to the Caliph. , 

In its discussion of provida äoțivities, Professor. Gabrieli's work 
is a masterpiece of thoroughness, and the present reviewer in particular 
acknowedges his correction of several matters relating to, the history 
of.the Arabs in Transoxania. While the remainder of this notice 1s 
devoted to discussion of some controversial points, these-in no way 
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affect this judgment on the execution of the work as a whole. The 
argument that Samarqand was recovered by the Arabs in 118/736 
is not convincing. That under Asad “si restaurava pienamente 
l'autorità araba in... Transoxiana " (p. 56) is a statement without 
support of any sort; the only expeditions he led or sent out, so far 
as the sources go, were the one in which he attempted to cut off the 
water supply of Samarqand, and two into Khuttal. In December, 
737, the Türgesh army was accompanied by the king of Sughd, along 
with the rulers of Usrüshana and Shäsh (Tab. 1609, 13). Still more 
decisive is the wording of the narrative of Nasr b. Sayyär’s second 
and third expeditions in 740 or 741: thumma ghazã ’l-thaniyata ila 
wagharsara wa-samarganda thumma gafala thumma ghazä ’l-thälithata 
tla ’l-shäsh (Tab. 1689, 7-8). Can ghazã ilā in such a context imply 
anything but an expedition into hostile territory ? In regard to the 
supposed execution of Kürsül on the Shash expedition, it is surely 
evident that the second narrative (from an Azdite source) in Tab. 
1691, foot-1692 is a parallel or variant to the first (1689-1691, anony- 
mously from al-Madü'ini), and this contains no indication that the 
Türgesh were concerned in the matter at all—which is, for the rest, 
unlikely in view of the internal troubles of the Tiirgesh after the 
assassination of Su-Lu. Besides, too many good reasons have been 
put forward for the identification of Kürsül with Baga Tarkhan 
for them to be simply set aside by accepting at their face value the 
typically “ romantic ” features of the first narrative. On p. 46 and 
n. 1, Khusraw was certainly either son or grandson of Päröz, sinte 
the Chinese documents (Chavannes 172, 257-8; cf. Arab Conquests, 
p. 16) make it quite clear that Päröz was the son of Yazdigird and that 
he was long since dead. In the passage quoted in n. 2 on the same 
page, Farghäna may perhaps be an oral corruption of Faräwa or 
Faghändiz, both villages in the vicinity of Bukhärä. Finally, it 
still appears to the reviewer not impossible that the traditional 
account of the measures of al-Ashras may reflect an attempt to 
introduce the séparate kharaj and jizya system (not a '' direct inter- 
vention” of Hisham, as Professor Gabrieli has misunderstood it, 
p. 44, n. 4). The text quoted in n. 1 on p. 42 shows that in 728 these 
terms were still undifferentiated in Khuräsän, and the subsequent 
troubles may well have arisen from a misunderstanding due to this 
confusion of meaning. 
H. A. R. G. 
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G. BERGSTRÄSSER’S GRUNDZÜGE DES IsLamisoHEN Reomts. Bear- 
beitet von JOSEPH ScHAcHT. Svo, pp. vii + 145. Berlin and 
Leipzig: de Gruyter. 1935. RM. 12. 

This compact work has a double object. One is directed to the 
student of comparative jurisprudence, who is given an analysis in 
juristic terms of a standard work of matured Hanafi Law (the Multaga 
'l-Abhur of Ibrahim al-Halabi, d. 1549). The other is addressed 
rather to the student of Islamic culture, and sets out the principles 
which underlie the formulation of Islamic Law and their place if 
the general field of Islamic thought. The title reflects this duality ; 
to the former it is only the last four words that matter, while its 
main appeal to the Orientalist is contained in the first three. The 
width of Bergstrüsser's scholarship, his depth of learning and scientific 
honesty lend special authority to his views, and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Professor Schacht and Professor Pretzl for rescuing these 
lectures and notes from his MS. materials. 

The introductory chapters contain—apart from the initial 
generalization—little that is not generally accepted. Then follows 
a valuable analysis of the basic concepts applied to legal transactions ; 
intention, statement, stipulation, suspension, representation, and 
especially validity and nullity. The rulings themselves are grouped 
with remarkable concision in eight chapters, and the book ends with 
a short chapter on the limitations to the application of the Shari'a 
and an original discussion of its peculiar nature and structure. 

While the general substancé and practical value of the book are 
above criticism, it poses,- for the Orientalist, two main questions. 
Is Islamic Law, as the opening sentence asserts, “ the epitome of the 
true Islamic spirit, the most decisive expression. of Islamic thought, 
the essential kernel of Islam $” Secondly, is it possible to restate 
the contents of the Shari‘a in current juristic terms without some 
degree of deformation ? The author himself seems to answer the first 
question in the negative: “das Recht existiert nur als Bestandteil 
der ganz anders orientierten religiósen Pflichtenlehre " (p. 123), and 
with it he indicates also the answer to the second, about which, to 
do him justice, he expresses some uneasiness. Only by a forcible 
abstraction of Law from its ethical foundations (and this implies also 
its social environment) can it be so treated. As Professor Schacht 
has himself indicated elsewhere (in OLZ., October, 1935), the scholastic 
formulation of the Bora attracted Bergsträsser more than the 
problems of its application and meaning in the Islamic community ; 
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and it is only this concentration upon the outer forms rather than 
on .the spirit which can account for the astounding statement on 
p. 115 that the object of the qadi in the hearing of a case “is not to 
find the truth . . . but only to observe given rules ". Such an assertion 
makes one wonder whether Bergstrüsser ever asked himself the most 
fundamental question of all: what is the meaning of “ justice ” to 
the Muslim ? And it is noteworthy that the word sët, which most 
adc LE sums it UP, is never mentioned in this book. 
H. A R. G. 


REVUE DES Érupes ISLAMIGUES. Tome IX (Année 1935). -£ cahiers, 
pp. 431. Paris:, Geuthner. Subscription price 100 francs. 


Of the fifteen articles in this volume, the longest and most 
important is a systematic survey of the details relating to religious, 
social, and administrative affairs in Tunisia in the early Islamic 
centuries to be gleaned . from a fourth-century biographical work, 
Riyäd-an-Nufüs (105-177, 273-305). The author, H. R. Idris, shows 
what a rich harvest awaits the student who has the patience to winnow 
a section of these often uninviting materials, and sets an excellent 
example of how to do it. A curious appendix to his survey is furnished 
by T. Lewicki, on the survival of ram-worship in Tunisia down to 
the third century 4.H. (195-200). Another historical article, by A. N. 
Poliak, though interesting and original, is less convincing (231—248). 
In seeking to demonstrate the “ colonial character ” of the Mamlük 
state in relation to the Golden- Horde, the argument for the “ vassal ” 
status of the former is pushed too far, especially when the main 
features .of its ‘organization are ascribed to Mongol influence. 
Incidentally, “ créoles "7 seems a little crude as a rendering of awlad 
an-nüs. The series of Abstracta Islamica is continued by two hands : 
P. Kraus deals critically with philosophical studies (A 217—238), 
but H. Charles gives little more than a list of works published in 
other fields (À 239—293). 

, The other articles deal with present-day problems. J. Beyries, 
contributes, two valuable studies of the religious schools: and the 
new Ghudf fraternity in Mauritania (39-73); P. Marty, under the 
unpromising title cf “ L'année liturgique musulmane à Tunis ’* (1-38) 
gives-a mass of interesting notes on the festivals and amusements of 
the population; and J. Schombart de Lauwe briefly surveys the 
native-trades unions in Algeria and Tunisia (187~194), all languishing 
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at present-but “ capable of being rapidly transformed into dangerous 
political associations ". The laicization of justice and Muslim reactions 
to it in Albania are briefly sketched by G.-H. Bousquet (399-410), 
and Professor Massó contributes &.note on the unveiling of Persian 
women, mainly in Teheran (411-18). Aziz Bey Hanki cites recent 
judgments in Egypt determining the right of non-Muslims of foreign 
residence to inherit from resident relatives (179-186). Analyses are 
given of two recent publications which caused some controversy at 
the time of their issue: .the decree condemning the monograph of 
“Ali ‘Abd ar-Ràziq. translated in the two previous volumes, and the 
feminist work of the Tunisian Tahir al:Haddäd (75-86, 201-230). 
The vexed question of Latin alphabets is raised by P. Rondot in 
discussing the alphabet adopted by the Kurds in Russian territory 
(87-96), and by a scheme for the transliteration of the Arabic.alphabet 
by Nafiz Danishman (97-103), which is perhaps too complicated but 
has some advantages over any hitherto suggested. . 

„Finally, Professor Zeki Validi surveys the work of a number of 
Oriental scholars who received & European training, and makes a 
plea, to which most Orientalists would gladly assent, for closer 
collaboration between Oriental and European students of the East 
(249-271). But whether scholars in the Arabic countries would wholly 
agree with his presuppositions is doubtful ;. and it is perhaps significant 
that he misquotes Dr. Taha Husain when he representa him as saying 
that the student must choose between the old Oriental and modern 
European methods ` what the latter actually says is: “ Both methods 
are indispensable if we wish to make a thorough study of Arabic 
literature.” 

H. A. R. Gres. 


BEITRÄGE ZUR ISLAMISCHEN ATOMENLEHRE. By Dr. SALOMON PINES. 
pp. 147. ` Berlin, 1936. RM. 4. 

… The Muslim theory that there is no order of nature, that God creates 
the effect with the cause, is well known. In this book Dr. Pines studies 
the beginnings of this theory in the theologians of the second and 
third centuries of Islam. . His work is an advance on that of the late 
Max Horten, if this can be said without ingratitude to the dead. He 
does not.assume that the theologians knew the most recondite problems 
‘of Greek philosophy. Perhaps he is still too intellectual:- The doctrine 
of Abu ’l-Hndhail that there is nothing doing in heaven; is an attempt 
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to describe a place of rest and peace, he might have used.the words 
of Theodore Abii Kurra “ when the resurrection takes place and all 
things become unchangeable ” : it is not an application of the principle 
that what has a beginning must also have an end. The author calls 
attention to the mfluence of the Koran on terminology and to the 
variety of thought during the formative period, a time of intense 
religious activity. One complaint. Why Mu‘ammar? The Kitab 
al-Ansab has Ma mar. 

At that time everything in the world was either substance or 
accident. By a.m. 200 the atomic structure of substance was accepted 
by most as also the impermanence of some accidents. À little later 
it is clear that time was conceived as a succession of units. Probably 
before 200 al-Najjär taught that capacity, which is not the same as 
power, existed only for & moment. It is odd that the later theologians 
do not draw nearer to orthodoxy on this question as they do in others. 
The author does not notice two subjects of discussion, whether an 
accident can be renewed and whether one unit of power can do .two 
unite of work. The second part of the book deals with Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya al-Räzi, the arch-heretic. Time and space have now 
become subjects of discussion. In his doctrines, in opposition to the 
ruling Aristotelianism, appear ideas which were believed to be 
Platonic. The third pert deals with Indian philosophy and it is made 
probable that the Muslim atomic theory came from India. Dr. Pines 
has written a thorough and sane book ; if his conclusions are uncertain, 
that is not his fault but the fault of his material. We hope that he 
will continue to publish the resulta of his studies. 

A. 8. T. 


i 


Dre PaorugnE: O Isroor Proroorwa. By A. HrscuxL. pp. 194. 
Krakow, 1936. | 


This book is published by the Oriental Section of the Polish 
Academy and is written in German. with a summary in Polish. 

‚What is a prophet? This is the question which the author sets 
out to answer by studying the pre-exilic ‘prophets, omitting all that 
is not directly connected with the fundamental theme. His answer 
is that a man becomes a prophet when he has to announce that God 
is not indifferent to what men do but feels keenly their treatment of 
Him. Amos proclaimed the sorrowful disgust of God at the wickedness 
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of men. Hosea taught that this disgust is caused by God's love for 
His people,.& love which has riot lost hope. Isaiah is more concerned 
with the manifestations of God's feelings and.lays stress on His 
disappointment with men's obstinacy in evil doing. Jeremiah lays 
stress on the outraged love of God which makes Him resolve to punish 
sin; His anger is not His real nature but the.reply to sin. The secret 
of religion, then, is the suffering of God. In the second part of the 
book this theme is followed through theologians and philosophers; 
curiously enough, the author does not refer to the New Testament 
where it supports him, where it is the direct heir of the Old Testament 
prophets, though he does refer to it and to Christian theologians when 
he does not agree with them. Unfortunately, the book is written in 
the worst German style, pretentious and in places incomprehensible. 
When the author argues from first principles that prophecy is not 
ecstatic, his method is scholastic not scientific. 
i | A. 8. T. 


- 


TzRArrÉs RELIGIEUX, PHILOSOPHIQUES ET MORAUX, EXTRAITS DES 
Œuvres D’Isaac DE Noen Edited by R. P. PAUL SBATH. 
. pp. 128. Cairo: Al-Shark, 1934. 


Isaac made a selection of golden thoughts from the works of 
Chrysostom ; years later he himself suffered the same fate. However 
good it may be, morality in tabloid form is cloying. The sayings of 
Isaac were translated into Arabic and the editor has corrected the 
language to bring it into line with the grammars but as he gives the 
original in the notes, we can still see how a Christian wrote Arabic 
in the ninth century. There are a few mistakes; thus the catholicus 
Yuhanna was the son of Narsi hot of Barsi. The pamphlet is interesting 
for certain resemblances to Muslim thought. That the acts of men 
do not arouse either anger or pleasure in God is close to the Muslim 
belief that men can neither help nor hurt Him. That intention makes 
a good act is sound Muslim doctrine. The discussion on man’s share 
of worldly goods (rizk) is like that on the possibility of things tabu 
being part of God's provision for man. One would like to know who 
were the Christians who taught that God’s will was not “eternal, a good 
Mu'taxili doctrine, ‚The book has interests beside those of devotion. 

| A. 8. TRITTON. 
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An EAnLY Mystic or BAGHDAD. A study of the life and teaching of 
Härith b. Asad al-Muhäsibi. By MARGARET Sure. 84 x bj, 
pp. xi + 311. London: The Sheldon Press, 1935. 15s. 

It is astonishing that no monograph has hitherto been written 
on Muhasibi: still more astonishing that none of his very considerable 
bulk of writings should have been edited, with the exception of 
Dr. Ritter's text of the Bad’ man anàba (for of the editions of two 
tracts mentioned by Miss Smith on p. 57 of the present book I find no 
trace elsewhere). Of the importance of Muhasibi and his profound 
influence on the systematic development of Süfi doctrine there can 
be no doubt: yet Massignon was the first to call serious attention to 
the fact, and Miss Smith 1s the first to investigate the matter in detail. 

Miss Smith's book is full of materials otherwise unpublished, and 
perhaps its chief drawback is that it attempts to deal with too many 
things at once. One could have wished, for example, for a separate 
detailed analysis of the Ri‘ayah: even more desirable would have 
been an edition of that work preceding the present study, that one 
might have had materials for reference. Miss Smith says, however, 
that such an edition is under way, and one hopes that it will see the 
light before long. It is abundantly clear that the Re‘dyah is the most 
important single work of Sufi authorship before Ghazali’s Ihyo’. 
To Miss Smith belongs the credit of having proved beyond all doubt 
the direct and often verbal indebtedness of Ghazali to Muhäsibi. 
‚This is the most valuable fact which emerges from the present book, 
and her article on the same subject in the JRAS. for January, 1936. 

To criticize a work so discursive and based to such a great extent 
on manuscript materials is impossible within the scope of a review. 
It may, however, be permitted to remark on a few transparent defects. 
Ghazali’s ‘‘Deliverer from Error" always appears as Munkidh 
(instead of Mungidh), a slip to which Miss Smith appears to be wedded, 
for it reappears in her article referred to above. Jilàni is credited 
(p. 257) with a Ghurriyat (i.e. Ghunyah), and the index repeats the 
ascription! Greater care is absolutely indispensable in scientific 
works, I have been able to collate the translation (pp. 18-20) of the 
exordium. of the Naga‘th, and have detected in it no fewer than six 
instances of faulty rendering. 

Such defects as these should not, however, be allowed. to obscure 
the fact that hére Miss Smith has written a book which is of its kind 
" one of the most interesting and valuable contributions to the study 
of Süfism in our language. 

š A. J. ARBERRY. 
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THE Doctrine op THE Stris. Translated from the Arabic of Abi 
Bakr al-Kaläbädhi. By A. J. AnBERRY. pp. xvii + 173. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935. 10s. 6d. 

This is a translation of the Kitab al-Ta‘arruf lè madhhab ahl al- 
tasawwuf,‘ of which the translator published an edition last year. 
The writer, Kalabadhi, died towards the end of the tenth century A.»., 
and the work is known to students of Süfism as one of the oldest 
treatises on the subject. Although it is not so full and valuable an 
exposition of Süfism as the Qui al-Qulub of Abū Talib al-Makki, 
Kaläbädhrs contemporary, or so clear and systematic as the Risdla 
of al-Qushayri,! and the Kashf ul-Mahjüb of the Persian Hujwiri, 
it is of considerable interest because of its early date and the sayings 
and anecdotes of the Süfis which it has preserved to us. 

After a number of disconnected chapters dealing with the views 
held by Süfis on a variety of subjects—including gnosis (49 =.) as 
distinguished from knowledge ( de» of which a Doft said, “ God has 
made knowledge free to all believers, but gnosis He has reserved for 
His saints "— Kaläbädhi proceeds to a more systematic consideration 
of the Süfi way of life and its goal. He deals very briefly with such 
stations as repentance, asceticism or renunciation (a better translation 
for A»; than “ abstinence” which the Süfis commonly express by 


£23). patience, poverty, humility, piety (($4%), sincerity, or “ single- 
mindedness "—which comes nearer to the full significance of >|, 
gratitude, trust, satisfaction, and certainty (a), which is the attain- 
ment of knowledge of spiritual things, and the setting aside of the 
veils that hide it from the seeker. 

In his account of Concentration (eic. Kalabadhi uses the very 
words and phrases of al-Muhäsibi, ‘who, a century and a half before, 
had taught the need for the unification of all the powers in con- 
centration upon the One, so that the seeker's concern might besimplified . 
and unified and become one single concern (hol, Ca). 

Kaläbädhi writes at greater length upon “Us, the death to self, and 
sl the life in God (for which “ persistence 2” seems a very inadequate 
term). -Of the mystic who has entered into the life lived in, and 
through God, the author says that “ what he does, he does unto 


1 Dr Wilson Hume. of Lahore, is now working on & translation of this treatise, 
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God, not seeking any joy for himself, cither in this world or the next 
—he has passed away from his own attributes and subsists in those 
of God ”. The sign that the mystic has died unto self, is that he has 
ceased to desire this world or the next, his desire is unto God alone, 
and so he attains to the vision of Gcd Alone in His Unicity. Now he 
has become altogether receptive, open to the Divine gifts, and, as 
Junayd taught, he becomes that wh-ch God meant him to be, and he 
returns to the state in which he was at the first, before he came into 
bodily existence (pp. 123, 124). This is a state which the great Süfis 
held to be permanent, and hencefcrth the mystic lives the unitive 
life in God. 

We should judge that Kalabadhi was not himself a Inystio, and 
for this reason his exposition of mystical doctrine, in its cautious 
orthodoxy and its brevity, falls shcrt of the account of writers who 
were themselves mystics; who had, therefore, a fuller comprehension 
of the subject and could supplement the teachirg of others by what 
was derived from their own experience. 

. The translator has aimed, admittedly, at a literal translation of 
the text, and this, no doubt, accounts for some sacrifice of literary 
form, but there are signs of over-hasty production or lack of revision 
in the inclusion of such sentences as " He commands us to be obedient 
much " (p. 91), “ They faint of hunger " (p. 6), “ He has never ceased 
thus" (p. 16), and the translatior includes phrases which are un- 
necessarily clumsy and obscure.  ''Disassociation from the soul" 
(p. 90) would be better rendered as “ relinquishment of the self” 
(ie. self-surrender), since | ,.2 is nearly always used by the Süfis 
in the sense of the self, the lower rature. By no effort could a man 
“ disassociate " himself from his scul. The examples of Süfi poems 
included by Kaläbädhi have been translated into English verse and 
certain of these are very attractive. 

The book has been well Pose by the Cambridge Press and has 


an adequate index. 
: MARGARET SMITH. 


THREE Treatises oN Mysticism. By SHIHABUDDÍN SUHRAWERDI 
MagriL. Edited and translated by Orro Bees and 8. K. KHATAK. 
‘Bonner Orientalistische Studien. Stuttgart, 1935. ' : 

This edition and translation of three hitherto unpublished Persian 

treatises by Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi al-Maqtül, which includes a 

Persian commentary on the last of the-three, and also a Persian 
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biography of Suhrawardi by Shahrazüri, will be Be by students 
of Islamic mysticism. 

` The author of these treatises, Suhrawardi al-Magtül was put to 
death by the order of Salah al-Din (Saladin) in A.D: 1191, when he 
was but thirty-six years of age. He was an able thinker, who called 
himself “ The Seeker of the Invisible World " (al-Murid bi I-Malaküt), . 
and became deeply absorbed in the study of Siifism. In his most 
characteristic work, the Hikmat al-Ishraq, he claims as his forerunners 
the Greek philosophers, Agathodaemon, Hermes, Empedocles, Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and also the Persian sages 
Jamasp and Buzurgmihr. Suhrawardi himself was a pantheist, who 
developed an interesting doctrine of illumination, holding that God 
was the Light of Lights (Nür al-anwär) which brought all things 
into existence, by pouring out its rays into their being. The human 
soul, partaking thus of the Divine, seeks to return whence it came 
forth, and when, by the purification of self-discipline, it has removed 
the veils between itself and the Primal Light, it attains to the Beatific 
Vision and to union with the Divine. 

The three mystic-philosophical treatises included in | this volume 
are the Lughat-:i-Mürün (The Language of the Ants), the Safir-1- 

. Simurgh (The Note of the Simurgh), and the Risalat al-Tayr (Treatise 
of the Bird), the latter being & Persian translation from the Arabic 
treatise of that name, by Ibn Sinä (Avicenna). 

The mystic Simurgh, which gives its name to the second of these 
treatises, and was also the subject of “Attar's Mantiq al-Tayr, is indeed 
a symbol of the One and All, and of it Suhrawardi writes, “ Know 
you, that all colours are in him, but he is colourless, and his nest is 
in the East, and the West is also not devoid of him. All are occupied 
with him and he is free from all. All are filled with him and he is 
empty of all " (p. 29). This treatise is, in fact, concerned with ma'rifa, 
the gnosis which is the intuitive knowledge of the One and All. Like 
Qushayri and al-Ghazali, Suhrawardi writes of the Divine revelation 
as coming at first as brief flashes of light, and then as remaining! 
which: is thé state of Tranquillity (sakina). From tranquillity the 
mystic passes into that state of annibilätion of all | personal attributes 

1 Ot. Quahayrt, * Tt begins with flashes of light; then rays, then the light shining 

. forth m its full splendour.” Bisäla, p. 53 (ed. Carro, 1867) and Ghazäli,: “ Tf the mystic 
: is free from all distraction, the Light of God will shine upon his heart and it will be 
at the first like a blinding flash of lightning. Its sojourn is but brief, but it will return, 
for it is the prelude to a constant communion with God." Ter, iii, 167, 17 (ed. Carro, 
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which is called fanã dar fanä. Unification (tawhid) he divides into 
five grades, of which the highest is the stage of those who lose them- 
selves in God, and beyond that tliere is no further stage, for it is the 
entrance into Eternal Life (p. 38). 

This, too, though the editors do not note it, is the teaching of 
Ibn Sina given in his Fi magämüt al-‘Arifin (Stages of the Contem- 
plative Life), and Suhrawardi seems to have derived much of this 
second treatise also from Ibn Sina. 

In his teaching on man’s love of God, Suhrawardi points out that 
man’s highest happiness consists in the attainment of perfection, 
whether it be in regard to the natural or the moral faculties, e.g. the 
eye delights in perfect sight and the ear in perfect hearing. So. the ` 
highest happiness of the soul consists in the attainment of its perfection, 
which ‘is the intuitive knowledge of Truth and the comprehension of 
ultimate realities, for ' the human soul is the noblest of the Seekers 
and Truth is the greatest of the “ known”. 

The translation, on every page, bears witness to the fact that 
English is not the mother-tongue of the translator, and, while it 
gives an adequate interpretation of the meaning of the treatises as a 
whole, the translation of mdividual words and phrases leaves much 
to be desired, and it is necessary, at times, to refer to the Persian text, 
in order to be sure of the author's meaning. p. 19, I. 5 from foot 
(translation) should be ‘ They threatened to make it look at the 
sun ”, rather than ‘ They terrified it of looking at the sun”, p. 41, 
1. 7 from top, should read “ it is not fitting that man should take God 
for his friend ", and, on the same page, 1. 9 from foot would be better 
translated " Passion ('ushg) is to be defined as love which has been 
carried to an extreme "', and the last line of that page as “ Yearning 
(shawg) is defective because ‘non-acquirement’ is an essential 
part of it ”, i.e. it has not yet found what it seeks. 

Among misprints to be noted are existant (p. 31), dovotee (p. 33), 
and beleive (p. 51). The book is well printed, but the complete lack of 


an index is a. serious defect. 
` MARGARET SMITH. 


TARIKH-I PANSAD SALA-VI KHÜZISTAN. By SAYYID AHMAD Kasravi. 
pp. 287., Tehrän 1313/1934. London Agents: Luzac and Co. : 
6s. 6d.- 

8. A. Kasravi is known to the readers principally by the three 
volumes, of his very interesting essays on the “ forgotten ” dynasties 
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of North-Western Persia. His new work on tha’rulers of the south- 
western corner of Irän merits our ‘full attention both by the skill 
with which the subject 1s treated and by the profusion of new materials. 

The book begins with the: advent of the dynasty of Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Falah known under the name of Musha‘sha‘. This 
founder of an extremist shi‘a sect was born in Wasit but, after several 
unsuccessful risings of his followers in the region of Mesopotamian 
marshes, he occupied Hawiza on the lower course of the Karkha and 
here his descendants ruled first independently (a.D. 1458-1508), then 
as walts of “ ‘Arabistän ", on behalf of the Safavids (a.D. 1508-1722), 
and finally as obscure local rulers si at by the rising star of the 
Ka'b (Cha‘b) chiefs. 

Tt is u matter of regret that the Persian historian disregarded the 
existence of two ) very thorough articles on the Musha'sha* by Professor 
W. Caskel, in Islamica, i iv, 1, 1929, and vi, 4, 1934, who examined 
all the sources accessible in Europe and, among them, even such rarer 
works as the gagidas of the panegyrist Ibn Ma'tüq (d. 1007/1676). 

.8. A. Kasrawi.necessarily uses much the same material but he 
adds to it many new sources. Above all, he discovered in Zanjan a 
copy of the original Kalam al-Mahdi written by 8. Muhammad b. 
Falah in imitation of the Qor’än and containing.very important data 
on his religious and political theories. Several of the süras of this 
Kalam are quoted in the Appendix of the book, though in the text 
8. A. Kasravi's presentation of these doctrines is a little obscured by 
his own orthodoxy. On p. 26 he suggests that heretics similar to 
8. Muhammad “ought to be fearlessly exterminated like dogs”. 
For the author's personal ideas the passage on p. 53 is interesting, 
in which he distinctly disapproves of the Safavid religion. Speaking 
of Ismail IT, who was notorious for his Sunni leanings? he says: 
* unlike the other Safavids, Igmá^l was not trammelled by religious 
innovations (bid'at), and:seerñs to have striven to remove the bad 
practices (zisht-kärthö) introduced ‘by his grandfather and father; 
this was the reason: why he acquired -the reputation.of a sunni (sunni 
Aroha book used by the adido for thé first time is the history 
of the Musha‘sha‘ written by one of themselves, Sayyid ‘Ali b. 8. 
“Abdullah b. S. ‘Ali-khan, wien ‘brings the events down: to the times 
of Nadir-shah (pp. 7; 97). Ë 

‘The author quotes several other rare: is like the Takmilat 
` : See now Hms’s special article on this king in MSOS., 1938, pp. 19-100. 
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The title of the play (The Redemption of the Peasants) shows the 
subject. The King had pawned the Island of Malta to his Sicilian 
Viceroy, who in turn had pledged it to Monroy. The Maltese thereupon 
determined to “ redeem ” their country by repaying the amount of 
the original loan and so becoming direct WH of the King. 

C. L. D. 


Ugo Foscoro. L-OQBRA. DAHLA, QLIB U TIFSIR, BI ŻJIEDA TA‘ HAJJA 
QIL-Q0s0R TA‘ Ugo FoscoLo. By Dun Kanu. pp. 65. Sm. 4°. 
Malta: Government Press, 1936. Is. 


In 1927 Italy kept the centenary of Foscolo’s death and the 
thought then: came to “Dun Karm" (Mgr. Psaila) of translating 
into Maltese the best known and most difficult of that poet's works 
“1 Sepoleri ". Two years later there fell, quite unnoticed, the centenary 
of the death of Mich. Ant. Vassalli, the first to bring out a Maltese 
grammar and lexicon. A certain likeness between the lives and 
aspirations of the two men, both of whom spent long years in exile 
for political reasons, and. both of whom, the Italian and the Maltese, 
were devoted to their native lands, set Dun Karm to work, and me 
present elegantly printed book is the result, 

Foscolo’s work, by contrast rather than by likeness, reminds one- 
of Geo. Eliot’s “ O may I join the choir invisible”. With Gray's 
* Elegy " the connection is very remote. Dun Karm's translation 
is rather a four de force and clearly involved much labour. The 
translation is in blank verse like the original, and carries eleven syllables 
to the line. The copious and informative footnotes explain difficulties 
in the text and justify. the translation. In the title, Oqbra is the plural 
of gabar (tomb) and the following words stand for “ introduction, 
translation, and commentary, with an added life in brief of U.F.". 
In the text, the Muses become Xebbiet lehiema (lit..inspiring girls). 
Foscolo’s rather unhappy life until the end came at Turnham Green 


is well told. 
- C. L. D. 


WARD ta‘ Qari Marti. By P. P. SAYDON and Jos.. AQUILINA. Pp. xvi, 
223. 8vo. Malta: Empire Press, 1936. : 

This is an anthology. The matter is mainly from the little magazines 

Il-Malti; Lehen-+l-Malis, a long-defunct periodical Is-Sebhi (The Dawn), 

and from the Maltese equivalent of ‘Old Moore's Almanack”. There 
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are also some extracts from books. In X’rajt u xi smajt (what I saw 
and heard) Mgr. P. Galea tells of a visit to Coney Island in 1926, 
where he saw the Witches’ Cave (il-ghar tas-sharijiet), the ponies 
(ponijiet, ie. the English word with the Semitic pliral), boys: lebsin 
il-qalziet tal-għawm, i.e. clad in swimming-slips, where qalziet is 
the usual plural of the Italian calza, which, like many foreign words, 
has quite changed its sense in becoming Maltese, and the wooden 
race-horses: żwiemel ta‘ l-injam ghat-tignja, where żwiemel is the 
broken plural of żiemel, a horse, from primitive zämilah, modern 
Spanish: acémila, a beast of burden, and l-injam (wood) is from 
Italian legname, with the initial treated as the article. The delights 
of Luna Park were left behind “ about 11 p.m. ”, which is, in Maltese, 
fxi l-ħdax ta’ bil-lejl. Here fidax is the Maltese reduction of primitive 
al-hádi ‘ax(ar). 
C. L. D. 


in 


DELL Ta’ L-IMGHODDI. By A. V. VASSALLO. pp. 39, 8vo. Malta: 
Eimpire Press, 1936. 


In Malta poesy grows apace. This is a collection of twenty-two 
original pieces and an adaptetion of one by T. Moore, all in various 
metres. In the.title, which means “ Shadow of the Bygone ”, dell 
corresponds to the classic zillu, and imgħoddi is the participle of the 
Form II verb għadda “to pass”. I once read somewhere that the 
Maltese peasants, even now, sometimes indulge in rhyming bouts. 
If that be true it might be a good thing to secure phonographic records, 
for there is still much to be learnt from the lips of the " bdiewi ”. 
Some of the specimens of rustic prose collected by Hans Stumme had 
an Urwüchsigkeit lacking in the more polished extracts, leading one 
to wonder whether there are not many humble poets blushing unseen 
in the countryside. | 

C. L. D. 


S. Gúann Bosco, SAJJÉD TAL-ERÜIEH, By À. M. Garza. From the 
English by F. A. Forses. pp. 176. Small Geo, Malta: Salesian 
Press, Shema, 1936. 


This is a life of St. John Bosco. The thoughtfulness of the fature 
saint for his Jewish comrades at school, which led him to pass on to 
them the notes of the master’s lessons on the Saturdays, when they 
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were prevented from attending school, is a happy trait (p. 26). The 
complete list given at the end of the book of all Maltese Salesians, 
past and present, strikes one as very exiguous. The fact is that the 
Maltese as a whole do not take readily to missionary work. This 
book, like all the many others of Comm. Galea, is printed in the special 
type preferred by this writer, which, I believe, is used now only by him. 
C. L. D. 


TAGĦLIM NISRANI FUQ IL-KATEKIEMU TAL-KARDINAL P. GASPARRI. 
By Dun Karm FARRUGIA. pp. 158, Geo, Malta: Government 
Press. 1935. 4d. 


The first edition of the Tagħlim Nisrani, or, Christian Doctrine’ 


in Maltese, came out in 1752 in the episcopate of the French Bishop 
Paul Alferan de Bussan. In the British Museum there is only the 
second edition published in 1768 in Rome (''fisuk tal-Minerva ”). 
A third edition, with an enlarged title, was published in 1789 in Malta, 
in the " Palaz tas-sultan ”, the Grandmaster being styled Sultan. 
The translator was a priest who spells his name in the second edition 
Wzzinu. The Nihil obstat was giver by a missionary named Ghebejer. 
As explained on the title-page, the Maltese is based on the translation 
made for the Maronites of Syria by order of Paul V who died in 1621. 
In the British Museum there is a copy of the Doctrina Christiana in 
Arabic and Latin for use of the Maronites, published in Paris with the 
Imprimatur of the Master of the Sac-ed Palace in 1635, and comparison 
puts it out of doubt that this was the work used by Wzzinu, The 
Maltese follows the Maronite Catechism word for word, and, where 
it departs from it, is only where western usage differs from the eastern. 
Thus it.omits to demand abstinence from wine in Lent, says nothing 
under baptism of circumcision, and omits the doxology after the 
Paternoster (though it had been in use in Malta not long before). 
It. agrees with the Maronite even in adding to the formula “In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost" the words " One God ” 
(Alla wieħed). It retains the constrcct case in such phrases as f’siegliet 
mewtna (in the hour of our death), Xirket il-Qaddissin (the Communion 
of Saints). But-the period called tha Great Fast (sawm il-kbir) it calls 


Randan and also calls Easter Ghid il-kbir, two terms that stall remain . 


in use. : 
In the ‘course of the nineteenth century, new editions of the 
Catechism were called for, and changes, chiefly by way of additions, 
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were made. But, as the first work printed in Maltese, and one which, 
by the nature of its contents, circulated widely, it was respected 
as a “classic”. For it must be remembered that for ages Maltese 
was a purely spoken tongue, that it had nothing to do for it what the 
Latin Vulgate did for the Romance Tongues, Luther’s German Bible, 
the Authorized Version, or the Quran for German, English, or Arabic, 
or the various Divine Liturgies for the Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Ethiopie, Coptic, or Slavonic. 

The latest Catechism is a new book, based on the Vatican Catechis- 
mus Catholicus, yet usually keeping to the old Maltese wording. It is 
rather a pity, that, in the eleventh article of the Creed, the old Maronite 
text has been departed from: inqumu minn bejn l-imwiet . . . jilbsu 
ġisimhom . . . bil qawwa t‘Alla (they will rise from the dead, put on 
their bodies [as a dress] . . . by God's power). 

Maltese, like Saxon English, is poor in abstract words. It has 
words for apple, date, fig, grape, mulberry, but none for fruit, and 
for ass, horse, dog, etc., but none for animal. Yet the Catechism has 
Maltese names for all the seven “ Capital Sins ". For technical words 
like grace, indulgence, purgatory, there were none available. I regret 
that more use was not made of " doublets ”. The old Catechism had 
“ tentati aw imgarbin ”, for “ tempted ”, and the new one has (p. 79) 
“ inkomplu jew intemmu ", for " perfected”, but this should have 
been carried much further. I was distressed to find that, on p. 94, 
.* xbejjen" the venerable old term for “ godparents ” was not used. 
Some of the new renderings are, however, quite good. The General 
Judgment is Haqq ta‘ kullhadd, the Particular Judgment:  Haqq 
ta‘ kull wielied. 

The new Catechism, no doubt advisedly, omits a number of quaint 
remarks found in the old, for instance, that, because the Creed was 
composed by the twelve Apostles, therefore it has twelve articles, or 
that the Sacrament of. Extreme Unction enables the soul to fight 
against the devil at the moment of its separation from the body. 
One oddity retained, even though it involves a departure from the 
text of Holy Writ, is in the third Commandment, which runs: Thou 
shalt observe the Sundays and the holy days (Hares il-ħdud u l-btajjel 
(days, lit. “ empty” of work) ). 

On p. 73, breach of an abstinence-day is termed S dirtying oneself , 
with meat", the verb being niġġes (II of olden nagisa). There is an . 
ancient Semitic tradition behind this use of the verb. On p. 20, the 
second motion ofi the hand in the sign of the cross is said to be fuq 
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is-sider, whereas the old nn quite accurately, said tañt 
sdirna, below our breast. 

For “ Christian ” the Maltese use the word Nisrani (i.e. Nazarene). 
In Maltese there still exists the term G-ixti, which seems to be a nisbeh 
formed from the name “ Christ’. I euspect that the word goes back 
to the Middle Ages when the Christians were still a minority in a 
Moslem community. Grixti now m»ans much the same as raħli, 
Le. a rustic, retiring person. For its change of meaning compare the 
Latin word paganus. . 

The new Catechism teaches the duty of forgiving offences. From 
common report it seems that an exception is made against the unfaithful 
wife, even when repentant, and, whet is worse, that a man who is 
disposed to overlook his wife’s folly tends to be scorned.by his neigh- 
bours. This is, however, an old complaint, for Megiser over three and 
8 half centuries ago noted how the Maltese women, when they were 
allowed out at all, were compelled to veil themselves and to dress in 
hideous garments all through the jealousy of their men-folk. 
C. L. D. 


GABRA Ta’ WARD. L-EWWEL SENA (Ip. 30), IT-TIENI SENA (pp. 44), 
IT-TIENI KTIEB (pp. 98), .IT-TIELET KTIEB (pp. 125), IR-RABA’ 
KTIEB.(pp. 160). 5 vols. Large 16vo. Oxford University Press, 
1935, 1936.. 

These are graded reading books for use in the Malta elementary- 
schools. The matter, in prose and verse, is taken from reputable 
Maltese writers. Interspersed in the zext are some Maltese proverbs. 
Kelb rieqed la tqajmux, the native version of “ Let sleeping dogs lie ”. 
Xemx li ma ssahbanx aħjar il bard minnha (Better cold than a sun 
that doesn’t warm). Bil-gtajra l-qtajra tintela |-grajra (little strokes 
fell great oaks), lit. tiny drop and tiny drop and the little jar is filled. 
Il-kliem qabel tgħidu iznu u qisu (b2fore uttering a sentence weigh 
and measure: T 

og i ; C. L. D. 


A Grammar OF THE MALTESE LANGUAGE WITH ÜHEESTOMATHY AND 
VOCABULARY. By EDMUND Stong, 8.J., Oxford University 
Press, 1936. pp:-xvi, 282. Small 8vo. 6s. 

The new Grammar is a most useful book, small but tightly packed 
and furnishing, in highly idiomatic English; the solution of a whole 
array of conundrums. Quite a number of items seem to-me original 
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contributions, at least I cannot -recall having seen them before in 
print. If some of the suggestions made fail to bring conviction they 
were well worth the risk of making. In the case of all languages, 
Grammars and Lexicons made by foreigners are often more enlightening 
than those made by natives. The native is too much disposed to take 
things for granted; also it is hard for him to put himself outside’ 
himself, a difficulty which in the nature of things doés not exist for 
the friendly outsider. 

It was a good idea of the author to give a little up-to-date biblio- 
graphy of Sicilian -wordbooks, for just as a knowledge of Maltese 
is a sine qua non for understanding..Old Sicilian, so also is some 
acquaintance with Old Sicilian and Old Spanish for the interpretation 
of Maltese. The connection between the language of early medieval 
Spain, Sicily, and Malta is a very close one, so much so that the three 
dialects seem to have formed a group apart. It is also all to the good 
that the author has not too narrowly confined himself to grammatical 
considerations, but, has, in the case of many words, suggested 
etymologies. 

If I might single out anything for special praise it would be, apart 
from the admirable treatment of the verbs, the manner at once simple 
and illuminating in which the grammar deals with the accent or 
stress. In the many words containing the digraph 4e (standing for 
primitive 4), like musbieh (lamp), halliel (thief) I note that he puts 
(the accent on the.s whereas Falzon puts it on the e ; the latest way of 
marking the stress (on the 4) comes nearest to the pronunciation. 
By the way, in the matter of stress it is obvious that the laws of 
accents must have changed in Malta; formerly. it must have been 
the rule that the antepenultimate took the stress, explaining how 
barakah became barka, qasabah qasba, and waragah werga. Now, 
it is,the penultimate that takes SS stress, even in such a word as 
inbeda (began, p. 122). 

The alphabet calls for a few remarks. Nigget (to = p. 3) 
corresponds with form 2 of the old verb nakaza meaning the same ; 
interchange of G and K.is fairly common, as-in Hebr. gamal, -Greek 
kamelos. Maltese’gennen (shelter), is simply a variant of M. kennen. 
In some words like gerfex (bungle), geddum (snout) the g-sound is 
shared by Maltese with Maghrebinic. G. also sometimes stands for 
Q as in words like gargar (roar), garr (coo), gemgem (mutter), gerrem 
(gnaw). On p. 3 there is a mistake and the word gelgel (crack, split) 
should: be-spelt with the soft €, and- the suggested derivation must 
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exactly as it has been in Maghrebinic. It is to be hoped that the 
promised new lexicon will make up for this defect in the existing 
apparatus. ` 

The grammar tells us that the genitive exponent ta’ (or, tagh, 
tal, etc.) is abbreviated from matagh, like Hal in place-names from 
mahall (tribe). That is true, but it is also true that the t-marbuta 
of the construct case of the many Maltese nouns ending in a(h) has 
come to play so important a part that it has acquired the meaning 
of “of”. In the old Catechism bi-gawwa t‘Alla, corresponds with 
bi-quwwati llahi, whilst tigi s-saltna tieghek (thy kingdom come) 
is the same as tigi saltnatek of the official version. 

Another word, spelt ta, means “give”. On p. 139 we are told 
. that it stands for ghata. That is correct sometimes, but not always. 
Whenever it is a prepositional verb, as in ta bid-Zewg (to kick, cp. 
Badger’s Lexicon s.v. Kick), it stands for the old verb ata bi. On 
p. 184 the author discusses phrases like taha ghax-xorb u glial-loghob 
(be took to drink and gambling). The prevalent native opinion is that 
this stands for ta: ha (lit. he gave it [his ruh, or, soul]) to drink, etc. 
But in some other.phrases one wonders whether there is not here a 
remnant of some verb, now lost in Maltese, like taha, or t&ha. 

There are several compound words. Jigifieri (that is to say, p. 256) 
used to be written as two words: -jiġi jfieri, the latter word being 
seemingly form iii of the olden verb fara (to show), and the measure 
the same as in imieri of the form iii verb miera. . Another composite 
word is liema (p. 173, 182) which stands for li ma, and li ei ma. The 
final ma is the neuter relative when the word is in the interrogative, 
but sometimes the negative, as in liema bhalhom. Yet another com- 
pound word is-kallajamar, obviously for k-Alla jamar, whether the 
initial k stands for the olden ka (as), or whether it is for jek (if). Jek 
itself is identical with the old Quranic shortening of yakun. In Old 
Spain yakun was used in the sense of “if”. Pedro de Alcalà wrote 
ikin ente neseit (if thou didst forget). 

In most languages we find foreign words being modified in form 
or meaning by native influences. We have only to think of the English 
trade-name (sparrow-)grass for asparagus. In Maltese the word 
dmir (p. 247) (duty) is obviously the classical damir (conscience), yet, 
in-sense, it has been assimilated to the Italian dovere. In the phrase 
arma; ghid (come, tell!) (p. 270) the word armi, imperative of rema. 
‘(launch out, throw) has been coloured be the Italian verb armare. 
Kunjomok (thy surname, p.258) combines a variant of " cognomen ” 
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with the olden word kunya. Missier (father) combines a Norman term 
messire with the old word musawwir, the Quranic title for God which 
perhaps approaches closest to our conception of “father”. Mantar 
(plaral mnatar, p. 259), a frock, corresponds both with mantile and 
with mamtar, plural, mamätir (a raincoat, from matara, to rain). 
Some foreign words, though retaining their old meaning, have under- 
gone an odd change. French assiette, has become as-siett, the first 
syllable becoming the article. 

There are also some interesting duplicates, where the same word 
differently spelt has assumed different meanings. Minn jeddu 
(spontaneously, p. 256) is clearly a variant of minn idu (off his own 
bat) Drei (an echo) is a variant of daghwa (which now in Maltese 
means a blasphemy). The original meaning of the verb was to call, 
invoke (God). Offi għalik means bravo! It is a reduction of ghafja 
ghalik, on which see Dozy. Then we have kamla (a clothes moth, 
p. 257) and qamis (a louse, p. 268). The reason why the former is 
differently pronounced and written is that it is taken from the Sicilian, 
but the Sicilian is itself from qamla which means not only a louse 
but a cheese-mite, mealworm, or, grub of the clothes moth. In the 
case of several words one Semitic one has been coloured by another 
since lost in Maltese. Ghax irid (lit. because he wishes) is used in the 
sense “ wilfully’. Here the existing Maltese verb seems to have been 
coloured by the old verb radiya (be pleased). Errur, might have 
been written glierür, and the verb, arra: gharr(a); the comparative 
meaning “ worse” (agharr) is from the same verb. Jarralek il-ħsieb 
ta' rasek (you will find out your mistake, lit. the thought in. your head 
will mislead you). Here the Semitic word gharra (with the rghain) 
has been affected by the Latin words: errare, error. Obda (to be 
submissive) is simply the olden word ES coloured by the Latin 
word obedire. 

There are a few instances in which I disagree with the new grammar. 
The author seeks to explain merhla (a flock) by bringing it into con- 
nection with Arab. rihl (ewe-lamb), and implying that it is a noun of 
multitude. That will not do, apart from the unlikelihood of a flock 
made up of ewe-lambs, he ‘has failed to notice that the old Maltese 
lexicons spell the word with a h and not with a h. Merhla, plur. 
mrieħel, corresponds with Sicilian Arabic marhalah, plur. mar&hil. 
It is true that the sense, from the context, is that of fold rather than 
of flock, but the Maltese sense is also inherent in the root-verb. There 
is a famous instance in the Fourth Gospel where the Vulgate has led 
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astray several of the Versions into writing “one fold and one 
shepherd ”, where the Greek has “flock” and not “fold”. Then 
again, idda (shone) is put by the author in the same case as itka 
(leaned, p. 137). His reasoning is: Since itka is obviously form viii 
of the verb waka, why should not idda be form viii of the verb da ? 
The proposal is plausible, and, formally, I see no objection to it. 
But the fact is that, whereas the viii itke is in wide use outside of Malta 
there is no trace of da having been used anywhere in form viii. Else- 
where it is form iv (ada) which expresses the Maltese sense of idda, 
whilst mudi stands for the corresponding Maltese adjective middi 
(bright). It has also to be borne in mind that the Maltese word idda 
also means “to offer a gift”, in which sense it stands for form ii of 
the verb ada, a dialectic variant of the verb hada. Maltese makes no 
difference between d and d. The initial ¢ in Maltese is accounted for 
by the rule by which such measures a3 AQTALAH, AQTILAH, become in 
Maltese IQTLA, as in ilfina (voices) isqra (hawks), izmna (times), istla 
(buckets). 

On p. 61 the word ahjar is said to be in common use in the sense 
of “ better", but it is denied that it is really a comparative. It is 
given as the vulgar comparative in Badger’s Lexicon (s.v. better). 
The lengthening of the final syllable can be matched in the word 
gharghar (juniper-tree) where the final is also lengthened in Malta 
and Old Spain, though it should be short. 

I notice that, following Falzon, habba is rendered as “ iris of the 
eye ". Since the comparison is to the vip of the pomegranate it ought 
rather to mean the pupil, which is the meaning assigned to it by 
Dozy. The more usual word for pupil seems, however, to be mimmi 
tal-ghajn, mimmi being the equivalent of the old word mimi (a baby). 

^ It might have been as well to sey something of the groups of 
secondary verbs, for instance the MAQTALA(H) verbs some of which 
Malta shares with Old Spain, where they also were usually found in 
quadriliteral form ii. Tmannas (to grow tame) is from the same 
root as stines, tmashan (be furious, p 276) is from saħan (to warm), 
tmaqdar, tmashar, tmattar are respestively from the verbs, lost in 
Maltese, qadura (was unclean), sahira (laughed), and'atara. Mekkah 
(which should have been written meklish, to dirty) is from kahh 
(merd). Tmerzaq and immenzel seem of similar formation though 
the verbs have acquired quite new meanings, land the same is true 
of the purely Maltese verb metlaq. 

Then there is a group of denominative verbs, QATLAT(A), ade up 
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of nouns ending in-the t-marbuta, which, in these verbs is hardened 
into a ta. Such verbs are common in Maghrebinic and Egyptian. 
Harbat (to ruin) is from herba (a ruin), galfat (to calk), sarbat (to 
put in a row) seem to come from nouns meaning “ tow " and a “file 
of beasts"). Carrat (to tear) is a secondary form of éarra, meaning 
the same, on which see Margais, Tanger. Finally there is the barbarous 
but highly interesting measure QATLAR, of verbs formed on the Spanish 
model by adding a final ar to a noun. In Spanish we have many verbs 
like aceitar (to oil, from zeit), azotar (to whip, from sawt), acequiar 
(to drain) from sáqiya. . Corresponding to these, in Maltese, we have 
'bazwar (to rupture, from baëwa), izzakkar (to belly out, from żaqq). 

It would have been as well to explain that foreign names of officers, 
adjectives, etc., often take the nisbeh form with suffixed 4 giving them 
an oddly plural look, thus, interessanti is a singular adjective, whilst 
Kuntistabbli (p. 258) means a single policeman. 

Some of the extracts in the Chrestomathy contain ge 
written words which should have been explained in the vocabulary, 
for instance, under tqieq (flour) a reference should have been made 
to pp 1 and 53 where the word.is accurately spelt with ad. On p. 253, 
żġieġa (glass) has been misspelt. On p: 17 the printer’s imp got into 
the text during thé machining and badly bedevilled it. It is a pity 
that the sections are not marked on each page, because the cross- 
references to sections are very numerous and ‘involve a lot of page- 
turning and plenty proximate occasions for blasphemy. 

The arrangement of the ‘book is quite above reproach, and the 
text, necessarily intricate, is most carefully done. One can understand 
the author’s enthusiasm for Maltese. It is the only dialect of its 
family which has now for quite a long time been the object of intensive 
study. There is also an especial reason why it should appeal to an 
Englishman; for the Semitic and Latin play in it a part so like that 
played by the Teutonic and the Gallic in English itself. Just as it is 
to the Saxon that English owes its strength, and just as English hearts - 
warm to a speech or song.in ‘the measure that the Saxon element 
predominates in it, so the Maltese in respect to the Semitic. The 
native words (Saxon: ox, or Semitic: baqar) mostly have homely 
pictures linked up with them, whereas the foreign word often conveys 


nothing but a bald idea. 
- ©. Li DzssoULAVY. | 
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elucidating tone pattern in brackets -n place of the present inadequate 
low or high tone symbol. But the question is not altogether simple and 
needs careful consideration. No one would presumably suggest that 
books in the vernacular should adopt full tone notation. The native 
reader does not need any such cumbersome device. But the present 
reviewer would without hesitation recommend that any book or texts 
published for the use of students of the language should adopt tone 
notation in full. Personal experience has shown that toneless texts 
are more or less useless except to an advanced student of the language. 
The present book with its texts with full notation is invaluable. 

The publishers of the book are to be congratulated on their 
excellent production. 

MARGARET M. GREEN. 


Bantu Lmauisri0 TERMINOLOGY. By CLementr M. Dose, pp. 237. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1935. 6s. 

The Introduction.—In his introductory section on Bantu Linguistic 
Terminology, Professor Doke has rais2d a question of great importance 
concerning principles which underlie the correct composition of a word. 
The need for some measure of uniformity in writing a Bantu language 
is recognized by everyone interestec. in linguistics, and on p. 5 the 
author expresses the hope “that mterest and seriousness will be 
stimulated and some degree of untormity aimed at as a result". 
The hope referring to interest will be abundantly fulfilled, for his 
book will bring about much discussion, and in the course of discussion 
much interesting matter concerning Bantu linguistics will emerge. 
The result will undoubtedly be to aim at “ some degree of uniformity ”, 
but it remains to be seen whether the conclusions arrived at will be 
acceptable to all. 

In dealing with the m am of a Bantu word, Professor Doke 
will find few to disagree with him that Bantu writing should be con- 
junctive rather than disjunctive; but whether conjunctive writing 
should be carried further for the sake of uniformity is a question 
needing detailed examination. For instance, Professor Doke points 
out that -a in Swahili, whether appearing as na or with the concordial 
prefix, is at present written conjurctively when associated with a 
pronoun but disjunctively when followed by a noun. But is not this 
as it should be? -a and na are written disjunctively when followed 
by polysyllabic words such as nouns, and conjunctively if the particle 
which follows is monosyllabic—generally pronominal in character. 
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e.g. Pronominal: Alikwenda nacho. | Watu wake. 
Nominal: Alikwenda na kikapu. Watu wa Hamisi. 


If the emphasis is on the absolute pronoun, the full form is retained 
and the na is then written disjunctively: Na yeye pia, for this is in 
accordance with what Professor Doke himself says on p. 17: '' Stress 
is the word-builder in Bantu.” 

Turning to the next heading in the Introduction we read on p. 24: 
“Taking the word as the basis of Bantu grammatical classification, 
each complete word constitutes some ‘part of speech’ according to 
its syntactical. force.... There will thus be found six fundamental 
parts of speech.” This statement is too highly controversial and 
complex to be dealt with in a short review. It must suffice to say that 
Professor Doke has yet to convince some of his readers why “ -a ” 
must be reckoned as a formative rather than as a word to indicate 
- prepositional relationship. 

The subdivisions of the fundamental Parts of Speech are in the 
main helpful. It is wise to let “ Adjective ” give place to the wider 
term “ Qualificative ’’ and become a subdivision under it,.for many 
words in Bantu “qualify” substantives, but cannot be called 
adjectives. e.g. Rifikt yangu sana (My great friend). Possessives, 
however, should also appear as a subdivision of pronouns as well as 
a subdivision of qualificatives; similarly demonstratives should 
appear in both categories. 

e.g. Lete vyuo vyangu (Bring my books). Lete vyangu (Bring mine). 

Chuo hich (This book). Hicho sikitaks (I don’t want this one). 

- It is to be regretted that the neutral nature of many stems has not 

received more attention when dealing with the question of classification 
of the parts of speech, although there is a reference to it on p. 26. 

The case for replacing “ Adverbs” by ''Descriptives" is not 
particularly convincing. The point in its favour is that it would then 
include ideophones, for ideophones do describe verbs. But the majority 
of adverbs, other than adverbs of manner, modify the statement 
rather than describe, e.g. Alifanya kuq ujinga. (He did it through 
ignorance). ““ Kwa ujinga " does not describe the action. 

In respect to the next heading " The Rendering of Linguistic 
Terminology in Bantu ” it has long been felt that there is a crying 
need for the introduction of a terminology in place of the conglomera- 
tion of terms at present in use. The author sums up the whole situation 
when he says, p. 4: “Some Bantu grammar written in a European 
language is taken and terms translated or transliterated (according 
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to individual preference) therefrom without any real inquiry into the 
basic meaning or function of the terms." And on p. 2: “We must 
be prepared to blaze a new trail, use new terminology where necessary.” 
And again on p. 32: “A great advantage will result, if at least the 
main parts of speech have similar terms in various Bantu languages.” 

The Dictionary—Our thanks are due to the compiler for this 
great contribution to Bantu linguistics. It supplies a long felt want 
both to the ordinary student and to the research worker, and will 
be of immense value for many years to come. It is impossible to 
mention more than a few among the very many terms and explanations 
which are particularly helpful. Chief among them are: absolute, 
adjunct, apposition, concord, concurrent, conditional, definite, 
derivative, emphatic, enclitic, ideophone, implication, mood, partici- 
pial, potential, progressive, qualificative, subjunctive, syntax. 

A right understanding of these and other terms is of primary 
importance to a beginner, for they should do away with the confusion 
which often arises 1n his mind as study progresses, due to the multipli- 
city of terms used by various writers to explain one and the same thing. 

Lack of space forbids a discussion of any of the controversial 
points, but some of the explanations given in the dictionary will 
need modification. Professor Doke is an eminent scholar and one 
great enough to be ready to give way to “ surer descriptions ” (p. 36) 
in the future as he has done in the past. For, as he says, p. 36: " Only 
the very best is good enough for the languages and literature of the 


Bantu.” 
E. O. A. 


Kamust vA KISWAHILI YAANI KITAEU CHA MANENO YA KISWAHILI 
KIMETUNGWA. Na F. JomwsoN.  Swahil-Swahil Dictionary. 
pp. xvii + 261. London: The Sheldon Press, 1935. 2s. 6d. 

The compiler is to be congratulated on bringing out this dictionary 
which should do much to facilitate the study of Swahili, both from 
an academic and colloquial standpoins. 

To the European it provides an insight into the wider meaning 
of words, and to the African whose mother tongue is not Swahili it 
supplies a very urgent need. 

The book should have a ready sale and prove the truth of an old 
African saw '' Chema hujiuza” (A good. ous sells itself)—-especially 
at the modest sum of half a crown ! 


E. O. ASHTON. 
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TEN Arrioans. Edited by Marcery PERHAM. pp. 356. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1936. 15s. 


That Ten Africans has been reviewed in a prominent position in 
newspapers like The Times, the Observer, the Daily Telegraph, as 
well as in journals dealing specifically with Africa, is indicative of 
the wide interest which African affairs are attracting to-day and is 
no less a tribute to the reputation of the editor, Miss Margery Perham. 
The book consists of ten stories each the sketch of the life of an African. 
The subjects of the stories are as widely separated geographically as 
Nigeria and the Transkei, and in education range from men removed 
from brutal savagery by one short generation only to the finished 
product of an English school and an Oxford women’s college. Hach 
tells his own story: four of the ten write their history in English and 
the others have told it in their own languages, and a number of well- 
known. workers in the African field have recorded and translated 
these. Miss Perham has collected and chosen these representative 
contributions and has written a short introduction to them. Her 
collaborators have let the African talk and their talk rings true: 
there has been no alteration of matter or style: from mternal evidence, 
it is easy to see that the original texts have been faithfully adhered 
to, that sometimes the very idiom of the language has remained. 

The writers for the most part are of that generation which has 
seen the change from the old to the new regime and which has felt 
the impact of Europe upon Africa and they frankly express their 
opinions upon these changes. It is only fair to say that they are 
ready to acknowledge the good as well as to deplore what they consider 
the evils of European domination in Africa. 

It is very much to be hoped that the favourable reviews which 
have appeared will attract not only the specialist reader but that 
section of the general public who would not be likely to read the 
works of the social anthropologist and the administrator but who 
form their judgments of African matters upon popular and often 
somewhat slight books of travel. These stories give a living picture 
of the life of Africa to-day and yesterday and should do much to 
break down facile and often false generalizations about Africa which 
are responsible for the popular attitude to these “ backward ” peoples. 
The book should also arouse a sympathetic understanding for the 
difficulties of those who have the administration of our colonies and 
dependencies in their hands and especially for the District Officer 
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who has to deal with the problems on the spot. One of the story-tellers 
realizes that the DO. may be “‘ wormed by having so much to do ”. 
Africa has little recorded history and still less written by the 
African himself. Here is a book which will prove a valuable contribution 
to the social history of an important period in the development of 
the continent. As such, not only shculd the European benefit by the 
reading of this boox, but it should Le made available to the African 
himself. It is to be hoped that the six stories recorded in the native 
languages may see light in their original form. But all the stories 
could very well be translated into a number of the important languages 
of Africa and thus form a welcome addition to the growing, but still 
small, body of vernacular reading matter. 
L c. WARD. ' 


. NOTES AND QUERIES . 
OM MANI PADME HUM 

With the possible exception of the Muslim Bismillah, no formula of 
Oriental religion is so common as the phrase om mani padme hüm, 
which appears countless millions of times in Tibet, engraved or 
painted on rocks, stones, prayer-wheels, and tablets and written or 
printed on paper. But whilst these words are wearisomely familiar, 
there is no general agreement as to their meaning. It is commonly 
taken for granted that mant padme stand for the Sanskrit words 
manih padme, “the jewel in the lotus,” and this is possible. But the 
sense of such a combination is not clear. It might designate the Buddha 
or a Bodhisattva seated upon a lotus-throne, or a Buddha born in a 
lotus. But if such be the meaning it is very hard to imagine how so 
indefinite an allusion could have won the enormous popularity which 
it enjoys in Tibet. A better explanation is indicated in her trans- 
lation of the story of Dri-med-kun-ldan (Ti-me-kun-dan, in the Wisdom 
of the East Series) by Mrs. M. H. Morrison, who writes (p. 13): “ The 
syllables Mani-padme represent in all probability the name of the sakti 
of Chan-re-si." * She gives no authority for this opinion; but a 
Tibetan charm which I examined many years ago seems to supply the 
neceasary proof, and I therefore print the text of it, with all its blunders. 

Nama samantabhudadhani,? sarvabhavasantarani é him phat 
pataya svahi, om, om bhu, om padme, om padme hri? om 
padmabhudze, om padmalokite, om padmadzvala? hüm ghrig, om 
amoghamanipadme, om padmalotsana 9 huru hüm, om padmo- 
snisabhimale ° hüm phat, om ah him. 

1 For the orthodox explanation see page 1 of Dri-med-kun-lden's Namthar in 
English, translated by K. Sumdhon Paul, in the Journal of the Depariment of Letters 
‘of Calcutta University, vol. 25. 

2 Chan-re-si is the phonetic spelling cf Spyan-ras-grigs, i.e. Avalokitesvara. 

3 Probably to be corrected to Namah samantabhadräni, on the analogy of bhaväni, 
rudrani, eto. A 

* Read -santarani. 

5 Read bil. 

$ Read Ari, 

T Read padmadzvale. 

s Read padmalotsane. 

5 Read padmosnizarımale. 
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Here the Sakti or female Power of Avalokiteévara is invoked for 
the destruction of malign forces in a saries of epithets of which most 
contain the word padma, “lotus.” Tne first epithet suffices to show 
the connection with Avalokitesvara,! to whom there is a further 
reference in the epithet amoghamanipadme, for Manipadma is also one 
of his phases. The final and decisive proof of the connection is 
afforded by the fact that the formula om man: padme hüm or sadakgari 
is commonly considered to be attached to the cult of Avalokiteévara, 
and its spirit, the Sadaksari Mahävidyä, is represented as sitting 
beside him when he is worshipped as Sadaksari-Lokesvara.* Thus the 
formula, originally addressed to Avalokitesvara’s female Power, 
has been applied generally to his cult, with which it has gradually 
spread over the whole religious life of Tibet. 

The epithet mantpadma, “ jewel-lotus,” may be explained from this 
connection. Sadaksari-Lokesvara and Manipadma are usually figured 
with four arms, two of them holding a lotus and rosary and the other 
two in the afijali position, with a jewel in them ; sometimes the former 
holds in his hands a jewel, book, and lotus,* and sometimes the spirit 
Sadaksari also holds a jewel. Sadeksari-LokeSvara is commonly 
attended by a familiar named Manidhara, “ jewel-bearer.” Thus the 
lotus and jewel are characteristic emblems in this cult. Now one of 
the epithets in our charm is amoghamanipadme, “ having infallible 
jewel and lotus," a regular bahuertht compound; and it is quite 
probable that from this or similar compounds the irregular manipadma 
was detached as an epithet of the Sakti, who was now addressed with it 
in the abridged formula om manipadme hiim, while it was also in the 
masculine form applied to the god. 

B. 


A NOTE ON KASSITE PHONOLOGY * 


There seems to be no reason to doubt the usual 8 explanation | 
of the elements burna-, -buryas, anc. -bugas, which are found in 


1 On Samantabhadra Lokeévara see Sádhanemála, ed. B. Bhattacharyya. p. 183. 

2 Sädhanamalä, p. 180. 

3 Sadhanamälä, p. 33. 

+ Sadhanamala, p 36. 

5 T have to thank Mr. G. R. Driver (Oxford) for advice on various points of 
Babylonian philology. 

9 Bee a recent discussion of Kassite by N. D. Mironov, Acta Orientalia, < 142 F., 
where references to further literature will be found. 
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Kassite proper names, as Indo-European. No adequate explanation 
of the u in the stems of these three elements has, however, hitherto 
been given.! 

The relevant data? are as follows :— 

(1) burna- “ protégé” : bur - na - bur - ya - aš = ki - din - bêl - mátats 
" protégé of the Lord of the Lands" (King-List, No. 28)—Goth. 
Olcel. OHG. OS. barn, OE. bearn “ child”; Albanian burg “man”, 
Olr. barn “ judge " ; Lith. bérnas “ youth, boy ”, Lett. bérns “ child ”.3 

(2) -Burya$ = Hadad-Rimmon (storm-god): u-lam-bur-ya-aë = li- 
dan-bél-métati “ child of the Lord of the Lands ” (i.e. Hadad-Rimmon) 
(King-List, No. 25); Burna-buryas (above); further, in the list of gods 
on the British Museum tablet K. 2100 * Rimmon is equated to “ Buryaë 
of the Kassites " * —Gk. Bopéas, OBulg. burja “ tempest "." 

(3) -Bugas god-name: in Nazi-bugas (Pinches, p. 108, No. 21) 
clearly meaning “ [my] protection [is] Bugas” (cf. Vocabulary 38, 
na-zi = gil-lu^ “ protection ")—Skt. bhagah “ apportioner, Lord, name 
of Savitar and of another Áditya " Av. baya-, Sogdian Bay, Middle 
Parthian bay, Middle Persian bay “ apportioner, god ”, OBulg. bog» 
“God”, Phrygian Bayatos- Zets Dovyios.? 

On the prevailing theory that the Indo-European element in Kassite 
is Indian or Indo-Iranian, the u in burna-, -Buryaë and -Bugaë cannot 
be explained. Ind. or Ind.-Ir. à could only appear as à in Kassite, 
and there is no reason to assume that it would be na MS other- 
wise than with d'in cuneiform. 

I wish to suggest that this Kassite u represents not d, but 6; in 
fact that Kassite burna-, -bur-, -bugaí represent forms *bhörno-, 


1 J. Scheftelowitz, Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung, xxxvii, 261, 
suggests that the « is due to the influence of the preceding labial, but this view has 
not found general acceptance. 

* The Kassite material is presented in a realen fur Dt. G. Pinches, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, 101—114 (of. particularly the " King-List ", pp. 106-7, 
and the “ Vocabulary ", pp. 102-5) ; see also P Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossüer. 

3 À. Walde and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der indogermanisohen 
Sprachen, il, 155 f. 

* C. Bezold, Proceedings oj the Society of Biblical Archeology, ix, 377. 

š ‚The form ubryas, which is apparently equivalent to buryas (cf. Vocabulary 6 
ub-ri-ia-as = UuAddu, Rammänu “ Hadad, Rimmon"), is obscure. For such a 
“ metathesis ’--whatever ita explanation—we may perhaps compare Ug-ba-ru 
(? = normal Gu-ba-ru) ; see 8. Smith, Babylonian historical texts relating to the capture 
and, downfall of Babylon, pp. 121-2. 

$ See J. Charpentier, Indogermanische Forschungen, xxix, 378-9. The exact relation 
of the Kassite and Greek suffixes is not clear. 

* Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., ii, 128. 
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*b(h)ór-! *bhögos. 5 is lacking in cuneiform and it would therefore 
have been transliterated with g. As parallels it will suffice to cite here 
“cuneiform transcriptions of Greek such as:An-ti-gu-nu-us-su Avriyovos, 
Pi-la-a-qu-ra(-a)  d^Adyopas—see X. L. Tallqvist, “Assyrian 
Personal Names” (Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicæ, xlii, 1), 
pp. 235, 181a ; An-à- u sis "Avrioxos ` see, further, M. Rutten, 
Babyloniaca, xv, 61. E 

If.this view of the Kassite u be accepted we can hardly n the 
Kassite forms as originating in any form of Indo-Iranian in the ordinary 
sense of the word. For one of the chief characteristics of Indo-Iranian 
is the change of IndE. à to Ind.-Ir. Z. - We must therefore assume that 
these Kassite forms originated in (a) Indo-Iranian of so early a date 
that the change of IndE. à to Ind-Ir. à had not yet taken place? 
(6) in Primitive Indo-European itself or (c) in some other form of 
Indo-European which preserves IndE. £. == 

| ALAN S. O. Ross. 


1 On b or bh see Chazpentier, loc. cit. 

3 We have no evidence to determine the date at which this Tod Te, change took 
place. The parallel change of IndE. é, ë > Ind.-Ir. d, à certainly took place after the 
Ind.-Ir. palatalization of the gutturals before front vowels (J. Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, § 119 ff.), but, even if we assume that this latter change was contemporary 
with the change under ‘discussion, this can aiford us no more than a relative date. 
It should also be noted here that, despite the position maintained by H. Jacobsohn 
(who follows Andreas) in his Arier und Ugrofinren, the lexicographical correspondences 
between Primitive Finnc-Ugrian and Indo-European, often regarded as due to “ Pre- 
Aryan” loans in Primitive Fınno-Ugrian cannot afford us any assistance in 
determining the date of the change of IndE. 5 to.Ind.-Ir. d. See B. Collinder, Indo- 
«ralisches Sprachgut and A. S. C. Ross, BSOS., viii, 1, pp. 227-234, 1935. 
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